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PREFACE. 


Ths  Histeoy  of  Jnkod^  fiom  die  fmod  ci  Oid 

Anglo-Noimoii  imaaoiiy  presente  a  stries  of  aao- 

SBfiids  not  to  be  pazmOdedin  the  asnakof  any  other 

European  couttiy.    Even  now»  after  th^  lapee  of 

Heady  seven  cebtones,  the  auapkious  jealousy  of  fo- 

n^  mk  remains  sa  strong  as  at  the  first  mmd  of 

the  ittvadcrs.    The  Government  obtsms  at  best  a 

sollen  and  rductant  obedience.   The  la«6  are  viewed 

«i  institntions  fiamed  exdnsively  i«  the  benefit  of  a 

ruling  party,  and  not.  £ir  the  genetal  advantage  of 

the  nadon»    England  and  Fnmoe^  when  first  sulju- 

gated  by  the  Teutonic  tdbes^  sufitoed  more  severely 

than  Ireland  ^^William  and  Clovis  were  more  un« 

ptindpled  leaders  than  the  second  Henry ;-— their 

foloweiB  more  crdel  and  rapeeioud  than  the  compa* 

nionsof  Stron^bow  and  Filz-Stephen ;  but,  in  these 

countnesy  the  jagp  of  oppresaon  and  sufiering  passed 

awqb    The  Saidns  and  Nonnans  coleseed.    The 

Gads  mn  laiited  with,  the  Fiaaks.    The  victors 
vQS«i«  a 


Vlii  FREPACE^ 

and  the  yanquished  became  one  peopk^  having  com- 
mon feelings  and  common  interests.,  Iiteland  is  the 
only  country  in  which  the  condition  of  theconquer-* 
ed  has  not  been  amehorated^  and  whece  the  separate- 
interest  of  two  distinct,  races  is  still  maintainedi  as  if 
its  subjugation  wa»  but  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

The  evils  that  have  flowed  from  this  disunion,  and : 
the  dangers  which  it  still  threatens,  are  universally 
acknowle^ed ;  but  theiie  is  not  the^same  unanimity 
in  assigning  the. cause  of^ita  continuance.  On  thii 
subject  the>  theorims  are  as  numinroiis  as .  the  .writers ;. 
and  each  is  Mpported  withia'iieroentes  and-  violence' 
unusual  e^ven  in  the  most  fiuious  pohtical' wadve. 
The  blame  of  the  long  catal(^e  of  lUs  under  whicb 
Ireland  has  suffered  we  find  alternately  cast  on  the 
British  and  on  the  local  government  ;^— on  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  of  England ;— oh  the  siic^n 
cessive  ohgardiies  that  coiUrolled  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  several*  factions  by  whicb 
they  weire  opposed;— ^<»  the  of^nessions  of  magHH 
tnites,  and  on  the  artifices  of  diemagognes  ^;— and  on 
a  thousand  other  causes,  potent  enough,  cblledtively 
to  produce  considerable  misdiie^  but,  separately,  in* 
sufficient  to  account  for  that  vast  amount  of  evil  to 
which,  the  country  hitii  been  sdbjected.  'An  impar- 
tlal  inquirer  might  be  led^  to  surmise,  that  Iblame  in 
different  degreeis  belonged  to. all  the ! parties  enume- 
rated ;  and  a  careful  inveisligation  would  coiifirm 'his 
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Sttfipiekm.'  But  vhen  he  piooeeds  to  apjiortion  to 
each  thek  several  sbaiies.  of  eensuiey  he  moat  pre« 
pate  to  encounter  die.  most'  virulent  oppoeition*.  At 
variance  in  every  otbes  respect^  the  several  political 
partisanfi»  who  have  written  on  Irish  history^,  are 
wondroualy  unanijooous  in  one  principle— each  main- 
tainingy  that  th^re  was  nolhing  wrong  on  the  side 
which  he  chose  to  advocate,  and  that  there  was  nor* 
thing  right  in  the  opposite^ 

-  The  application,  of  this  creed,  greatly  simplifiea 
the  historical  judgment  of  Irishmen*    AU  question^ 
finally  resolve  themselv^  into  the  sbgle  topic  of 
party.    The  name  of  rebel  or  patriot,,  and  loyalisti 
or  (pressor,,  is  given  without,  iurther  inquiry ;  and 
all  di£Scultiea  aoQ  thus,  settled  in  a  moment.     This 
compendious,  but  not  very  accurate  mode  of  form- 
ing opinions,  is  strengthened  by  the  absurd  and 
mischievoos- sophism,  that  identity  of  name  provea 
identity  of  character*     There  ia  no  sophism  by 
which  men  are  more  defsei^d*— there  ia  no:  part  o£ 
the  globe  where  it  ia  nifne  prevalent  than  in  Ireland* 
The.Rpman  CiitboUc  feds  himself  personally  wound* 
ed^by  the  historian  ^fho  fidthfidly  describes  the.  blas- 
phemous insolence  with  which  the  Pope  transferred, 
to  a  foreigner  the  sovemgnty  oyer  a  free>  people, 
and  the  base  cupidi^  shown  by.  the  Irish  prelates^ 
in  bartering  jtheir  country's  independence  for  wealth 
^d  privilege.    The  zealous.  Protestant  is  gifendedi 


when  the  ^nomiice  and  indolence  of  the  €Jeigy  seir 
over  by  Henry  VIIL  andBlinbeth  tte  poitniyedr 
dad  wffl  equally  be  dispkaaed  with  him  who  de» 
gcribes  the  ferodoua  fitturticiini  of  Ciomweirs  Pi]ri« 
taasy  and  the  more  crafty  intolerance  of  their  soo- 
eessors.  Frequently  nraat  the  writer  of  Irish  hia- 
tory-  feel  &e  trvth  of  die  complaint  made  by  the' 
Tenerable  Bede^  *^-  Dora  est  enim  conditio  -historia- 
graphorum :  Quia  si  veiadieant  homines  provocant^ 
si  fidsa  scriptnria  oommendant,  Dominus  qui  veri- 
dicos  ab  aduktortbos  sequestrat,  non  acceptat. " 

Unconnected  wilb  any  of  the  parties  by  lAich 
his  native  country  is  distracted— reverencing  mmiy 
individiials  ranged  on  opposite  ndes — ^persuaded  that 
tanoonr  would  be  abated,  if  the  different  parties  were 
acquainted  with  the  true  feelings  and  princ^Ies  of 
their  opponent»--*the  writer  of  these  volumes  has 
no  motive  to  ditguise  tnith--»*no  interest  m  invent- 
ing virtues  or  concealmg  vices.  It  is  not  easy  to 
exeevte  a  task  idiere  ih^  occasions  for  censure  are 
numerous)- and  for  commendation  lew,  without  pro- 
voking the  hostility  of  those  who  aie  bigoted  to  a 
partial  and  uncandid  view  of  tmosactions.  To 
blame  the  governm^it,  w31  probably  be  deemed  ad« 
vocBcy  of  treason,  and  censmne  of  ^  people  bo 
tamed  jostificalion  of  oppiessba*  The  violent  Ro* 
man  Catholic  may  call  the  aodior  an  Orangeman ; 
idnle  the  equally  violent  Rotestant  may  stigmatise 
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kim^AS  a  Ptpst.  He  eondesDends  nol  to  rafale 
either*  Leathern  mvr  agsmit  die  pcqietntozB  of 
tlie  cranet  of  wHidi  they  an  aiumedf  and  not  a^ 
gainst  the  penon  by  whom  they  are  nanated. 

Then  is  a  part  of  the  Fiiat  Chapter  which  needtf 
aoine  ap<dogy,  as  it  will  probably  give  oAnoe  to  a 
vety  innooenty  hot  not  •  Tery  wise  poidon  of  the 
oommunity-^the  believers  in  the  authenticity  of  early 
Iiidi  history.     The  -  aoiiior  shelters  himself  midec 
the  sanction  of  Niebohr,  idio  has  impeadied  llie 
credibility  of  Livy  and  Dionysins,  though  either 
authority  is  a  thousand  times  more  taluaUe  than  the 
dreaming  mooks^  and  adulatory  sennachies^  whose 
stories  have  been  collected  by  Keating  and  O'Fla* 
herty«     It  would  be  an  insult  to  die  understancGng 
of  EngJTslmien,  if  a  writer  should  now  seriously  re« 
fute  the  tale  of  Brute  the  Trojan.    It  ou^  to  be 
equally  unneoeasaiy  to  examine  such  idle  tales  as 
those  whidli  gnnre  writers  in  Ireland  still  maintain  as 
genuine  traditions.   But  it  is  surely  pardonable^  that 
a  true  lorer  of  his  c6untry  should  be  flowed  to  tiim 
&om  her  authentic  annals  of  blood  and  cXBne>  to  rev 
firedi  his  saddened  mind  in  those  regions  of  rctmsice 
which  &ncy  has  peopled  with  £ury  images*  of  har- 
mony, tranquillity,  and  civilization.    Still|  such  re* 
veries  are  sometimes  used  for  a  misdiievoua  purpose ; 
and  the  assertion,  that  Ireland  owes  all  her  misery 
to  English  connection*— an  assertion  as  fidse  as  it  i^ 


pemicious— -has  been  made  too  frequently  to-be 
passed  over  -without  examination. 

The  following  woik  may  be  considered  as  £vided 
into  six.  periods  o£  unequal  duration.  The  firM  con«* 
tains  the  formation  of  the.  English,  connection^  and 
indudes  the  time  from  Strongbow's  invasion  to  the 
death  of  Henry  IL  The  second  period  is  occupied 
by  the  baronial  wars^  which  deteriorated  the  English 
intoresty  until  the  isovereignty  was  merely  nominal ; 
and  spreads  over  all  the  reigns  between  Henry  H. 
and  Henry  YIII.  The  third  commences  with  the 
accession  of  that  monarch,  and  contains  the  detail 
of  the  struggle  fi>r  re**establishing  and  extending  the 
English  supremacy,  which  was  completed  by  Eliza- 
beth and  James  L  The  fourth  is  occupied  by  ibe 
great  civil  war  of  1641,  and  its  various  revolutions, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Act  t^  Settlement.  The 
fifth  contains  the  w^irs  between  James  U.  and  his 
son-in-law  William,  until  the  restoration  of  tran-< 
quillity  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  And  the  sixth, 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  Act  of  Union,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

It  does  not  become  a  writer  to  speak  of  the  me- 
rits of  his  work ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  assert 
the  purity  of  his  intentions. ,  The  author  can  safely 
eay,  that  truth  has  been  his  only  object ;  that,  amidst 
the  conflicting  statements  of  historiiuis,  he  has  al- 
ways selected  that  which  was  supported  by  the  best 
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aathorities  ;  fiat  he  haa,  in  alxaosi  every  instance^ 
consulted  the  original  reoords^  and  made  no  aaier- 
ttcm  which  they  did  not.  &]ly  support.  He  is  aware 
that  he  cannot  pleaae  all  parties,  and  he  has  not 
laboured  to  flatter  any*  He  may  be  maligned  and 
misr^resented  ;  but,  feeling  that  he  has  at  least  per« 
&nned  his  task  honestly,  he  can  console  himself 
under  calumny,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
^ence. 


THE 

HISTORY 

OF  THE 

CIVIL  WARS  OF  IRELAND. 


CHAPtER  I. 

Ancient  History   of  Irdand — PdiHcal   Condition  of  thi 
Country  at  ike  Time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion, 

The  pretensions  of  the  Irish  to  an  antiquity  more 
remote  than  that  of  other  Europeans^  and  their 
claims  of  being  descended  from  the  most  powerful 
and  enlightened  of  the  Eastern  nations,  have  been 
attacked  and  defended  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  be- 
yond the  laws  of  literiuy  controversy.  ,In  this 
contest,  the  cause  of  Irish  histoiy  has  suffered  {an 
more  from  the  extravagant .  claims  of  its  advocates,  ' 
than  horn  the  fiercest  assaults  of  its  opponents. 
The  suspicious  particularity  of  the  more  remote  in- 
cidents, and  the  still  Aiore  suspicious  coincidence 
of  the  epochs  with^  the  received  system  _  of  chrono- 
logy, are  gravely  quoted  as  proo6>  of  genuine  anti« 

VOL.  I.  A 
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quity,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  decisive  evidences  of 
falsification.  The  materials  from  whence  the  histo- 
rians have  compiled  their  narratives,  were  the  songs 
of  the  hards,  the  genealogies  of  the  sennachies,  and 
the  popular  legends  current  in  their  day ;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  such  records  must  have  been  replete 
with  errors  and  defects,  and,  above  all  things,  must 
have  contained  little  or  no  reference  to  dates  and 
eras.  The  monks  of  Ireland,  in  the  middle  ages,, 
seem  to  have  surpassed  their  brethren  of  Britain  in 
the  art  of  &bricating  history.  The  latter  went  no 
higher  than  the  days  of  Brute  the  Trojan ;  but  the 
former  boldly  ascended  to  the  days  of  Adam,  and 
brought  his  grand-dai^hter  to  Ireland  with  a  nu* 
m«x)us  colony,  before  the  primitive  race  had  yet 
degenerated  into  crime.  The  intervention  of  the 
deluge  migl^t  have  been  supposed  to  throw  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hopeful  legend ;  but 
for  this  a  remedy  was  easily  provided— one  fortunate 
individual  was  saved  in  the  western  world,  to  relate 
the  circumstances  of  that  great  event  to  the  next 
band  of  colonists  who  arrived  in  the  country.  The 
sew  settlers  could  boast  of  an  origin  equally  illus- 
tiious:  they  were  Gr^ks,  under  the  guidance  of 
Partholanus,  whose  genealogy  from  Noah  Is  traced 
with  edifying  apcuracy.  After  this,  several  new 
tribes  arrive  from  places  equally  illustrious;  but 
llieir  hme  is  absodied  in  the  superior  glory  of  the 
Milenan  colony,  whose  arrival  in  Ireland  is  dated 
previous  to  the  Argonantic  expedition ;  that  is,  be- 
fore Greece  had  even  a  traditional  history!  The 
history  of  the  Milesians  before  their  arrival  in 
Irdaad,  is  detailed  at-  length  in  the  Irish  legends. 
They  were,  it  appears,  a  Phoenician  branch  of 
the  vast  Scythii^  natkff^  to  ^iagk^  the  gr^test  re«. 
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▼clutioiis  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  been 
generally  ascribed.      Phenius,   the  chief  legislator 
of  the  tribe,  having  Invented  letters,  and  some  im* 
porUmt  aits  of  civilized  life,  acquired  great  ikme 
in    the   ne^hbounng  nations,   and  the   Egyptian 
-kii)g  sent  ambassadors  to  his  court.      Niul,   the 
tion  of  Fhenius,  progenitor  of  the  O'Neill  family, 
was  sent  with  a  numerous  train  to  return  die  com- 
pliment,  and   so  highly  pleased  Pharaoh,  that  he 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,    and  a  fertile 
tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  river  as  her 
dowry.     From  him  the  river  Nile  takes  its  name ; 
and  from  him  Egypt  derived  all  that  knowledge 
-which  in  subsequent  ages  entitled  her  to  be  named 
the  parent  of  civilisation.     Shortly  after  this  the 
•Exodus  occurred;  and  the  Phcenicians  treated  the 
departing  Israelites  with  so  much  generosity,  that 
the  silence  of  Moses  on  the  subject  is  a  matter  per- 
fectly unaccountable.     The  Egyptians  who  survived 
the  calamity  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  indignant  at  the 
kindness  shown  to  the  Israelites.     They  expelled 
the  Phoenicians  from  their  territories;  and,  aiber  a 
long  coiu'se  of  wandering,  in  whidi  they  successive- 
ly established  themselves  in  Crete,  in  Airica,  and  in 
Spain,  they  at  last  landed  in  Erin,  bringing  to  that 
favoured  country  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  civilisation,  long  before  Greece  had  emer- 
ged from  barbarism,  or  Italy  received  the  arts  of  so- 
cial life.     When  attempts  are  made  to  impose  such 
•a  wild  romance  as  this  on  the  world  for  history,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish  annals 
should  be  rejected  with  disgust,  and  that  the  few 
important  trttibhs  which  are  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of 
similar  fictions,  should  share  in  the  merited  con- 
demnation such. legends  must  ineyitably  meet.. 
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There  is  really  no  authentic  history  of  Ireland  be* 
fore  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  there  are  some  genuine  traditions  which  ap*- 
pear  to  be  based  in  trum,  because  they  accord  with 
and  explain  the  peoiliar  customs  which  were  found 
to  prevail  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  English  in-^ 
vasion.     These  traditions  declare^  that  the  original 
Celtic  inhabitants  were  subdued  by  an  Asiatic  co- 
lony, or  at  least  by  the  descendants  of  some  Eastern 
people,  at  a  very  remote  period :  they  aver,  that  the 
conquerors  were  as  inferior  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants in  numbers,  as  they  were  superior  in  military 
discipline  and  the  arts  of  social  l^e  :  they  describe 
the  conquest  as  a  work  of  time  and  trouble  ;  and  as- 
sert, that,  after  its  completion,  a  hereditary  monarchy 
and  a  hereditary  arislocraey  were  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablished in  Ireland.   It  has  been  judiciously  remark^ 
ed  by  Faber,  that,   "  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  an  invariable  tendency  not  to  intro- 
duce into  an  undisturbed  community  a  palpable  dif- 
ference between  lords  and  serfs,  instead  of  a  legal 
equality  of  rights ;  but  to  abolish  such  difference  by 
enfranchising  the  ser£s.     Hence,  from  the  universal 
experience  of  history,  we  may  be  sure  that,  whenever 
this  distinction  is  found  to  exist,  the  society  must  be 
composed  of  two  races  of  men  differing  from  each 
other  in  point  of  origin. "     We  shall  soon  show  that 
such  a  distinction  prevuled  in  Ireland ;  and  shall  now 
only  add,  that  the  original  difference  between.the  suc- 
cessive settlers  in  the  country  is  not  even  yet  effaced^ 
The  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  ^m  complexion  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  the  midland 
districts,  shows  that  they  are  a  different  race  firom  the 
dark-visaged,  black-haired  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
tv'estem  comities.  Besides  the  uniform  tiaditioD,  that 
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die  Milesian  colonists  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  there 
are  many  customs  still  preserved  in  Ireland,  plainly  de- 
rived &om  some  Eastern  source.  The  forms  of  salu- 
tation, the  Beltane  fires,  manifestly  derived  from  the 
former  prevalence  of  solar  worship,  and  the  feastings 
and  cries  at  lunerals,  so  completely  coincide  with  the 
descriptions  of  Asiatic  manners  given  by  all  travellers 
ancient  and  modem,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  as- 
sent to  the  traditionary  account  of  the  Milesian  ori- 
gin. Those  unaccountable  edifices,  the  round  tow- 
ers of  Ireland,  are  frequently  quoted  in  proof  of  thus 
theory ;  and  certainly  the  most  plausible  account 
given  of  them  is,  that  they  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fire-worship.  But  this  is  a  subject  involved 
in  hopeless  obsciuity,  and  cannot  consequently  af- 
ford much  additional  strength  to  our  previous  argu- 
ments. 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  tenure  of  land  previous  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  are  subjects  of  much  moi^e 
importance  than  the  origin  of  the  nation  ;  for,  with- 
out a  previous  investigation  of  these  matters,  much 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  would  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  The  attachment  of  the  Irish 
to  their  ancient  usages,  and  the  eager  desire  of  the 
first  invaders  to  adopt  these  institutions,  was  the  pri- 
mary source  of  the  greatest  evik  by  which  the  coun- 
try was  afflicted;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  of  rule  and  chances  of  time  which  have  oc- 
cuired  in  Ireland,  their  pernicious  consequences  are 
felt  at  the  present  hour. 

At  some  xmknown  period,  Ireland  was  divided  by 
the  Milesian  conquerors  into  five  kingdoms,  Ulster^ 
Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  Meath  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  at  a  subsequent,  but  equally  uncertain  ager 
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considered  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  paramount 
sovereign.  It  is  impossible  to  det^mine  at  what, 
time  the  entire  island  was  first  united  under  a  single 
monarch.  Neither  is  the  inquiry  of  any  impor- 
tance ;  for  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Paramount  was 
merely  nominal,  unless  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  sufficient  forces  in  his  hereditary  dominions 
to  ensure  obedience. 

These  kingdoms  were  a^iin  subdivided  into  se^ 
veral  principalities^  inhabited  by  distinct  septs,  each 
ruled  by  its  own  carfinny  or  chieftain.  The  obedi- 
ence of  these  local  nilers  or  toparchs  to  the  provin- 
cial sovereign,  was  regulated  like  his  to  the  general 
monarchy  by  the  powers  that  be  possessed  for  en- 
£>rcing  his  authority.  Each  petty  lord  presided  over 
the  administration  of  jnstice  in  his  own  dominion, 
and  possessed,  or  at  least  exercised,  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace  with  his  neighbours  at  his  pleasure. 

The  succession  to  every  degree  of  sovereignty  was 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  which  limited  here- 
ditary right  to  the  family,  but  not  to  the  individuals 
The  chiefs  could  only  be  selected  fi'om  noble  houses ; 
but  there  was  not  an  individual  of  each  royal  or  no<* 
ble  &mily  that  might  not  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  tanist  or  chieftain-elect.  The  love  of  off- 
spring might  probably  have  induced  the  toparchs 
to  limit  the  right  of  succession  to  their  immediate 
descendants,  had  it  not  been  the  custom  to  elect  the 
tanist  immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  chief; 
and  the  interest  which  procured  his  designatioD> 
would  of  course  be  sufficient  to  secure  his  right  of 
inheritance.  This  pernicious  custom  was  produc- 
tive of  unmixed  misery.  Every  election  of  tanist 
was  necessarily  producUve  of  party-feuds»  which  rare- 
^~  "'^'^^bated  without  bloodshed*    Ths  chie&  looked 
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ividi  jealoas  eyes  oa  those  ivho  only  waited  for  their 
deaths  to  attain  the  rank  of  princes ;  and  the  tanists> 
oQBsdons  of  these  suspidons,  Brequently  endeavour- 
ed to  acoelenite  the  moment  of  their  devation  hy 
open  war  or  seeret  assassination.  In  the  list  of  178 
monarchs  of  die  Milesian  hne  enumerated  hy  the 
Irish  historians^  only  47  died  natural  deaths,  71 
were  slain  in  hattle,  and  60  murdered.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  this  Hst  is  a 
£Eibrication ;  but  it  was  probably  composed  by  com* 
binii^tfae  geneidogies  of  several  provincial  monarchs, 
whose  pride  was  fibrttered  by  the  notion  that  their 
ancestors  ruled  the  entire  island ;  and  at  aU  events, 
it  shows  the  pEOp(»tion  between  violoit  changes  and 
peaceful  sueeessions  in  liie  opinion  of  the  native  his- 
torians themselves. 

Each  district  was  deemed  the  common  property 
of  the  entire  sept.;  hot  the  distribution  of  the  seve* 
tal  flhases  was  intrusted  to  the  toparch.  The  culti* 
vators  had,  consequently,  no  property  in  the  soil^ 
and  were  little  interested  in  improving  it  by  cultiva- 
tion* The  tanist  alone  was  assigned  an  inalienable 
poction  of  mesnal  land ;  all  the  others  were  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  toparch,  and  removable  without 
the  formality  of  a  notice.  The  accession  of  every 
chiei^  the  death  of  a  large  proprietor,  the  reception 
of  a  new  member  into  the  sept,  and  ihe  banishment 
of  any  who  had  displeased  the  chief,  usually  pro- 
ducea  a  new  division  of 'land,  which  kept  property 
in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation ;  and  the  custom 
qC  inheritance  by  gsvdkind,  ex^nded  and  pcvpetu- 
ated  the  eviL  The  gavelkind  of  Ireland  and  Wales 
di£Pered,  in  several  important  particiilaxs,  &om  that 
which  still  prevuls  in  some  parts  of  England.  By 
the  Irish  custom,  females  were  absolutely  exclu^e^ 
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from  all  right  of  inheritance;  and  no  dktinctios 
was  made  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil-^ 
dren.  The  lower  orders  were  dirided  into  freemeft 
and  hetages,  *  or,  as  they  were  caHed  by  the  New- 
mans, villains.  The  former  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  their  tribe ;  the  latter  were  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  transferred  with  it  in  any  grant  or  deed  of 
sale. 

These  institutions  f  are  manifestly  inconsistent  with 

*  In  the  gnmts  of  land  made  im  tihe  support  of  monsfiteries 
by  the  Irish  monarchs,  die  Betaghs  or  Betages  are  expressly 
named,  and  the  property  in  them  transferred  together  with  the 
hmd. 

f  The  nature  of  the  Irish  teniue  and  law  of  Tanistry  i» 
very  clearly  laid  down  in  an  inquisition  taken  at  Mallow,  on 
the  25th  October  1594,  before  Sir  T.  Norris,  Vice-President 
of  Munster,  W.  Saxey,  Esi}.,  and  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  justioeB  of 
said  province,  by  virtue  of  a  commissian  from  ^  Lord  Deputy 
and  Coondl,  dated  the  preceding  26th  of  June.  It  is  found* 
among  other  things,  <<  ^Diat  Cooog^ier  O'Callaghan,  oliaa  lihe 
O'CaTlaghan,  was  and  is  seized  of  several  large  territories  in 
the  inquisition  recited  in  his  demesne,  as  lord  and  chieftain  oC 
Poble  Callaghan,  by  the  Irish  custom,  time  out  oil  mind  used  ; 
that  as  O'Callaghan  aforesaid  is  lord  of  the  said  country,  so 
there  is  a  tanist,  by  custom  of  swd  country,  who  is  Tc% 
O'Callaghao,  and  the  said  Teig  is  seised  as  tanist,  by  the  said 
custom,  of  several  plough-lands  in  the  inquisition  mentioned* 
which  also  finds  that  the  custom  is  further,  that  every  kinsman 
of  the  O'Callaghan  had  a  parcel  of  land  to  live  upon,  and  yet 
that  no  estate  passed  thereby ;  but  that  the  lord  and  the  O'Oil- 
laghan  for  the  time  being,  l^  custinn  time  out  of  mind,  may  r&« 
move  the  said  kinsmen  to  odioriands ;  and  the  inquisition  fui^ 
ther  finds,  that  O'CaSaghan  MacDermod,  Irrdagh  O'Gillaghan, 
Teig  MacCahir  0*CalIaghan,  Donogh  MacThomai  O^Callaghaii* 
Conohor  Geakagh  OHi^aUagkan,  Dennod  Baie  O'CaBaghan, 
and  Shane  MaoTeig  O'Callaghan,  were  seised  of  several  plonglv- 
lands,  according  to  the  said  custom,  subject,  neverthdess,  to 
certain  seigniories  and  duties  payaUe  to  the  O'Callaghan,  and 
tibat  they  wete  removaUft  br  hna  t»  odber  lands  at  his  pfe%» 
sure. 
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the  hi^  degree  of  civilisatioH  which  the  Irish  his- 
torians describe  in  such  glowing  colours.  Where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  could  not  possess 
landed  property,  and  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  prevented  the  accumulation  of  commercial 
wealth,  ttke  elements  of  comfort  and  greatness  were 
wanting.  There  could  hare  been  no  money,  no 
trade,  no  manu&ctures,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  towns  whose  municipal  privileges  might  have  re- 
strained the  despotic  power  of  the  toparchs.  The 
cities  of  Dublin,  Limerick  and  Waterford,  found  in 
the  country  by  the  Noimans,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion, if  not  orimnally  built  by  the  Danes,  at 
least  owed  all  their  greatness  and  celebrity  to  that 
maritime  people. 

But  though  this  state  of  society  appears  to 
modern  writers  replete  with  so  much  evil,  it  had 
many  attractions  for  a  people  such  as  the  Irish  were 
at  that  day,  and  such  as  they  continue  at  present. 
With  few  and  simple  wants,  reckless  of  danger,  ar« 
dent  speculators,  full  of  buoyant  spirits,  eager  for 
any  new  enterprise,  however  culpable  or  dangerous, 
their  best  and  their  worst  qualities  were  equally  gra- 
tified by  a  system,  which  flattered  their  vanity  and 
supplied  objects  for  their  ambition.  Eligibility  to 
the  office  of  Tanist  being  common  to  every  roan  of 
noble  birth,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  nobility  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  this  pro- 
duced a  connexion,  not  the  less  intimate  because  the 
hustings  became  frequently  fields  of  battle.  The 
law  01  gavelkind  onered  to  every  individual  the 
hope  of  that  £;reat  object  of  every  Irishman's  ambi« 
tion,  a  bit  of  land;  and  though  the  tenure  was  in« 
89cqre  wd  tmcertaini  Irishmeu  then}  sa  now,  Uto^ 
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rally  folfilled  the  precept,  of  ^*  taking  ao  tkoUg^  iot 
the  morrow. " 

The  cugtoms  oijbgteriag  and  gassipred  diwHi 
closer  the  links  that  hound  the  lords  to  tl^iff  vaasah^ 
The  sons  of  the  nobility  were  ipvariably  nursed  by 
the  wives  of  the  tenantry^  and  the  asfociations  thiit 
formed  were  esteoned  ties  iully  as  tuading  as  those 
of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  beeaowt 
name-^hers  to  the  chikbrepi  of  their  &vourite8^  and 
were  thus  supposed  to  estahbh  a  claim  to  fUia],  »• 
tiler  than  fewkd  obedienee.  It  is  amusing  to  find, 
that  these  innocent  and  interesting  customs  were  d^ 
nounced  as  lii^  treason,  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny^ 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  because  they  wm 
deemed  the  greatest  support  of  the  overgiown  powes 
of  the  Irish  aristocracy. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  regolaked  by  thft 
Brebon  law,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fbumed  into 
a  code  at  a  very  eariy  perio<L  Ika  most  icnarioUe 
feature  waa  the  ahnost  totd  absence  of  capital  p«p 
aishment ;  for  eveiy  ofience,  even  for  murder,  a  pe« 
cuniaiy  mulct,  called  an  erkj  was  provided ;  but  the 
fiiends  of  the  deceased  were  rarely  satisfied  with 
such  a  compensation,  and  deadly  feuds  were  coose* 
^eenlly  multiplied.*     The  office  of  Brebon,  at 

*  The  fonowing  copy  of  ft  Brelum*!  decree  will  probably 
interest  the  reader  :->— 

**  Thne  be  the  allegatioM  and  chaHenges  I  hare  in  the  be* 
half  of  Donagh  BfacSeayn  and  Teig  BiaeFynynet  againal 
CohaU  O'Conaor  and  hia  people,  vis.  That  G^uOl  O^Consort 
together  with  hia  people,  came  foicibly  to  the  land  of  the  aaid 
Donagh,  and  seized  upon  a  prey  belonging  to  him,  and  haT« 
Cdcen  away  with  them  [  ]  cowes  of  the  said  prey,  and 
base  also  taken  with  them  the  said  Donagh  and  Teig  pxisoaera, 
and  the  rest  of  the  prey  being  taken  firam  the  sud  CaMI 
against  Ins  will :  but  haymg  beaten,  bmised,  and  deadly  wound- 
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'yiig^  was  berediteiy  in  certais  fiumHes ;  and,  by  a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  been  derifed  immc^* 
sifdy  from  the  East^  all  honouTable  pro&ssions  were 
aiHiilaily  limited. 

The  first  introduction  of  ChiiatiaQity  into  I»* 
land  is  a  subject  involved  in  impcnetraUe  obaeunty. 
Hie  trad]ti(Mi  which  ascribes  the  eonveiaian  of  the 
iaJand  to  Saint  Patrick,  though  generally  received,  iff 
not  worthy  of  implicit  credit ;  and  the  romantic  nar^ 
ratiyes  of  the  Saint's  adv^itures  are  a  mere  compSa* 
tion  of  extravagant  fictions*  It  would  be,  however^, 
an  excess  of  scepticism,  to  follow  Dr  Ledwieh  in 
den3ring  the  Saint's  existenoe  altogedier;  but  die 
piedse  period  of  his  mission,  and  the  extent  of  his 
success,  must  remain  uneertato*  There  is,  howevei^ 
satisfiMtory  evidence,  thai  the  fium  of  Christtani^ 
established  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  reaem- 
Ued  Aat  of  the  Eastern  churches^  zmther  ihan  that 
whidi  Rome  had  adopted.  In  such  matters  ci  dii* 
dlpline-*HV5  the  tofm  of  clerical  tonsure,  die  time  of 
ouefarating  Easter,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy*** 
this  difference  beftween  the  HibeSrnian  and  Romaa 
dairches  might  seem  of  little  importance ;  but  they 
mate  at  issue  on  more  important  topics.  The  ecdesi*' 
astieal  oonstitudon  of  Irdand  was  completely  at  va* 
riance  with  the  model  which  the  Roman  See  waa 
anxious  to  establish;   and  several  doctrines,  con** 

ed  the  said  Donagh  and  Teig^  i^ggmsSare  I  say,  that  they  catiM^ 
with  intent  to  kill  the  said  Dooagh  and  Teig,  and  that  they 
dudl  hare  remedy  and  release  as  if  they  had  been  killed,  in  re* 
gard  tiie  said  Donagh  and  Teig  never  sobodtted  tbcmseWea  1» 
tbfi  merey  of  the  said  Cahall  and  hia  peopki  bat  «oqo|q 
(escaped)  by  their  own  valour  and  assistance,  as  by  ^  law  m 
utat  behalf  appeareth,  which  is  in  Kcrc  oerCo.**  (*rhe  words  of 
l3ie  laiw  are  not  quoted.)^— JSfonlnwtnV  Iruh  Zhedsy  p.  20. 
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demned  in  the  Papal  councils,  were  vigorously  main- 
tained by  the  Irish  clergy. 

;  The  bishops,  in  the  primitive  church  of  Ireland, 
were  as  numerous  as  the  parishes.  They  paid  no 
canonical  obedience  to  a  foreign  head ;  they  be- 
queathed frequently  their  pastoral  charge  to  their 
children  ;  and  generally  held  their  Sees  at  the  plea- 
sure of  their  chieftain.  They  also  possessed  not 
any  of  the  lordly  privileges  which  the  Continental 
prelates  enjoyed.  It  was  not  until  the  eighth  centu- 
ly,  that  they  were  exempted  from  military  service ; 
and  they  always  remained  subject  to  taxation,  and 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  Irish  church  also  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  pontiffs,  by  ita  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Pe- 
lagius,  and  the  share  it  took  in  the  controversy  of 
'^  the  three  chapters."  Jerome,  whose  right  to  the 
title  of  Saint  assuredly  rests  not  on  his  moderation, 
assails  the  entire  Irish  nation  for  ita  supposed  heresy, 
with  a  virulence  surpassing  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
theological  controversy.  He  even  asserts,  that  the 
Irish  were  cannibals,  and  that  he  had  himself  seen  a 
party  of  them  eat  a  child  in  Gaul ;  forgetting,  as  the 
Jesuit  Slainhurst  wisely  remarks,  to  account  for  the 
permission  they  obtained  to  commit  such  a  crime  in 
the  country,  which  was  then  the  chief  seat  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  controversy  of  **  the  three  chapters," 
which  once  agitated  the  entire  of  Christendom,  is 
now  consWed  to  oblivion.  It  seems,  that  the 
Council  ofChalcedon  h^d  tacitly  approved  the  writ- 
ings of  three  Eastern  prelates,  which  were  supposed 
to  favour  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  Roman  synod 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  condemned 
the  chapters  in  no  very  measured  terms.  The  Irisl| 
unanimously  supported  the  authority  of  the  Council ; 
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and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Baronius,  attributed  the 
calamities,  by  which  Italy  happened  to  be  afflicted^ 
to  the  £ital  heresy  of  the  Papacy. 

The  Irish  clergy,  though  deficient  in  orthodoxy, 
were  honourably  conspicuous  for  their  learning,  zeal, 
and  piety.  Their  missionaries  travelled  into  the 
neighbouring  heathen  countries,  not  like  the  papal 
le^es,  with  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  imperial  ambassadors ;  but  like  their  predecessors 
the  apostles,  in  the  garb  of  unaffected  poverty,  with 
the  words  of  persuasion  on  their  lips,  and  the  gospd 
of  everlasting  peace  in  their  hands.  The  pious  W 
hours  of  Columb-kill  and  Columbanus,  if  they  were 
really  differeht  persons,  are  to  this  hour  justly  the 
boast  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  though^  unfortunately,  the 
ecclesiastical  system  which  produced  numbers  of  men 
animated  with  similar  zeal  has  long  since  perished. 

The  invasions  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  o- 
ther  barbarians,  seconded  by  the  dark  intrigues  of  the 
Romish  See  and  its  partisans  among  the  clergy,  de- 
stroyed the  primitive  churches  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Gaul  and  Britain.    The  persecutedclergy 
and  those  of  their  flocks  who  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  their  national  churches,  ei- 
ther fled,  or  were  forced  into  a  reluctant  submission. 
The  Irish  generously  offered  to.  the  iugitives  a  safe 
asylum  ;  thither  came  all  those  whom  barbarous  vio- 
lence and  Roman  ambition  had  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  unfortunate  Britons,  in  particular,  threat- 
ened with  extirpation  by  the  Saxons,  fled  to  the 
sister-island,  and  spread  such  a  horror  of  the  violenc3 
they  had  suffered,  that  the  Irish  to  this  day  call  their 
invaders  by  the  odious  name  of  Saxons.   During  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  Ireland  was  pro- 
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vexbiaDy  llie  ddaS  Best  of  piety  and  letmitig.  Tn»f 
tbe  kaniix^  of  the  period  was  confined  to  a  veiy  ti^ 
mited  range  of  subjeots,  and,  even  such  as  it  wM^ 
monopolized  by  the  clergy  :  still,  the  respect  shown 
to  in&nnatioa,  and  the  ardonr  exhibited  for  literary 
distinction,  prodticed  beae&ial  effects  which  extend- 
ed &r  beyond  tibe  cirde  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  ia^ 
mediate  fimits. 

The  inirasion  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
redui^  Ireland  to  the  same  miserable  condition  as 
diose  countries  for  whose  calamities  she  had  shown 
snch  generous  sympathy*  Though  these  piratic 
hordes  were  not  numerous,  they  obtained  extraordi- 
tiary  success  in  a  country  distracted  by  internal  coi»> 
motions,  wh^re  each  s^t  rejoiced  in  the  depression 
of  its  rival,  and  where  the  feelings  of  nationality  weve 
lost  in  the  virulence  of  party-gpirit.  As  the  Danes 
came  into  Ireland  from  die  East,  th^  caUed  them- 
selves Eastmen,  or  Ostmen,  just  as  in  France  ^y 
took  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  Normans.  They  first 
confined  themsdves  to  mere  predatory  expeditions ; 
soon  'after  they  erocted  castles,  or  'seised  on  towns 
near  the  shore,  to  sheher  their  booty ;  until,  at  lengtJi, 
encouraged  by  their  own  success,  and  the  dissensions 
of  the  natives,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  endre  island.  Eariy  in  the  ninth  century,  this 
was  effected  by  Turgesius,  a  mraiaich  distinguish- 
ed by  great  abilities,  and  greater  depravity.  After 
a  brief  reign  of  cruehy  and  lust,  Tuigesius  was  mur- 
dered by  the  contrivance  of  a  petty  prince  whose 
daughter  he  designed  to  seduce  ;  and  in  the  general 
revolt  which  ensued,  the  power  of  the  Ostmen  was 
completely  overthrown.  But  the  private  feuds  of  the 
Insh  princes  rescued  the  Ostmen  from  total  destruo- 
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iio» ;  aiid>  retaining  possession  of  dbie  seaports,  they 
sooB  becume  fonnidaUe,  thoi:^h  they  never  regained 
their  fbrmer  supremacy  of  the  coontry* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  deventh  century,  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  Irish  determined  to  make  a  great  na« 
tional  effort  against  the  invaders  s  the  nominal  Lord 
Panunoont  of  the  island,  Malachi  King  of  Meatfa, 
was  d^)08ed,  and  the  sovereignty  transferred  to  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boiromhe,  whose  administration  of 
his  provincial  kingdom  had  noBed  it  to.  the  highest 
xaidc  among  the  surromiding  states.    Daring  a  reign 
of  ten  years,  Brian  nded  the  country  in  tranquiUi^ ; 
the  Danish  settlers  purchased  safety  by  becoming 
tributary,  and  the  feuds  of  the  Iriish  princes  were 
checked  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  monarch. 
But  the  spirit  of  faction,  diough  quelled,  was  not 
estinguished ;  the  partisans  of  the  deposed  monardi 
secredy  meditated  a  new  revolution ;  and  their  pro* 
jects  were  favoured  by  many  who  viewed  with  jea- 
lousy the  elevation  of  a  rival  tribe.     A  trivial  cir- 
cumstance kindled  these  materials  of  discord  into  a 
flame^     Murchard,  the  eldest  son  of  Brian,  incauti^ 
omAj  reproached  Mac^mordha,  King  of  I/eioster,  for 
\m  former  treacherous  connection  with  the  Danes, 
and  so  irritated  die  vindictive  passions  of  the  haughty 
prince,  that  he  determined  to  purchase  revenge,  even 
at  the  price  of  his  country's  ruin.     An  alliance  was 
soon  formed  between  the  King  of  Leinster,  and  the 
Danish  colony  of  Dublin.  Auxiliaries  were  simimon- 
ed  from  Norway,  and  the  northern  islands ;  emis« 
aaries  were  sent  to  stimulate  the  discontented  princes 
into  rebellion ;  and  Brian,  now  in  the  extremity  of 
old  i^e,  found  himself  involved  in  a  contest  more 
fearful  than  any  he  had  hitherto  experienced.     The 
monarchy,  however,  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emer- 
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gency ;  he  summoned  to  his  standard  all  the  princes 
who  owed  him  obedience,  and  collected  together  his 
hereditary  forces,  on  whom  alone  he  saw  that  im- 
plicit reliance  could  be  placed.  The  battle,  which 
for  the  time  decided  the  hie  of  Ireland,  was  fought 
on  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  now  a  pretty^  village  near 
Dublin.  The  engagement  commenced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Good  Friday,  a.  d.  1014,  a  circumstance 
which  added  religious  enthusiasm  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  Irish,  for.  the  Danes  had  not  been  as  yet 
converted  to  Christianity.  At  the  very  moment  that 
battle  was  jcnned,  Malachi,  King  of  Meath,  with- 
drew his  forces,  leaving  Brian  with  only  his  own 
provincial  army  to.  withstand  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  of  Munster  were 
not,  however,  disconcerted ;  they  had  with  them  in 
the  field  every  member  of  the  royal  house,  to  whidi 
they  were  passionately  attached ;  for  the  King  brought 
with  him  to  the  battle  his  five  sons,  his  grandson, 
and  his  fifteen  nephews.  The  conflict  lasted  the 
entire  day ;  but  at  length  the  valour  of  the  Irish  pre- 
vailed. The  traitor  Maolmordha,  with  his  chief  as- 
sociates, were  slain.  His  followers  immediately  broke 
their  lines  and  fled ;  and  the  Danes  were  driven^ 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  to  their  ships  and  the  gates 
of  Dublin.  But  this  success  was  dearly  purchased* 
Brian  was  slain,  while  praying  in  his  tent,  by  a 
wandering  party  of  the  enemy ;  his  son  Murchard, 
with  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Irish  nobility,  fell 
in  the  arms  of  victory ;  and  the  gallant  sept  of  the 
Dalgais,  Brian's  own  tribe,  was  almost  annihilated. 
With  Brian  perished  the  glory,  the  tranquillity,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  Ireland  no  longer 
existed  as  a  nation,  but  was  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  sovereignties,  animated  by  the 
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most  rancorous  mutual  hostility.  '*  There  was  no 
longer  a  king  in  the  land.  Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. "  From  this  pe- 
riod  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  annah  of 
Ireland  record  little  more  than  a  series  of  intestine 
wars  begun  for  some  petty  object,  and  concluded 
wi&out  any  remarkable  consequence.  A  new  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes,  under  the  guidance  of  Mag- 
nus, King  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  indeed  stated  to 
have  been  repelled ;  but  how  deplorable  must  the 
condition  of  the  country  have  been,  when  the  Kii^ 
of  Man  would  venture  to  invade  it  with  the  hopes 
of  conquest  I  The  evils  produced  by  this  long  un- 
varying scene  of  civil  discord,  predisposed  the  Irish 
princes  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  Norman 
prince.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  sove- 
reign ruler;  and  they  knew,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  mutual  jealousy  and  ancient  rivalry  would  ren- 
der ihe  government  of  any  native  prince  equally  in- 
secure and  ine£B[cient 
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CHAPTER  IL 
The  Cautes  and  Occasion  of  Hie  Anglo-Norman  Invasion. 

The  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty 
in  Ireland,  was  but  a  part  of  that  great  system  by 
which  the  Papal  supremacy  was  enabled  to  prevail 
over  the  national  churches  of  Western  Europe. 
Henry  came  to  Ireland  as  the  deputy  of  the  Pope. 
To  establish  his  spiritualauthority  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition ;  and  on  the  Papal  gift  alone  did 
the  Norman  monarch  rest  his  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country.  By  a  very  rare  coincidence, 
the  zealous  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  of  Irish 
history  have  agreed  in  suppressing  this  important 
£sLcL  The  former  were  unwiUmg  to  acknowledge  that 
their  ascendancy,  which  they  justly  identified  with 
English  connexion,  was  derived  from  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  fear  and  hatred ;  the  latter,  equally  at- 
tached to  their  country  and  their  religion,  were  dis- 
inclined to  confess  that  their  spiritual  head  had  de- 
stroyed their  national  church,  and  given  the  domi- 
nion over  their  native  land  to  a  stranger,  in  order  to 
extend  his  own  power.  The  contest  between  pa- 
triotic spirit,  and  habitual  submission  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  is  evident  in  some  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Irish  historians :  they  zealously  contend  for  the  piety 
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and  pmity  of  their  national  churdb ;  hijtf  when  diey 
labour  to  identify  its  doctrines  with  Romanism,  they 
are  sorely  at  a  loss  to  accomit  for  the  harsh  epithets 
given  to  the  Irish  clerical  establishment  by  the  Popes 
and  their  authorized  advocates* 

The  power  of  the  Roman  See  had  acquired  addi- 
tional strength  by  every  revolution  caused  by  the  suc- 
cessive immigrations  of  the  Northern  barbarums*  The 
pontiff  deemed  the  ignorant  pagans  more  hopeful 
subjects  for  the  bold  experiment  of  establishing  theii 
supremacy  than  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  Britain  and 
Erin,  who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  national  churches.  They  therefore  uni- 
formly supported  the  .cause  of  the  invaders,  concili- 
ated dieir  leaders  by  giving  them  extravagant  titles, 
and  presenting  them  with  rich  dresses,  whose  unusual 
splendour  attracted  their  admiration,  and  gratified 
their  vanity.  The  Franks  were  encouraged  in  their 
wai£ure  against  the  Gauls,  the  Goths,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  because,  a&et  the  conversion  of  Clovis, 
they  readily  adopted  whatever  creed  his  Holiness 
thought  fit  to  dictate ;  and  the  former  possessors  of 
the  country  were  sentenced  to  utter  ruin  because  they 
were  heretics,  or  at  least  schismatics.  The  Goths 
were  accused  of  Arianism ;  the  Britons  were  said  to 
have  adopted  the  errprs  of  Pelagius ;  and  paganism 
itself  was  declared  preferable  to  such  abominable  he- 
resies. Mfuiy  of  the  bishops  in  the  devoted  nations 
aided  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  they 
were  eager  to  become  spiritual  princes,  and  to  share 
in  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  Rome 
claimed  for  the  Episcopal  character.  Foreign  vio- 
lence was  thus  aided  by  domestic  treason ;  and  the 
Papal  authority  was  established  in  France  and  Eng- 
land by  .the  swords  of  the  Franks  and  the  battle-axes 
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6f  the  Saxons.  But  no  opportunity  of  reducing  Iie« 
land  to  obedience  was  afforded*  The  successors  of 
Augustine  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  vainly  sent  em^ 
bassies  to  the  island ;  their  authority  was  spumed^ 
their  threats  derided,  and  they  were  left  to  vent  their 
indignation  in  slander  and  reproach.  Bede  has  pre* 
served  a  curious  specimen  of  the  remonstrances  ad"* 
dressed  to  the  schismatic  Irish  by  the  Papal  legates  ) 
it  is  full  of  pride  and  bitterness,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  extract : — **  We,  deputies  from  the  A^ 
postolic  See  to  the  Western  regions,  once  foolishly 
believed  in  your  island's  reputation  for  sanctity ;  but 
we  now  know,  and  can  no  longer  doubt,  that  you  are 
no  better  than  the  Britons.  Of  this  the  journey  of 
Columbanus  into  Gaul,  and  that  of  one  Dagammon 
into  Britian,  have  iully  convinced  us ;  for,  amongst 
other  things,  this  Dagammon,  passing  throng  the 
places  where  we  dwelt,  has  reftised  not  only  to  come 
and  eat  at  our  tables,  but  even  to  take  his  meab  in 
the  same  house  with  us. " 

The  crimes  of  Columbanus  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter ;  they  were  simply  ardent  zeal, 
sincere  piety,  and  unpretending  pover^.  He  found- 
ed no  bishopricks,  he  courted  no  kings,  he  preadied 
only  to  the  poor  and  to  the  afflicted.  Leaving  courts 
ana  camps  to  the  Papal  legates,  he  spent  his  life  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  wood-cutters  and  hun« 
ters  in  the  mountains  of  the  Voeges.  The  discour- 
teous conduct  of  Dagammon  was  not  wholly  without 
excuse.  The  massacre  of  the  British  monks  at  Ban- 
gor by  a  body  of  pagan  Saxons  more  than  suspected 
of  having  been  employed  by  the  Italian  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  bitter  persecution  of  the  na- 
tive clergy  of  Wales,  disgustea  a  man  who  believed 
in  his  simplicity  that  Christiamty  was,  aa  it  ought  to 
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bCf  a  system  of  peace  and  lovei  and  who  was,  besidegi 
alUed.in  fiiith  to  the  sufferers. 

The  invaaon  of  the  Danes  was  &talto  the  nation- 
al church  of  Ireland.  The  seats  of  learning,  which 
had  been  ever  spared  in  the  disastrous  feuds  between 
rival  pnnceSy  were  but  the  more  tempting  objects  to 
these  AYaricioQs  savages.  The  seminaries  were  des- 
troyedy  the  students  scattered,  and  the  means  of  sup* 
port  taken  away  from  those  who  laboured  to  instruct 
a  new  race  of  pastors.  Hence  innumerable  abuses 
arose;  the  t(^pardis  appointed  to  the  sees  persons 
Wiolly  inadequate  to  perform  the  duties ;  monaste* 
ries  were  seized  by  ambitious  laymen ;  and  religious 
•ordinances  were  either  entirely  neglected,  or  perform* 
ed  with  a  negligence  which  degraded  them  into  an 
unmeaning  ntuaL  The  power  possessed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dergy,  contrasted  witn  their  own  weak- 
ness, naturally  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Irish  bi- 
shops. They  began  to  wish  for  the  lofty  titles  and 
the  substantial  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  prelates  of 
the  neighbouring  island;  and  as  they  dearly  saw 
that  this  object  could  not  be  attained  without  die  as- 
sistance of  we  Roman  See,  they  determined  to  make 
■the  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal  authority  the  basis 
of  their  own  aggrandiiement.  It  may  be,  that  some 
were  actuated  by  better  motives.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  who  thought  that  external  aid  was  neces- 
sary to  re&rm  the  abuses  which  had  been  produced 
by  centuries  of  commotion,  and  who  looked  to  Rome, 
indii^utably  the  head  of  the  Western  churches,  as 
the  only  source  £rom  whence  the  means  of  an  e£Sh 
dent  rdbnnation  could  be  derived.  The  Holy  See 
was  not  slow  in  availing  itself  of  these  favourable 
Aspootions,  especially  as,  by  its  aid,  a  new  dynasty 
haa  been  just  establi^ed  in  England,  more  devoted- 
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ly  attached  to  the  Pftpal  cause  than  that  of  the  Saxont^ 
because  the  benefits  reoeived  by  the  NormaoiB  were 
more  important  and  more  recent. 

The  conquest  of  Enghmd  by  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
mandy^  was  hailed  by  Uie  descendants  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland  as  a  triumph  that  prognosticated  the  revi- 
val of  their  own  power  and  eminence.  They  relin*** 
quished  the  name  of  Ostmen  for  the  more  important 
title  of  NormanSy  and  sent  ambassadors  to  oongiatu- 
hite  William  on  his  success.  •  They  also  broke  off 
their  connection  with  the  Irish  Church,  asaertingi 
with  truth,  that  they  had  been  instructed  in  Chii»> 
tianity  by  the  Saxons ;  and  they  sent  over  their  bi« 
shop-elect  of  Dublin  to  receire  ordination  from  Lan- 
fianc,  the  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
was  the  first  step  towards  submission ;  but  it  was 
not  made  without  resistance ;  for  a  letter  is  extant 
from  the  people  of  Dublin  to  Ralph,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  about  the  year  1121,  in  which  diey 
complain  of  the  dislike  shown  to  them  by  the  Iri^ 
bishops,  on  account  of  their  having  submitted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  a  foreigner.  The  first 
Irishman  who  advocated  the  Papal  supremacy  was 
Gillebert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  accepted  the  o^ 
fice  of  apostolic  l^;ate.  He  wrote  a  curious  tract,  which 
is  yet  extant,  recommending  his  countrymen  to  tender 
their  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  conunon  fiither  of 
Christendom  ;  but  he  urges  it  as  a  novel  proposal, 
which  assuredly  he  would  not  have  done,  iS,  as  some 
pretend  the  first  preachers  of  the  go^l  in  Ireland 
had  made  the  authority  of  the  Pope  a  part  of  their 
system.  GiSebert  was  succeeded  as  legaJte  by  the 
celebrated  Malachy,  whose  life  has  been  written  by 
St  Bernard,  the  pious  and  learned  abbot  of  ClarevaL 
Maladiy  took  the  decided  measure  of  going  to  Rome 
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to  solictt  pails,  the  RoBtan  emblem  of  Investiture^ 
for  the  nietrofx>]]tan  see  of  Ardmagh  and  the  new 
aichfaiaiiopric  of  CaalleL   He  did  not,  however,  com- 
plete the' journejr ;  be  died  at  Claieval  in  the  arms*  of 
his  fiiend  and  biogn^er.     The  court  of  Rome  did 
not'sDow  the  &voiiiable  impressions  produced  by 
GiHebert  and  Maladiy  to  remain  unimproved.     In 
iike  year  1158,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Kells,  over 
whidi  Cardinal  Paparo^  the  apostolic  legate,  presided* 
Hiore,  for  the  first  time,  palls  were  dis&buted  to  the 
Irish  prelates,  and  the  Pi^  authoiity  formally  ac- 
knowledged.    The  other  enactments,  mode  at  the 
same  time,  clearly  show  &e  motives  by  whidi  the 
clergy  were  induced  to  resign  their  independence : — ^ 
tithes  never  before  collected  in  Ireland ;  immunities 
faiftherto  withhdd ;  the  fieedom  of  their  order  from 
taxadon  and  civil  jurisdiction  were  granted  at  this 
synod ;  and  thus,  the  last  of  the  Western  national 
diurches  was  united  fimdly  to  the  Roman  See. 
:    The  new  eodesiastacal  establishment  was  not,  how- 
eva*,  received  umversally.     Many  of  the  inferior 
eiergy,  animated  by  different  motives,  vigoroui^y  con- 
tended lor  their  andent  usages ;  and  the  toparchs 
wcfre  opposed  to  a  system,  by  which  their  power  waar 
limited  and  controlled.  >  Complaints  were  made  in 
Rome,  that  the  Irish  clergy  still  continued  to  mar- 
ry ;  that  tithes  were  paid  irregularly ;  and  that  the 
native  princes  usurped  the  nomination  to  ecdesiasti- 
cal  dignities.     The  Pope  saw  that  some  ally  was  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  the  supremacy  which  he  had  al- 
leady  gained ;  and  ^  abilities  and  ambition  of  Hen- 
ry IL  pointed  him  out  as  the  moiit  eligible  auxiliary.*^ 
m  the  yett  1155,  thejiegodationa  between  Henry  H. 
and  Pope  Adrian  were  conduded.     The  holy  &ther 
eabBged  intoa^xwipBctwith  Ae  eoterprisng  young 
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jnonarch,  hj  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  l&e  lord* 
«hip  of  Ireland  ^ouki  be  transferred  to  Henry,  pro« 
vided  that  he  would  maintain  the  Papal  soprenuu^ 
and  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  which  had  beeo 
eMablished  by  the  synod  of  Kells.  This  negotia* 
tion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  connexion 
between  England  and  Ireland,  is  a  precious  sain|de 
of  the  hypocrisy,  the  injustice,  and  the  mutual  trea<^ 
idiery  of  both  parties.  Henry,  by  no  means  a  de^ 
voted  slave  to  ecclesiastical  power,  suddenly  found 
his  Christian  feelings  wounded,  by  the  schismatie 
state  of  the  Irish  church ;  he  therefore  proposes  to 
invade  the  island  with  a  missionary  army;  not  to  ex* 
tend  his  own  dominions,  but  to  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  pure  religion  in  that  benighted  country.  Adrian, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  even  affecting  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  transfers  to  the  Nor^ 
man  prince  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  coiin«' 
tiy,  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  it  had  been  an  estatey 
of  wiach  he  held  the  title-deeds.  The  genuineness 
of  Adrian's  buU  has  indeed  been  sometimes  dirout^ 
ed ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  The 
&ct,  that  Ireland  was  literally  sold  to  the  Norman  in- 
vaders  by  the  Pope,  is  indictable,  and  is  proved  by 
a  host  en  documents,  whidi  never  have  been  ques^ 
tioned.  The  bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  read  at  the 
council  of  Cadiel,  which,  by  the  way,  refers  to  A-* 
drian's  bull  as  an  authentic  document,  is  to  the  fullr 
as  expUcit  a  declaration  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain^' 
as  that  whose  credit  has  been  impugned*  The  de^ 
daration  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  their  synod  at  Cashel,' 
that  they  recognised  Henry's  authority,  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  infidlible  decree  of  Christ's  vi- 
ear,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  ail  cotemporaiy* 
historian^  native>  .English,.  and_  Ccmtinentai,  tfaat< 
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Henry  tmdertook  the  conquest  of  Irdandy  by  eom* 
Humd  of  the  visible  head  of  the  ehnrchy  iiuorder  to 
eztixpate  the  rehgious  abuses  wfaidi  prevailed  in  th^t 
oountiyy  are  sufficient  to  ji^ve  the '  true  cause  and 
nature  of  the  invasion,  it  Adrian's  bull  had  never 
existed.     Dming  four  centuries,  the  English  mo* 
narchs  and  the  parliament'  of  the  pale,  unable  to 
maintain  their  supremacy  by  the  sword,  constantly 
appealed  to  these  Pkpal  gfsoits  as  the  sacred  source 
of  their  power ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  every 
effi>rt  to  restore  the  independence  of  Ireland  vras 
placed  under  ban  and  excommunication,  as  being  a 
rebellion  i^ainst  ^e  deputy  of  the  sacred  successors 
to  the  patrimony  of  Samt  Peter.     Ailer  the  Refor* 
■lation,  when  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  divided  into 
two.parties,  which  may  be  called  those  of  the  Low 
and  High  church,  the  bitter,  so'fiir  from  denying  die 
&ct,  of  Ireland  having  been  ceded  to  England  by 
Fdipal  authority,  laboured  'Strenuously  to  maintain 
the  r^ht  of  the  Pope  to  make  such  a  grant,  and  to 
resume  it  when  the  conditions  had  been  violated. 
The  origin  of  the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  Ireland 
was  variously  stated  by  different  vmters.     One  found 
out  that  all  islands  were  included  in  the  magnificent 
donation  bestowed  on  the  successors  or  Saint  Peter 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine ;  another  discovered,  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  a  divine  right  to  islands ; 
a  tmrd  asserted,  that  some  of  the  Insh  Eangs,  dur* 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  had  resigned  the  supre« 
macy  of  their  dominions  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
while  a  whole  host  contended,  that  the  Irish,  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Patrick,  had,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  na* 
tional  gratitude,  placed  themselves  and  their  countiy 
at  the  disposal  of  their  ^iritual  father.     These  idle 
legends  are  now  only  calculated  to  produce  a  smile; 
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but  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  potent  causes 
of  evil;  and  many  and  bitter  were  the  calamities 
which  such  wicked  absurdities  inflicted  on  the  un- 
fortunate island.  , 
'  Continental  wars,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  unnatu- 
ral sons,  long  prevented  Henry  from  availing  himself 
of  the  Paped  grant ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  some  of  the  Irish  pre- 
lates, who  were  anxious  to  purchase  the  pomp,  power 
and  privilege,  possessed  by  the  English  and  Conti- 
nental bishops,  even  at  the  price  of  their  countr/s 
independence.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of 
unaided  negotiations  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture* 
An  accidental  circumstance  hurried  them  to  a  rapid 
conclusion,  and  broi^ht  the  Normans  into  Ireland, 
before  Henry  and  his  partisans  could  make  any  pre- 
vious preparations  for  the  unexpected  event. 
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b  the  worst  evik  of  civil  commotion  could  fonn  an 
•escnae  for  transfezriiig  the  sovereignty  of  a  country 
to  a  fcnreign  potentate,  the  Pope  and  the  deigy 
mi^t  have  found  a  poweiftd  apology  in  the  state  of 
•Ireland  during  the  century  (hat  preceded  the  English 
invasion.    The  fiital  victory  at  Clontarf  so  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Munster  prinoea^  that  the  O'Brieos 
were  unable  to  retain  their  prcenunencey  and  die 
kings  of  the  North  and  West  became  the  principal 
candidates  for  the  supreme  power.  Turlog^  O'Con- 
nor, King  of  Connaught,  nominally  obtained  this 
dignity ;  but  he  was  fiercely  opposed  by  O'LacUan, 
duef  of  the  northern  sept  of  Hy^Nial,  aided  by 
many  other  princes  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.     After 
a  long  and  desultory  wai&re,  the  rivals  agreed  to 
divide  the  sovereignty  between  them ;  buty  like  all 
similar  expedients,  the  peace  obtained  by  this  ai^ 
langement  was  partial  and  temporary,  ana  war  was 
soon  renewed  between  the  partisans  of  the  competi- 
tors.     O'Rourke,   Prince  of  BreflPny  (the  present 
county  of  Leitrim),  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
O'Connors ;   while  lus  neighbour,  Dermod  Mac- 
Muichadi  Sang  of  Leinster,  was  as  vigorous  a  sup- 
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porter  of  the  H  j-Nial  dynagty.     Their  political  dif* 
ferences  were  further  heightened  by  personal  causes. 
O'Rourke,  &r  advanced  in  years,  bad  married  Der- 
▼orghaly  a  princess  of  Meath,  that  might  have  been 
his  daughter,  and  had  soon  cause  to  suspect  that 
her  affections  were  fixed  on  the  youthful  Dermod, 
the  &me  of  whose  beauty  and  courtesy  was  spread 
throu^  all  the  surrounding  septs.     The  war  be- 
tween the  partisans  c^  O'^Connor  and  O'Lachlan 
was  renewed  ;  Dermod  invaded  the  territories  of 
0*Rourke,  and.  carried  away  Dervorghal  a  willing 
captive  into  Leinster.      The  injured  prince  com- 
filained  to  O'Connor  of  the  gross  wrongs  he  had 
received ;  and  the  Kii^  of  Connaught  at  once  lo> 
vied  an  army  to  support  his  ally.     Dennod*s  terr^ 
tories  were  invaded  before  0*Lachkn  could  come 
to  his  assistance;  but  he  purchased  peace,  by  rt- 
storing  the  lachr  to  her  husband,  and  making  com- 
.pensation  for  the  ravages  his  soldiers  had  committed 
in  Bieffny  (a.o.  1154).     This  event,  which  most 
htstonans  assign  as  the  immediate  cause  of  tlie 
•Anglo-Norman    invasion,    really  occurred  sixteen 
years  bdbre  Deimod  was  driven  into  exile,  andxson- 
.sequently  before  he  had  any  necessity  to  aak  &r  fo- 
reign assistance.    On  the  death  of  Turlogh  O'Con- 
nor,, the  undiluted  sovereignty  of  Ireland  was  given 
a  to  O'Lachlan;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Hy-Nials 
immediately  prepared  to  extend  their  dominions,  and 
.punish  their  rivals  (a.d.  1156).     The  fidelity  of 
.  Dermod  was  richly  rewarded ;  he  was  enabled  to  es- 
-tend  his  sway  over  many  of  the  neighbouring,  septs, 
.and  soon  reckoned  among  his'  vassiuiB  the  Kings  of 
'.Ossory.and  Meath,  the  Danish  lord  of  DubHn^  and 
4he  toparchs  who  ruled  in  the  districts  whidi  now 
>fontt.l3ie  oonhdea  of  Wicklow,.  Carlow,  and.Wa- 
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fold.    ThePiiiiceofBieffiiyhaidraatonfto  dreaddie 
use  which  his  rival  m^t  make  of  his  nemiy  acquired 
power ;  but  while  Dermod  was  piepaiing  utterly  lo 
destroy  the  power  of  0*Rourke»  an  unexpected  event 
produced  a  complete  revoludon  in  Insh  politics* 
0*Lachlan,  after  concluding  a  solemn  treaty  with 
Dunleve,  Prince  of  Ulad  (the  present  county  of 
Down),  treacherously  made  him  active,  and  tore 
out  his  eyes  in  prison*     This  abominable  perfidy 
roused  the  northern  chieftains  into  insurrection ;  a 
rapid  and  general  revolt  took  l^ace ;  and  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Litterluin'  O'Lachlan  telly  and  the  power  of 
his  fianOy  was  annihilated  (a.  d.  1167).    Roderick 
O'Connor,  the  son  of  Turlogh,  ascended  the  vacant 
tbrone,  apparently  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
an  electiony  and  immediately  prepuned  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  partisans  of 
his  &inily.    The  Piince  of  Bre&y  was  a  willing  a»* 
sistant  to  the  new  monarch ;  and  the  feudatories  of 
Dermod,  anxious  to  regain  their  independence,  read^ 
ly  promised  to  £ivour  his  des^ns.     On  the  advance 
of  O'Connor  into  Leinster^  Dennod  found  himself 
deserted  by  all  his  vassals ;  and»  unable  to  make  any 
rfective  resistance,  he  set  fire  to  Ferns,  his  capitd 
city,  and  fled  with  a  small  train  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
foreigners.     This  is  the  account  given  by  the  native 
Irish  historians,  and  it  bears  all  the  internal  marks 
of  truth.     The  assertion,  that  Dermod  was  driven 
out  as  the  ravisher  of  Dervcii^al,  rather  than  the 
partisan  of  0*Lach]an»  rests  solely  on  the  authority 
of  Giriddus  Cambrensis^  who,  coming  into  the  coun- 
try as  a  stranger  long  after  the  transaction,  might 
easily  have  mistaken  a  prominent,  though  incidental 
droumstance,  for  the  principal  cause  of  the  war. 
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e^ciidly  as  it  was  the  occaaion  of  die  first  act  of 
hostility  pn  the  part  of  Turlogh  O'Connor. 

Henry's  claim- to  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  pro-^ 
bably  the  motive  that  induced  Dermod  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  that  monarch,  since  no  other  plau- 
sible reason  can  be  assi^ed  for  his  not  rather  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Munster  princes,  who  were  the 
hereditary  rivals  of  the  O'Connors,  or  claiming  aid 
from  the  Kings  of  France  or  Scotland,  both  more 
intimately  connected  with  Ireland  at  the  period, 
(a.  D.  1168).-  When  the  exiled  prince  arrived  in 
Bristol,  he  found  that  Henry  was  absent  in  Gui- 
enne ;  and  thither  he  immediately  proceeded,  accom«» 
panied  by  his  secretary,  Maurice  Regan.  Having 
stated  his  wrongs  to  Henry,  he  made  him  a  tender 
of  his  allegiance;  and  having  performed  liege  ho- 
mage, received  from  the  Norman  king  letters-pat^it, 
authorizing  any  of  his  English  subjects  that  pleased 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned  monarch. 
Henry  also  recommended  Dermod  to  remain  in 
Bristol,  until  he  could  himself  come  personally  to 
his  assistance.  The  quarrel  with  Thomas-a-Becketj 
and  the  hostility  of  the  French  King,  however,  de* 
layed  the  English  monarch  so  long,  that  Dermod 
was  almost  reduced  to  despair.  In  this  extremity, 
he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  King's  letter,  and 
solicit  the  assistance  of  those  Norman  adventurers 
who  had  settled  in  Wales. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  several  of  the  N(»*- 
man  soldiers,  who  had  not  received  any  share  of  the 
Saxon  estates,  or  who  had  wasted  in  dissipation  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  conquest,  obtained  from  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings  letters  of  license  to  conquer 
for  themselves  dominions  in  Wales.     The  southern 
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part  of  the  country  was  the  principal  scene  of  these 
inTOsions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  successful ; 
and  the  county  of  Pembroke  having  been  subdued 
by  a  mixed  body  of  Normans,  Flemings  and  Eng- 
i^y  yns  so  completely  disserered  from  the  princi- 
W,  that  It  was  usually  called  Little  England  be^ 
yond  Wales.     Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  chief 
of  this  little  territory,  had  a  son,  Richard,  Earl  of 
^tr^  (now  Chepstow),  sumamed  Strongbow,  from 
|us  teats  of  archery,     Strongbow  was  celebrated  for 
to  ^our  and  military  skiU ;  but  his  dissipated  ha- 
^ite  had  riiined  his  fortunes ;  and  his  notorious  am- 
oition  depnved  him  of  royal  favour.     To  this  no- 
i>leman,  Dermod  made  application  for  assistance, 
Fonusmg  him,  that,  if  restored  by  his  aid,  he  would 
give  bun  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and  secure 
Jiim  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom-^  promise  di- 
recUy  at  variance  with  the  Irish  law,  which  made 
wie  succession  to  the  crown  elective,  and  acknow- 
jedged  no  nght  in  the  ifemale  descendante.     Strong- 
bow lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  conditions;  but,  fe^. 
ing  the  jealousy  of  Henry,  reused  to  sail,  until  he 
^ived  his  sovereign's  special  permission.     While 
ttichaid  was  thus  delayed,  Dermod  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging  other  adventurers,  equally  brave  and  unscrtt- 
v!?^  ^°*  "°^  ^  powerful  as  Earl  Richard.     The 
«"ef  of  these  was  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  the  gover- 
IJorof  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales.     He  had  been 
^^y^  into  prison  by  Rice,  or  Rhees-ap-Griffith, 
one  of  the  Welsh  princes,  for  refusing  to  join  in  an 
insurrection  agamst  the  Norman  power ;  and  he  was 
now  released,  on  condition  of  departing  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  another  country,  where  they  could  oflPer  no 
fesistance  to  the  meditated  revolt.     With  him  were 
joined  Maurice  Ktzgerald,  his  maternal  brother,  the 
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0on  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  Meiler  Fiiz-Hemy^ 
Maurice  de  Prendergast,  Hervd  of  Montmaraisy  and 

«  some  other  knights  of  reputation.     Having  made 
these  arrangements,  Dermod  prematurely  returned  to 
Irekmd,  where  he  was  soon  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger.     On  the  news  of  his  arrival,  O'Con- 
nor and  O'Rourke  marched  against  him  with  their 
united  forces;  and  IMTacMurdiad,  unahle  to  make 
any  effective  resistance,  retired  with  a  few  adherents 
into  the  fiistnesses  of  Hy-Kinisellagh,  a  wild  district 
on  the  banks  of  the  liver  Slaney.    At  the  same  rime, 
he  despatched  his  fiiend  and  secretary  Maurice  into 
Wales,  to  expedite  the  auxiliaries  who  had  promised 
their  assistance.     The  attempts  made  by  the  troops 
of  Connaught  to  fcrce  the  post  occupied  by  Der« 
mod,  were  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  and  Roderick, 
being  at  the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a 
meditated  revolt  in  Munster,  entered  into  an  accom* 
modation  with  the  crafty  monardi,  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  on  condition 
of  paying  tribute. 

In  the  beginning  of  Mav,  a,  o.  1170,  the  Nor- 
man invaders  for  the  first  tune  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  They  landed  at  a  place  called  Bann,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
immediately  sent  messengers  to  notify  their  arrival  to 
Dermod.  This  little  army  consisted  only  of  thirty 
knights,  sixty  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  three  hun- 
dred archers,  under  the  command  of  Fitz-St^hen, 
and  ten  knights,  and  two  hundred  ardiers,  headed 
by  Ptendergast — ^forces  so  apparently  inadequate  to 
the  feats  recorded  of  them,  that  their  achievements, 

at  first  sight,  seem  like  the  wild  fictions  of  romance. 
But  a  little  examination  of  the  circumstanoes  in 

which  the  Noimaos  and  Irish  were  pkced,  will  soon 
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e^ain  fliis  smmeiA  dinropoition  betwMn  cauae 
and  effect.  The  fonnfir  naa  been  milkpiy  adve^* 
taieis  for  more  than  a  oentiuy.  Havia£  no  depend* 
e&ce  bat  tkeir  swords,  they  had  deyoCed  themaelraiy 
from  in&ncy«  to  the  exercisea  of  chivalry^  and  yalued 
no  possession  but  tiieir  amis  «nd  horaee*  Tbmt 
CFoss-bows  and  tiictr  discipline  had  deoaded  fbe  6io 
of  England  at  the  battle  of  HastingB ;  and  the  wan 
on  the  Continent  had  taught  them  to  improve  these 
advantages  to  the  nimost.  The  Inshy  on  the  con* 
trary,  lad  never  served  oat  of  their  own  eounlary* 
They  had  learned  none  o£  those  improvements  in  the 
ait  of  war  which  made  the  name  oi  Norman  fesmid- 
able  throughout  Europe.  Their  soldiers  still  used  th0 
light  weapons  and  the  thin  defences  which  had  suf* 
&ed  for  their  ancestors ;  their  cavalry  was  mounted 
on  the  native  farsed  of  horses,  cidled  hobbies,  light 
md  active,  indeed,  but  not  so  £9RnidM>le  as  the 
powerful  war-horse  of  ihe  foreign  kni^ts»  It  is  no 
wcmder,  then,  tbit  the  Noimsfis,  locked  in  complete 
steel,  and  mounted  on  their  hnUiant  chaigeis,  should 
have  easSy  routed  the  half-naked  and  bafly-mount- 
ed  troc^  with  whom  they  had  to  oontendL 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  King  of 
Leinster  and  his  associates,  was  the  siege  of  Wexr 
ford,  a  Danish  town  of  great  strength  and  import^ 
anoe.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  by  asaaulti 
in  which  a^iteen  of  the  assailants,  aod  odiy  three 
of  1^  garrison,  were  slain ;  hnt  such  was  the  im» 
pressioin  produced  by  the  formidable  array  of  the 
Noirama,  that  the  garrison,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
cleigy,  offered,  to  capitulate;  and  after  a  dday  of 
three  days,  principally  caused  by  the  obstinate  pride 
of  Dermod,  the  town  was  surrendered  on  equitable 
terms. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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-  In  pursuance  of  his  pTomiseay  Dennod  bestowed 
the  lordship  of  Wexford  and  the  suiroundiiig  dis- 
tricts on  Fitz-Stephen,  coqointly  with  Fitz*Geraldy 
Uiougfa  the  latter  had  not  yet. arrived;  and  he  pre- 
sented to  Herv6  of  Montmazais  two  districts  on  the 
eoast  between  Water&rd  and  Wexford.  Henre 
planted  in  these  temtories^ .  which  form  the  present 
bsfonies  of  Baigy  and  Forth,  a  colony  of  the  Bel- 
gians who  had  settled  in  Pembroke ;  and  their  de- 
scendants, even  at  the  present  day,  continue  to  be 
distinguished  firom  the  mhabitonts  of  the  suiround- 
ing  districts  by  their  peculiar  dialect  and  customs*. 

After  these  donations,  Dermod  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Donald  Mac-Gilla  Phadric,  (a  name 
afterwards  anglicised  into  Fitz-Patrick),  the  King  of 
Ossory.     Donald  had  not*  only  deserted  Dermod  at 
the  commencement  of  his  misfortunes,  but  had  also 
been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  son  in  a  fit  of  ma^ 
trimonial  jealousy.     Suspecting  that  his  queen  view- 
ed the  princely  prisonor  too  &vourafaly,  Donald  tore 
out  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  hapless 
youth  died  in   consequence.     The  war  in  Ossory 
f  part  of  the  modem  county  of  Kilkenny)  was  more 
formidable  Uian  the  attack  of  Wexfora.    Donald 
stationed  his  forces  in  an  intrenched  camp,  whose 
strength  defied  the  assaults  of  the  Normans ;  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  valour  and  skill  were  unsible  to 
overcome  the  advantages  of  his  position.     In  this 
difficulty,  Fits-Stephen  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  feign  a  retreat ;  and  when  the 
Ossorians  rushed  from  their  camp  with  all  the. ela- 
tion of  imagined  victory,  the  men-at-arms  suddenly 
wheeled  into  line,  and  presented  **  a  wall  of  sted,  *'* 

*  The  Cwcible  exprcflnm  of  in  Itwti  amialat  so  a  nmllir 
oocBnon. 
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l^ch  the  half-nakied  Irish  could  not  penetrate.   Siir« 
prised  at  this  sudden  check,  they^  wavered ;  and  the 
duuge  of  the  knights,  at  this  decisive  moment,  at  onoe 
dedded  the  fiite  of  the  day.     Ossory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword ;  hnt  the  victors  were  terrified 
by  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  country,  and  resolved 
to  secure  their  booty  by  a  timely  retreat.     Donald, 
more  irritated  than  daunted  by  calamity,  seized  a  di^ 
ficult  pass  through  which  the  invaders  should  pass 
on  their  return,  and,'  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  his 
followers,  must  have  obtained  decisive  revenge.    De- 
ceived by  the  same  stratagem  as  before,  the  Ossori- 
aos  rushed  from  their  intrenchments.  A  party  placed 
in  ambush  by  Dermod  suddenly  assaulted  their  rear, 
and  the  lines  of  the  Normans  in  their  front  could  not 
be  broken.     Hie  people  of  Ossory  suffered  more 
severely  in  this  than  in  the  former  engagement.    As 
soon  as  the  &te  of  the  battle  was  decided,  the  Irish 
of  Dermod's  party,  whose  equivocal  fidelity  seems  to 
have  been  decided  by  success,  made  a  fierce  slaugh- 
ter of  their  flying  countrymen  ;  and  when  the  pursuit 
ceased,  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  frUen,  and  brought 
them  to  Dermod  as  a  trophy.     It  is  said  that  the 
King  of  Leiaster,  finding  among  these  ghastly  spoils 
the  head  of  one  of  his  most  virulent  persecutors,  in- 
dnised  his  ferocious  revenge  by  mangling  the  &ce 
with  his  teeth ;  but  the  story  rests  on  the  imsupport- 
ed  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  creduloiis 
writer,  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  maligning  the 
diaracter  of  the  native  Irish. 

Dermod,  encouraged  by  his  successes,  proceeded 
to  punish  the  defection  of  the  several  septs  which 
had  been  subject  to  him  during  the  Hy-Nial  dynas- 
ty; bot,^' contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  ulies,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  plundering  the  country,  and  took 
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no  tneasurefl  to  secure  his  conquests.  Hue  dtsfeetioft 
of  Maurice  de  Prendergast  exposed  him  to  new  and 
unexpected  dangler.  This  militarjr  adventurer,  be- 
lieving that  his  services  were  not  prc^rly  appnici- 
ated,  went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Ossory,  and  thos 
dbabled  him  to  act  on  the  offensive.  But  this  new 
alliance  Was  of  brief  duration.  Pi^mdeigasti  aftor  hav* 
ing  assisted  the  Ossorians  in  an  expedition  against  the 
O'Moores  of  Leix,  discovered  that  Dbrndd's  follow- 
ers treach^ously  meditated  the  murdor  of  theilr  al- 
lies, in  order  to  seciHe  their  part  of  the  plund^ ;  aild, 
justly  irritated,  returned  once  more  to  Derraod.  The 
arrival  of  Maurice  Fitz*>G^ald  With  a  fresh  band  of 
Normans,  made  the  superiority  of  the  King  of  Ldn- 
ster  so  decisive,  that  the  Ossorian  prince  o£&red  terms 
of  submission,  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Normans,  were  reluctantly  accepted. 

While  the  first  adventurers  were  thus  einployed, 
Strongbow  had  proceeded  in  person  to  King  Heniy, 
in  order  that  he  m^t  obtain  permission  to  lead  the 
ad^'enturers  in  Ireland.  Henry,  swayed  both  by 
jealousy  and  ambition,  was  equally  unwilling  to  as- 
sent or  refuse.  He  made  an  equivocal  answer,  whidi 
the  Bail  took  for  a  full  approbation,  and,  retiirmng  to 
Wales,  made  extensive  preparations  lor  his  expedi- 
tion. Raymond  k  Gros,  who  headed  the  vanguiid 
of  the  new  armament,  was  sent  with  ten  knights  and 
seventy  archers  to  secure  a  laiiding-place  fer  the  rest 
of  the  army  (a.  d.  1171.)  He  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  May  in  the  noble  estuary  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Nore,  the  Suir,  and  the  Barrow, 
a  little  below  the  city  of  Watei£»d»  and,  landing  at 
a  place  called  by  the  <M  historians  I>owiid(»u]elly«or 
Dundoaol^  immediately  erected  a  fertificalmi  of 
eardi  and  iods  to  protect  his  little  anny. 
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Watei&rd  h^d  been  originsSy  a  oolony  of  die 
Danes  or  Ostmen,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  their 
descendants.  It  was  goTemed  by  t^ro  Danish  prioe- 
oesi  Reginald  and  Svwth,  and  appeals  to  have  ^k^ 
joyed  a  quafifiod  independence.  Tlie  news  of  Ra]^ 
mond's  landing  ooasideraUy  alarmed  the  citben^  e»- 
pecially  when  they  reraemhered  the  fiile  of  Wexibid 
which  was  now  subjected  to  the  Nonnan  Fita-Stor 
l^en.  ResolTing  to  crush  the  evil  in  the  bud»  they 
sonuBoned  to  thetr  assistance  some  of  the  neig^bomv 
ing  septa^  and  closely  blodcaded  the  new  &rt.  Rayr 
mend  had,  in  the  meantime^  collected  a  great  store  of 
cattle  from  the  neiehbouring  districts,  whieh  he  drove 
against  the  lines  (u  the  besiegers.  Befora  the  Irish 
ooold  racover  from  their  eonfrunon,  the  Nomiana 
charged  and  obtained  a  victoiy,  as  great  as  it  vm 
imeiqpeoted.  M(»e  than  a  thousand  were  8lain>  and 
about  seventy  taken  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did 
not  nuke  a  generous  uae  of  theu  victory.  The 
captivea  were  massacred  in  eold  blood,  *  by  oider  of 
Raymond,  enraged  at  ihe  loss  of  his  hrotb^^inr 
aims,  De  Bevin,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle* 

Henry  had,  in  dm  mean  time,  peremptcvily  comr 
manded  Stroi^ow  to  desist  fitmi  his  ^teiprsse* 
But  the  Earl,  trusting  that  success  would  atone  lor 
his  disobedience,  set  isail,  and  arrived  m  the  bay  of 
Water&xd  with  a  fmroe  of  two  hundred  knights,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  infimtry.  The  day  after  his 
landing,  Strongbow,  by  the  advice  of  Raymond, 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  Wataifoid;  and,  after 

•  I«  tbit  ami  mim  otkw  ditwk,  t^  aiathority  of  Ma iiiitif 
Eegan  (fecretaiy  to  Kiog  Pormod)  baa  ]ieen  iolWed,  in  yi%T 
feraioe  to  tliat  of  Oiraldus  Cambremis.  Began  iras  ^n  &/•- 
witBos,  ud  a  prfaicipil  actor  in  i^  ihrns  transactioDs.  Tbe 
mSoBBatioa.  of  Cambnnsis  wai  dtririd  from  bearaay. 
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Having  inspected  the  fortificiition%  detennined  to 
haurd  an  assault.  Twice  the  Nonnans  were  re* 
poked  by  the  garrison ;  bat  one  df  the  captains  ob* 
serving,  at  the  eastern  angle^  a  cage^work  honse  that 
pymected  beyond  the  waflb,  cut  away  the  props  by 
which  it  was  supported ;  and  the  breach  caused  by 
the  Mi  of  the  house  opened  an  entrance  for  the  as- 
saihmts.  The  resistance  of  the  garrison  was  pUf 
nished  by  a  merciless  slaughter,  whidi  continued 
until  the  arrival  of  Dermod.  The  king,  successfully 
exerted  himself  to  save  the  lives  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  work  of  murder  had  ceased,  so? 
lemnized  the  stipulated  marriage  between  Strongbow 
and  his  daughter  Eva.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  such  maimed  rites  as  the  time  allowed ;  and 
immediately  after,  the  confederates  detennined  to 
inarch  against  Dublin,  whose  inhabitants  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  Dermod. 

The  news  of  these  soocesses  at  length,  roused 
•Roderick  from  his  inactivity.  He  assemUed  a  nu- 
merous army,,  with  which  he  advanced  to  Clondal- 
kan,  between  the  invaders  and  DubUn ;  but  no  sooner 
had  his  followers  seen  the  formidable  array  of  the 
Normans,  than  they  lost  all  courage,  and.  diniersed 
without  coming  to  an  engagement.  Dennodf  pur- 
sued his  march  without  fi^er  interruption ;  for 
Hesculph  MacTurkill,  the  prince  of  the  Ostmen  in 
DubHn,  after  ^e  retreat. of  the  King  of  Conoaught^ 
was  unwilling  to  hazard. an  engagement.,  Though 
the  number  of.  the  besiegers  was  less  than  that  of 
the  garrison,  the  governor  readily  offered  to  capitu- 
late ;  but  as  the  terms  could  not  be  vranged  to  the 
mutual  satis&ction  of  both  parties,  Strongbow  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  assault,  which  was  completely 
successful.     The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;.  for  the  d? 
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tfaens,  though  deaoied  by  the  8QUier%  made  • 
desperate  d^nee*  It  was  of  oourae  unaacceasfiiL 
Many  were  shdii ;  and  numbera  of  those  who  es- 
caped the  sword  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Hes- 
ci^h  and  a  great  part  of  the  gairisony  on  the  first 
darmy  fled  to  their  ships,  and  escaped  to  the  He*. 
brides.  The  TFidorioiiB  Nonnaos  next  made  an  in-* 
eorsicm  into  Meath,  i^ere  they  met  with  little  re- 
sistance. After  a  brief  can^nign  they  returned  to 
Dnblin,  laden  with  {dnnder.  Roderick^  unaUe  or 
tmwiiliDg  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  fiekl»  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  remonstmte  with  Dermod ;  but»  finding 
that  the  King  of  Leinstery'  dated  by  success^  paid 
httle  r^ud  to  his  requests,  he  orderod  the  hostages^ 
which  had  been  given  to  him  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans  to^  be-  instantly  beheaded.  One  of 
these  unlbrtunate  victims  was  Dermod's  natmal  son* 
The  slang^ter  of  him  and  his  oompsaions  complet- 
ed the  alienation  of  MaeMurroudi  finm  the  cause 
of.  his  country ;  and  at  his  deatn,  which  oocuned; 
soon  aft«r,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Strong- 
bow,  and  exhorted  him  to.  maintain  the  possession.  ; 
The  death  of  Demod  was  Mowed  by  the  defec- 
ticm  of  his  vassals ;  and  severd  other  events  if^ck 
occurred  about  the  same:time  were  still,  more  vaAb^ 
vouEsble  to  the  N<Nrmana«'  A  general  council  of  the 
Ush  dergy  was  held  at  Armagfa.  After  a  long  de-. 
Uberatum,  they«dedared  that  die  success  of  the  in- 
vaders was  owing  to  the  anger  of  Heaven^  whieh> 
the  Irish  had  provoked  by  purchasing  Englieh  slaves. 
from  the  menmants  of  Bristol^— a  city  loi^  infionouS) 
fer  this  traffic  in  human  flesh.  The  slaves  through- 
out the  eountry  were  immediately  liberated ;  and  the^ 
Luh,  believing  that  the  Divine  wrath  was  thus  avert- 
ad,  at  proy^ionaHy  :elateda    In  England,  Q^nry,: 
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moie  j0tlofig  than  ever  of  Strongbow's  snoeess,  iasiif- 
ttd  an  edict,  ilnotly  Ibrbiddiiig  the  eiqwrtafcion  of 
man,  arms  or  ammqnition,  to  Ireland. 

Under  these  carcanistanoes,  Stroogbow  learned, 
vith  dismay,  that  afonnidable  confederacy  for  the 
exjpnlsion  of  the  invaders  had  been  fanned  by  thn 
nmvB  Irish,  the  Danes  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
eetsairs  in  the  lake  of  Man*  Stnmgbow  immedi* 
aftely  sent  ordeia  to  Ftt»«Stephen  to  send  part  of  the 
tfamson  of  Wodbid  to  aasiat  in  the  defeooe  of  Dah» 
Si  B«t  die  people  «(  W«latd  no  oooiier  «« the 
mmber  of  their  mastan  weakwied,  than  they  bonb 
into  insnneetiw,  dear  the  gnater  part^  and  aenk 
ihe  rest  as  priaonera  to  an  islnd  in  the  bay.  The 
news  of  this  cahnnity  reaohed  Strongbow  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  his  eoniage  faagan  to  waver  on  aoeonnk 
ef  the  overwheihniiig  loiee  of  theenemy.  He  inune* 
diatety  sent  Lanranoe  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dub* 
Im,  to  propose  tenms  of  aocomatodation  to  Boderick, 
and  omed  to  aduioadedge  himself  his  TBsaaL  The 
Arahbishop  is  said,  by  many  ooliiQEB^  to  hafe  been 
the  oiigiiial  instigator  of  the  confrdmoy ;  bnt  ihia 
opinion  seems  to  have  IMe  foondation  in  truth;  for 
he  woidd  scarody  have  remained  ^dnntarily  in  n 
mnison  of  which  he  had  planned  the  destruction. 
Roderick  dedarad,  that  he  weidd  enterinto  no  tteakfi 
ai  which  the  depaitufe  of  the  Nonnans  fiom  the 
inland  should  not  be  a  preliminary ;  and,  in  case  ef 
a  reftnal,  threatened  to  give  immpdjate  orders  £or  an 
amaidt.  When  these  tcnna  were  proposed  in  the 
(^atmcU  of  the  adventurers,  SCib  de  Cogm  dedaved 
his  resohitien  rather  to  die  in  battle,  dian  to  piir<t 
Aase  uncertain  safety  by  diagraeefid  anbmisBion. 
These  noble  sentiments  were  i^pkuded  by  the  en** 
tiie  assembly;  and^  bcfase  ii^tu  enthysiym  had 
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tane  to  cool»  tke  troops  were  dnwn  oat»  fur  the  ap» 
patently  desperate  totevpose  of  assaulting  the  Irish 
GBinp*  The  effiict  of  the  ampriae  was  deeisiie. 
Thebeai^geis  fledy  shBoafwidkottt  striking  •  blow. 
Rodetyc  madft  no  sfibrt  to  nil j  his  troops ;  sad  the 
Normans,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  siogie  msn»  job* 
tained  a  conqdete^  rictory.  The  Danea  setumed  tp 
their  ships  as  soon  as  they  leamed  the  e?ent»  and» 
depaiting  to  the  Hefarides^  reUeved  Stronsbow  firom 
sD  his  d^Qulties.  The  afiaiisof  the  south  nen  «> 
gsged  the  attantioQ  of  the  EskL  He  sdnneed  to 
Weifoidy  wiiidbi  the  inhabitants  bumed,  and  deseited 
on  his  appcoach;  hut  while  he  was  prepsring  lo 
take  a  seiEem  vmigeance  fse  their  reTcut  and  ioma* 
tente  hoalili^,  he  was  deteoed^  by  their  threat  of 
massacring  Fitx-Stephen  and  their  other  priaoneEfc 
(hi  his  marcht  he  escaped  jawninent  danger  Ixua  an 
ambuscade  prepaBad  by  the  aept  of  the  O'Byans  al 
Hydrone  (in  the  modem  county  of  Carbw).  The 
Normans  were  assailed  in  a  nairow  pasa,  whve  their 
superior  d]sc^[>Sne  availed  but  little ;  and  their  de» 
ftat  would  have  been  ineyitaUe,  had  not  the  leader 
oi  the  Irish  been  slain  by  an  anow,  on  which  his 
fioDoweis  imnMdiatdy  dismieraed. 

The  Bail  next  proceeded  to  Waleifofdy  where  ht 
was  visited  by  his  brother-in-law,  O'Brien,  IVinoe  of 
Thomond,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Der* 
HMkL  An  expeditidn  against  the  King  of  Ossoiy 
wis  planned  by  the  two  kinsmen,  and  a  poweifiBt 
anny  advanced  into  the  territories  of  this  inveterate 
enemy  of  their  deceased  &ther-an*law.  Donald  was 
Qaabk  to  withstand  the  united  Sarcea^  and  sent  to 
oftr  tenns  of  peace*  .  A  personal  interview  was  ar^ 
N^ged,  hf  the  mediation  of  Manrioe  de  Frendera 
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gast ;  and  Donald  having  received  an  aasnratioe  cf 
aafety,  came  to  die  Noiman  camp*  O'Brien  and 
Strongbow  were  inclined  to  violate  their  safe-con* 
duct,  and  throw  the  Kkag  of  Oaaory  into  prison ;  bat 
Maurice  de  Prendefsast,  notwithstandii^  idiat  he 
had  himself  suffered  from  Donald's  treachery,  openly 
protested  against  this  breach  of  fidth,  and  threatened 
to. resist  it. by  &rce  of  arms.  The  Earl  yielded. to 
this  noble  remonstrance ;  and  the  Prince  of  Oasoiy 
was  dismissed  in  safety.  Soon  after,  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  the  O'Bymes  of  Wicldow, 
who  were  easily  subdued ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  Strongbow  received  an  order  from  Henry, 
8D  peremptory  that  he  daied  not  disobey.  Intnist- 
ing,  thermre,  the  government  to  De  Cogan«  heem- 
bmed  for  England. 

A.  D.  1171. — ^During  the  Earl's  absence,  Hes- 
eulph  MacTurkill,  with  a  powerful  army  raued 
among  the  Norwegians  of  Man  and  the.  Hebrides, 
made  a  £>rmidable  attadc  on  Dublin.  Cogan. ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Irish  prince 
named  Gillemoholmogh,  whom  he  bound  by  oath 
to  slay  the  Nomums  if  they  fled,  and  to  join  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Norwegians,  should  the  foUowers  of 
Coffan  obtain  the  victory.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought 
at  die  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  nearly  on  the.groniid 
occupied  by  the  modem  Dame  Street  and  Cork  HilL 
The  Normans,  under  the  command  of  the  governor^ 
vigorously  repulsed  every  assault ;  and  Ridiard  Co- 
gan,  issuing  with  a  chosen  band  from  the  south  gati^ 
snddenly  attacked  the  Norwegians  in  the-na^  wA 
threw  them  into  &tal  confiuiQa.  Hua  weas  (iie  time 
lor  Gittemoholmogii  to  pei&nin  his  ptomise.  He 
aoeocdii^  onknd  his.ugfat  troops  to  puxsae.  the 
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bplheai  and  the  Iriah^  miiidfal  of  their  anoieiit 
iuistility  to  the.  Danes^  stenily  lefiised  aU  quarter. 
More  than  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed ; 
andUie few  that  escaped  to  the  ships  only  delayed 
their  &te;  for  a  fierce  stonn  arose,  in  which  the. 
mater  part  of  the  fleet  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Mac- 
Turkill  was  taken  prisoner  hy  Richard  Cogan,  and 
sentenced  to  immedutte  execution— 4he  governor  pre* 
tending}  that,  as  a  pirate,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
laws  of  war.  Thus  ended  the  last  expedition  of  the 
Danes  or  Ostmen  to  Ireland ;  and  though  many  of 
their  descendants  remained  in  the  country,  especuJly 
in  the  seaports,  they  are  never,  a&et  this  event,  no- 
ticed as  a  separate  people. 

Before  venturing  into  the  presence  of  Henry, 
Strongbow  sent  his  friend  Raymond  le  Gros  to  con- 
ciliate  the  irritated  monarch ;  but  Raymond  unfcnr* 
tnnately  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the 
un&rtimate  Becket,  when  Henry  was  too  deeply 
engaged  in  averting  the  consequences  of  that  rash 
ana  wicked  de^d,  t«  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land* By  exerting  all  his  ability  and  ingenuity, 
Henry  succeeded  in  regaining  the  ravour  of  the  Pa- 
pal court ;  and,  immediately  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, summoned  Strongbow  into  his  presence. 
By  the  intercession  of  Herv6  de  Monte-marisco 
(now  called  Mountmorris),  the  Earl  was  reconciled 
to  his  sovereign,  and  permitted  to  retain  all  his 
Iri^  possessions  under  the  English  crown.  But, 
notwitnstanding  ^e  pardon  given  to  Strongbow, 
Henry  availed  himself  of  the  Irish  expedition,  as  a 
plausible  pretext  for  seizing  on  all  the  castles  in  Pem- 
broke, under  pretence  that  they  were  justly  forfeited, 
by  their  owners  having  encouraged  an  illegal  arma- 
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ment.  Having  thus  .  ttrengtiiened  kiB  pcmtr  in 
Wales,  H«iuy  offered  up  hi^  aolema  devotions  in 
the  ohurcfa  of  Saint  David's,  sad  then  prooeoded  to 
Milferd  Haven,  ii^ere  a  powetfiil  fleet  iad  army  had 
been  directed  to  ase^nUe* 


rl 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
The  lUigin  tfMmtrp  XL 


A.  D«  1172« — The  news  of  Heni/s  eztenave  pre- 
pandons  were  received,  m  Ireland  with  an  apathy  and 
unconcern  which  would  be  whdly  unaccountable*  if 
there  had  not  been  some  previous  negotiations  with 
the  Irish  prelates  and  princes.     While  he  was  yet 
delayed  in  Milford,  many  tenders  of  submission  uid 
alkgiance  were  received  in  the  royal  camp  ;  and,  »• 
mongst  others,  the  men  oif  Wexford  sent  ambassa"^ 
dors  to  exoise  their  late  insurrection,  declaring  that 
they  had  seized  Fitz-Stephen  as  a  traitor  to  his  ma- 
jes^,  and  only  detained  him  until  the  royal  pleasure 
was  known.     In  the  latter  end  of  October,  Henry 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Waterfbrd.    He  came  pro- 
fessedly not  to  conquer  the  country;  but  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  island  granted  him  by  the  Pope ;  and 
he  relied  for  success  on  clerical  intrigue,  ratner  than 
force  of  arms.     The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he 
received  the  submission  of  MacArthy,  the  powerful 
chief  of  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  who  resigned 
sSl  his  estates  into  the  hands  of  the  King,    They  were 
all  regranted  immediately  on  the  usual  conditions  of 
feodai  tenure,  exc^t  the  cil^  of  Cork,  which  Henry 
reserved  to  himself     MacArthy's  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Princes  of  Thomond,  Os- 
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sorjf  and  the  Decies.    Even  O'Rourke  of  Brefiney, 
ifdiose  fiunily  bad  been  so  long  tbe  most  eminoit 
partisans  of  tbe  O'Connor  dynasty,  came  to  meet 
tbe  Englisb  monarch  on  bis  march  to  Dublin,  and 
humbly  tendered  bis  allegiance.     On  bis  arrival  in 
Wexford,  Henry  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
pronounce  tbe  pardon  of  Fitz-Stepben.   Tbe  gallant 
adventurer  was  permitted  to  retain  tbe  lands  which 
be  bad  received  from  MacMurchad ;  but  tbe  town 
of  Wexford  was  declared  a  royal  garrison  and  an 
inalienable  possession  of  tbe  crown.      While  the 
mbst  extensive  preparations  were  making  to  celebrate 
the  festivities  of  Christmas  in  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  to  which  tbe  Irish  toparchs  were  hi- 
therto unaccustomed,  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  William 
Fitz-Adelm  de  Burgo  were  sent  against  Roderick 
O'Connor,  who,  widi  the  haughty  chief  of  the  Hy» 
Nials,  still  disdained  all  terms  of  submission.     The 
inclemency  of  tbe  season,  and  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe 
pountry,    rendered  this  expedition  inefiectnal,  and 
tbe  army  returned  to  Dublin.     In  a  temporary  stme- 
ture,  erected  outside  tbe  gates  of  the  city,  tbe  Irish 
princes  who  bad  submitted  were  splendidly  feast^ 
by  their  new  sovereign ;  and,  &r  from  regretting  tbe 
loss  of  their  iadependence,  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  becoming  the  subjects  of  a  monarch  so 
powerful  as  Henry  Fitz-£mpress,  for  by  this  naiiie 
the  native  historians  invariably  designate  tbe  Norman 
monarch,  in  order  to  gratify  their  national  pride,  and 
excuse  their  subjection  by  the  great  nobility  of  their 
master.     To  fulfil  tbe  conditions  of  the  Papal  grant, 
and  to  provide  for  tbe  future  administration  of  tbje 
country,  Henry  summoned  a  synod  of  tbe  Irish 
princes  and  pfelates  at  Casbel,  under  tbe  presidency 
of  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  the  legate  of  the 
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Molj  Seet  To  this  council  came  the  ArchbishoM 
of  Dubiui)  Tuam,  and  Caahel;  the  Bishops  of  the 
difieroit  sees  in  the  South  and  East ;  a  few  of  the 
English  clergy ;  the  most  powerful  toparchs  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Leinster ;  and  all  the  Norman,  barons  who 
had  obtained,  or  hoped  to  obtain,  grants  of  Irish 
estates*  The  bull  of  Pope  Adrian,  and  its  con- 
firmation by  Alexander,  were  read  in  the  assem* 
Uy ;  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  granted  to  Henry 
by  acclamation ;  and  several  regulations  made  for  in- 
creasing  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  cleigy,  and 
assimilating  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  church  to 
that  which  the  Romish  See  had  established  in  west* 
em  Europe.  Gelasius,  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh, 
did  not  attend  the  spod,  but  excused  himself  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities ;  but  he  subse* 
quently.came  to  Dublin,  and  publicly  gave  his  full 
assent  to  all  the  proceedings.  The  rest  of  the  win- 
ter was  spent  in  pr^arations  for  extending  and  se- 
curing the  conquests;  but,  unfortunately,  before 
Henry  could  put  the  wise  plans  which  he  meditated 
into  execution,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Eng- 
land by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  of 
his  ungrateful  sons,  and  of  the  arrival  of  two  Papal 
legates,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Becket's 
murder.  Sensible  of  his  danger,  the  monarch  sailed 
from  Wexford  on  the  feast  of  JBaster,  1173,  '<  leav- 
ing behind  him, "  as  Sir  John  Davis  remarks,  *^  not 
one  more  true  subject  than  he  had  found  on  his  first 
airivaL  "  The  government  of  Ireland  was  intrusted 
to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  with  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gejrald  as  his  assistants.  The  celebrated 
John  de  Courcy,  the  tales  of  whose  prowess  are  so 
wild  and  romantic,  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Ulster,  by  a  grant  of  all  the  land  which 
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lie  oould  wrest  from  the  native  posBesdorsf  and  tlla 
entire  ootinty  of  Meath  was  given  to  Hugh  Ae  Lacy; 
The  premature  departoire  of  Henry  was  the  primaiy 
cause  of  dl  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  lahonred 
for  centuries.  Had  he  comjdeCed  the  siibjugatiolt 
of  the  country,  he  would  naturaDy  have  establislMd 
a  uniform  system  of  law  and  goverament ;  he  would 
have  made  nis  foUowers^  and  the  native  inhidntanfeB^ 
hear  the  common  name  of  ftHow-sobjeots;  Unfb^» 
tunately,  after  his  depaitnre,  the  eiLtension  «f  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  power  was  inttUBted  to  private  ad* 
Venturers,  whose  rewards  Were  the  spoils  of  the  rtm,^ 
quished.  When  spoliation  was  llius  legialised,  it  h 
not  surprising  that  many  Norman  ieadm  wiMe  «i» 
scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  their  victims,  and 
seized  the  lands  of  those  who  were  in  tlie  King^a 
peace,  as  eagerly  as  the  estates  of  those  who  still 
disdained  submission.  Indeed,  the  septs  which  had 
been  foremost  in  adcnowledging  the  Normaa  sow* 
reignty,  were  the  greater  sirffeMVB.  The  adveii« 
lurers  seized  their  lands  on  any  pretence,  or  on  no 
pretence.  The  provincial  governors  weie  br^>ed  by 
a  sliare  of  ^  i^il  to  K^use  rechresa ;  and  an  m» 
peal  to  the  eovereign  was  difficult  on  account  of  toe 
distance,  and  not  likely  to  suoceed,  when  the  crime 
was  supposed  favourable  to  the  royal  interests.  The 
settlement  at  the  synod  of  Casiidi  was  maniCMtfy 
misimderstood  by  ul  the  parties  concerned.  The 
clergy  believed  that  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  Loid 
Paramount  onlv  as  deputy  to  the  Pope.  The  to- 
pai<chs  si^jposeo,  that,  by  their  tender  of  allegiance^ 
they  only  conceded  the  precarious  sovereignty  whidi 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  native  princes ;  and  Henry 
imagined  thk  he  had  sectired  the  possession  of  the 
island,  though  his  pownr  really  extended  not  beyond 
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Ihe  places  actually  coloniaed  by  the  Normans.     The 
dtstincdion  between  the  new  settlers  and  the  nativef 
nas  preserved  move  Ibrcibh'  by  the '  continuanoe  of 
the  Brdion  law^  and  the  old  customs  of  tenure  and 
descent.     The  EngMsh  laws  were  granted  only  to 
the  Norman  settlers,  to  the  citizens  of  the  principal 
sei^orts,  and  to  a  few  who  obtained  charters  of  deni- 
zation as  a  matter  of  favoor.     Five  principal  septs^ 
the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,   the  O'Connors  of  CUm* 
naught,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  the  O'Lachlans 
or-  Mdadilans.  of  Meath,  and  the  MacMurroghs, 
called  also  Kavenaghs,  of  Leinster,  were  received 
widiin  the  pale  of  English  .law ;  but  all  the  rest 
were  esteemed  aliens  or  enenuies,  and  could  neither 
sue  nor  be  sued,  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
bedv    This,  in  &ct,  amounted  to  a. total  denial  of 
j»tice  .for  «.y  wrongs  inflicted  &  the  natim.* 

*  One  instance  may  be  quoted  as  an  example.'  It  ocettfi 
amioog  the  roDs  of  pleas,  28.-  Edward  UL  ; 

"  Simon  Neal  complains  of  William  Newlagh,  that  lie»  with 
force  and  arms,  on  the  Monday  jahet  the  feast  o^  Saint  Mar- 
garet, at  CSondalkxn,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  bt>oke  the  said 
Simim's  dose  and  his  herbage  with  oxen,  calmes  and  sheep, 
ooosomed  8*id  tsampled,  contrary  to  the  peace,  &c. ;  whence, 
he  sa^  that  he  is  damaged  to  the  amount  of  twenfy  shillings 
and  thereof,  && 

M  And  ^e  afiiressid  M^lliam  comes  noW  and  says,  that  the' 
aforesaid  Simon  tt  an .  IrishfuaH,  and  not  of  fhejiw  bhods  ;  ■ 
and  asks  judgment  if  he  be  held  to  answer  him. 

«  And  the  aforesaid  Simon  says,  that  he  U  one  of  the  fast 
Uoodt,  to  wit,  of  the  0*Neales  c^  Ulster,  who,  by  the  conces- 
sion of  the  progenitors  of  our  lord  the  king,  ought  to  etgoy  and 
uu  the  liberties  ofJEnpland,  and  he  deemed  aa  freemen,'  and 
this  he  ofibrs  to  verify,  &o.  j 

"  And  the  aforesaid  William  says,  that  S^mon  i»  an  Iriah^ 
'man,  and  not  of  the  O^NcaUa  of  Ulster,  nor  of  the  five 
Hoods s  and  thereupon  issue. is  joined,  &c.  Wherefore  let  a 
jary,  fcc ' 
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The  old  rolls  contain  Bumbeileflft  inaUmces  of  caiii» 
plaints  made  for  various  acts  of  Tiokaice»  to  wbicb 
the  dsfendanta  plead^  tha^  ^  the  fdaintiff  la  an  Iridic 
man,  and  not  of  the  five  bloods, "  an  answer  wbich^ 
if  verified,  was  always  held  solBeienti  Whmi  aa 
English  settler  waa  slnn,  the  murderer  was  execote& 
according  to  English  law;  but  the  dea^  of  a  natsve- 
was  ccHnpenaated  by  an  eri^  aocovding  to  the  Bxo« 
hen  code.  Such  an  inoongraity  afforded  ao  many 
ehancea  of  eacap^  to  the  pewendl,  and  opened  so- 
many  facilitieB  m  suppressicH^  that.  we>  cannot  woa^t 
der  at  the  oppoakion  which  all  plana  for  the  esta** 
Ui^ment  of  a  an%nn  system  of  law  xeceised  fiont 
ike  adventuieia  and  theb  descendants. 

The  incompletenesa  of  the  conquest  prodnced  ano« 
Aer  evQ  of  even  gneater  magnitude,  idieae  effects 
are  not  wirolly  effiioed  at  the  present  day.1  We  have 
seen  that  knd  was  held,  at  toe  pleasure  of  the  to- 
pan^  that  all  his  S4l4iwers  wieiSi  twants  at  will,  who 
might  be  difflposB^eed  jpt  a  moment's  warning.  Tlie 
possession  of  siqular  power  was  ardently  desired  by 
the  Norman  barons.  With  short-sighted  policy^  they 
preferred  a  horde  of  miserable  serfs  to  a  body  of  sob- 
stantial  yeomaarv ;  and  the^  sai^ificed  readily  their 
true  interests^.and  the  interests  of  both  countries,  to 
secure  this  object  of  their  unworthy  ambition.  A 
similar  folly  seems  to  have  seised  on  the  successive 


**  Whksk  jnron  m  vpo&,  their  fMSx,  tliftt  tht 
Simon  u  of  die  0'N«&b  of  mater,  and  ia  of  the  ftre  Uoode, 
which,  by  liie  oonceaaion  of  the  ptogenitora  of  our  lord  6ie 
long,  onght  to  enjoy  and  oae  ihe  mwrtiea  of  England,  and  he 
deemed  aa  freemen;  and  diey  aaaeaa  Ihe  damagea  at  ten  pence. 
Tlttrefore  it  b  Cjonaidered,  that  the  aforeaaid  Shnon  ahould  re- 
cover againat  die  aforeaaid  VHHiaiii  tibe  damagea  aforeaaad,  and 
that  tlw  aforeaaid  lUifflliaQi  ahould  b«  Qomimtted  to  ju||  vi. 
til,"&c. 
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diat  have  wielded  die  destinks  of  Iit^ 
hod.  NodiiBg  was  deemed  80  fomudable  as  aa  indsp 
pendent  tenantry ;  no  posseanon  mon  deskable  than 
an  estate  atodced  with  beii^  who  were  slaves  ia  aH 
bat  the  nasM.  Henoe,  for  many  centmieSy  the  mliM 
abie  daas  of  substantial  £innen  was  utterly  .na* 
known  in  Iceland^^'^ieneethe  number  of  such  is  emen 
BOW  incon6]derable-««4md  hence  the  gseat  mass  always 
cesdy  lev  insumetion,  when  summoned  by  popdai 
leaden  or  by  dieir  own  passions ;  men  possessing  ng 
syn^Mt^  with  their  landlords^  ix  never  did  commur 
aity  of  feeling  exist  between  master  and.  dave ;  aaea 
having  nodiii^  to  lose  in  agrarian  tumult,  and  ereiy 
thing  to  hope  £rom  die  prospect  of  revolution.  The 
Norman  dhgarchs  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used) 
were  bad  masters  and  worse  subjects.  The  monarchs 
soon  found  the  degenerate  English  who  had  adopfc- 
«d  Irish  customs  more  obstinate  and  more  formidabk 
enemies  than  the  natives.  In  the  language  of  the  oU 
-histoiiaasy  *^  they  were  more  Iridi  thsm  the  Itidk 
-themselves  ;■'  and,  from  their  first  settlement,  their 
piinctpal  object  and  that  of  their  sucoessoss  was,  to 
control,  and  if  possible  paevent,  the  w^desome  in^ 
€uence  of  the  British  government,  in  order  to  mainp 
taia  their  own  monopoly  of  oppression*.  Had  Henry 
remained  a  saffident  tiine  to  complete  his  prudent 
plans,  he  m^t  really  have  ^establ&hed  an  English 
interest  in  Ireland;  but  he  only  1^  behind  him. an 
oUgari^,  which,  like  aU  other  olimchies  ip  a  coun- 
try possessing  the  semblance  of  nB^sedom,,  was  ever 
j^ous  of  the  sovereign,  and  odious  to  die  people. 

ScsM^y  had  Henry  d^arted,  when  new  common 
tions  proved  how  insecure  was  die  settlement  whidi 
he  had  eiefited.     Stsongbow  was  obliged  to  send  an. 
annyto  polktft  4he»  ^jscaniasd  tribal  ^Qcn.  tiie  to<f- 
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parchs  in  Ofally.  On  his  return,  his  forces  wiere  snd^ 
denly  attacked  in  a  defile,  and  Robert  de  Quincy^' 
his  son«in-law  and  standard-bearer,  slain.  The  grant 
of  Meath  to  Lacy  occasioned  more  important  tumults* 
Some  of  the  toparchs,  but  especially  O'Rnaik  of  Breff- 
ney,  had  been  received  into  the  King's  peace,  and  con- 
firmed in  their  possessions ;  but  they  justly  dreaded, 
that  the  formidable  castles  which  Lacy  was  erecting 
and  garrisoning,  would  prore  too  powerful  for  royal 
grants  and  l^al  claims.     It  was  proposed  that  O*- 
Ruark  and  Lacy  should   arrange   their  respective 
boundaries  in  an  amicable  conference  on  the  hill  of 
Tarah ;  and  thither  both  repaired  with  trusty  bands 
of  ■  their  adherents.     Both  parties   are   accused  of 
treachery,  and  very  pobably  both  were  equally  guilty. 
The  conference  terminated  in  a  furious  engagement. 
Lacy  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  Fitz-Genud  ;  but 
O'Ruark  was  slain  on  the  spot  with  a  great  number 
of  his  followers.     Similar  incidents  alienated  the  af- 
fection of  the  princes  who  had  submitted  to  the  N<»r- 
roan  dynasty.  They  found  that  the  sovereign  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  afford  them  protection  against 
the  avaricious  adventurers ;  and  they  resdked  to  take 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Henry  was 
placed,  and  make  one  bold  effort  for  independenee. 
The  rebellion  of  Henry's  unnatural  children  was 
supported  by  his  inveterate  enemy  the  King  of  France, 
and  by  many  of  the  diminished  native  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  north-western  shores  of  GauL     His 
queen  and  several  of  the  English  nobles  had  joined 
Uie  infimious  confederacy,  and  there  seemed  no  means 
by  which  his  ruin  coula  be  averted.     But  the  abili- 
ties of  Henry  rose  superior  to  danger.  He  took  into 
his  payaJaige  body  of  those  military  adventuiers 
called  Brabaafonsy  who  wandered  through  Europe 
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]Q  seaiieh  jotsn  employ^'.     He  summcHied  his  adhe- 
rents from  every  paurt  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  used 
aD  the  diplomatic  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  con- 
summate master,  to  sow  discord  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance  formed  against  him.     The  alacri- 
ty  with  which   Strongbow  hastened  in  this  con- 
jimcture  to  bring  assistance  to  his  sovereign,  effaced 
the  jealousy  which  bad  been  previously  entertained 
of  his  designs.     He  was  sent  back  to  Ireland  with 
the  authority  of  Lord-deputy,  and,  with  what  he 
deemed  of  equal  importance,  permission  to  avail 
himself  of  Raymond's  abilities  in  any  enterprise  that 
appeared  advisable.     Immediately  after  his  arrival, 
Strongbow  took  care  to  remove  those  leaders  whose 
ambitioii  would  probably  have  induced  them  to  re- 
sist his  aut^rity.     Lacy,  Cogan,  Fitz-Stephen  and 
fitz-Gerald,  were  ordered  into  England  to  assist  the 
King  of  England  in  his  war  against  the  Scots ;  and 
the  danger  of  their  jealousy  being  thus  removed, 
Raymond  was  ordered  to  lead  the  English  army  into 
the  territories  of  the  revolted  princes.     This  expe- 
dition was  equally  successful  and  profitable.     Ray- 
mond laid;  waste  the  district  of  OfaUy,  and  extended 
his  ravages  into  the  south  of  Munster.     He  led  his 
anny,  laden  with  plunder,  to  Lismore,  and  resolved 
to  send  the  booty  thence  to  Waterford  for  greater 
security.     The  Prince  of  Desmond  and  the  people 
of  Cork,  having  heard  of  the  rich  stores  about  to  be 
transmitted  to  [Water&rd,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  support- 
ed by  an  anny,  to  intercept  them. on  their  passage ; 
but  on  the  same  day  they  were  defeated  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  Raymond  entered  Waterford  in 
all  the  pomp  of  military  triumph. 
.    These  victories  made  Raymond  a  great  &vourite 
with  the  soldiers ;  and  his  relEidiness  to  wink  at  their 
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excemeSf  seeuted  him  their  offectioiiB^  Relying  <m 
this  power,  and  elated  by  saceessy  he  now  Tentareift 
to  a^  foodie  hand  of Basili%  Strongbon/a  nsteti  tan^ 
the  office  of  tftandard-bearer  of  Lekister.  Irritated  «t 
the  pei'emptoiy  refusal  of  both  hfe  detnandsy  Bay- 
mond  returned  to  Wales,  and  the  comtnabd  df  tbtf 
army  was  given  to  tler^  of  Moontmafais,  a  iaa&  of 
Inferior  al^litieS)  and  grsally  dicfiked  for  the  severi^ 
of  his  discipline.  Emulous  of  rivalling  IUytiiOB(Fs 
fimie,  Herv6  persuaded  l^oi^ow  to  attempt  the 
Subjugation  of  Munster*  The  army  advanced  to 
Cashel  without  Mu^ounterins  any  opposition ;  bui 
an  atutiliary  force  of  Ostmen  from  I)tx»iiit  was  suN 
pnsed  by  O'Brien  near  Thurles,  and  eat  to  pieces* 
The  news  of  this  calamity  showed  Strongbow  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  retreats  He  letif^i  with  great 
tttecipitaiion  td  Waterferd  |  And  the  Irish,  magnify* 
ing  this  slight  advuitagc  int6  a  decisive  vietorv,  d«* 
diured  that  they  would  fiev»  make  peace  until  tb^ 
had  elpelled  the  invaders.  The  new  confederacf 
was  joined  by  tibe  Kav^naghs,  and  the  other  princH 
pal  septs  which  had  hitherto  si^portdd  the  NormaM 
in  all  their  efforts ;  a  tud  from  wluch  it  may  fidrj^ 
be  presumed,  that  gratitude  to  their  allies  Was  m 
£ttle  a  virtue  of  the  invadei^  as  mercy  to  the  va&« 
quished;  and  Roderick  O'Connor  was  induced  t6 
{)lace  himself  at  fhc  head  of  a  confederacy  whidi 
Seemed  to  ei^y  the  &irest  prospects  of  success. 

In  Uiis  difficulty,  Stron^bow  found  himsetf  fofoed 
1(5  have  lecburse  to  Raymond  le  Gros^  Atid  s«ftt1mea-* 
dengers  to  solicit  the  tettttn  of  that  valiant  leadftf* 
Raymond  readily  acceded  to  the  request.  He  eok 
lected  a  new  band  of  adventurers ;  and,  crcssing  the 
fca,  arrived  in  Watevfor d  when  1^  iahabitaats  were 
<in  the  pekt  o^altWfptiiig  ligetund  miMicre'  6f  t&tf 
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glnisoiU  Th6  nuptials  of  Raymond  and  Bteilia 
were  oelebmted  at  Wexford ;  and  on  the  followii^ 
momingy  the  bridegroom  proceeded  to  diedk  the 
advance  of  0*Conn6r'8  ann;f,  which  now  threatened 
tti  attack  on  Dublin^  But  the  Irish  monarch  was 
ttnabk  to  bring  his  tumnltaoua  forces  to  an  engage^ 
ment.  Eager  ta  sednre  the  plunder  they  had  ob» 
tamed  in  Meath»  the  chieftains  insisted  oh  retiin^ing 
home ;  nor  oo«^  they  be  persuaded  to  make  a  stand 
when  Raymond  overtook  their  rear,  and  slaughtered 
9eveal  companies  almost  without  resutanoe«  Hav* 
ing  repaired  the  castles  which  had  been  destroy^  in 
Meath,  Raymond  nett  led  his  army  into  Munster* 
to  punish  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thoihond.  He  was 
attended  by  his  usual  good  fortune.  The  Irish  troops 
everywhere  fled  tit  his  approach*  Limerick  inna 
tiktn  )^th  little  loss,  and  its  plunder  enridked  the 
victcirious  aiiny* 

This  last  defeat  convinced  Roderidk  0*Connor» 
who  leans  to  have  despohded  from  thft  very  begin- 
ning, that  nothing  but  timely  submission  could  save 
him  fix>m  impending  ruin';  but,  disdaining  to  negdi 
tiifte  with  Strongbow,  he  seht  ambsssadors  to  King. 
Henry,  tben  in  England*  A  tfeaty  was  conduded 
dn  eqmtable  conditJions,  whi6h,  like  most  titoaties  of 
the  tune^  was  observed  no  longer  tha:n  served  thti 
purposes  of  the  strongier  party^  Roderick  fi^  bon«^ 
fatted'  in  the  possesswn  of  his  hereditary  domi" 
itioiis,  and  permitted  to  tetiiin  the  empty  title  of 
King  of  Iceland. 

Tht  iavoursbk  prospects  thus  opened,  wne  threat- 
ened with  ^eedy  extinction  by  the  jealoijis  suipioions 
of  Henry.  He  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  tales  whidi 
Heiv6  told  of  Raymond's  amHtion ;  and  sent  ovet 
four  commissioners,  two  of  whom  were  diaiged  to 
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conduct  Raymond  into  England,  and  the  others  dk 
i«cted  to  inyestigate  the  proceedings  of  Strongboww 
The  commissioners  were  received  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  station.  Raymond  professed  his  readi- 
oess  to  obey ;  but,  while  his  departure  was  delayed 
hv  contrary  winds,  news  arrived-  that  O'Brien  of 
Thomond  had  again  renewed  the  war,  and  had  at« 
ready  so  vigorously  pressed  the  siege  of  Limeriekf 
that  the  garrison,  unless  instantly  relieved,  most  ca- 
pitulate. The  army,  zealously  attached  to  Raymond^' 
and  conscious  of  its  own  importance,  refused  to 
march  unless  headed  by  the  fiivourite  general ;  anil 
the  commissioners  were  forced  to  yield  a  reluctant 
assent  to  a  requisition  which  confirmed  all  their  sus^ 
picions. 

•  The  expedition  into  Thomond  was  completely 
successfuL  O'Brien's  army  was  routed  near-  Casb^ 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  superior  numbers, 
and  a  formidable  position ;  the  siege  of  Limerick  was 
raised ;  and  M unster  was  filled  with  terror  and  dis- 
may, by  the  rapid  career  (^  the  victc^ous  army.  A 
civil  war  in  Desmond,  originating  firom  that  pregnant 
source  of  convulsions,  the  law  of  Tanistry,  afFord6d 
Raymond  a  pretext  for  advancing  into  that  country* 
Mac Arthy,  rrince  of  Desmond,  had  been  dethroned 
by  his  son  Cormac,  who  feared  that  the  succession 
would  devolve  on  some  other  individual.  The  exiled 
toparoh,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  Henry,  claimed 
the  assistance  of  the  English  general,  and  promised 
a  munificent  reward  if  his  restoration  could  be  efiect* 
ed.  Raymond  eageily  embraced  the  ofiW.  He  ad- 
vanced into  Desmond,  and,  by  the  mere  tBtror  of  hift 
arms,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  their 
lightiul  soverei^    He  was  rewaided  by  the  gift  of 
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soine  Suable  lands  in  Kerry,  which  he  retained  and 
tBDumitted  to  his  posterity* 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  Raymond  was  a- 
laimed  by  the  receipt  of  a  mysterious  letter  from  his 
wife  BastUa. '  It^tated»  that  her  great  tooth,  which  had 
adied  so  long,  was  at  Ust  friUen  out,  and  entreated 
him  to  retum  with  all  speed  to  Dublin.  This  enig« 
IttBtical.  announcement  of  Strongbow's  death  jusdy 
slanned  Raymond.  He  knew  that  the  Irish,  notwith- 
standing ihek  pretended  submissions,  really  abhorred 
the  invaders,  and  he  dreaded  their  seizing  this  op- 
poituni^  to  join  in  a  general  revolt,  and  overwhehn 
the  En^iah  army  in  detail.  In  this  juncture,  he  ad* 
opted  the  wise  plan  of  concentrating  all  his  foreea 
on  the  eastern  coast,  where  assistance  might  easily  be 
TCceived  from  England.  Withdrawing,  therefore,  the 
ganison  from  Limerick,  he  gave  up  the  possession  of 
the  dty  to  O'Brien,  pretendmg  to  confide  in  his  la- 
^vifi^  promises  of  fidelity,  and  his  solemn  oaths  of  al- 
legiance. The  garrison,  however,  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed over  the  bridge,  when  th^  had  the  mortification 
to  see  it  broken  down  behino  them ;  and  at  the  same 
tBBBoey  the  flames  that  arose  from  the  devoted  city, 
showed  how  little  oaths  and  promises  could  bind  the 
perfidious  Prince  of  Thomond. 

The  obsequies  of  Strongbow  were  performed  in 
Bnblin  vrith  great  magnificence.  He  left  behind  hitti 
ao  male  heir,  which  the  superstitious  chroniclers  at- 
ti3>ute  to  the  sacrileges,  which  he  had  committed  or 
satfaorized.  His  character  is  drawn  in  very  different 
ccdours  by  the  historians^  of  the  English  and  Irjsh 
parties.  From  both  it  appears  that  he  possessed,  in 
BO  ordinary  degree,  the  military  skilii.  jeomantic  dar- 
ing, and  h^h  .chivalrous  valour,  that  usually  bdor^d 
to  the  Konhanadventmers;  but  that  his  military  vir^ 
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tiMg  wen  snllM  br  the  craelty,  npacitjri  slid  mk* 
leamesa  of  the  xniseiy  mflicted  on  the  VBiiqniihect 
which  the  Northern  tnbes  and  their  desoendiiatt  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  cotiqoests. 

Raymond  wai  dunen  ehief  governor  hj  the  oocbi" 
cS  nntil  the  King^a  pleaiiire  could  be  known  $  bm 
Hency^  yieldiiiff  to  jealoiuy,  appointed  as  his  dtt)nty» 
William  Ftta-Andehn  de  Bcugo,  a  nobleman  aOicdtp 
him  by  blood*  The  new  governor  was  aooonqwnicd 
into  Ireland  by  a  galhmt  train  of  knighta^  amongwhomt 
Flte^Stephen  de  Comi,  and  Fits-Walter,  iJke  ance^ 
tor  of  the  Ormond  nmily,  were  most  ocMupicoona* 
Anotheri  and  equally  important  depi^  arrived  ift 
die  same  tirae«  Vivian,  the  Papal  legate,  came  otvc 
with  a  bidl  confirming  the  previous  grants,  and  was 
stttoded  by  Waliingfiord,  an  Ei^g^ish  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  to  assist  him  in  reforming,  that  i%  endiving  the 
Irish  churd  (a.  d.  1177.)  While  Rta'Andeliti 
made  an  ostentatious  ptogress  along  te  coast,  io* 
specttng  the  fortifications  which  had  been  lately  erects 
ed,  Vivian  convened  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at 
Waterford,  in  which  the  Papal  bull  was  read  and  re* 
odved,  and  die  severest  threats  of  spiiitual  rengeance 
denounced  i^inst  those  who  should  impeach  thfr 
grant  made  by  the  successor  of  St  Peter. 

The  state  of  Ireland  during  the  administnitioii  d 
Fits- Andelm,  was  the  moftt  miserable  that  can  hi 
conceived.  The  original  invaders  looked  on  the  at^ 
Cendante  of  the  Lord-deputy  with  suspicion ;  and  the 
new  comets  eageriy  covetal  the  broad  lands  wbidt 
had  rewarded  the  valour  of  the  first  adventurers* 
The  sons  of  Maurice  Fitsgenld  were  compelled  tor 
ekchange  thehr  lands,  irfiichleiy  in  asecifre  part  of  thef 
eountty,  for  others  more  ea^aaed  to  the  incuniomr 
of  the  Irish.    Raymond  le  Qtos,  and  Eobcn  Fttx^ 
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Aq^iiRi)  ivwelux6Mto  s  tUMwnr  ooBipBftoOi  aid  thft 
^do^emuB  fbding  of  inaeearitj  of  pmperqr  in»  mi^ 
y^UKutj  chflnHedrf  Ijo  CcNurcyy  vini  toB  IsodHil-iii^ 
ooBSy  Armorie  St  Lnusnoi^  uitmImI  Uktcr  en  kk 
<nm  aeoonit)  Aid  con^nited  the  ^riiicipaHt)' cf  Ubd 
(theoonn^ofDofm).  But  thA  Imh  ifbidd  not  t«M 
ly  sdbmit  to  such  spdiitioDy  but  uudnfailied  a  Utter 
Old  vfBgdngf  dioiig^  tmmitcMBfultrai&re,  igttriBt  tfat 
adt«&tiBiars.  MDo  de  Cogan  iras  isvited  to  invide 
CoBnAc^it,  by  the  son  of  Roderidc  O^  Connor,  viihd 
vij^dtode&roaehis&ther*  He  enteted  the  eoontfy 
tvidi  ftpowerfbl  army;  butdie  Irish bomed their  pro* 
tisions  and  destmyed  their  catde,  in  older  to  depnte 
ftear  enendet  of  idbsistence*  Desmond  and  Tho^ 
nKmd  w^remiseraUy  devastated  bv  civil  waurt  between 
wnl  Aic?ftains  and  aibbitiaus  ofaulnants  for  the  office 
of  Tanist ;  and  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste  in 
diese  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  AH  that  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  sacred,  was  disregarded ; 
the  churehes  a&rded  no  shelter,  the  monasteries 
yirided  no  protection,  the  Kormsn  soldiers  paid  no 
tererenee  to  the  sanctuaries,  and  Ae  Irish  burned 
them  down  when  they  found  that  they  were  no  longer 
a.  safe  reftige.  Treachery  and  aasassinatioti  were  of 
such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  ceased  to  be  re* 
garded  as  onminaL  The  Tanist  of  tha  Hy-^Ril 
was  murdered  by  a  rival  lord ;  the  murderer,  in  bos 
torn,  fell  by  a  similar  enme$  said  the  partisans  of  both 
butchered  each  other  without  mercy,  stcifing  which 
eould  boast  of  the  greater  amouzit  of  iniouity.  The 
imperfect  records  of  the  time^  detaO  noming  but  si* 
miLr  enonnities )  and  their  accounts  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  during  this  cslamitous  period,  aH 
lestrtfBta  of  religion  and  kw  ware  bamahed  fiom 
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Ireland,  and  its  native  and  new'  inbabitants  *  equdy 
fiubiected  to  the  tyrflnny  of  their  own  brutal  passions. 
•  Kepeated  complaints  at  length  directed  Henry's 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  Fitz-Andelm's  misgo- 
Teninient.  He  was  recaUed,  and  Hudi  de  Lacy 
appointed  in  his  stead.  .  At  the  same  tune,  Henry 
conferred  thelordship  of  Ireland  on  his  favourite 
son  John.  We  are  not  told  whether  this  was  con« 
ndered  a  violation  of  the  late  treaty  with  Roderid^; 
biit  certainly  the  rights  of  the  Inak  monardi  wete 
cBsregarded  in  the  transaction,  for  the  grant  to  John 
contains  precisely  the  same  stipulations  and  reserva>- 
tions  which  had  been  made  with  Roderick.  Wi&t 
an  equal  disregard  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Irish 
princes  had  given  their  all^;iance,  the  kingdom  of 
Cork  was  granted  to  Milo  de  Cc^an  and  Robert 
Fitz-StepheHi  with  the  reservation  of  the  city  to  the 
crown.  The  territory  of  Waterford,  with  a  similar 
reservation,  was  given  to  Robert  de  la  Poer ;  a  great 
part  of  Connaiu^t  to  William  Fitz-Andelm ;  and 
the  territory  of  Limerick  to  Herbert  Fita-Heibert. 
The  prudence  of  the  adventurers  prevented  the  evils 
which  these  unprincipled  cessions  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce. They  entered  into  n^otiations  with  Ae 
natives;  and,  having  obtained  possession  of  some 
districts,  they  le&  the  rest  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants.  Heibert,  indeed,  resigned  the  grant  made 
to  him.  He  was  already  sufficiently  wealthy,  and 
too  indolent  to  engage  m  any  new  adventure.  It 
was  therefore  transfened  to  Philip  de  Braosa,  who 
was  as  little  inclined  to  brave  difficulties  or  dangers^ 
When  Braosa  advanced  to  take  posisession  of  his 
new  estate,  the  Irish  set.  fire  to.  Limerick;  and 
Bcaosa,  affirigfated  by  this  act  of  despeiationi  fled 
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jpfeeipitately  with  his  followers  to  Cork,     Nor  could 
any  persuasion  induce  them  to  renew,  their  efforts. 

Hugh  de  Lacy's  administration  was  equally  vigor- 
ous and  prudent.     He  dealt  out  imp<urtial  justice 
without  any  distinction  of  Irish  or  Normans.     He 
restrained  the  rapacity  of  the  latter,  and  endeavour? 
ed  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the.  former.     His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Roderick  O'Connor 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish,  to  give  him  a  claim 
to  Meath  more  legitimate. than  that  conferred  by  the 
grants  of  Henry ;  and  no  opposition  was  made  fto 
his  erecting  castles  and  forts  tor  the  security  of  tha^ 
part  of  the  country.     Jealousy  of  the  power  or  por 
pularity  of  his  subjects  was  Henry's  besetting  sin. 
The  accounts  he  received  of  Lacy's  administratioq, 
his  pctidence,  his  skill,  and  his  tried  valour,  induced 
the  monarch  to  suspect  that  he  meditated  throwing 
off  his  allegiance,   and  becoming  an  independent 
soverdgn.  The  deputy  was  recalled,  and  three  Lords 
Justices  appointed;  but  the  readiness  with  which 
Lacy  resigned  his  power  lightened,  if  it  did  not 
efface,  H&arfs  suspicious ;  and  the  incapacity  of  his 
successors  leading  to  a  renewal  of  former  evils,  the 
.King  was  obliged  to  restore  Lacy  to  his  govemmeitt 
in  1^  than  three  months.     The  King,  it  is  said,  at 
Lacy*s  request,  sent  Robert  of  Shrewsbury  to  Ire- 
land with  the  Lord->deputy,  nominally  as  his  domes- 
tic chaplain,  but  really  as  a  spy  on  his  conduct. 
The  Irish  clergy  had  sacrificed  the  independence  of 
their  country  to  their  avarice  and  ambition ;  but  ^bey 
fcund  themselves  cheated  of  the  eiqpected  reward* 
They  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  Pope ;  and  a 
deputation,  beaded  by  Laurence  O'Toole,   Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and .  five  bishops,  was  sent  to 
Rome,     Their  compUints  were  wdl  received;  and 
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kit  Hi^mess- «niied  Lanrenee  with  the  powsei«.of 
apoBlofic  legate*  But  Henry  was  aware  of  this  im* 
pending  dapgeT)  and  arrealed.Lauienoe  in  Nonnandy 
an  hia  fetom^  The  pnlatei  BkotwiAstandii^  all  hw 
tenonatiaiioeay  was  dfiaincd.  a  prlaQner  until  ma  deat& 
ik  118L  The  Iriah  hiatoriaBs  have  geneisally  diosen 
to  celebrate  Laiirence  aa  a  patriot^  aod  ^  Iriah 
CathoUiOe  venerate  him  aa  a  wnt ;  but  liie  doabie 
traitor  had  few  cUitna  to  eiliher  honour.  The  El^ 
liih  writer»  dwell  on  faia  hoitiiity  to  the  invaders  aa 
an  eaciiee  fer  1^  ungmte^  traatment  he  leceiviQ} 
from  Hemy.  The  Irish,  anxious  to  &id  one  friend 
of  his  oottittry  among  the  dergy,  eageriy  adopt  llii^ 
unfoModed  i«ppe$entatioD«  The  un&puted  mots  in 
die  Avdihidiop'a  life  are  few;  but  th^ decSaivefy. 
prove,  that  he  began  by  being  a  traitor  to  hia  epwi-^ 
try,  and,  not  reoeiring  the  expected  reward,  ended. 
%y  becoming  a  rebel  to  the  King  of  hia  own  aele<K 
lion.  In  the  iwry  beginning  of  the  invaaon,  we 
ind  him  actmg  as  ambassador  for  8trongbow.  At 
the  synod  of  CasM,  i»  was  feremost  in  recognising. 
Hen^a  tille;  and  at  Wateiford,  he  Joined  m  i»^ 
•ouncing  corses  agahul  dS  who  fifeo«dd  resist  the- 
arvai^ements  made  by  the  Holy  See*  He  waa  sue-^ 
seeded  by  John  Comyti,  an  Snglisknan,  and  a  great 
fevonrite  of  ihe  King  %  and  the  appoiirtment  was  ooi^ 
irmed  hy  Pope  Lucius. 

five  years  had  elapsed  since  C(»an  and  Fits>-Sto- 
phen  had  tranquilly  settled  on  then:  new  estates,  and 
nved  on  amioable  trams  with  their  neighbomt. 
•  Though  grieved  by  (he  loss  d  a  fevourite  son,  Fits- 
Stephen  had  eveiy  ppoflpect  of  teimmating  an  ho- 
noimbls  life  in  a  peaceful  old  age.  The  jeidonsy  of 
his  M  rival  Cogan  was  averted  by  the  marriage  of 
anodier  son  to  Gogan's  dav^^r;  and  the  homity 
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of  tbe  Iiiflh  Iq^svdis  seemed  to  have  yielded  to  lint 
and  fiuniliar  intercomse.  Bui  tkeae  i^peeflmoei  wem 
ialladous.  Cogan  and  his  8Pii-ui>law  were  treacb* 
efousLj  murdered  by  a  toparcby  named  Mai>-Tiiie» 
who  had  invited  them  on  a  viait ;  and*  in  the  midst 
of  the  grief  and  conatemation  oecasiooed  by  thia 
QiitiBgey  Fita-Stq)hen  waa  eoropdkd  to  provrae  Soac 
the  mety  of  Cork,  to  which  MaeAithy  had  laid 
si^ge,  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  Cogan's  murder.  Tha 
flame  of  leTolt  apcead  rapidly  through  Desmond  and 
Iliomond.  The  topamis  hasted  to  join  Mac  Aithy» 
believing  that  Cogan'a  death  aSbrdea  them  a  bwnr* 
able  opportunity  of  e^Uing  the  invadecs;  and 
fjta^Si^hen,  broken  down  with  age  and  aonowi 
aopUed  to  his  n<^ew  lUymond  for  a»it^  La 
Gros  lost  no  time  in  mardiing  from  Wexford  ta  re* 
lieve  his  uncle.  He  soon  rauied  the  aif^,  and  oom- 
peBed  the  Prince  of  Desmond  to  sue  for  peaee  on 
nnmiliating  conditions;  but  Fitz* Stephen,  was  no 
longer  seasible  of  this  success.  Grief  for  the  death 
of  his  son  had  deranged  his  intellects,  and,  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  a  hmatie. 

To  repair  the  injuries  which  die  kte  insurrection 
had  inflicted  on  the  English  power,  Henry  sent 
Richard  de  Cogan,  the  bcother  of  the  nuirdered  Imk 
ron,  and  Philip  Bany,  a  celebrated  knight  of  Waks, 
with  a  powerml  army  into  Munster..  The  aoidiera 
were  aceonapanied  by  a  train  of  ecdestasticSf  amongst 
whom  was  Gerald  Barry>  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Girsddus  Candu-ensis^  an  ecclesiastic  to  whon^ 
Henry  intrusted  the  guidance  of  his  son  John,  and: 
whose  visit  to  .Ireland  was  principally  to  aequire  sof^ 
information  as  might  serve  for  th&  direction  of  his  pun 
pil,  when  he  shoidd  come  to  take  possesion  of  nia 
hardshipu     The  fooeign  and  natiare  f^ergy  were  soon 
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engaged  in  angry  controversy  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  their  respective  establishments.   The  virtues 
and  miracles  of  their  national  saints  became  subjects 
of  fierce  and  tedious  debates.      ^^  Saints  I "  said 
Cambrensis  to  an  Irish  prelate,  **  tell  me  not  <tf 
saints ; — ^your  whole  catalogue  contains  not  a  single 
martyr,  "—r"  -^^  ^ "  ^^  ^^  Irishman,  "  your  n* 
proach  is  too  true.     My  countrymen  were  always 
t/too-  pious,  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of.  hc^ 
inen ;  but  now  that  the  wicked  Normans  have  come 
among  us,  we  shall  have  marh^rs  in  plenty^  '*     This 
aUusion  to  the  murder  of  Becket  silenced  Cambrien- 
sis,  finr  he  records  not  his  reply ;  but  he  raised  other 
questions  eqiuUy  ludicrous,  but  more  mischievous, 
which  threatiened  to  add  religious  rancoinf  to  nation- 
al hostility. 

'  As  if  Henry  had  determined  to  try  every  meanf 
in  his  power  for  destroying  his  new  kingdom,  he  a- 
gain  recalled  Lacy  from  the  government ;  and  nomi- 
nated in  his  place  Philip  de  Braosa,  whose  expedi^ 
tion  to  Limerick  has  been  already  commemorated. 
The  brief  administration  of  the  new  deputy  was  dis- 
tmguished  by  several  acts  of  outrage  and  rapacity, 
Among  which  his  exactions  from  the  clergy  are  most 
forcibly  dmounced  by  the  monkish  historians.  But 
the  evils  vfhich  Braosa  commenced  were  consumma- 
ted by  a  power  superior  to  his  ;  and  a  measure,  froinr 
whidi  Henry  expected  the  greatest  advantages,  prov- 
ed more  &tal  than  all  his  former  errors  together. 

.  The  Pope  readily  confirmed  Henry's  grant  of  the 
lordship  of  Ireland  to  John.  He  even  offered  the 
title  of  King  to  the  young  prince,  and  sent  him  the 
appropriate  present  of  a  coronet  of  peacock's  fea- 
thers, as  a  token  of  investiture.  Such  a  gift  would, 
in  the  present  day,  be  considered  a  bitter  satire  oni 
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^Jte'foUy 4uid  vsDity.of  John;  and  the  Pope  would 
■obtain  the  credit  61  a  witty  sarcasm. on  the  ibppish- 
.ness  and  imbecility  of  the  youthful  prince :  but  th« 
peacock,  in  the  midjdle  ages,  was  |he  honoured  bird 
of  chivalry^  and  shared  vfkh  the  Jadies  in  knightly 
reverence  and  devotion,  Henr^  howevery  waa  not 
grilling  to  encourage  the  Papal  interference  any  fiur- 
ther.  He  sent  his  son  to  Ireland  without  any  aew 
title,  accompaiiied  by  ^  train  of  young  nobles,  «nd.a 
&w  more  $teady  counsellors^  Vfbtoae  infllaence  he 
hoped  woi^  check  the  presumption  of  the  youUifiil 
prince  and  his  wild  associates.  When  the  news  of 
John*s  landing  m  Waterford  was  spread  abroad,  the 
Irish  chieftains  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
son  of  their  sovereign.  They  oame  in  their  Eotional 
costume,  wearing  linen  vests,  flowing  mmtles,  long 
hair  and  bushy  beards  {  ol^ects  of  curiosity  to  the 
wise  tod  aged,  but  of  uncea»ng  ridicule  to  the 
giddy  and  insolent  young  courtiers*  When  admit^ 
ted  to  the  prince's  presence,  they  advanced  widi  cUg- 
pified  ease  through  the  circle,  in  order  to  salute 
&eir  lord  with,  the  kiss  of  peace,  according  to  the 
iashion  of  theif  country.  Here  they  were  rudely 
^{fulsed  by  the  .young  Normans,  who  looked  li^n 
9adi  a  ceremony  as  a  pro£mation.  }^ot  contented 
with  this,  the  wild  nobles  heaped  further  insults  on 
the  chieftains ;  ^y  plucked  their  beards,  toimicked 
their  gestures,  and  finally  thrust  them  with  violence 
'from  the  preseaicew  "  Irishmen,  '*  says  an  old  Irish 
song,  <<  ]:eadily  Ibr^ve  injuries,  but  inslilts  never.  *' 
The  diieftaina  returned  ponie  burnjmg  lor  revenge ; 
Aey  detailed  the  stoiy  of  their  reception  to  all  whom 
they  met  coming  to  the  court;,  and  they  spread  every 
^ete  the  account. of  their  wipngs,  until  the  entire 
idand  was  animated  by  oi^e  nentimenl. of. deadly  hate 
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against  the  English  government.  Regardless  of  th^ 
€oming  storm,  John  and  his  associates  proceeded  still 
further  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects. 
In  defiance  of  the  privileges  which  Henry  had  grant- 
ed to  the  maritime  towns,  the  citizens  were  loaded 
with  heavy  taxes,  to  support  the  expenditure  of  an 
extravagant  comrt.  The  "  men  of  iron, "  who  had 
conquered  Leinster,  were  studiously  discouraged, 
and  had  reason  to  dread  that  their  estates  would  be 
wrested  from  them,  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the 
silken  flatterers  by  wh<Hn  the  prince  was  accompa- 
nied. About  the  same  time,  Lacy,  whose  personal 
influence  might  have  abated  these  evils,  was  murder* 
ed  by  a  labours  whom  he  had  employed  in  erecting 
a  castle.  The  news  of  his  death  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  the  Irish,  who  dreaded  his  abSities ;  and 
Uie  clergy,  attributing  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
saints^  for  some  act  of  sacrilege,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  make  this  event  an  additional  stimulus  to  in- 
surrection. 

The  storm  at  lengdi  burst  forth  with  fearful  vio- 
lence. News  of  disasters  poured  in  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  and  the  alarmed  prince,  having  wasted  all  his 
treasure  in  idle  pomp,  had  no  means  of  paying  the 
soldiers,  and  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  die 
veterans,  whom  he  had  wantonly  insulted.  Robert 
Barry  and  his  whole  troop  were  surprised  and  slain 
at  Lismore ;  the  garrison  of  Ardfinnan  seduced  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  slaughtered  by  the  FHnce  of 
Limerick;  Robert  de  la  Poer,  after  a. gallant  resist- 
ance, fell  in  Ossory ;  Canton  and  Fitz-Hug^,  two 
knights  of  mat  feme,  met  a  similar  fete ;  and,  but 
fer  the  galbntry  of  Fitz-Walter,  Cork  must  have 
yielded  to  MacArtby  of  Desmond.  Even  in  Meatli^ 
which  the  castles  erected  by  Lacy  rendered  the  most 
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9ceme  pait  of  tiM  BBgNsh  ^ttteMMB,  Wil^ 
had  g^m*  fliBi'uhy  in  reptifag  a  ^dangcfous  inroad 
of  toe  ttUidicfA  Iran* 

Bght  mondMi  of  discnder  had  eiqwed,  before 
Heniy  waa  ib&Y  kifennad  of  the  roia  traiicb  threat* 
«&ed  Ilia  Indi  mfteMBtei  He  immadiBtdy  detenniB- 
ed  to  recall  John  from  a  gonrammeat  wmdb  lie  hmi 
80  manoiily  abuaed,  and  to  intnist  the  adminiatnH 
tfento  Oe  Govrcy,  fdvose  desperate  vidonr  seemed 
ie  bast  qaatifuaitifm  in  this  snoment  df  danger. 
Ilia  young  painee  and  liia  gaudy  iiawi  gladly  •^visted 
a  ooMtry  'frfaere  ibeir  ]ieMDiial  nftay  was  na  longer 
secure ;  and  Am  'ihiiiuu  af  die  Eoj^ieb  intoraatB  was 
again  confided  to  the  old  settlers* 

De  Conrcy,  left  to  his  6wn  cesourcesy  acted  with 
an  the  vigour  which  the  crisis  demanded.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  young  Lacy ;  but  he  derived  more 
important  assistance  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Irish 
themselvesy  who,  even  at  this  most  important  mo* 
m&oiy  renewed  the  feuds  which  had  previously  prov- 
ed their  ruin.  The  northern  chieftains  engaged  in 
civil  war,  and  allowed  the  English  to  recover  their 
lost  ground  without  interruption.  In  Connaught, 
Roderick  being  deposed  by  his  sons>  retired  into  the 
monastery  of  Cong,  where  he  ended  his  unfortunate 
career ;  and  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  now 
the  very  shadow  of  a  shade,  became  the  subject  of  a 
violent  contest  between  the  chieftains  of  the  west  and 
north.  Still  De  Courcy  was  unable  to  surmount 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
attempted,  to  invade  Connaught,  but  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  two  armies,  eadi  fiur  superior  to  his 
own.  Hie  ability  with  which  he  extricated  his  army, 
was  more  honourable  than  any  triumph ;  but  the  Irish 
magnified  this  slight  advantage  into  a  glorious  vie- 
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tory,  and  boasted  that  they  would  now  drive  the  fe- 
reigneis  from  their  shores.  A  combined  effort  for 
the  purpose  would  probably  have  succeeded ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  private  &uds  of  the  chief- 
tains, and  the  vacillation  <^  ^e  superior  leadm,  who 
made  war  and  peace  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  adopt  any  steady 
policy.  Several  desultory  ineurnons  were  repdled 
by  the  Deputy ;  but  the  ravages  were  renewed  at 
every  fresh  opportunity,  and  the  country  remained 
distmcted  and  desolate.  Affairs  were  in  this  wretch*- 
ed  condition,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Henr/s  death, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  Richard  (1189.) 
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CHAPTER.  V. 
The  BeignM  of  Richard  L,  John,  and  Henry  IIL 

The  state  of  IreUmdy  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death, 
was  wietcfaed  4  and  unhaf^ily  there  was  every  pro* 
spect  that  the  evils  hy  which  the.  country  was  afflict- 
ed would  increasey   rather. than  diminifih.     Every 
party  that  had  shared  in  ferming  the  connection^  hi^ 
tween  the  two  islands,  was  equally  dissatisfied  and 
disappointed.     The  Pope  found  that  his  claims  for 
tribute  were  disregarded;    the  deigy  found  that 
tithes,  the  great  bribe  for  which  ^ey  had  sold  them- 
selves to  the  foreigners^  could  not  be  obtained'  froin 
the  Irish,  unused  to  such  exactions,,  nor :  from  the 
new  settlers,  who  set  all  laws  at  defiance  ;■  the  King 
found  his  soverei^ty  an  empty  title;  the  barons, 
poor  and  rapacious,  were  eager  to  make  new  tern- 
tonal  acquisitions;  and  the  Irish  toparchs,  jeafeus; 
of  the  foreigners^and  of  eadh  other,  would' neither 
piBserve  peace  nor-  wage  nw  effectively.'  .  The  deigy,- 
however, .  were  fixed  in  their  determination  to  sup-^: 
port  the  English  ascendancy.     They  dreaded  no- 
thii^  so  much  as  a  return  to  the  pie^  and  poverty 
of  me  Iridi  national  church ;  they  felt  th^oselves 
elevated,  by  their  connection  with .  Rome,  to:  the 
state  and  dignity  of  priiSkces;  andy.ooniscious  that 
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their  priyileges  would  be  lost  if  their  coontrj  attain* 
ed  inoependenoey  they  xealoiuly  preadied  the  doe* 
trine  of  submission  to  Rome  and  England.  But 
the  Papal  authority,  which  afterwards  proved  a  po^ 
tent  instrument  of  rebellion,  was  of  little  avail  in  en- 
forcing obedience.  Indeed  it  was  at  this  time,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  almost  wholly  disregard- 
ed in  Ireland ;  a  portion  of  the  native  clergy  sdli 
clinging  to  the  usages  of  ^eir  ancestors,  and  the 
laity,  in  general,  paying  little  attention  to  chums  of 
supremacy  which  th^  conM  not  understand. 

Richard,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  too 
xwdn  busied  in  preparations  &r  hoa  romantic  ezpe- 
dition  against  the.  iSawifffnt  of  Fokstine^  to  paj  any 
altf  ntioA  to  Itdand.  He  aUowecl  his  brother  Joho^ 
m  Lord  of  the  countoy^  to  ezemse  all  the  regal  ftmo* 
tkms;  md  in  his  name  all  charten  were  granted^ 
and  dbpolwi  appoiBtsd*  Joha's  fist  ac|t  was  to  i«* 
nove  De  Conrcy  firom  ilie  government,  whieb  wn 
aov  intzosted  to  Hu^  de  Lacy;  The  deposed  d^ 
pnty  immediately  rc&ed  to  ms  estates  m  Ulatcir^ 
vriAout  itHiiiPiiBg  to  ooBceal  his  hostility  te  his 
flUkSceiBiMr;  and  Aubdinnsioiibetweaft  the  two  great* 
est  Novman  leaden,  cDconraged  die  Irish  to  renew 
their  ailttiraw  on  tile  uucignefs. 

The  tkrone  o£  Connenght  was  at  this  time  po»> 
sessed  by  Cathal,  to  whom  hie  countrymen  gave  the 
epithet  of  Bloody-^faanded..  He  owed  his  electian  to 
intrigiie  and  vic^nee^  and  was  conscioiia  that  his 
sovefeigoW  oonld  onfy  be  seemed  by  spirit  and  acti- 
vity. TanBg  advantage  of  the  hatred  genezaDy  in* 
euned  by  the  Ncvmans,  he  dedared  hifluelf  reswed 
to  restore  the  andent  honoms  of  hie  name  and  na^^ 
lion;  and  he  denounced  meedy  and  fearful  vengeancfe 
en  the  JoceigBera  who  had  usuiped.  the  Burest  poe* 
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tioBS  of  the  hmi^  wi  mtn  <lffl.<rtiiwBng  Aeir  ra- 
v^gia  «]id  flfpmimn*  All  dM  feoparcha  vppkadei 
liamm  omliBiffUlB ;  the  chitftaitig  of  Thomond  and 
I)esmondlia9(eiiedtaexpn»dMir concurrence;  and 
the  tiibee  qf  Ulster  ecnl  meoccngcrs  to  offer  thmr 
aBWftanrei  De  C^ivtey  ew  the  coming  glorm,  and 
aBDl  to  aununon  his  famve  £riend  Armoric  of  Saint 
I^aorenoe  to -his  aasistanoe*  Aimoric,  collecting  a 
little  troop  of  ahout  two  hundred  fisot  and  thirty  honc^ 
hasted  to  obey  his  leader's  suHifnons ;  hut,  passing 
through  pait  of  Cathal's  oountiy,  he  hll  into  an  am* 
bnacade»  and,  overwhelmed  by  numbers^  perished» 
iKith  all  his  companions* 

The  news  of  6esh  disturbances  in  Irehuid  induced 
John  to  confiaf  the  government  on  Wilham  Petifti 
and,  soon  after,  on  William  Earl  Marshal^  who  had 
mairied  the  daughter  of  £ail  Strongbow,  and  inlicr 
fig^t  possessed  extensive  estates  in  Ireland.  Laey 
nsigned  his  power  with  great  reluctance,  and,  retire 
ing  to  his  estate,  imitated  the  example  iji  De  Coup* 
cy,  and  almost  affected  independence.  The  Eail 
Maiabal  exerted  himself  to  retrieve  the  English  m* 
tarests  in  Munslw;  and,  thoi^h  de&aled  by  the 
Prince  of  Thomond  near  Thurles,  he  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Hieae  suocessei^ 
however,  were  sullied  by  the  most  shocking  cruel- 
ties. One  of  O'Brien's  children  was  blinded^  and 
another  dragged  from  the  very  ahar^  and  remmree^ 
lessly  murdered.  Such  atrocities  provoked  revenge, 
but  did  not  inspire  fear.  Cathal  hastened  to  retieve. 
his  allies ;  and  the  English,  on  his  ajqxroachy  were 
fivced  to  a  precipitate  retreat*  Soon  «ler.  Limerick 
was  captured  by  the  Prince  of  Desmond ;  and  Ca- 
thal^ being  joined  by  O'Lochlan,  the  head  of  the 
poweifiil  sept  qS  Hy-Mial,  advanced  to  the  siega  of 


-Coiic^  ^e  only  po6t  of  stuefigtil  now  reimdnii^  %& 
th^-  Engtish  in  Muittter.  Tfa^  anny  sent  to  the  rt^ 
]kei  of  this  important  post  was  totally  deflated ;  bnt 
tbe  &t6  of  the  pkeewas  delayed^  fer  a  time^  by  a  re» 
liewal'of  the  andiBAt  fend  between  the  lival  hoitse^ 
of  O'Connor  and  Hy-Nial.  The  siege  was  raised  ^ 
bat  the  ganisoii,  having  exhansted  all  their  provi^ 
sions,  and  b^ng  hdpete^  of  t^xefi,  survendeKd  im 
die  Prince  of  Desmond. 

A.  D.  lid?.^ — Hamo  de  Valois  was  the  next  go*- 
•vemon  He  fonnd-  a  mined  army,  and  an  empty 
exchequer ;  and  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  state,  he  unscrupulously  seized  borne  of  the  estateiS 
of  the  Church.  Comyn,  the  archbishop^  was  by  no. 
jneans  disposed  to  submit  patiently  to  such  a  pro< 
eteding)  and  immediiitely  had  recourse  to-  those  spi-^ 
ritual- weiqpons  whi^  in  that  age,  possessed'  such 
wondrous  efficacy.  He  wetot  in  solemn  proeession 
to  the  cathedral,  and  ostentatiously  removed  all  thc^ 
apparatus  of  public  service.  The.  isticifixes  werd 
Lnd  prostrate ;  the  image  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  as- if  the  agony  of  the  pasaon  was  renewed 
by.  this  attack  on  ecclesiastical -ptoperty ;  and  after 
this  solemn  '&rcey  the  pndati  having  laid  hid  dib* 
cess  under- an  interdict,  d^HUrted  from  the  kingdoin« 
The  rest  of  this  ^ttnaoidltaary  contest  is  invol^  in 
obscurity.  We -only  know,  dtot  after  the  kpse  of 
aavenl  years,  Hamo  fek'remorse  for  having  injured 
the  Churdi,  and  made  a  laige  grtot  of  land  to  the 
see  of  Dublin  as  an  atonement  for  his  ofienee. 

A.  D.  1198.— Twelve  years  had  passed  smce  the 
unfortunate  Roderick  had  been  connned  l^  his  re- 
bellious chikben  in  the  monastery  of  Cong,  and,  du- 
ring that  period,  his'&mily  had  been  gradtially  wast-^ 
edbjr  civil diseoid^nd mutual  i^iurder^    {tis-deisii 
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imB  fcgan^sd  as  a  nMlier  of  litde  monetit ;  abd  Alb 
bsl  monarch' of  IidHndwad  oonaigiiedto  the  Kopb 
with  as  little  noise  as  the  'ineanesl^  oi  his  vassals.  In 
the  following  year  King  Richaid-  died^  and-  the 
thfoiie  of  England  was  usuipedfay  Jol»)  in  defiance 
of  the  nghts  of  his  nephew  Arthur ;  the  lordship  of 
Isdand  was  thns  reunited  to  the  crown  of  England^ 
and  it  -was*  espeded  that  the  royal  authority  would 
ixmsequently  command  more  respect  than  it  had  hi» 
therto  received^  The  war  with  fhrnce,  the  discon- 
tent of  the  haronSy  and  the  claim  of  Arthur,  allowed 
John  little  leisure  fer .  regulating  the  affairs  of  lie* 
land ;  and  the  pacifioation  of  the  country  seemed  aS 
fiuroffasever. 

De  Yalois  by  his  exactions,  provoked  the  lesenl* 
mant  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Uigent  petitions  for 
his  removal  were  sent  to  the  Kii^,  and  John  sum4 
moned  him  to  appear  and  plead  to  the  charges  urg- 
ed against*  him*  His*  defence  was  deemed  unsatis- 
faatory,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of*  a  thou- 
sand maiks  to  the  King ;  but  when  this  was  paid,  he 
was  allowed  to  esome  withoujk  maldng  restitution  to 
thos&he  had  j^undered;  Meiler  Fitz-Heniy,  one 
of  the  origind  inv«de«,  i.«».ppoinMd  his  soooessor  j 
and  at  the  same  time  John  confirmed  the  grant  -of 
lands  m  Thomond  to  Philip  de  l^aosa,  and  assi^'^ 
ed  theur  custody  to  De  BiHgho,  one  of  the  Fitz-An- 
ddm  fimdy  wfakh  hidfointtly  been  gifted  wid.  kiKb 
10  Connaught.  De  Bwgho  was  not  a  man  disposed 
to  lose  so  nch  a  grant  byne^igence.  He  set  out  im- 
mediately wFith  a  gallant  train,  and  exerted  himsslf 
with  such  extraordinary  vigour,  that  he  soon  obtaiR- 
ed  possession  of  Limerick,  and  established  there- a 
power  which 'threatened  the  independence  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaaght^    The  'aAirs  of  the  latter  pb^ 
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ymo9  weienqw  in  a  <failefcy<mwbl^ta  hia  dwi«i»  t  Ae 
pMMhiity of  Cathal  O'Conw  Itfd  iWKiwd  asm- 
pidl)ra8  k  ittse;  aadaalrai^  party  "vaafiinMed 'to 
laiBe  lu8  cousin  Caxngh  to  the  throne*  The  aapix^ 
]ng  Cain^h  Mailed  im  ohtaioed  the  aasistaiioe  of 
DeBufgho.  By  lusaidCatkalwaedethioMkaftera 
brief  and  lunt  reeistanoe.  He  fled  to  IRsfceir,  and  a 
liigeshare  of  bisdomainawme  aengned  to  De  Bmr* 
1^  ibr  bis  timely  aid.  Cathal  had  sufficient  inStt* 
ama  with  thenoitbeni  ebieftaiaa  to  obtain  firom  tfaos 
a  powerfiil  anny.  He  even  contrived  togainthesopr 
|WiA  of  I^acyandDe  Courcy;  and  thus,  forthefint 
line»  the  Nonaan  barons  wen  divided  sgiiiBst  eaidb 
other.  Canagh  and  De  Buigho  defeated  Calbal  and 
bis  allies  in  a  desperate  engagem^t*  The  northem 
«a|itaattributed  the  calamity  to  the  ioei^Qity  of  tbrir 
ptwee,  ishom  they  immedi^»ly  d^oaed;  and  Ulsteiv 
Hka  Coanaughty  was  of  comae  distiaeled  by  all  the 
evila  (rf  a  dispAted  suooessioB.  Cathal  did  not  jot 
despair  ctfsuQceas*  He  solidied  the  fi«indahii>  of  De 
Buil^  who  frit  dissatisfied  with  the  smaU  cewaid 
given  him  by  the  usmper,  and  drew  him  over  to  bis 
side  by  magmfloent  promises,  whiebhe  had  not  intent 
tion  to  fiilfiL  A  second  reTokiAion  enaoed,  in  whiidi 
Canagh  was  8Uin»  %hti^g  bravely  to  the  lasU  Ca» 
%  thai  was  restored  to  his  throne;  but  DeBu^^w  fiound 
that  the  valuable  cessions  which  he  expected  wm 
not  to  be  obtMned.  Stung  by  this  falsehood  and 
ingratitude,  the  proud  baron  invaded  ConnaK^!^  but 
suffered  a  defeat;  and»  be&re  he  could  take  measures 
to  retrieve  his  lbrtaaes»  he  was  recalled  to  limerick  by 
the  amieaiattoe  of  a  more  &imidaUe  enemy*  The 
l4>id-deputy,  finding  that  DeBurgho  had  viitoalfy  m» 
iimmced  his  allegiance  by  making  peace  and  war  at  Us 
pleasnre^  advanSced  with  a  numerous  amy  to  xsdnoe 
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htm  to  olndiencau  H«  irm  pmei  br  fltvcnl  otiim 
hath  pliBoes  who  etpuikj  kmd  aiid  Oiled  iim  yom^ 
ofiil  btfon  t  and  dioa  Tanfivoedl»  M«ibr  Kte*H«uy 
•ocm  fixraed  De  Botgbo  to  iliilMidflaoa*  At  tho  safte 
time  new  taeftifls  were  famed  wilk  the  Iijak  pnioas 
eftheaomliaiidiveBty  idnchibr  edkovt  tknenBlop- 
edtnmnuillity  to  that  p«t  of  the  oooelfj. 
*  Whfle  Fitz-Hewy  was  emplojed  affiatk  De 
Bmgbo^  Lacy  with  lus  brother  maidied  agaiut  De 
Coutcjy  who  was  said  to  have  abjured  allegiance  te 
John  as  a  usinper  and  murderer.  The  cBlire  de- 
Ittkof  the  subse^pent  transactioiis  are  uaknawiL; 
but  the  wtifeeis  of  iiish  history  have  ioTenfeed  an  m^ 
fionona  lomanoe,  which,  though  rmptobable  in  aB 
Ha  parts^  and  oontndictod  by  authentic  docmnems 
yet  m  edstence,  has  been  giai^  nanated  by  all  die 
astlier  writtis.  They  tell  us  that  De  Courcy  was 
baknyed  to  Iaot  by  his  sertanls;  but^  thm^  sii^ 
pgrised^  he  msae  a  fierce  resistanoei  and  with  a 
wooden  eiosa  slew  diirleeQ  of  his  siwiiilints*  Jjtar 
lekaiiKd  the  noble  prisoner,  bul  pmushed  win 
daadi  the  tndlom  who  bad  add  Aeii  master.  De 
Cennsy  was  aonfeto  Englam^  sttdooniiDod  in  tiie 
Tower,  where  he  long  remained  ncgUeted  andW 
gotten.  At  leitt(di,  a  Breneh  fthsimpinn  eoiaes  over 
m  the  train  o£  lunff  Philip,  and  chdiengea  all  the 
chivalry  of  England*  No  one  ventures  to  enter  the 
Kris  vfith  a  knig^  ofhia&me^  irimnJohnat  length 
leeoBects  die  hero  whom  he  had  so  long  confined  in 
aduweon*  De  Courcy  readily  agrees  to  meet  die 
RmAman*  Ondiesppointedday  heappearaindie 
lirts;  but  the  challenger,  tenified  by  bn  Herodlean 
wmortions,  refuses  die  combst,  and  returns  home 
m  diigraoe.  To  gratify  the  cunosity  of  die  two 
mmmda,  De  Courcy  orden  a  coat  of  mail  to  be 
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placed  on  8  post  driven  firmly  into  ^e  earth.:  'Hk 
•strikes  it  wim  his'swdrd,  divides  the  maO  as  H  wm 
gossamer-threiEds,  and  drives  the  s^nrord  so  deep* inttf 
die  stake,  that  it  can  be  extricated  by  him  abdai 
Hereupon  he  is  lestored  to  ihe  royal  fiivonF,  and  re^ 
instatea  in  his  title  and  estates.  He  is  G^kxed  «tw 
additional  £ivour  that  he  may  desire ;  and  ades  lEuia 
obtains,  for  himself  and  hisdescendants,  thepirivil^ 
of  remaining  covered  id  the  presence  of  their  soveS- 
reign. 

-  The  only  portion  of  truth  in  the  entire  legend  i% 
;that  De  Courcy  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England* 
John  and  the  King  of  Franee  never  presided  .in  the 
same  lists ;  and  the  restoration  tobthe  royal  .&voiir 
is  manifestly  felse,  because  ^e  earldom,  of  ^  Ulster 
and  all  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  were  granted' to 
Hng^  de  Lacy ;  and  the  privilege  of  wearii^  ai  hot 
in  the  royal  presence,  ei^oyed  by  the  barons  of  Kin* 
sale,  DeCouircy's  descendants,  is  a  harmleas  pri* 
vikge,  originating  nobody  knows  how^  and  few  woqM 
eare  for  ascertaining.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Le« 
land,  that  this  instance  of  the  felsification  of  histoiy 
by  ihe  Irish  Sennadiies,  fully  justifies  the  soepticisBk 
•wi&'  vidiich  their  boasts  of  es;bravBgant  antiqiuty  and 
early  civilisation  axe  received ;  for/tibe  earlier  the  date 
assigned  to  their  legends,  the  more  difficult  will*  be 
their  detection.  .  >        . '    » 

The  vigorous  administtation  of  Fitz-Henfy<re]el»> 
ed  the  English  settlers  from  the*  imminent  dangers 
with  which  they  were  thteatened.  Cork  was  recovers 
ed  and  secured  by  new  fi)rtifieation8 ;  the  inenrsionB 
of  the  northern  septs  were  restrained  b3r  castles  erect* 
ed  along  their  finiitiers ;  and  the  topardis-  of  J^e$* 
mond  and  >Thdmond  were  either  terrified  into  i-«ib« 
missbn,  .or 'so  Engaged  in  domestic '^fefkids,';thaa*liM]r 
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bad.  no  indiiiaiion  to.  renew  their  attaqks  on  the  fo- 
NSgners.   At  this  tranquil  moment  John  Tesolved  to 
pay  Ireland  s  visit,  £ot  the  poipose  of  chastiaing  Bia-. 
oea— -by  whose  wife  he  had  been  insulted — and  re- 
straining the  power  of  the  Lacys,  who,  by  John's  iii|u-- 
dudoua  grants,  had  been  raised  almost  to  the  rank  of 
princes  (a.  d,  1210).  On  the  King's  anival  in  Dttb». 
lin>  Braosa  and  the  Laoys  fied  to  France,  where  the 
latter  were. reduced  to  such  distress,'  that  they  could 
only,  support  themselves  by  becoming  cardeners  in  a 
BKmastery*   Tlittr  dignified  bearing,  anersome  time, 
betrayed  their  rank  to  the  l^bot ;  and,  having  learn- 
ed tmir  history,  he  interceded  so  powerfully  for  them, 
with  John,  that,  6n  paying  a  heavy  fine^  they  were 
eventqafiy  restored  to  their  titles  and  estates.  John's 
mSitary  operations  were  confined  to  the  reduction  of 
several  ^astks  bdonging  to  ihe  Lacys  in  Meath; 
and,  thongh  he  received  the  homage  of  several  Irish 
prinoe%  he  did  noifc  in  any  instance  extend  ihe  bounds 
of  the  Bn^ish  dominion.     The  allegiance  tendered 
by  the  toparchs  was  'merely  nominal ;  and  one  of  them, 
the  cfaiefof<lhe.Hy-Nials,  set  the  Kin?  at  d^ance  a 
few  days  after  he  had  performed  the  Mue  ceremony  o£ 
submii^on.  lixere  ^^ras,  howeveiv  a  behefictal  change 
made  by.  the  introduction  of  the  English  kws  and 
wrisprodence  into  those  districts  whioi  the  Anglo- 
NonnansMSBesBed,  and  which,  firom  this  time  forward, 
were  usually  called  the  Endish  Pafo ;.  the  lands  sub-. 
ject  to  Ae  King  were  divided  into  oounfies ;  8heri£& 
and  other  officto  necessary  to  the  administrBtion  of 
Jusdceappoinfed;  and  s^reme  courts  of  law  establish- 
ed m  Dttblin.     The  twelve  counties  estabhdbed  by 
John  were^  Dublin,  Meath,.  Argial  now  called  Louth, 
KiMare,  Kathedagh  now.  Cubw,  KiBranny,  Water- 
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fold,  WedoMJ,  Coiky  Ktnry, 

To  these  trace  SttbwoaeBtl j  added  Rdeoominoii  end 

CoBiiaugfaty  bali.ativoat  poiod  is  moeitflte* 

After  JohifB  reCum  to  Englmd,  the  jdbnmalnitioit 
wse  confided  to  John  de  Gny^  Bishqp  of  Nocwiefa, 
^0  icspt  Iiehmd  tma^oil  danng  the  lemainder  of 
this  troahfed  end  di^^Moefiil  reigik  We  find  dmt 
sevend  Iiish  noblee  and.  piekitef  ahaicd  in  John's 
(wonoih  dttitas^  hie  long  oontest  tvkh  the  Bope,  .and 
sftervnnds  nkn  his  own  sdbjeois*  Among  theses 
Henry  de  Londies,  irho  hadsoeoeeded  Cottyn  as 
Anhbiffaop  of  J>id>Un  in  12199  trashononnddyeOB^ 
9fummSj  ty  his  «f|xisition  to  the  insoleat  denendo 
of -^inddph  die  Papal  lcfBte»  and  by  the  mdigBanfe 
lemonstnsioe  ke  nade  agaaat  the  hnniiJHting  snb^ 
SBisMsn  ownanneo  iniui  nis  sovereign*  me  jpovrav 
of  the  natiVe  Xiish  princes  seemed  npicBy  ded&UBg* 
The  ^^mhflm  sept  of  Hy^^Nkd,  indeed,  still  nuan« 
ttdned  their  independnKse  and  their  invetente  hostfr* 
fity  to  the  ibrei^  dynasty ;  hot  Cstfaal  O'Connor^ 
no  kmger  able  to  nsist  De  Bni{[^  in  the  fietd,  vm 
forced  to  petition  the  British  monsich  for  pratottiiHi^ 
and  to  escfaange  his  ohanoter  as  m  wttrior  for  that.df 
a  supfdiant.  The  topanhs  of  llioaiond  and  Dce^ 
SMNid  were  similarly  luuid)led;  and»  had  proper  a^ 
▼sntage  been  taken  of  the  opportunity,  LnoaDd  mi^it 
at  this  time  luiYe  been,  widioat  diffiodty,  entiatly 
subjected  to  the  Englidi  domimon* 

The  eariy  part  of  the  teignof  Hemy  HL  was  dis^ 
Anguished  by  sevend  wise  measores,  whidi  tended 
grntly  to  .reinie%  the  arils  pvodneed  by.tfae  ttisgo- 
vcmment  of  Jotm,  both  in  Ei^land  and  IrelariBL 
WiBiam,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Bail  Marshal,  the 
young  uMRittoh's  gusAan  during  his  nunority,  wai. 
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possessed  of  eztendve  eststes  in  bdth  isUrnds,  and  set 
an  example,  xmreiy  followed  by  English  statesmen  and 
Inst  proprietocS)  of  paying  equal  regaid  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  both  countries*  The  great  charter  was  oon« 
finned,  and  its  provisions  »tended  to  Irdaad ;  the 
administration  en  the  local  goTemment  intrusted  to 
Geofirey  de  Mavrisco,  a  knight  cetebrated  fer  mili* 
tary  skill ;  and  with  him  was  joined  Henry  de  Lon^ 
di^  a  pvdate  still  more  eaunent  £or  politioal  wisdom* 
The  recoaciiiation  of  the  native  Irish  to  tiiedomintoB 
of  dMir  invadeis  was  the  hest  evidence  of  the  supe* 
rior  ability  that  ncm  ruled  the  ooancils  of  the  state ; 
and,  so  oompletely  had  th^  Designed  all  hopes  of  in« 
dependenoe^  that  they  petitioned  the  Kingto  send  one 
of  the  royal  £unily  to  fiile  in  Ireland,  in  order  thai 
his  kat>e  nd^  obseure  tiM  disgrace  of  snbmission^ 
and  the  vespeot  due  to  royal  biood  might  control  the 
toibolenoe  of  the  power&d  barons.  Unfortwiatdy 
this  leqowst  was  iqeoted,  1%b  death  of  the  £ail  of 
Pembr^e  fi)&owed  soon  after ;  his  p^cy  died  with 
him ;  and  Ireland  entered  on  a  new  career  of  dis- 
traction, and  safferiDg,  and  desoktion* 

A.  IX  1219^— Immedidteiy  after  hkaither'sdeadi, 
William,  the  yoimg  Bail  of  Pen^roke,  was  sndden- 
ly  cafied  into  Ireund,  to  check  the  mroads  of  the 
Lacys,  who  had  attadoed  his  cashes,  and  deterniin<- 
ed  to  seise  his  estates.  While  ^is  8ti^;^e  devas- 
tated Leinster,  the  LonMc^uty  was  engi^ed  in  wtut 
m^  die  MacAithysof  Desmond,  and  the  De  Beighos 
were  involved  in  a  fierce  stra^le  with  the  0'C<m» 
nota  of  Connau^it.  After  ^  bloody  but  desnltoty 
warfue,  the  Xiacys  were  deftated,  and  the  Princes  m 
Desmond  ftnmed  to  aabwission.  The  De  BwghiM^ 
however,  ware  defcated  in  Conaaught^  and  Fedlim 
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0*Connot,  ukiiig  cfdvantage  of  the  disgrace  ef  2Iu- 
bert  de  fiurgho  in  England,  not  only  obtained  from 
Henry  a  confirmation  of  his  tide  and  possession^ 
but  a  mandate  to  the  Lord-deputy  Mmirioe  Fitzgerald^ 
to  assist  in  restraining  his  eneiny's  usurpations.  On 
the  death  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  title 
and  estates  devolved  on  his  brother  Richard,  a,  po- 
pular young  lioblemim,  odious  to  the  King  and  his 
unworthy  fiivourites,  on  account  of  his  spirited  resist'* 
ance  to  their  unwise  and  arbitrary  measures.  Under 
the  most  fiivolous  pretexts,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
strip  him  of  his  inheritance ;  and  he»  provoked  by 
such  outrage,  had  recourse  to  arms.  He  leviedsome 
forces  in  Ireland ;  and,  returning  to  Wales,  fortified 
himself  m  his  oastle  of  Pembroke.  The  royal  focoea 
sent  against  him  were  defeated.;  and  the  unpopularity 
of  the  ministiy  rendered  it  probable  that-  this  exaji^le 
of  successful  resistance  would  lead  to  a  general  insur- 
rection. The  King  and  his  creatures,  unable  to  sub^ 
due  Earl  Richard,  determined  to  deprive  him  of  .his 
Irish  estates,  and  sent  over  letters  declaring  his  .ex-* 
tensive  possessions  forfeited,  and  ordering  them  to  be 
shared  betweSen  Maurice  Fitzgerald— the  Loid-depu- 
ty,  the  Lacys,  the  De  Bui^hos,  Greoffiey  dej\f  autism 
CO,  and  some  other  barons.  Such  an  alltkremeni 
was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  avaricious  advent^- 
rers.  They  unmediately  proceeded  to  take  pos* 
session;  and,  just  as  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
Wales,  Earl  Richard  was  recalled  to  die  defence  of 
his  estates  in  Ireland.  On  his  ^landing,  he  was  join* 
ed  by  the  treacherous  De  Maurisco,  who  pretended 
to  ,aid  his  quarrel,  i^  ordei'to  ^isure  his  destruction^ 
jSeveral  successful  expeditions  were  undertaken ;  but, 
at  the.moment  whcsn.  the  Earl  was  about  tp  engi^ 
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Us  enonies  in  a  pitdied  \Miit,  De  Msoriioo  dnw 
o£Phis  forces^  and  Ridiaxd  wn  left  with  anh  fifteen 
foUoweis  to  snppoit  the  attack  of  <»•  handled  and 
forty  chosen  men.  Even  under  these  ciicumstancea^ 
the  gallant  £ari  disdained  to  yield*  His  fiiUowerSy 
widi  equal  spirit,  shunned  not  the  hopeleai  cpnteat; 
They  4Uy  aTerwhehned  by  numbers ;  and  Bicfaaid^ 
baving  fidkn  aenseless  by  a  dagger-wound,  was  cav- 
ried  to  a  ne^bonzing  castle,  fAmn  he  soon  ex- 

The  death  of  dus  heroic '  and  popular  nofakman 
excited  univenal  indignation,  both  in  En^and  and 
hehiid ;  and  the  King,  with  dissimulation  eqwl  to 
bis  loimer  perfidy,  disavowed  all  knovdedge  of  tiie 
tnoBsaction,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  Biahcm  of 
Windiestef.  But  he  did  not  Aeck  the  depredatione 
coannittod  on  the  estates  of  the  deeeased  Earl,  nov 
natoie  his  inheritance  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  UBt3 
coapdkd  byrftar  of  the  King  of  Scotbnd,  whom 
orter  Giibett  had  mairied.  At  length,  a  hollow  pa« 
<:&fi6itk)n  was  eftected ;  Gilbert  was  aUowed  to  ei^o^f 
his  estetes  without  inteiruptioH ;  and  Fitzgerald  par« 
<^u«ed  pardon  for  the  destmetion  of  Ean  Richard^ 
by  founding  a  monastery  where  masses  should  be  oe» 
It^bnted  periodically  for  the  repose  of  his  souL  A- 
boiit  tbe  same  time,  Fedlim  O'Connor  appeared  at 
court,  to  complain  of  the  usurpation  of  ^e  De 
Bmghos,  ^o  steadily  pursued  dieir  career  of  vio<^ 
We  and  extortion*  Moved  by  a  dread  of  this 
pood  and  powerful  sept,  perhaps  also  in  some  d^ree 
v>flQeBeed  by  a  sense  of  justice,  Henry  sent  strict 
oidera  diat  the  tnritoriea'  of  O'Connor  should  be 
pt>tfected  from  further  depredations.    In  return  fov 
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this  unusual  act  of  equity,  Pedlim  kd.a  stroi^  bb4 
dy  of  auzjliaries  to  the  King'a  assistance  in  the 
Welah  mfff  and  perfonned  good  sendee  against 
Prince  David. 

.  The  rest  o£  this  troubled  reign  presents  an  un-^ 
yai^ing  scene  of  petty  wars,  produced  by  baronial 
usurp^ipns.  The  Geraldines  seized  on.  several  di»- 
tricts  of  Desmond,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  made 
by  the  powerful  sept  of  the  MacArthys^.  The  De 
Burghos,  with  less  success,  endeavoured  to  makee 
themselves  masters  of  Connaughi;  and  the  inferior 
barons,  equally  bent  on  aggrandizement,  seized  od 
the  lands  of  those  toparchs,  who  were  too  .weak  to 
make  efiecti¥e  resistance.  So  little  was  the  royal 
'authority  respected,,  that  the  Geraldines  seized  and 
imprisoned  a  Lord-deputy  for  opposing  their  usuzpa^ 
tions.;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  they 
were  persuaded  to  set  him  at  liberty.  The!  barons 
were  at  'war,  not  only  with  the  natives,  hut  with 
each  other ;  and  the  devastations  committed  in  their 
several  expedirions,  added  to  the  failures,  of  several 
successive}  harv^sts^  reduced  the  wretched  country  to. 
a  state  which  the  imagination  may  possibly  conceive,, 
but  which  no  human  pen  can  portray* 

The  miseries  of  this  cakmitous  period  were  ag«^ 
gravated  by  the  extortions  of  the  Pope^  and  the  ty* 
lanny  of  the  clergy.  The.  royal  troops,  were  em- 
ployed in  levying  the  tribute  claimed  by  his  H<^* 
ness ;  and  the  enormous  demands  of  the  King  were 
in  turn  sanctioned  by  the  Pope*  JEfforts  were  made 
by  both  to  fill  all  valuable  ecclesiastiGal  offices  with 
Ibreigners.  The  native  clergy  made  a  spirited  re*^ 
i^tance. ;  but  the  powers  against  which  they  had  to^ 
strive  were^  too  fonnidable.     Their  real  strength^  the 
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<«obfidence  of  the  people,  had  be^  destroyed  Sax» 
•erer  at  the  Council  of  CasheL  Nor  was  the  con* 
4act  of  the  Irish  .pzelates  nuich  better  than  that  of 
their  oppressors.  The  records  of  the  period^  scanty 
as  they  are,  contain  several  instances  of  prelatic  ra- 
pacity and  insolence^  which  would  scarcely  be  cre- 
dible, were  they  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
official  documents,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
^e  spifit  manifested  by  the  church  ui  that  misguided 
age. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  almost  wholly 
neglected ;  and,  thoi^h  repeated  proclamations  were 
Ksued,  commanding  th&  observance  of  the  English 
laws  and  charters  under  the  severest  penalties,  we 
find  that  they  were  all  ineffectual ;  and  that  a  man- 
date was  obliged  to  be^  issued^  entreating,  rather  than 
commanding,  the  barons,  that,  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
Kc  tranqwllity,  they  woi:dd  permit  the  country  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  Irish  still 
preserved  tl^ir  Brehon  code  ;  and,  in  a  curious  re- 
monstrance of  Fedlim  O'Connor  to  King  Henry,  we 
^Bd,  among  other  claims  of  damage^s  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  robberies  of  De  Burgho, '  a  charge  of  three 
^ousand  marks  for  the  burning  of  churches  and  the 
jnassacre  of  the  clergy.  Several  of  the  native  Irish, 
m  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  pale,  finding  the  in- 
convenience of  this  motley  mijiure  of  jurisdiction, 
purchased  charters  of  denization,  by  which  they  be- 
cwne  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  English  subjects ; 
but  the  barons  vigorously  opposed  the^  extension  of 
such  privileges,  and  the  English  government  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  overcome  their  resistance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  invested  his 
»n  Edward  with  the  title  of  Lord,  of  Ireland ;  but 
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th«  yoongpiinor never  witodte  coimlry*  thefa^ 
XODB  dnrawded  his  anlharity ;  and»  after  bis  depart 
tore  to  ttie  Cmsidesi  his  tide  was  uttedy  ne^ 
glededL 
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CHAPTER  VL 
TheBmgtuofMdwardLILaadUL 

A.  ]>•  1272^— -The  aoceasion  of  Edward  L  produo^ 
ed  no  beneficial  changein  the  atate  of  Ireland.  Tbe 
Genidinesynow  become  themost  powerful  <tf  the  Ncxr- 
man  bonmsy  waged  inceasaiit  wars  both  on  the  na^ 
^▼e  pcmoea  and  their  Bval  peetSy  in  order  to  extend 
their  inflnence  andpoflQemionB ;  and  the  aoaniage  of 
the  young  Liord  I>e  Chxe  to  a  delimiter  ofAeir 
hooae,  promiaed  them  the  means  of  grati^ng  their 
vnbition.  Edward  iaoonaideratafy  gave  De  Chu!<e 
a  grant  of  extenabi^  donudna  in  Tfaoiaond,  wkhout^ 
payii^anj  regard  to  the  rigjbts  of  the  native  poases- 
son;  but  idMOk  De  Ciareeame  to  enfereehis  daims^ 
^  O'Briens  ku^ad  him  to  soom,  and  he  was  Sox^ 
oed  to  have  leoonrse  to  anna.  Aided  by  his  firther- 
ui-iaw  Mawioey  De  Chun  invaded  Thomond ;  but 
vrascompletdy  defisated,  and  obHged  to  aoc^t  peace 
^  the  most  mortifying  oonditions.  De  C^are  re» 
toaedto  England,  and  had  his  comphants  befare  tha 
King;  at  the  sasM  timey  inteUigettGe  of  frnh  eommo» 
tioika  in  nusoos  distiieta  was  received ;  aadEdwazdy 
juatly  in^punt,  lecaflad  Ufibrd^  the  Lord^d^paly. 
^  the  tRmUes  in  Scodand  bacan  now  to  en* 
gross  an  &e  attention  of  the  £nfi^i£monarGh;  aaady 
^  a  brief  m^piiyy  he  restored  Ufford  to  ^  go* 
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verament,  having  recommended  him  to  exert  all  his 
vigour  in  repressing  these  disgraceful  commotions. 

A  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Norman  in- 
vasion ;  repeated  defeats  had  broken  down  die  spirit 
of  the  Irish  princes ;  all  hopes  of  repelling  the  fo- 
reigners were  resigned ;  and  those  who  lay  contiga* 
ous  to  the  English  settlements,  were  only  eager  to 
secure  the  protection  of  l^e  £ii^ish  law.     To  ob- 
tain this  valuable  privilege,  they  offered  to  the  King, 
through  his  d^uty,  a  subsidy  of  eight  thousand 
marks,  on  condition  of  being  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  British  subjects ;  and  Edward,  who -was  attached  to. 
justice  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  schemes  06 
his  ambition^  eageily  hastened  to  perform  their  lea^ 
sonable  request.     In  this,  as  in  a  thousand  subsD'' 
quent  instances,  the  wise  and  benevolent  measures 
of  the  government  were  defeated  by  the  local  aristo* 
cracy.     They  preferred  their  own  ascendancy  to  tlie 
interests  of  die  state.    They  were  eager  to  prevent  a^ 
body  of  men,  whom  they  couM  tax  and  oppress  at. 
pleasure,  fiom  sharing  in  the  immunities  of  English, 
subjects.     Exclusion  was  the  first,  and  idiBost  the 
only  principle  recognised  by  the  different  oligarchies 
which  successively  held  under,  their  control  the  des* 
tinies  of  Ireland ;  and  to  preserve  this  dading  ^prin- 
ciple^  they  unhesitatingly  saciificed  the  peace  and  pro-, 
speiity  of  that  country,  and  pot  un&eqoently  perilled' 
its  connexion  with  England.     An  evasive  answer 
was  returned  to  the  royal  mandate ;  but  the  su£&ring5 
of  the  people  urged  them  to  renewed  applications, 
IfKud  two  years  -after  they  repeated  their  request.     On 
this  occasion,  the  King  earnestly  recommended  the 
consideration  of  the  petition  to.  the  Lords  Spiritual 
gnd; Temporal  of  Ireland ;  but  both  were  too  deeply 
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Interested  in  perpetuating  abuses,  and  Edwaid's  wise 
designs  ^veie  again  defeated. 

The  civil  wdrs  between  the  barons  were  soon  re- 
newed with  idl  their  former  violence*  They  took 
-advantage  of  their  disorders,  and  laid  waste  the  new 
settlements.  The  Lords-deputies  were  destitute  of 
power  or  influence,  and  'the  royal  authority  was 
scarcely  recognised.  WHliam  de  Vesey  was  sent 
tnrer  to  remedy  iheae  disorders;  but  unfortunately 
he  became  involved  in  a 'contest  with  the  Geraldines, 
which  ended  4i  his  ruin.  A  more  vigorous  and 
«uccessful  effort  was  made  by  his  successor  Sir  Johli 
Wogan.  He  prevailed  on  the  rival  houses  of  De  Bup* 
gho  and  Fitzgerald  to  consent  to  a  truce  ;  and  having 
dius  partially  restored  tranquillity,  he  soimnoned  a 
parliament  to  take  the-  public  grievances  into  consi- 
deration (a.  d.  12%).  Several  judicioas  acts  were 
made  by  this  assembly,  the  ^rst  that  appears  to  have 
been  constitutionally  convened  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
general  corruption  of  teorais 'could  not  be  cured  by 
legislative  enactments ;  and  though  peace  was  so  far 
restored,  that  'several  Iri^  barons  were  enabled  to 
attend  Edward  in  his  wars  against  Scotland,  hostili- 
ties were  continued  by  their  followers,  and  their  set* 
tiements  devastated  during  their  absence. 

The  death  of  Edward  I.  while  marching  against 
the  Scotch,  and  the  pusillanimous  'retreat  of  Edward 
IL»  was  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  army,  and 
the  Jri^  nobles  letumed  home.  De  Burgho  hav-* 
ing  obtained,  by  manriage,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster^ 
and  the  extensive  estates  of  the  Lacys,  was  now  vir- 
toally  die  Lord  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  did  not  abuse  his 
power ;  and,  content  with  the  barbarous  pomp  of  feu* 
dahsm,  he  allowed  his  weaker  neighbours  to  remain 
iHUnolested*  The^iiisaae  attaciusMntof  <Edwsrd  to  his- 
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.  vnmoxitf  &voiiiile  Gcytttoney  mtum  he  hidtfiralbJ 
in  spite  ci  the  solemn  promise  pKghted  to  Us  ^wig 
JldMry  gsve  so  modi  dnpbtsim  to  the  Enghsh  no- 
hilkbfi  uiat  tber  formed  an  associatim  too  poivnAii 
fcr  the  sovereign  to  resist^  sad  compelled  the  db- 
misBal  of  the  obftoxioos  minister.    The  KiBJg  w 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  his  nnason;  and  at  lengdi 
.appointed  him  goyernor  of  Irekuddy  whence  he  n^it 
be  recalled  at  the  €i8t  finroumUe  oroortimity.     The 
.administnitidn  of  Gavestone  was  distingwiiihed»  bf 
yngavx  and  abiliij.     He  repressed  ^le  ineoiskms  m 
ithe' hostile  Lriahy  and  lepaned  the  castles  that  were 
ereeted  alonsg  the  manoies  of  the  English  Pak. 
•UnfiMrtwrntely^  his  haa^rtiness  and  love  of  ostenta- 
tion* whidi  had  bem  the  cause  of  his  expolsion 
fiom  l^igland,  sCtU  continnedy  and  excited  agaasst 
imm  the  hatred  of  the  barons,  whom  he  affected  to 
despise.     Before  these  angry  ieelings  could  ptodnae 
cpen  war.  Gravestone  was  recalled  by  his  unwise  wm» 
ler;  and  aoon  after.  Sir  Jcim  Wogan  was  wtttf» 
pointed  to  the  government.     He  came  in  time  to 
witness  a  new  civil  war  between  the  De  Bui]g^ios 
and  Grersldines,  whose  violenee  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  restrain*     The  iasne  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever, proved  £ivourable  to  a  temporary  restomtion 
of  tranquillity;  for  De  Buz]^io  being  taken  pnsoner, 
mtered  into  terms  of  accommod8ti<m,  which  ware 
cemented  by  the  mairiage  of  his  dau^bters  to  Man- 
rice  and  Thomas  Fita^John,  afterwards  the  heads 
of  the  iOustriaas  houses  of  Desmond  and  Kildaie. 

A.  D»  1314^— This  aDiance  between  the  leaden 
of  jdie  two  parties,  whose  hostflity  had  hitherto  been 
the  gi^eat  eource  of  intefltine  broils,  promised  to  se* 
core  the  countiy  an  interval  of  tmnqniHity;  faot^a 
new  storm  £om  na  uneqieGted  ^piarter  was  a 
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3£fi  BMUMOwMe  liimtA  of  the  fiootdi  o^er  tbe 

ajjglifty  tfoiy  of  Eag^aod  <n  the  ield  of  Baanocl^ 

kn,  produoed  gieal  oeitomHit  in  Uliler.     Con* 

itant  iradilioii:  dedarad,  that  the  northeni  InA  wen 

imoaadfod  fioni  die  ame  stock  w  the  Albenwn 

Seoldit  dM>«tt;h  antiqwries  had  not  yet  begun  to 

diaeiiaB  die  imtiTe  aatiqvilj  of  the  bmnehea.    The 

Vlatar  prinoee  wen  deligfated  at  ihe  anoceas  of  their 

hrdihrfnj,  and  angi^wa  to  emtdate  aoch  an  emnble 

of  ancceaafiil  lesiafeanoe.    At  the  aame  time^  Robert 

Bmce  had  leaaon  to  diead  the  io^ietaoiiB  ambitioa 

of  hb  brother  Edarardy  and  was  conaeqncody  an* 

liooa  to  find  aome  employinMit  wkkik  mi^t  prevent 

Um  &om  eKaging  in  an.  inauneetion  at  home.  The 

condition  of  InlMid  presented  to  one  brother  the 

tanmdng.  pioq)ect  of  a  new  Idngdom,  and  aarared 

to  the  <Hher  A»  tnnqufllity  of  his  recorered  deini- 

Both  eageily  embrBeed  the  opportunity ;  and 

were  umnediBtely  sent  through  Ulster  to 

stiBMilate  the  people  to  srae  for  freedom*    Th6 

enteiprisey  however,  had  been  nearly  defeated  in  die 

Tiiy  beginning,  by  the  impatience  of  Edward  Brace* 

Be  croased  over  with  a  amall  fcroey  before  his  frisnda 

wne  prepared'  fiv  his  ree^dbn,  and  was  forced  to 

nake  a  precipitate  letreat.     The  news  of  this  at* 

tfliapt  eroated  some  alam  in  £n|^d.  The  Deport 

Lord  Edmund  Butler,. a  wordiy  descendant  of  the 

gdlant  Fita-Walter,  waa  summoned  over^  with  aome 

other  noUeawn,  to-  eonsnk  about  the  state  of  ike 

btagdom ;  and  orders  were  issued  to  tdce  ail  proper 

pwcantiona  of  defence*     The  viniter  waa  spent  in 

ddamations ;  aiird  Buder,  with  die  other  barons, 

ntomed  in  qning^- barely  in  time  to  rescue  die 

•SMdom* 
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.  A.  D.  ldl5«--On  the  25th  of  M17/  Edwwl 
•BiuGe,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  haidy  Teterans^ 
landed  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  was  mutte^ 
ditftely  joined  by  the  principal  toparchs  of  Ulster 
•There  was  no  force  in  Ireland  able  to  resist  the 
combined  -armies.  They  fell  on  the  unprotected 
flettlements  tn  the  North,  and  butchered  the  colo- 
fiists  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had  themselves  ex* 
perienced.  Castles  were  stormed ;  DundaDc,  Ather* 
dee,  and. almost  every  town  of  note  burned ;  and,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  no  trace  of  the  English 
jremamed  in  Ulster,  but  the  desolation  t>f  their  for- 
mer dwellings.  The  news  of  these  transadaons 
spread  dismay  through  the  En^iah  Pale.  Several 
baiCyns  were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  uv^ 
vader;  others  hastened  to  secure  their  possessions 
in  the  «mih  and  west.  The  Earl  uf  Ulster  and  the 
Lord<*deputy  alone  determined  on  a  xsouiageoua  re^ 
aistance.  The  unreasonable  pride  of  De  Buighoy 
eixhibited  even  at  this  important  crisis,  increased  the 
danger.  He  rejected  the  proffered  aid  of  the  Loid^ 
deputy,  and  assumed  the  entire  conduct  of  the  war. 
Being  joined  by  Fedlim  O'Connor,  he  advanced 
i^ainst  Bruoe ;  but  was  defeated,  though  not  deci* 
sively.  B^ore  the  Earl  could  retrieve  his  losses^' 
Fedlim  was  recalled  by  an  insurrection  in  his  own. 
dominicms;  and  De  Burgho,  thus  weakened,  was 
soon  after  compelled  to  retire. . 
•  The  army  of  Fedlim  suffered  so  severely  in  this- 
retreat  from  the  hostility  of  the  northein  soits,  that 
he  was  unable  to  Resist  his  rival ;  and  die  dispirited 
fetces  of  De  Burgho  could  lend  him  no  effectual 
assistance.  He  was,  however,  soon  relieved  by  the 
amvalof  "Sir  Richard  Bermio^^mm  wdth  a  select  body  * 
of  English  soldiers.     By  the  aid  of  this  reinforce^  '. 
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mteat^'  he  was  enabled  toiake  the  fielcL     His  rival 
Mi  in  the  engagement  tiiat. ensued ;  and  Fedlim  waa 
xcsBtoffed  to  his  former  dignity  and  possessions*    But- 
giatitude  had  no  place  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish 
pBince.     The  first  use  he  made  of  his  lecovefed- 
power,  was  io  enter  mto  a  stiicA  allianoe  with  Bruce,, 
and  draw  his  sword  against-  his  deliverers.     The 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
die  toparchs  of  Munster  and  Meath,  foUowed  his 
ttumple*     Even  the  Ascendants  of  English  settlers^ 
and  especially  the  once  powerful  Lacys,  declared 
themselves  adherents  of  the  Scottish  invader*      A 
great  body  «f  the  native  clergy  eagerly  embraced  hia 
tause  ;  the  rest  waited  for.  the  Pope's  decision,  £[>r 
they  knew  that  the  Bruces  were  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  Holiness.    Ccmfident  of  success,  Ed- 
ward Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Dondalk,  and 
immediately  afterwards  prepared  to  march  south* 
vrards — a  step  now  become  imperatively  nece6sary9 
&r  the  resources  of  the  north  were  exhausted,  and 
his  army  suffering  the  extremity  of  £miine. 
•    Fitz-Thomas,  baron  of  O'Phaly,  the  head  of  the 
Geraldines,  and  Butler,  the  Lord-^deputy,  made  every^ 
^ertion  to  prepare  for  the  coming  irruption,  and 
were  immediately  rewarded  with  ihe  titles  of  Eads  $ 
the  &rmer  of  Kildare,  the  latter  of  Cairick.     The 
other  Lords  of  the  Pale  also  declared  themselves 
determined  to  support  the  King  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  readily  gave  hostages  for  their  aQe* 
|[iance  to  Hotham,  the  royal  commissioner.     The 
most  pressing  danger  arose  from  the  revolt  of  Fedlira 
O'Connor,  who  had  already  defeated  several  inferior 
leaders,  and.  severely  harassed  the  settlements  u» 
Gonnaught.     Apowedul  anny,  commanded  by  Wil* 
de  Biirgho,  bcother  of  the  :£«rl;  of  Ulst^,  and 
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Sir  Riohard  SmBia^hamy  iirfts  theDeforo  sent  lolo. 
1^  western  dutrictsy  to  rteCxam  end  chastise  these 
mvages.  FedMrn,  eBeomaged  by  pieTious  suooess^ 
ventured  to  luuard  a  pitched  battle.  The  engage- 
nent  took  place  near  tiie  town  of  Aibenry,  and  was 

Sand  bkx»dy«    At  length,  the  Irish  were  ronled 
terrSde  slattghter ;  their -monardi,  and  most  of 
their  princes,  were  among  the^ain.    This  was  the 
most  decisive  victory  ndiidi  the  settlers  had  ever  ob- 
tnned.     The  power  of  die  0*Comiar  fitmily  was 
metrievably  destroyed,  and  the  entire  province  of 
Connaof^  plaoed  at  the  mercy  of  the  De  Barghos. 
An  interesting  anecdote  of  fiddity  is  recorded  by 
the  original  narrators  of  this  battle.      They  Udl 
ns,  that  after  the  batde,  Sir  Richard  Bermingham 
directed  one  of  his  attendants,  named  Hnssey,  to 
search  the  field,  and  try  whether  the  body  of  his 
great  enemy,  O'Kdly,  was  among  the  ahmi.     Ao- 
eompanied  by  a  sin^  attendant,  Hussey  commenced 
his  search ;  aid  O'Kelly,  who  had  heard  the  ordeia^ 
came'with  his  squire  from  a  thicket  m  which  he  had 
been  concealed,  and,  presentii^  himself  to  Hussey, 
endeavoured  to  seduce  him  from  his  allegianee.    He 
vepiesented  to  the  young  page  ihe  inferiority  of  the 
Stilton  assigned  him  by  Bermingham,  and  made  the 
most  liberal  promises  of  wealth  and  preferment  if  he 
wovld  desert  his  master's  banners.     I>azsled  by  audi 
^ikndid  ofifers,  Hussey's  servuit  ei^erly  besoiaj^ 
hhn  to  comply ;  but  the  youi^  page  indig^umlly  «ev 
him  as  a  traitor.     He  was  immediately  assailed  by 
O'Kelly  and  his  servant ;  the  latter  he  faickily  fefled 
to  the  earth  by  a  sing^  blow ;  and,  after  a  tediotu 
^omiMt,  he  stnidt  down  O'Kelly  with  a  mortal 
wound.    ThS'aervant,  in  the  mean  time^  had  par- 
tially lecbverad ;:  and  HusKf  oonpeBed  Um  to  tdb 
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rm  the  bo^y  of  his  HiMter,  and  beior  H  to  the  'Bag* 
mtk  camp.  When  Benniogham  heard  the  accpnnt 
of  this  gallant  exploit^  he  immedialely  confened  the 
honour  of  kniglithood  on  his  Pige*  afid  aasi^Ded 
hhn  a  large  estate  out  of  the  loneHed  poeaeawong  of 
the  O'Connors. 

The  death  of  his  afiy  did  not  ehedi:  the  opeuh 
tioos  of  Edwavd  l^ce.  He  extended  his  nvagm 
to  the  very  waHs  of  DuUiny  and  filled  the  caqpital 
with  omstemation*  The  Ead  of  Ulatery  haviog 
been  nanied  to  a  sister  of  die  Scottish  ELing,  was 
sospectedof fiprouring the pxetOEiflionsctf  Bruce;  and 
his  inaodbn  daring  me  incursion  seemed  to  provet 
that  he  was  not  a  steady  supporter  of  his  rightnd  ao^ 
voeign.  On  this  acsount,  he  waasaaedaj^  thrown 
into  prison  by  die  ohkf  nngiatrate  of  DuUia;  noi^ 
eoola  all  the  vemonatiaBoss  of  the  fiodiah  S^y^ni* 
nnnt  proeure  fiv  a  long  timet  his.  hbention*    Waltec 


da  Jjiejy  after  hamng  snhmwly  diasvowed  all  con- 
nection with  the  Seom,  joinea  Bmoe^  and  acted  as. 
his  guide,  in  the  march  of  the  inTsdns^  through 
Mem  and  Leinster.  Led  by  dus  trailor,  Bruce  tca^, 
mened  Ossory,  and  even,  pmetiated  into  Munster; 
but  the  savi^  devastations  of  his  licentious  soidiei}c 
ahoiated  the  al^Mtia&s  <rf  the  inhabitants,  who  wer^ 
pievioudly  diroosed  to  ngaid  Urn.  as  a  liberator; 
and  the  Greralaines  were.naily  enabled  to  collect  ai^ 
anny  sufficient  to  poeyent.his  fiiither  advance. 

The  soldiers  of  the  GreiBddiiics  were  too  defident 
in  arms  and  discipline  for  die  leaders  tohasard  a  re**, 
gular  battle ;  but  they  wen  soon  reinjereed  W  the 
new  L(»d-demity^  B;cjger  Mortimery  who  jbnoed  at 
Wateiford  with  a  train  of  Soortf  ki^dbts  and  thek. 
attendants.  Bruce  was. now  eompeSed  to  retreat, 
wUdk  he  did  with  pree^pitadan^leamg.  the  La^ 
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lexposed  to  aQ  the  consequences  at  their  laah  lebel* 
lion.     Mortimer  exacted  a  heavy  vengeance  from  the 
faithless  chieftains.     He  seized  all  their  castles  and 
estates  in  Meath,  and- compelled  them  to  seek  refiige 
in  the  wilds  of  Connai^ht..    The  English  interest 
soon  began  to  revive ;  and  the  Pope  lent  his  powers* 
fnl  assistance  to*  restore  its  ascendancy..    Sentence  of 
excommnnication  was  solemnly  pronounced  .against 
Bruce  and  all  his  aiflierents,  but  more  particularly 
those  priests  who  had  preached  so;  zealously  in  hi* 
cause.     This  interference  seems  to. have  been  antici- 
pated ;  for  the' northern  Irish,  princes  sent  a  deputa*. 
tion  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  before:  the  Pontiffs 
fbU  statement  -of  all  the  evils  which  the*  English  had 
iyiicted  on  their  country. .  It  was,  indeed,  a  blade- 
catalogue  of  crimes,  and  yet  there  is  something  jtm 
fesistibly  ludicrous  in  the  manner  of  describing  th& 
grievancesk     The  massacre  of  thousands  is  placed 
On  the  same  scale  as  the  imprisonment  of  a. prelate; 
and  the  injury  done  to  a  ^cathedral  described  a» 
more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  .of-  a.  nation.     Pop^ 
John  XXII.  transmitted  the  appeal  to  Edward,  with, 
a  Tecommendation  to  redress  all  these  wrongs,  lay 
and  clerical ;  but  the  state  of  the  country  prevented 
&e  introduction  of  any  improvements. 

"After  the^ departure  of  Mortimer^  the  administm*. 
laon'.was  intrusted  successively  to  the  Archbishops, 
of  Cashel  and  Dublin.     They  published  the  buHs  o£ 
excommunication,  and  ordered  them  to  be  read  daily 
at  every  maw  celebnited  in  the  English,  army.     The^ 
Archbuhop  of  Armagh  did  not  £on&ie  himself  to- 
spiritual  weapons ;  he  resided  constantly  in  the  campK 
and  took  an  active  part  in.  directing  all  military  ope<» 
rations.     In  the  mean  time,  JBruce's  army  was^n*^ 
during  the  mpst  horrible  extremities.of  fiumne*  SthUt 
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^  m  the  liordiem'  districts,  which  had  lain  desolate 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  not 
procure  any  subsistence  for  his  fdQowers.     The  most 
loathsome-  and  revolting  objects  were  eagerly  sought 
by  the  &mishing  wretches ;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
they  even  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  brethren. 
Robert  Bruce,  hearing  of  his  brother'^  precarious  si- 
tuation, made  hasty  preparations  to  bring  him  relief 
but  by  this  means  only  accelerated  his  ruin.  Jealous 
of  his  brother's  fi«ie,  Edward  determined  that  vie- 
tory  should  be  entirely  his  own,  and  hastily  led  his 
forces  against  Sir  Richard  Bermingham,  who  had 
advanced  into  Ulster  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  (a.  d.  1318).     The  fate  of  Ireland  was  de- 
eided  »t  t^e  battle  of  Dundalk.   The  famished  Scots 
were  broken  by  the  physical  strength  of  their  oppo^ 
aents;  the  Irish  felt  that  they  fought  under. the  curse 
of  the  church ;  while  the  Ei^lish  were  roused  by  the. 
bdiefthat  heaven  was  oi>  their  side,  and  that  the 
Uessing  pronounced  on  their  arms  by  the  primate, 
tittt  very  morning  rendered  them*  invincible.     In 
the  midst  of  the  e^agement,  Bruce  was  singled  ont 
by  an  English  knigh^  named  M aupas  ;  and  so  fu- 
rious was  the  encounter,  that  both  tell  dead  together 
on  the  plain*     The  carnage  was  fiightful ;  for  quar- 
ter was  refused  to  wretches  who  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  excommunication.     A  few  escaped  by 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  cotmtry,  and  carried 
to  their  brethren  certain  intelligence,  that  their  hope9 
of  independence  were  frustrated  for  ever.     In  a  &w 
days  after)  Robert  Bruce  arrived  on  the  coast ;  huV 
hmng  of  his  brother's  &te,  he  immediately  retired  t 
and  Bermingham,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehensionst 
of  the  Scotch,  kd  back  hia  victorious  troops,  having 
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fint  ejmUfld  from  their  landa  the  topi^  thai  had 
been  the  most. zealous  supporters  of  Biuee.-  The 
auooesiful  general  was  created  £ail  of  Lontliy  and 
baron  of  AUicrdae  a  distinetion  which  ha  wdl  de« 
aerved» 

The  evils  of  war  are  not  to  be  measured  meiely  by 
the  number  of  die  alaio,  or  the  extent  of  davaataliaD; 
there  are  fiw^uently  calamities  more  oppeaaiTe,  and 
more  permanent^  which  eaeane  the  notiee  of  the  or* 
dinary  historian*  ^ruce  haa  been  slainy  hia  UOowt 
era  duperaed,  and  (ran^puUitjof  some  kind  reatoredi 
but  the  land  was  desoli^  the  eicbequer  enpftyy  die 
aoldiera  mutinous  for  pays  the  people  stamngibr 
lack  of  food.  The  great  baionsy  who  alwaya  maoH 
tained  a  hu^  train  oft  Ibllowen,  were  uuaUe  to  aup* 
port  their  retainer^  and  they  began  to  eiaet  woal 
they  call^  *^  ooyne  and  lirery^  '*— in  other  w«id% 
pay  and  food  for  their  soldiersk  This  eompendioua 
mode  of  fimporting  an  amy,  by  quafteang  it.unne» 
diatdy  on  the  peo]^  haa  been  more  than  onee  tried 
in  Ireland.  It  has  been  Hound  an  eic^ent  mona 
of  converting  a  petty  disturbance  ii^  a  fonnidabiB 
inaunectioBy  and  of  diffusing  throv^  aome  devoted 
district,  intense  hatred  of  a.  government  that  exposed 
the  peasant's  little  prc^peity  to  Ucenaed  plunder^  and 
hia  wives  and  dai^gfiteia  to  iasuit  and  pdHnlion* 
But  the  Irish  oligarchies  never  were  &moua  for  look- 
ing io  remote  consequences.  They  did  not  faar  the 
ao^  wh(H9  they  crushed  down  b^  their  brate  force  ; 
but  the  wretch  ine^wUe  of  obtaming  open  redress^ 
sought  for  secret  revenge*  They  believed  that  tho 
money  wrung  from  thdbr  oppressed  tenants  waa  deas 
gain ;  but  tJMy  saw  not,  that,  when  the  anbatantiaL 
yeomanry  fled  before  extprtion,  and  thdbr  places  were 
supplied  by  miserable  thrsUsy  that  the  land  waa  no 
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longer  efficiently  cultivated,  and  that  their  actual  re- 
ceipts bore  an  amasing  disproportion  to  their  nomi- 
nal rent-roH.  •   The  £tible  of  the  boy  and  the  goose 
Aat  laid  golden  e^s,  has  been  oiien  fiuthfuUy  and 
fatally  revised  in  iKlaad.     Hie  landlord  that  robs 
his  tenantry  o^  a  fiiir  shane  of  their  profits,  is  his  own 
worst  enemy  ;  he  destroys  >aU  motives  to  industry ; 
ht  puts  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  ground ; 
he  actually  offers  a  j>retmum  for  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  his  €7wn  land.     If  no  better  motive  has  any 
inflmence  over  the  minds  of  Irish  proprietors,  selt- 
inteiest  ought  long  since  to  have  shown  them  the 
ruin  that  sucb  short-sighted  avarice  was  bringing  on 
tfae^aaselves  as  well  as  on  ^eir  country;  and  it  might, 
if  miserable  prid^  had  not  interfered-r-the  pride  of 
showing .  an  enormous  rent-roll,  in  which  tile  first 
figure  to  thid  left  was  rarely  significant.     '^  It  is  well 
to  have  at  least  the  name  of  tibe  thing, "  is  reccMrded 
as  an  Anglo-Irish  proverb  in  the  earliest  times ;  and 
this'  love  of  the  name,  yrithout  the  reality,  continues 
to  die  present  day.     It  is  easy  to  swell  the  nominal 
iiicome,  by  demanding  L.IO  per  acre  for  ground  not 
worth  half  the  sum ;  but  the  tenant  will  be  unable 
to  perform  his  pomise.     In  many  such  cases,  he 
^1  {|ay  very  little ;  in  most,  nothing.  -  But  we  have 
digressed  firom  the  first  establishment  of  the  system 
to  its  preseut  modified  operation,  and  must  now  re- 
sume the  regular  course  of  our  narration. 

The  reaction  of  coyne  and  livery  was  Bjtst  com- 
menced by  Maurice  .Fitz-Thomas  of  Desmond ;  and 
the^verity  with  which  this  arbitrary  tax  was  levied^ 
was  80  great,  that  Aaron  Finglas  declares  **  it  would 
destroy  hell,  if  used  in  the  same.  *'  Finglas  was 
Chief  Barpn  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and,  subsquently, 
Chief  Justice  .of  the  Kill's  B^nch  in  the  reign  oi 
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Henry  YIII. ;  and  his  brief  account  of  the  evils  that 
followed  from  this  tyranny,  comes  to  us  recommend- 
ed by  the  weight  of  judicial  authority,  independent 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  He  says,  **  Nevir 
sithence  did  the  Geraldines  of  Mounster,  the  But- 
lers, ne  Geraldines  of  Leinster,  obediently  obey  the 
King's  lawes  in  Irkund ;  but  continually  aUied  dtem- 
selves  with  Irishmen,  useing  continually  coyne  and 
livery,  whereby  all  the  londe  is  ilow  of  Irish  rule,  ex- 
cept the  little  English  Pale,  within  the  counties  of 
Dublin  and  Mye&,  and  Uriell  (Louth),  which  passe 
not  thirty  or  fourty  miles  in  compasse.  Item,  in  the 
forsaid  mannere  for  the  lacke  of  punishment  of  the 
grete  lordes  of  Mounstere  by  ministracione  of  jui^ 
tice,  they,  by  ther  extortione  of  coyne  and  livery,  and 
othir  abusions,  have  expelled  all  the  English  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  out  of  Mounster ;  so  that  in 
Mie  yeres  passid  was  none  ther  obedient  to  the 
Kyng's  laws,  except  cities  and  walled  towneS ;  and 
soo  diis  hath  been  the  decaie  of  Mounster.  **  The 
Geraldines  unhesitatingly  seized  on  the  lands  of  aH 
the  proprietors  whom  their  oppression  drove  into  ex- 
ile ;  and  in  a  very  few  years  Desmond  was  the  prince^ 
rather  than  the  proprietor,  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Keny, 
and  Limerick.  Thus  began  the  £ital  system  under 
which  Ireland  continues  to  suffer  at  the  present  hour ; 
a  system  pursued  with  little  variation  by  every  race 
of  landlonis  which  the  difierent  revolutions  introduc- 
ed ;  a  system  of  giving  the  land  only  to  miserable 
ser&,  and  discouraging,  by  every  means,  the  growth 
of  an  independent  middle  class.  The  feudal  barons 
drove  out  the  first  race  of  freeholders ;  the  under- 
takers in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  refused 
to  grant  leases  on  sudi  terms  as  would  encourage  a 
^<nant  to  expend  capital  and  industry  oa  the  Lmd ; 
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tiie  CromwdOlian  settlers  steadily  pursued  the  same 
course ;  their  descendants,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century,  inyariably  discouraged  the  protestant 
or  Engli^  tenant,  who  refused  to  pay  a  rent  which 
would  deprive  him  of  every  comfort,  and  who  felt 
himself  entitled  to  the  nghts  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
protection  of  equal  laws.     The  natural  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  kmdlords  have  heaped  up  the  ma- 
terials of  a  servile  wav,  ever  ready  to  explode ;  and 
have  kept  the  country  on  the  verge  of  a  general 
Agrarian  insurrection,  whose  danger  is  increased  by 
ike  violent  means  used  to  check  its  partial  eruptions* 
The  conduct  of  the  clergy,  at  this  period,  was  not 
9M:h  as  should  have  been  expected  from  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.     The  ecdesiasdcs  only  imitat* 
ed  the  barons  in  setting  the  English  government  at 
defiance;  but  there  was  more  consistency,  more  unity 
of  purpose  and  des^,  in  the  opposition  of  the  spi- 
litual  aristocracy.   The  barons  were  frequently  forced 
to  yield;  but  the  prelates  uniformly  prevuled  in 
every  contest.     One  circumstance  illustrative  of  the 
daring  spirit  manifested  by  the  bi^ops,  as  well  as  of 
the  ludicrous  &naticism  of  the  age,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  (a.  d.  1324).     Richard  Ledred,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  having,  for  some  unknown  reason,  be- 
come the  enemy  of  a  noble  lady,  named  Dame  Alice 
Ketler,  summoned  her,  with  her  son  and  several  of 
her  dependents,  before  his  spiritual  court,  on  a  charge 
of  witchcraft.     The  indictment  was  wondrously  spe- 
cific, and  the  overt  acts  charged  as  precise  as  possi- 
ble.    She  was  accused  of  going  through  Kilkenny 
every  evening,  immediately  before  curfew,  sweeping 
^  refuse  of  the  streets  to  her  sonts  door,  and  mut- 
tering the  poetic  incantatioii-***    . 
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**  To  liie  hovme  of  William  my  muh 
Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkemiy  town.  ** 

It  was  furdier  aOcgecly  ^lat  ahe  made  assignatioiis 
near  a  croas^oad,  wilh  a  demon  named  Robin  Ar* 
tygson,  and  provided  a  strange  supper  lor  her  strange 
paramour,  to  mt^  nine  red  cocks',  and  eleven  pea- 
cocks' eyes.  After  diis  delicaie  repast,  it  was  stated 
that  Alice  and  Robin  were  aceustomed  to  help  di* 
gestion  by  taking  an  evening  excursion  all  the  world 
over ;  and  the  broomstick  which  served  as  her  eharger 
was  produced  in  court.  Finally^  it  was  stated  that 
a  sacramental  wafer,  on  which  the  name  iji  the  devfl 
was  inscribed,  had  been  found  io  her  chamber.  Not- 
witfastandnig'  this  body  of  evid^nce^  the  lady  wag  ae- 
^pdtted ;  but  one  of  her  attendants  was;  found  guiltjr, 
and  executed.  But  the  Bishop  was  not  so  easily 
foiled.  The  lady  was^  again  brought  to  trial,  on  a 
new  diBige  of  heresy,  convicted,  and  burned  at  die 
ati^Le  ;  and  Adam  Duff,  a  gentleman  of  a  reqiectaUe 
&nnly  in  Leinster,  being  convicted  of  the  same  of- 
fence,  shared  the  same  £ite.  Lord  Arnold  de  la 
Poer,  seneschal  of  the  palatinate  to  whidi  Kilkenny 
then  belonged,  disgusted  at  these  exhibitions  of 
mingled  foUy  and  barbarity,  inteifered  to  check  Led- 
red's  proceedings.  The  Bi^op  immediately  lorest- 
ed  him  as  a  heretie ;  and  whw  the  L<»d-d^uty  ii^ 
terfered  for  his  protection,  the  und«unted  prekte  ex- 
tended his  charge  to  tSiat  perscHiage  hims^ 

In  Ireland,  now  vras  exhibited  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  of  the  chief  governor  an»igBed  before  the 
Bench  of  Bidic^s  <m  a  formal  chaige  -of  heresy. 
Ail  die  business  of  the  State  was  suspended^  for  the 
Lord-deputy  was  ako  ChanodOior.  Parliament,  then 
sitting,  was  unable  to  prbeeed  vrith  any  business, 
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and  the  eo«Dt8  of  lanv.  ¥wre  dosed.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  trial,  the  Lord-deputy  was  Ibnnafly  ac- 
quitted, and  tested  his  joy  by  a  magmfioent  ban- 
quet, open  to  all  comers.  Lord  de  la  Poer  was  not 
equally  fortunate.  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Bi- 
^op  in  the  first  instance,  and  perished  in  the  mi- 
sen^e  dungeon  to  which  he  had  been  confined. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  vengeance,  the  Bishop  ap« 
peakd  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  Papal- brie^  exhort- 
ing the  King  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hevesy  m  Ire- 
land. But  the  mischief  luclaly  reverted  on  the  head 
of  its  author.  Ledred  was  lumsetf  accused  of  he* 
resy  before  his  metropolitan,  and  forced  to  save  him- 
self by  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  reoMonder  of  his 
worthless  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  exile;  but 
the  effects  of  his  niisohievous  efforts  svere  lOng  and 
lasting. 

A.  D.  IBQ7, — ^During  the  administration  of  ^e 
Earl  of  Kildare,  a  civil  war  commenced,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  £nglbh  barons  wera  engaged. 
The  cause  of  this  furious  contest  was  the  most  tsi* 
vial  imagbable.     The  Lord  de  la  Poer  had  called 
Maurice  of  Desmond  a  rkifmer ;  and  Mauriee,.  po- 
hably  believing  that  die  imputation  of  any  litmry 
attainment  was  inconsistent  with  the  barbarous  dig- 
nity which  he  affected,  resolved  to  revenge  the  u- 
front  by  arms.      The  Butlers   and  Bermingfaams 
joined  the  side  of  Maurice.     De  la  Ponr  was  assist*' 
^  by  the  De  Btirghos*     The  slaniggle  was  long  aaadr 
dubious ;  ibr,  though  Poer  was  easily  dnven  iiffvBls 
his  tenitories,  his  allies  could  not  be  subdued  wilh.'. 
ejual  facility.     The  lands  weM  Imd  waste  by  the  fu« 
lious  inroads  of  the  idval  paa^tisans;  and  the  IiiBh> 
wpts  in  Leuister  took  advantage  of  these  commo- 
t^ms  to  xevolt«    In  the  midali  of  these,  tamuks  Kiif  • 
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dare  died,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Roger  Outlaw,  Prior 
of  Kilmainham. 

.  The  first  effort  of  the  prelate  was  to  reconcile  the 
barons ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded  the  more  easily,  as 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  their  own  devast* 
ations*  The  Irish  septs,  hopeless  of  success,  also 
tendered  their  submission,  and  i^n  petitioned  to 
be  admitted  to  the  privilc^ges  of  British  subjects. 
But  the  barons  were  too  fond  of  their  old  system 
of  policy,  to  allow  those  whom  they  destined  to 
be  their  ser&  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  freemen. 
They  decbred  the  proposed  grace  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  English  ascendancy,  and,  by  their  com* 
bined  influence,  disappointed  at  once  both  Ejng  and 
people. 

The  Irish  were  justly  indignant  at  this  gross  in* 
stance  of  tyranny  and  mjustice.  They  immediately 
took  up  arms,  and,  ranging  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  O'Brian,  Prince  of  Thomond,  obtained  sere* 
nd  advantages  over  the  English  in  Leinster.  Thek 
career  was  marked  by  rutUess  massacre  and  deso- 
lation. We  are  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  they  sur- 
rounded a  church  in  which  about  eighty  Engliah 
settlers  were  assembled.  These  unfortunate  victims^ 
hopeless  of  escape,  petitioned  for  the  safety  of  their 
pastor ;  but  even  this  was  refused.  The  priest  was  the 
first  victim.  He  was  slain  at  the  very  altar,  and  the 
oonsecrated  elements  trampled  in  the  dust.  The  in- 
vaders had  first  shown  the  example  of  despising  all 
that  was  in  that  age  deemed  holy.  The  example  now 
Yeverted  on  themselves,  and  they  were  doomed  to  pay 
a  heavy  penalty  for  their  former  excesses.  The  Lord- 
deputy,  finding  the  forces  of  the  government  unable 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  solicited  the  aid  of  Mau- 
rice of  Desmond^  and  treated  with  this  haughty  dy* 
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nast  more  as  an  independent  prince  than  a  feudal 
baron.  To  secure  the  support  of  Maurice,  he  was 
created  £ari  of  Desmondy  and  his  territories  erected 
into  a  connty  palatine*  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
exercise  independent  jurisdiction.  The  number  of 
piladnates  was  shortly  after  increased  to  nine  ;  Car- 
low,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Leix,  M eath,  Ulster,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond. 
The  palatine  lords  in  these  districts  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  sovereign  princes ;  made  barons  and  knights ; 
exercised  both  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction;  an- 
pointed  their  ofwn  officers  of  justice ;  and  claimed  the 
right  of  making  war  and  peace  at  their  pleasure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment was  merely  nominal,  and  the  country  was  in 
effect  divided  into  several  independent  sovereignties 
beyond  the  control  of  the  crown. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Sir  An- 
^ny  Lucy  was  appointed  to  the  government.  He 
^  an  English  knight,  ennnently  distinguished  for 
^risdom,  firmness  and  valour,  and  there  was  rarely 
^  occasion  when  sudi  qualifications  were  more  re- 
quisite in  a  lord-deputy.  Suspecting  that  the  Irish 
were  secretly  encouraged  in  their  depredations  by 
we  barons,  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  him 
^  Kilkenny.  The  thinness  of  the  attendance,  and 
tbe  pretexts  used  by  those  who  did  come  for  depart- 
^  again,  converted  his  suspicions  into  certamty, 
<nd  he  took  the  decisive  measure  of  arresting  all  the  ^ 
'^i^  nobles.  Desmond,  Mandeville,  the  two  De 
P^hos,  and  the  two  Berminghams,  werte  thrown 
mto  prison  by  the  spirited  Deputy,  and  soon  after 
brought  to  tnaL  William  Bermingham  was  convict- 
^  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  immediately  execut- 
^    Demond  was  forced,  after  a  long  coi^ement, 
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to  give  great  surety  for  hia  appearance,  and  was  tibeD 
sent  into  England. 

The  Irish  nobles  would  scarcely  have  submitted 
to  this  rigour,  but  that  Edward  was  expected  to 
come  over  in  person,  and  strictly  investigate  tha 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Extensive  preparationa 
were  made,  apparently  for  this  eiqptedition ;  but  they 
were  only  intended  to  veil  the  monarch's  real  d»* 
signs  against  Scotland.  The  forces  collected  on  the 
western  coast  were  suddenly  ordered  to  march  nortfa-^ 
wards ;  and  Ireland  was,  as  usual,  ne^qted.  The 
only  measure  taken  to  tranquilliae  the  country,  was 
the  most  injudicious  that  could  possibly  be  adopts 
The  Pric»r  of  Kilmainham  was  directed  to  enta  into 
terms  of  accommodation  with  all  the  insurgents  of 
English  and  Irish  xaoe.  He  thus,  indeed,  £or  & 
time,  restored  a  hollow  tranquillity ;  but  he  revealed 
to  the  disaffected  die  secret  of  their  own  strength, 
and  the  royal  weakness.  About  the  same  tim^  an* 
event  fiapght  witii  the  most  pernicious  consequence» 
occurred.  The  Earl  of  Ulster  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  servants  at  Carrickfergus ;  and  his  Coun- 
tess, with  her  infant  daoghter,.  fled  to  England  in. 
consternation.  The  vast  estates  of  De  Burgho  were 
thus  left  without  any  adequate  defence ;  and  the 
King,  who,  as  guardian  of  the  in&nt  heir,  ought  to 
have  held  them  in  ward,  took  no  measures  for  their 
securitv.  Of  course,  they  became  the  prey  of  rapine 
and  violence.  The  sept  of  the  O'Nials  took  up- 
arms,  and,  passing  the  river  Bann,  drove  out  the 
English  settlers,  after  a  de^rate  re^stance.  They 
then  parcelled  -out  the  conquered  territories  amongst 
themselves,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Upper  and- 
Lower  ClanrHugh'-Boy,  in  honour  of  their  leader,.i 
Hughr]@py  0/l<^i)u^  Tl\e  E^Ya  possc^oos  in  Co9n 
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naught  were  seised  by  the  janior  bifancbe^  of  the- 
De  Burghos ;  and,  as  the  usurpers  were  conscious, 
that  the  law  of  England  would  deprive  them  of 
their  acqaisitioOy  diey  resigned  at  once  the  English 
law,  language  and  name,  and  assumed  the  character 
of  Idbh  topsrchs,  under  the  title  of  MacWiUiam 
Ooghter  and  MacWilliam  Eighter,  that  is,  the. fur-. 
ther  and  nether  MacWil&am.  Similar  degeneracy 
was  exhibited  in  ahnost  efery  part  of  the  country ; 
^  it  soon  became  pxyveebial,  that  the  descendants 
of  English  settlers  were  Hibemis  ipsis  Hiberniores^ 
"  more  Irish  dian  the  Irish  themselves. " 

The  course  adopted  by  the  government  under 
these  circumstances  was  so  unsteady  and  vacillating, 
that  the  evils  hourly  inci^eased.  In  a  moment  of 
impetuous  indignation,  Edward  issued  a  proclama- 
tion»  that  none  but  those  of  English  birth  should  be 
c%ible  to  any  office ;  but,  finding  the  Irish  aristo- 
<^f>cy  preparing  for  resistance,  he  limited  the  exclu-  • 
sion  to  the  native  Irish,  and  (eventually  excepted 
from  its  operation  all  those  who  had  obtained  char- 
ters of  privileges.  Again,  he  encouraged  the  Lord- 
^uty  Ufford  in  his  vigorous  efforts  to  control  the 
^^  of  Desmond  and  Kildare;  but  immediately, 
^er,  he  took  both  these  lords  into  favour,  in  order 
to  procure  their  aid  in  the  invasion  of  FranoCk  The . 
Irish  forces  were  honourably  distinguished  by  their 
^evements  in  the  French  war ;  and  Ealdare  show- 
^  so  much  valour  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  that  he  re* 
^▼ed  the  honour  of  kni^thood  from  the  King's 
<)^  hand.  But  these  fiivours  only  served  to  exalt  - 
Y^  pride  of  the  Geraldines,  and  to  make  them  less 
Inclined  to  yield  obedience  as  sdbjects. 

A<  D.  Id$8.--^The  only  gleam  of  sunshine  in 
^  long  and  gloomy  period  was  the  brief  adminisr' 
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tntion  of  6ir  Thomas  Rokeby*  Mild  in  his  vamr 
ners,  and  upright  in  his  conduct,  this  excellent  go* 
vemor  success^y  laboured  to  conciliate  all  paiSes 
by  justice  and  moderation.  When  advised  to  enridi 
himself  by  arts  well  known  to  all  that  went  beforsj 
and  many  that  succeeded  him,  he  nobly  repUed,  ^  I 
am  served  without  parade  or  splendour ;  but  let  my 
dishes  be  wooden,  rather  than  my  creditors  unpaid.'* 
But  the  abilities  of  Rokeby  were  not  equal  to  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Indeed,  powers  absolutdy 
miraculous  were  required  to  tranquillize  a  land,  where 
every  spot  was  filled  with  the  elements  of  discord, 
and  wfa»e  every  person  felt  an  interest  in  creating 
public  disturbance. 

A.D.  1361« — Edward,  seeing  the  little  respect 
paid  to  his  deputies,  resolved  to  commit  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  his  second  son  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster.  Extensive  prqiarations  were  made  to  en- 
able the  young  prince  to  conduct  himself  widi  vigour 
in  his  new  government;  and  the  highest  expectations 
were  formed  of  the  benefits  that  were  to  follow  from 
his  visit.  By  one  fiital  error,  all  these  well-epround- 
ed  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  youthful  Duke 
was  surrounded  by  men  of  English  birth,  who  in- 
duced him  to  slight  the  Lords  of  the  Pale ;  and  these 
fisughty  nobles  refused  to  give  him  the  least  assist- 
ance in  his  military  operations.  Left  to  the  guid-' 
ance  of  his  own  inexperienced  followers,  Lionel 
marched  against  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond;  and, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  was  soon  involved 
in  di£5culties  itosm  which  he  saw  no  means  of  escape. 
In  this  mortifjring  condition,  he  was  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  the  compassion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  by 
whom  he  was  speedily  relieved,  and  even  enabled  to 
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g3^  flome  advantages  over  the  ettemy.  He  letamed 
soon  after  to  Enghmdy  lumng  added  a  new  and  dan« 
gnotis  distinction  to  the  parties,  by  whidi  the  coun- 
try was  already  distracted.  Henosforth,  the  terms, 
English  by  birth,  and  English  by  blood,  became  in- 
vidious marks  of  separation,  and  caused  new  hosti- 
lities as  violent  and  inveterate  as  any  yet  recorded. 

After  a  brief  id)sence,  duimg  which  the  r^ins  of 
government  were  held  successively  by  the  Earl  of 
Oraiond  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  die  Duke  of  Cla- 
lence  returned,  and  summoned  a  parliament  to  con- 
sult on  the  state  of  the  country  (a.  d.  1367).    The 
most  numerous  and  respectable  assembly  that  had 
hitherto  been  convened  in  Ireland  met  on  this  occa- 
sion at  Elilkenny.     The  result  of  their  labours  was 
aa  act  memorable  in  the  dark  annals  of  Irish  legislar 
tion,  the  celebrated  Statute  of  Kilkenny.    It 
provided,  that  marriage,  fosterage,  or  gossipred  with 
the  Irish,  or  submission  to  the  Iri^  law,  should  be 
considered  and  punished  as  high  treason.     It  de- 
clared, that  if  any  man  of  English  descent  should 
U86  an  Irish  name,  the  Irish  language,  or  observe 
Irish  customs,  he  should  forfeit  his  estates,  until  se- 
verity was  given  for  his  conformity  to  English  ha- 
Uts.    It  was  also  declared  penal,  to  present  a  mere 
Irishman  (that  is,  one  who  had  not  purchased  a 
<^UHrter  of  denization)  to  any  benefice,  or  to  receive 
^  into  any  monastery.     And  finally,  it  was  strictly 
&rbldden  to  entertain  any  native  bard,  minstrel,  or 
^ry-teller ;  or  to  admit  an  Irish,  horse  to  graze  on 
Ac  pasture  of  a  liege  subject ! 

This  precious  specimen  of  legislation  was  lauded 
tt  a  masterpiece  of  policy,  by  those  who  thought 
^t  the  conversion  of  the  English  into  merelnsK 
^  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  in 
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hter  tnnefl,  ihere  have  been  found  some  to  jom  in  the 
eology.  Yety  could  there  be  any  thing  mone  impolitic 
than  thus  to  denounce  all  the  institutions,  cdVil  and 
zefigiousy  of  a  people  not  yet  subdued — end  this  too, 
after  all  their  petitions  for  admission  within  the  jpale 
of  the  Engli^  law  had  been  contumeliously  neglect^ 
ed  ?  In  £ftct,  the  Irish  were  forced,  by  their  oppies- 
sors,  to  retain  their  ancient  system,  and  then  punish- 
ed for  their  adherence  to  what  they  would  ghuDy 
have  resigned.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Clare,  ^  it 
was  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war,  not  only  against 
the  native  Irish,  but  against  every  person  of  English 
blood;  who  had  settled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pale, 
and  £rom  motives  of  personal  interest,  or  convenience, 
had  formed  connexions  with  the  natives,  or  adopted* 
ibeiir  lows  and  customs :  And  it  had  the  full  effect 
which  might  have  been  expected ;  it  drew  closer  the 
confederacy  it  was  meant  to  dissolve,  and  implicated 
the  colony  of  the  pale  in  ceaseless  warfare  and  con- 
tention with  each  other,  and  with  the  inhabitaiits  of 
the  adjacent  distiict. "  The  conduct  of  the  eleigy 
is  not  the  least  astounding  part  of  this  extraordinary 
proceeding.  Not  satisfied  with  their  efforts  m  con<* 
veying  the  statute  through  the  parliament,  they  de« 
nounced  anathemas  and  excommunications  on  aH 
those  who  disobeyed  its  provisions  ;  declaring  that 
every  thing  Irish  was  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  God 
and  man.  Three  of  these  bishops  were  diemaelvea 
Irishmen ;  and  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  vint* 
lence  with  which  these  instates  branded  the  insti* 
tutions  of  their  violence.  But  our  wonder  ceases 
when  we  leam,  that  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastic  ex- 
actions were  always  resisted  in  those  districts  where 
the  Brehon  law  prevailed. 

But  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  fiiiled  to  produce  die 
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iflfedts  AaiL  Edward  anticipatod.     The  inaurrectione 
aad  civil  wars  continued ;  the  autboHty  of  the  Xiordi^ 
deputy  was  disregarded ;  and  the  expense  of  the  Iriab 
government  became  a  serious  burden  to  the  British 
Pai!iament(A.D,1376.)   Sir  William  Windsor,  the 
JjCffd-deputy,  by  the  royal  command,  assembled  the 
parliaiheBt  of  the  pale ;  but  they  pleaded  poverty,  and 
vefiised  the  supplies.   Edward  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
teaordinary  measure  of  summoning  a  species  of  Irish 
parliament  to  meet  him  in  Enghmd.     The  Bishops 
were  directed  to  send  over  two  of  the  clergy  from  every 
diocess  ;  the  commons  were  ordered  to  send  two  re- 
presentatives from  each  county,  and  two  burgesses 
from  each  city  and  borough.     The  returns  made  to 
these  writs  of  summons  prove  clearly,  that  the  pre- 
lates were  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  the  royal 
power  as  the  barons.     The  greater  number  of  dio- 
cesses  expressly  prohibited  their  deputies  from  con- 
senting to  any  subsidies  ;  and  the  counties  and  cities 
•followed  their  example.     Cork,  Youghal,  Ross,  and 
a  few  other  places,  gave  full  powers  to  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  the  limitation  placed  on  the  majori- 
ty rendered  the  whole  proceeding  nugatory.   Money 
was  the  only  thing  the  King  wanted,  and  money  was 
precisely  the  subject  on  which  the  different  constitu- 
encies prevented  the  deputies  from  deliberating.   The 
deputies  went  over  and  assembled  at  Westminster ; 
but  as  they  had  no  authority,  their  debates  were  a 
mere  idle  form,  and  they  soon  separated.     During 
the  remainder  of  Edward's  reign,  the  royal  authority 
continually  declined,  and  the  unrestrained  excesses  of 
the  barons  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
misery.     Foreign  merchants  refused  to  visit  the  hap- 
less land  without  special  letters  of  protection.   Trade 
and  commerce  were^  consequently,  all  but  extinguish- 
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ed.  New  adventuren  coming  over  firom  Eiiflaiid, 
inflamed  dissensions  by  their  grasping  avarice ;  and 
the  deigy,  aheady  demoralized,  were  further  degrad- 
ed by  being  employed  to  raise  and  lead  armies^  which 
the  crown  feared  to  intrust  to  the  barons.  These 
were  the  filial  consequences  of  Edwdrd's  foreign  warsi 
which  withdrew  his  attentions  from  his  domestic  eon* 
oems,  and  prevented  him  from  applying  any  remedy 
to  the  evils  which  he  saw  and  vainly  lamented. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ERMtory  of  Irdaiid  during  the  Civil  Wan  between  Me 

'  of  York  and  JdOnctuter. 


The  accession  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  had 
no  immediate  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland.   The 
expenses,  however,  ot  its  misgoTemment,  called  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament  to  the  state  of 
that  country,  and  they  adopted  the  judicious  measure 
of  compeUing  absentees  to  return  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture.   The  war  with  France  and  Scothmd,  though 
not  Tigoroualy  maintained  by  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  wasted  them  all  by  the  encouragement  it  af- 
forded to  predatory  expeditions.     The  coast  of  Ire- 
land was  long  infested  by  a  French  fleet,  until,  at 
length,  the  enemy  was  overtaken  in  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  by  the  English,  and  completely  defeated. 
Little  of  importance  occurred  during  the  administra- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  March  and  Sir  Philip  Courtney. 
The  latter  governor  was  removed  in  consequence  of 
lus  illegal  extortions ;  but  historians  have  not  record- 
ed the  particulars  of  his  crimes  and  punishment   The 
government  was  next  conferred  on  the  King's  prime 
fiivourite,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Dublin.     Extraordinary  pre|)arations  wera 
made  for  his  departure ;  but  when  he  had  proceeded 
as  &r  as  Wdw»  Richard  found  himself  unable  to 
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part  with  his  minion,  and  the  administration  was 
managed  by  his  deputies. 

The  English  nobility  soon  revolted  against  the 
dominion  which  Oxford  exercised  ;  and,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  he  was  driven  into  Flanders.     His  crea- 
tures in  Ireland  shared  his  &te.    They  were  stripped 
of  their  power,  and  ^e  administration  confided  to 
Sir  John   Stanley,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond.     The  latter  acted  with  more  vigour  than 
his  predecessors.     He  compiled  die  O'Neals  of 
Ulster  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity ;  and  he 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Kilkenny  over  a  numerous 
krmy  of  Irish  insurgents.     The  Asordered  state  olT 
Ireland,  however,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of 
l^er  complaints  in  the  English  parliament;  and 
the  King  at  length  resolved  to  lead  over  a  suiBcient 
army,  and  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He  is  said  to  have  formed  this  resolution,  partly  be- 
cause he  dreaded  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
first  nominated  to  the  command,  but  principaliy  on 
account  of  a  sarcasm  uttered  by  some  princes  bf 
Germany,   when  Richard  canvassed  them  for  his 
dection  to  the  empire.     Having  married  a  Bohe- 
mian princess,  he  trusted  that,  by  this  connection,  he 
had  acquired  sufficient  interests  to  be  chosen  Em- 
peror.    But  the  electors  refosed  to  confer  the  d^- 
nity  on  one  who  had  been  unable  to  defend  the  ac- 
quisitions made  by  his  ancestors  in  France— -who 
eould  not  control  the  factions  of  Ins  Engiiah  sub- 
jects, nor  subdue  &e  enemies  of  his  authority  m 
iHsIand.'    The  truth  of  tins  reproach  made  it  the 
more  bitter:  and'  Richard  determined  to  acquire 
inflitary  £une  In  Ireland,  where  he  had  the  fiurest 
prospects  of  success. 
'   A  powerful  anny,  led  l^  the  King  in  persoiii 
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cDtild  not  be  resisted  by  the  Irish  toparchs.  As 
soon  as  Richard  landed,  the  native  princes  and  the 
barons  hastened  to  tender  their  allegiance,  and  per- 
ibrm  homage.  The  vain-glorious  King  was  satisfied 
ivith  this  appearance  of  submission;  he  traversed 
the  country  in  all  the  pomp  of  military  triumph,  and 
soon  returned  to  England,  after  having  expended 
enormous  sums,  and  performed  absolutely  nothing. 

The  young  Earl  of  March,  who  remained  in 
Ireland  as  Lord»deputy,  fatally  experienced  how  de« 
lusive  were  the  sulnnissions  which  Richard  had  ac- 
cepted. It  had  been  stipulated,  that  the  Irish  septs 
should  completely  evacuate  Leinster ;  but  when  the 
time  for  the  perrormance  of  the  agreement  arrived^ 
they  not  only  refused  to  stir,  but  boldly  took  up 
arms.  In  this  petty  war  the  Earl  of  March  was 
slain,  with  several  of  his  companions ;  and  Mac- 
Murchard,  who,  though  pensioned  by  the  King, 
headed  the  revolt,  severely  harassed  the  English  set- 
tlements, DO  longer  protected  by  the  forces  of  the 
Deputy.  When  the  news  of  these  events  readied 
England,  Richard  at  once  determined  on  a  second 
expedition  into  Ireland,  to  avenge  his  cousin's  death. 
Orders  were'  issued  for  levying  forces  and  raising 
money ;  but  the  royal  emissaries  behaved  so  harshly 
in  the  execution  of  these  commands,  that  the  dis- 
affection which  the  King's  misconduct  had  already 
caused  soon  became  universal.  The  banishment 
of  Hereford,  and  the  illegal  seizure  of  his  pater- 
nal property,  had  jusdy  offended  that  powerful  and 
popular  nobleman.  He  had  previouuy  formed  an 
extensive  connection  with  a  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility;  and  Richard,  just  before  his  depar- 
ture, added  to  the  strengUi  of  the  conspiracy,  by 
proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  a  traitor, 
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and  his  lands  forfisited.  Having  thus  almost  wantonly 
provoked  a  rebellion^  Richard  Set  sail,  and  on  the 
13th  day  of  May  arrived  in  Waterford. 

The  entire  progress  of  the  weak  monarch  was 
marked  by  vanity  and  incapacity.  When,  a  great- 
part  of  the  season  had  been  wasted  in  idle  parade, 
he  advanced  against  the  enemy  through  a  difficult 
country,  where  no  provisions  could  be  procured*. 
MacMurchard,  secure  in  his  &8tnesses,  oeuld  not 
be  forced  to  an  engagement.  He  left  thei  English 
to  contend  with  his  formidable  aUies — fatigue  and 
famine  ;-^enemies  that  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  invaders.  Ridiard,  forced  to  retreat  before  an 
enemy  he  despised,  had  recourse  to  negotiation ;  but 
his  terms  were  haughtily  rejected  by  MacMurc^anL 
Irritated  by  these  disappointments,  the  King  vowed 
never  to  return,  until  he  had  chastised  the  insplent 
chiefbui;  but  the  news  that  reached  him  from  Eng- 
land soon  compelled  him  to  change  his  reaoloticm. 
Un&vourable  winds  had  prevented  any  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  for  some  week9 ;  and 
when  the  weather  changed,  the  news  of  Her^ordV 
invasion,  and  its  rapid  success,  came  upon  him  like 
a  thunderbolt.  Even  in  this  crisis,  he  n^lected  all 
reascmable  precautions  ;-^-he  delayed  in  Ireland  un- 
til the  Welch  army,  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, dispersed  in  despair ;  and  he  returned,  v^h  a 
scanty  train,  to  a  country  where  he  had  no  longer  a. 
fiiena.  He  threw  himsdf  into  the  Castle  of  Con- 
way, with  the  design  of  returning  to  Ireland  ;  but 
was  betrayed  into  &»  hands  of  his  rival,  and  soon 
afler  perinied  in  prison. 

The  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  shook 
to  its  very  foundation  the  English  int^ests  in  Ire- 
land.    Henry  lY.  was  too  bualy  engaged  in  sup- 
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pressing  tbe  numerous  insurrecdons,  which  the  de^ 
feet  of  his  title  encouraged,  to  pay  any  r^ard  to  the 
state  of  a  distant  province.     His  son,  unfortunately, 
preferred  the  barren  laurels  acquired  in  FraiM^e,.  to 
the  substantial  advantages  which  might  have  beeh' 
acquired  nearer  home.     During  both  these  reigns, 
the  Irish  septs  acquired  fresh  power  and  territory. 
They  hemmed  in  the  settlers  on  every  side,  and  were 
paid  a  large  tribute  for  granting  them  a  precarious' 
protection.    The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  could  no  long-' 
er  be  observed,  for  there  was  no  force  to  exact  the^ 
penalties  for  its  violation.     The  barons  degenerated* 
into  Irish  chieftains ;  the  exactions  of  "  coyne  and' 
livery  "  were  levied  in  open  violation  of  the  law ; 
and  the  Royal   authority  was    so   little  regarded,. 
that  many   I'eers   disdained   to    attend   their  du—. 
ties  in    Parliamoit.      The  jealou$y  between   the- 
descendants  of  the  old  settlers   and  the    English, 
hy  biith,  assumed  the  appearance  of  national  hosti- 
lity, and  was  rendered  more  virulent  by  the  unwise . 
enactments  of  the  {inglish  Parliament,  and  the  in- 
discEunina^  rigour  of  the  English  administration. 
In  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V^  an  act 
was  passeu  prohibiting  Irish  adventurers  nrom  coming 
to  England ;  «pd  all  such  as  had  previously  arrived 
were  ord^ed  to  depart  forthwith*     This  law  was  ex- 
tended, by  the  insolence  and  folly  of  the  ministry,  to 
the  sons  of  the  Iri^h  nolulity  in  the  unii^ersities  and 
inns  of  coujrU     Stung  by  this  insist,  they  returned 
home,  anxipus  to  harass  a  government  by  which 
they  had  been  stigmatized,  and  restrained:  from  open 
rebellion  only  by  their  dread  of  the  native  Irish.- 
The  governors  and  legal  officers  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, scarcely  deigned  to  disguise  their  contempt  of 
the  old  colonists;  they  even  ventcured  to  insult  the 
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Parliament  of  the  Pale ;  and  when  the  Legidatiire ' 
was  anxious  to  present  a  petition  of  grievances  to 
the  Sovereign,  we  Chancellor  (Merhury)  refused  to 
affix  the  seal,  so  that  it  could  not  be  transmitted. 
The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  as  Lord* 
deputy,  was  a  proof  that  the  government  began  to 
be  conscious  of  its  error  in  excluding  the  Irish  no- 
bility from  power ;  and  the  tranquilli^  which  he  esta* 
Uished  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  change.     But 
Ormond  was  guilty  of  some  great  errors  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  his  services.     To  aggrandize 
their  own  power  was  always  the  policy  of  the  But- 
lers ;  and  in  his  haste  to  effect  this  iavounie  object, 
the  Deputy  did  not  always  observe  the  dictates  c£ 
equity,  or  even  sound  policy.     In  order  to  gain  the 
assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  a  struggle 
for  power  with  the  Talbots,  Ormond  not  only  pro* 
cured  for  that  nobleman  a  confirmation  of  his  title 
and  privileges,  but  also  greatly  extended  his  juris- 
diction.    James  Earl  of  Desmond  had  obtained  this 
rank  by  means  equally  criminal  and  extraordinary* 
His  nephew,  the  rightful  heir  of  Desmond,  offmded 
the  prejudices  of  his  retainers,  by  marrying  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  inferior  rank.     They  rose  in  rebellion, 
forced  him  to  surrender  his  title  and  estate,  and 
drove  him  into  exile.     Through  the  friendship  of 
Ormond,  James  procured  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  claims  from  the   Parliament,    and  permissioa 
from  the  Crown  to  purchase  what  lands  he  pleas- 
ed, under  whatever  tenure  they  were  holden.     He 
was  also  constituted  governor  of  the  southern  coun« 
ties,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  absenting  him- 
self  from  Parliament,  and  of  voting  on  all  ques- 
tions by  a  sufficient  proxy.     The  effect  of  these 
mischievous  grants  was  soon  manifested.    Desmond 
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became,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  and  jealous  of  Ormond.  Mutual  insults 
and  recriminations  exasperated  their  hatred,  which 
finally  brought  on  open  war.  Desmond  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  the  forces  of  his  rival,  though 
supported  by  all  the  strength  of  the  government; 
and,  after  a  desultory  campaign,  concluded  a  truce 
with  all  the  form  of  an  independent  sovereign.  The 
rivals  of  Ormond  in  Leinster,  took  the  opportunity 
of  his  absence  to  send  over  such  representations  to 
Henry  VI.  as  induced  that  weak  monarch  to  remove 
him  from  the  government. 

Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  now  constituted 
Earl  of  Waterford,  was  the  new  Lord-deputy.     He 
came  attended  by  a  gallant  train,  at  the  moment 
when  fresh  commotions  were  beginning  to  arise,  which 
fortunately  his  power  overawed.     The  new  Deputy 
was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Buders ;  but  Ormond  was 
protected  by  the  personal  friendship  of  the  S9vereign ; 
and  his  fiunily,  gratefrd  hr  this  kmdness,  continued 
ever  after  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
A.  D.  1449. — A  change  now  took  place  in  the  go- 
vernment, more  important  than  any  yet  recorded,  be- 
cause its  effects  were  more  permanent  and  extensive. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  descended  from  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  die  Prince,  through  whom  the  reigning  frimily 
claimed  their  right  to  the  throne,  was  universally  be- 
loved in  England.   His  high  birth  and  exalted  station 
were  of  little  moment,  compared  with  the  influence  he 
derived  from  his  exemplary  virtues  and- consummate . 
ability.     Valiant  in  war,  prudent  in  council,  elo- 
quent in  debate,  he  was  regarded  by  his  peers  as  the 
brightest  ornament  of  their  order.     Conciliadng  in 
bis  manners,  of  a  kind  diroosition  and  fiascinating 
address,  he  won  the  hearts  (h  the  commons,  but  too 
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justly  wearied  of  aristocratid  insolence.  The  con- 
trast between  this  nobleman  and  his  inglorious  so- 
vereign) was  too  glaring  to  escape  obserration.  The 
daims  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  crown  began  to 
be  canvassed  publicly ;  and  the  disgrace  of  the  £i^- 
lish  arms  in  France,  rendered  the  people  still  more 
discontented  with  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  Mar- 
garet of  Anjoti,  the  proud  queen  of  Henry,  saw  the 
danger  to  which  her  husband's  ^own  was  exposed, 
by  the  popularity  of  the  Duke.  His  power  w;as  too 
great  for  her  to  attempt  any  open  attack ;  and  she 
therefore  determined,  on  some  honourable  pretence, 
to  remove  him  from  the  country.  It  was  asserted 
in  England,  that  the  native  tridi  had  joined  in  a 
'^rmidable  confederacy,  and  that,  unless  speedy 
tneasures  were  adopted,  the  Engli^  power  in  that 
country  would  be  speedily  ov^hrown.  This  fur- 
nished a  plausible-  pretext  for  appointing  the  Duke 
Lord-deputy;  and  he  was  urgently  entreated  to 
fasten,  with  all  speed,  to  suppress  these  imaginary 
commotions.  The  Prince,  ^riser  than  his  adversaries^ 
"Showed  no  reluctance  in  acceptmg  the  office.  He 
justly  believed  that  his  sons  would  maintain  the  d^ 
*nity  of  his  family  in  England ;  while  he^  dosdy  al- 
Ked  to  the  De  Burghos,  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Utoter, 
and  the  lordships  of  Connanght,  Clare,  Trim,  and 
Meath,  could  not  &il  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
partisans,  and  the  power  of  his  home  in  Irdand. 
fiefore  his  departure,  he  took  eare  to  procure  moi^ 
'extensive  authority  than  had  been  granted  to  his  pr^ 
"decessors.  '  Besides  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  thfe 
Irish  revenue,  he  stipnkted  for  a  pennon  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  claimed  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
King's  Umd,  and  of  appointing  to  all  offices  civil  and 
miltt^y^    In  her  eager  haste  to  remove  the  Duke 
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from  Bngland,  Maigaret  foigot  the  dangetotn  i»fltt- 
ence  whidi  such  tmparalleled  powers  would  giTe  the 
object  of  her  jealousy  in  a  country  where  the  crown 
possessed  no  countervailing  authority.  The  Duke's 
demands  were  readily  granted,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Ireland  with  all  the  state  of  a  sovereigni 

Hie  administration  of  the  Duke  of  York  is  one  of 
the  brightest  periods  in  Irish  history.  For  years 
afterwards,  it  was  quoted  as  the  time  when- peace  and 
prosperity  ruled  the  land ;  when  the  excesses  of  £u> 
tion  were  restrained  by  impartial  justice ;  when  the 
native  Irish,  the  English  by  birth  anddie  Engli^  by 
blood,  forgetting  former  animosities,  seriously  applied 
themselves  to  improve  the  country  which  lliey  mha- 
Hted  in  common.     Even  now,  after  the  h^>se  of 
four  centuries,  the  memory  of  these  halcyon  days  is 
preserved  in  popular  tradition  ;  and  at  this  hour,  the 
white  rose,  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  York,  is 
the  favourite  symbol  of  die  partisans  of  the  people. 
Though  aware  of  the  attachmentof  Oipfiond  to  die 
Rouse  of  Lancaster,  the  Prince  received  him  with 
the  same  kindness  and  attention,  that  he  showed  to 
the  Geraldines  and  De  Burghos,  his  own^aithftil  ad^ 
herents.  *  On  the  hirth-of  hisson,  afterwards  the  un- 
fcrtunate  Duke  of  Clarence,  die  Deputy  invited  Des- 
mond and  Ormond  to  be  the  sponsors  of  the  infiint 
prince  ;  an  honour  lyhich  Desmond,  filled  with  the 
tetravagant  ideas  of  gossipred  that  prevailed   in  Ire- 
land, esteemed  as  almost  raising  him  to  an  equality 
Vith  the  Duke,  but  which  Ormond,  enlightened  by 
travel,  viewed  in  its  proper  colours.     The  federal 
transactions  with  the  Iri^  princes  were  madced  with 
a  regard  to  Justice  aqd  good  faidi,  such  as  had  been 
rarely  exhibited  by  former  governors;  and,  what  none 
bf  them  had  levincdl^  he  'disphyed  «n'  anxzoos  desire 
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to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry^  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  theb 
lords.  Such  a  paternal  government^  as  excellent  as 
it  was  rare»  was  rewarded  hy  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  all  classes.  Its  longer  continuance 
would  probably  have  made  the  growing  reconciliar 
tion  of  hostile  interest  permanent :  But,  unlbrtunate- 
ly^  it  has  been  tpo  often  the  &te  of  Ireland^  to  lose 
her  best  governors  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
measures  were  most  likely  to  be  beneficiaL 

The  rebellion  of  Jactc  Cade,  who  assumed  the 
popular  name  of  Mortimer,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  secretly  contrived  by  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  in  or<- 
der  to  feel  &e  pulse  of  the  English  people.  With- 
out making  any  inquiry  into .  the  truth  of  this  sur- 
miscythe  King,  at  the  instigation  of  his  haughty  Queen^ 
sent  letters  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  western  counties, 
declaring  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  Duke,  and 
commanding  them  to  oppose  his  landing.  This  in* 
discreet  declaration  of  the  fears  and  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  the  court,  afforded  the  Duke  a  pretext 
for  returning  to  England.  He  declared  his  anxiety  to 
justify  his  conduct,  and  his  determination  to  &ce  hia. 
accusers.  Embarking  with  a  small  train,  he  landed 
in  Wales,  and,  eluding  all  opposition,  speeded  to 
London,  where  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to  the 
King. 

The  Duke,  at  his  departure,  intrusted  the  adminis- 
tration to  Ormond.  The  Earl,  being  summoned  over 
to  England,  was  succeeded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh ;  but  troubles  arising,  which  the  peaceful  pre- 
late could  not  allay,  he  resi^^ned  his  charge  to  Sir 
Edward  Fitz-Eustace,  a  knight  of  great  military  feme, 
and  well  fitted  for  a  government  which  required  more 
than  ordinaiy  exertions.     The  O'Connors  of  O&lly 
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wele  the  fiist  who  experieniced  ihe  vigour  of  the  new 
Dq)uty.  He  surprised  this  turbulent  sept  while  en* 
gaged  in  a  predatory  expedition,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  severe  defeat.  In  the  rout,  the  toparch 
O'Coimor  fell  fimm  his  horse*  He  was  remounted  by 
his  son,  the  companion  of  his  flight,  but  fell  a  se* 
eond  time  from  exhaustion.  It  was  long  before  the 
chieftain  could  persuade  the  youth  to  leave  him  to 
his  &te  ;  but  at  length  he  commanded  him  to  fly,  un- 
der pain  of  incumng  his  displeasure.  O'Connor 
remained  a  prisoner,  but  was  only  detained  a  short 
time.  The  Deputy,  finding  that  he  had  no  design 
of  revolting,  liberated  him  without  ransom. 

The  sept  of  the  0'Nial%  ever  the  most  hostile  to 
the  English,  after  long  remaining  quiet,  were  induo- 
eed  to  take  up  arms  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Hear* 
ing  that  a  rich  fleet  was  sailing  from  the  bay  of  Dub- 
lin, they  fitted  out  some  barks,  attacked  and  took 
the  dups,  plundered  the  caigoes,  and  made  all  the 
passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  prisoners.  The  Deputy  immediately  has- 
tened to  punish  these  marauders ;  and  O'Nial,  being 
joined  by  some  other  toparchs,.  advanced  to  antici- 
pate the  invasion.  The  two  armies  met  at  Ard- 
gliss ;  and,  after  a  fierce  engagement,  the  Irish  were 
ue&ated  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  slain,  and  a 
still  greater  number,  including  all  the  principal  lead- 
era,  made  prisoners.  By  this  defeat,  the  O'Nials  were 
80  humblea,  that  they  long  continued  quiet,  and  af- 
forded the  Deputy  leisure  to  attend  to  the  regula- 
tion of  public  affairs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  had  produced  a  general  revolt.  The  un- 
fertunate  Henry  was  made  prisoner  at  St  Alban's, 
and  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  was  transfer- 
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red  to  the  Duke  of  York.  To  strengthen  his  autho- 
ritj  in  Ireland,  the  Duke  appointed  the  Earl  of  £al- 
dare  Lord-deputy ;  and  thi&  nobleman  being  coiisi4 
dered  the  chief  of  the  old  settlers,  vma  gladly  ao 
knowledged  by  the  descendants  of  the  original 
conquerors.  The  death  of  his  great  rival  Ormonde 
and  of  several  turbulent  topardis,  freed  Kildare  from 
the  fear  of  civil  commotions.  The  Butlers  indeed, 
at  first,  made  some  resistance,  bat  they  were  qmdlj 
subdued. 

Maigaret  of  Anjou  was  by  no  means  di^Msed  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  power,  consequent  on  ner  huS'* 
band's  degradation.     She  assembled  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  defeated'  the  Yorkists  at 
Blore  Heath  with  great  slaughter.    Deserted  and 
betrayed,  Duke  Richard  fled  for  safety  to  Ireland, 
while  he.  and  his  adherents   were  attainted  by  the 
English  Parliament*     The  Irish  received  their  fa* 
vourite  governor  rather  as  a  sovereign  prince  than  a 
destitute  fugitive.     The  Parliament  passed  an  act  for 
his  potection;  and  further  decreed,  that   whoever 
should  attempt  to  disturb  him  or  his  adherent^  un« 
der  pretence  of  writs^'om  Engluid,  should  be  deem- 
ed guilty  of -high  treason.     An  agent  of  Ormond 
violated  the  law,  and  was  immediately  executed. '  Se^ 
▼eral  laws,  equally  deagned  for  the  DukeTs  service^ 
were  passed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
prince,  who,  a  short  time  before,  w«nted  «  reAige, 
now  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  kingdom. 
*    Edward,  Eaii  of  March,  the  Dtike's  eldest  son, 
had  followed  his  &ther  mto  Ireland,  but  was  soon 
summoned  to  Calais,  wh^  the  Yoikists,  headed  by 
the  Earls  of  Warwidc  and  Salisbury,  had  preparea 
a  mighty  armament.     They  passed  into  England ; 
~*^d,  having  obtained  a 'great. victory  at  Northarapton^ 
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invited  the  Duke  to  come  over  and  head  his  partisans 
in  person.  On  this  occasion,  ^e  attachment  of  his 
irish  adherents  was  eminently  displayed.  They 
Crowded  to  his  standard  with  the  utmost  zeal ;  and 
the  district  of  Meath,  in  particular,  was  almost  de- 
serted by  the  English  settlers,  who  hasted  to  enrol 
^emselves  under  the  banners  of  the  white  rose* 
With  a  gallant  train  of  devoted  followers,  Richard 
returned  to  London ;  but  Margaret  unexpectedly 
renewed  the  war,  and  attacked  the  Duke  before  be 
could  make  adequate  preparations.  With  only  five 
thousand  men,  mostly  his  Irish  adherents,  he  was 
encountered  at  Wakefield  by  an  army  four  timed 
more  numerous'  than  his  own,  and,  in  this  unequal 
contest,  fell,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers. 

This  battle,  in  its  consequences,  proved  £ital  to 
^e  English  interests.  The  best  and  bravest  of  the 
settlers  had  accompanied  their  beloved  governor,  and 
shared  his  fate.  The  Irish  septs  seized  on  the  dis- 
tricts now  stripped  of  their  defenders ;  and  the  co- 
lonists were  forced  to  purchase  a  precarious  security, 
by  paying  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  toparchs  in  their 
■neighbourhood.  The  Bar!  of  Kildare  was  chosen 
•by  the  Irish  privy  council  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, until  a  new  Lord-deputy  was  appointed.  He 
preserved  the  country  tranquil  during  the  brief  strug- 
gle between  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  which  ter- 
ininated  in  fevonr  of  the  house  of  York.  One  of 
Edward's  first  acts  was,  to,  appoint  his  brother 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  his  adherent^ 
in  that  kingdom,  by  elevating  thef  leaders  to  the 
peerage.  Cliuence  appointed  f^z-Eustace,  no^ 
created  Lord  Portlester,  his  deputy.  .  His  form« 
administration  had  been  characterized  by  vigour  and 
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talent — qualities  again  imperatively  required,  by^  tbe 
struggle  which  the  Butlers  were  about  to  make  Hat 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde 
whom  the  late  King  had  raised  to  the  English  peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  had  been  seiz* 
ed  and  beheaded  by  the  triumphant  Yorkists ;  but 
his  brothers  and  retainers  were  nothing  daunted  by 
his  &te  :  they  resolved  not  to  mourn,  but  revenge  it. 
Being  joined  by  some  Irish  septs,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Lancastrian  fugitives  from  England,  they 
formed  a  party  too  numerous  for  the  troops  of  tbe 
Deputy,  who  was  forced  to  rely  for  success  on  the 
exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  hostility 
at  this  time  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlera, 
was  continually  manifested  by  predatory  incursions^ 
and  the  eastern  counties  of  M unster  were  incessant- 
ly disturbed  by  the  war-cries  of  the  contending  &e- 
tions.  The  Geraldines  of  Kildare  took  for  their 
warison  Crom-aboo  from  the  castle  of  Croom,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  where  the  chief  resided. 
The  Geraldines  of  Desmond  shouted  Shannatt-aboo 
from  the  castle  of  Shannatt,  in  the  same  county^ 
where  the  Earl  maintained  a  kind  of  barbarous  court. 
The  Butlers'  war-cry  was  the  name  of  their  sept.; 
and  Butler-aboo  was  the  cognizance  of  the  troops  in 
the  palatinate  of  Ormond,  which  included  the  coun- 
ties of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.  Li  the  long  con- 
test that  was  maintained  by  these  rival  s^ts,  the 
Geraldines  were  honoiuably  distinguished  by  daunt- 
less valour,  and  a  daring  heroism,  which  bordei^ 
ed  upon  rashness.  The  Butlers,  less  valiant  in 
the  field,  were  more  prudent  in  council.  Artful, 
steady  in  purpose,  crafiy  in  intrigue,  they  frequently 
gained  the  £ruits  of  victory  after  the  severest  oefiBat; 
and  finally  destroyed  the  gallant  house  of  Desmond 
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Vycunning  and  firaudful  policy.     The  O'Briens  of 
Thomond,  whose  war-cry  was  the  imposing  sen- 
tence, '*  Lamh- laider-aboe, "  ("  the  cause  of  the 
strong  hand, '')  sometimes  joined  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  of  these  factious ;  but,  even  when  allies,  they 
fi^ed  to  trust  the  Butlers.   '^  Fair  and  fiilse  like  those 
of  Ormond,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  with  the  sept, 
which  is  still  preserved,  though  the  cause  is  forgotten. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion some  few  particulars  of  these  baronial  wars  :*^ 
The  general  war-cry  of  the  native  Irish  was  ^'  ¥tr^ 
lah !   Farrah  ! ''  an  exclamation  i>f  encouragement. 
Hie  gathering  cries  of  the  different  chiefs  were  taken 
either  from  their  cognizance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
O'Briens  whose  crest  is  a  naked  arm  holding  a 
sword,  or  from  some  accidental  circumstance,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Geraldines.     The  other  most  re* 
markable  warisons  were  of  the  O'Neals,  '*  Lamh* 
dearg-aboe,*'  (the  cause  of  the  red  or  bloody  hand,) 
from  their  cognizance ;  of  the  Fitz-Patricks,  "  Gear^ 
laidir-aboe,"'  (the  cause  of  the  strong  and  sharp,) 
firom  the  same  circumstance ;  and  of  the  De  Burghos, 
**  Gal-Riagh-aboe,"  (the  cause  of  the  Red  English* 
man),  in  honour  of  the  second  Earl  of  Ulster,  who 
was  commonly  called  the  ^'  Red  Earl,"  and  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  the  prosperity  of  the  De 
Burghos.      The   Irish'  and  baronial   cavahy  were 
mounted  on  small  but  active  horses,  called  hobbies. 
They  formed  part  of  the  forces  with  which  Edward 
invaded  France,  and  were  found  very  useful  as  light 
troops.     The  Irish  hobellers  are  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  early  English  chronicles,  and  praised  high- 
ly for  their  dioring  and  activity.     They  wore  scarcely 
any  defensive  armour,  and  used  short  spears  and  sa- 
bres, or  battle  axes.     Tliey  could  not,  of  coursci 
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Stand  for  a  moment  againat  the  charge  of  the  mail* ' 
clad  Norman  chivalry ;  but  they  could  act  efficiently ' 
in  a  difficult  cot)ntry,  where  the  others  would  b^ 
wholly  useleasy  encumbered  by  the  weight  of  their 
armour,  and  unable  to  manage  their  heavy  steeds*. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  in&ntry ;  the  Galloglasses> 
(a  corruption  of  ^^  Gall  oglach,"  English  servant),  a 
Heavy  armed  in&|itry ;  they  wore  an  iron  headpiece^ 
a  coat  of  defence  studded  with  nails»  and  bore  a 
sword  and  broad  axe«  The  light  troops  were  named 
Kernes-;  they  used  no  defensive  armomri  but  the 
headpiece,  and  their  weapons  were  a  retractile  ja- 
velin, and  a  long  knife  called  a  skenei*  In  the  wars 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  several  troops  of  kernes 
were  employed  in  die  invasion  of  France.  They  per- 
formed the  usefy,.  but  not  very  honourable  service,  of 
catting  the  throats  of  those  knights  and  men-at* 
arms,  who  were  overthrown  in  the  combat ;  and  the 
Irish  skene  was  more  dreaded  by  the  French  knights, 
than  Uie  lanceaof  thc^  English.  The  arbitrary  ex* 
actions  by  which  these  irregular  armies  were  support- 
ed have  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  robbery  was  considered  honourable 
by  these  soldiers,  since  plunder  enabled  them  to  »- 
void  beooBniBfg  burdens  to  their  chieftain  and  their 
&ie|ids* 

The  war  maintained  by  Desmond  against  the 
BuUers,  was  desultory  and  of  varied  fortunes ;  but 
the  Lancastrian  fugitives  from  England  were  found 
of  little  service  to  their  Irish  allies.  They  could 
not  bear  the  &tigues  of  mardies  through  bogs  and 
mountains ;  they  eagerly  desired  to  try  their  fortune 
in  the  open  field,  and  prevailed  on  their  leader  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Desmond.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Wexford.;  and  the  oveicwjielming  num- 
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beis  oi  the  Grezaldines  afforded  them  an  easy  victory. 
Kilkenny,  and  the  other  towns  beionging  to  Or- 
inond,  were  soon  after  seized  and  plundered ;  the 
Butlers  were  driven  firom  their  ancient  possessions, 
and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  their  mountain-forts  and 
fatnesses.  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  Desmond 
was  created  Lord-deputy — an  office  for  which  he 
was  every  way  unfittecL  In  his  first  expedition  a* 
gainst  the  Irish  septs,  who  had  seiaed  on  the  set- 
tlements in  Meath,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
soon  liberated  by  O'Connor  of  O&lly,  who  had  beea 
always  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  GrercJdines.  Equal- 
ly inglorious  was  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
^  O'Briens  of  Thoniond.  '  On  the  advance  of  this 
sept,  and.  some  others^  beyond  the  marches,  Des- 
mond could  find  no  better  method  of  securing'  the 
Pale,,  thas  purchasing  the  forbearance  of  the  invad- 
ers by  a  promise  of.  regular  tribute.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  remov0;  the  Lord-deputy  being  de«* 
feated  by  the  partiality  of  the  King,  he  was.  encou* 
raged  to  pursue  his  career  of  headlong  ex^vagance ; 
but,  though  permitted  (o  plunder  and  spoil  the  peo- 
ple at  his  will,  Desmond  was  destined  to  find,  that 
roytd  filings  could  not  be  mocked  with  impimity^ 
On  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Elizabeth  Grey, 
Desmond  incautiously  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  the> 
lady's  origin.  His  watchful  enemies  transmitted  the- 
news  to  England,  and  the  Queen  immediately  re- 
solved on  his  destruction.  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester was  soon  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord-deputy ; 
and  he  was  secretly  instructed  to  examine  his'  pre- 
decessor's conduct  with  the -greatest  strictness,  and. 
to  punish  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  if  any  charge 
oqqU  be  established.  A  new  Parliament  was  sum- 
monedy  which,  with  the  usual  servility  of  Irish  Par- 
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liaments,  was  ready  to  sanction  any  measure  that 
their  rulers  would  propose.  Several  acts  were  pass^ 
ed,  indirectly  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  late 
governor,  and,  amongst  others,  one  against  paying 
tribute  to  the  Irish,  which  every  one  of  its  sup- 
porters was  notoriously  violating  at  the  moment. 
Another  act  of  this  Parliament  is  too  important  to* 
be  omitted.  It  declared^  that  the  Kings  of  £ng^ 
land  held  the  lordship  of  Ireland  by  a  direct  grant 
firom  the  Holy  See ;  and  therefore  directed,  that  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  on  a  monition 
of  forty  days,  should  excommunicate  all  disobedient 
subjects  as  heretics* 

The  Parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  Drogheda ; 
and,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  dissemble  any  longer, 
they  hurried  through  both  Houses  an  act  **  for  at* 
tainting  of  treason  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Des* 
mond,  with  Edward  Plunket,  Esq.,  for  alliance^ 
fostering,  and  alterage  with  the  King's  Iridi  ene* 
mies, "  &c.  Kildare  was  arrested,  but  luckily  made 
his  escape  to  England.  Desmond,  confiding  in  his 
innocence  or  his  power,  came  boldly  to  the  chief 
governor  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  was  imme- 
diately  seized,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
hurried  to  instant  execution. 

This  monstrous  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice  did 
not  remain  long  unpunished.  Kildare  so  effectually 
justified  himseff  to  Edward,  that  he  was  not  only 
restored  to  his  title  and  estates,  but  appointed  Lord* 
deputy;  and  Tiptoft  was  recalled  into  England^ 
where,  in  a  new  revolution,  he  suffered  the  same 
fiite  which  he  had  inflicted  on  Desmond. 

The  administration  of  Kildare  was  distinguished 
by  the  institution  of  a  military  order  for  the  defence 
of  the  Pale,  called  the  Fraternity  of  St  Greoige.     It 
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<kiriBist9d  of  thirteen  great  prcMpiietors,  one  hundred 
aad  twenty  mounted  ardieifli  forty  knights,  and  m 
many  efiquffes*  To  show  dieir  attachment  to  Eng> 
land,  they  assembled  annually  on  St  George's  day 
in  DubliiH  and  eleoted  a  Qa{ytain.  It  is  evident  that 
a  ibrce,  consisting  of  thirteen  officers  aud  two  hun- 
dred soldiers,  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  any 
geneml  effort  of  the  native  Irish ;  and,  consequently, 
it  appears  that  all  idea  of  a  national  resistance  was 
Aandoned,  and  that  the  setters  had  only  to  dread 
piedstory  expeditions  and  tumultuous  incursions* 

The  depression  of  the  house  of  Ormond  did  not 
loQg  continue.  John,'  the  eldest  surviving  brother 
of  the  late  Earl,  contrived  to  obtain  the:  &vbur  of 
bis  sovereign,  and  even  his  personal  friendship*  The 
partisans  of  the  Butlers  formed  cabals  against  Kil- 
dare,  and  forwarded  complaints  to  England,  which 
the  heir  of  Ormond  supported  with  all  his  influence. 
Hie  Earl  was  soon  removed  from  the  government, 
which  was  transferred  to  his  personal  enemy  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  A  pariiament  was  assembled, 
which  immediately  repealed  the  acts  of  attainder 
gainst  the^Butlers,  and  restored  the  heir  of  Ormond 
to  his  titles  and  estates. 

The  Butlers  and  Geraldines  soon  renewed  their 
fermer  feuds.  The  war-cries  of  Crom-aboo  and 
Butter  Ano,  were  raised  in  every  .quarter ;  and  there 
was'  reason  to  dread  that  the  entire  pale  would  be 
involved  in  the  quarrel  of  these  great  rivals.  Ed- 
ward sent  over  a  commissiou  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  parties ; 
but  the  discord  was  too  fierce  to  be  so  easily  allay- 
ed. Fortunately,  superstition  proved  more  effica- 
cious than  the  royal  mandate.  Ormond  suddenly 
leiolved  to  undeitULe  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Se- 
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pulchre,  and  quitted  the  country.  Kildare  ended 
his  life  shortly  after ;  and  when  the  chiefs  were  re- 
moved, their  followers  tacitly  agreed  ou  a  truce. 

The  Geraldines  seem  about  this  time  to  haye  be- 
come the  prevailing  bctMU ;  foe  we  find  Gerald,  the 
young  Earl  of  Kildare^  appomted  Lprd-d^puty,^  and 
retaining  his  power  in  defi^ce  of  the  Kipg*  wh^i 
Lord  Grey  was  appointed  his  successor.  AA&r  a 
vigorous  contest,  in  which  each,  party  summoned  a 
parliament,  the  Viceroy  appointed  l^  the  Kjmg  wias 
forced  to  yield.  Lord  Gormanstown  was  appointed 
Lord*deputy,.  and  he  soon  resigned  •in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildane.  The  Earl  strengthened  hims^  by 
forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  chief  oi  the 
O'Nials,  towhose^son  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar^ 
riage;  and  the  influence  which  he  thus  obtaiped 
with  the  native  Irish,  enabled  him  to  preserve  the 
country  in  peace  during  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
hfe,  and  the  short  apd.  trouble^  reign  of  Richard. 
IIL 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
l^hm  Me  jijcee$9Um  of  Semry  VIL  to  tU  JRrformaiunu 

Ths  accession  of  Henry  VII.  was  an  event  that 
threatened  to  destroy  the  powei  of  the  Yorkists  in 
Irdaod ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  eivry  body,  Kildare 
was  continued  in  the  government^  and  his  adherents 
permitted  to  retain  the  great  offii»s  of  state.  There 
was  no  person  in  Ireland  to  control  the  pride  of  th^ 
potent  EarL  His  great  riiod  Ormond  having  been 
restored  to  the  title^of  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  resided  iii 
Eo^buid,  and  became  a  memb^  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil.  Desmond  resided  ot  his  oira^principality;  and, 
if  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  Pale, 
it  was  to  aid  the  Deputy  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Geraldines*  The  De  Btirghos  had  become 
viitoally  an  Irish  ^pt,  and  no  longer  r^arded  the 
coloQists  as  brethren. 

The  bane^f  Henry's  government  in  England,  was 
his  jealousy  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York. 
He  unwisely  kept  up  the  distinction  of  partyi.  whidi 
would  have  soon  sunk  into  oUivion;  and  the^crudty 
with  which  he  treated  his  Queen,  fixr  vo^  other  cause 
but  her  descent  £rom.the  fionily  of  hiJB  former  rivals, 
convinced  the  lovers  of  Edwaid's  memory  that  the 
King  was  thcdt  deadly  enemy*  Rumours  of  plots  and 
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conspiracies  were  spread  abroad.  It  was  sud  that  Ridi- 
ard  IIL  had  not  succeeded  in  murdering  both  his  ne* 
phews ;  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  had  escaped,  and 
would  soon  appear  in  Ireland  among  the  deroted  friends 
of  his  house.  Alarmed  by  these  reports,  the  King 
summoned  Kildare  to  appear  at  court,  and  give  an 
account  of  his  administration ;  but  the  Earl  was  not 
to  be  caught  so  easily.  He  saw  that  this  artifice 
was  designed  for  his  destruction,  and  took  his  mea- 
sures accordingly.  Summoning  an  assembly  of  the 
peers,  he  laid  the  royal  mandate  before  them,  which 
he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  obey ;  but,  at  the 
Same  time,  he  Secretly  oontrived  that  the  barons 
should  present  a  remonstrance,  declaring  his  de- 
rarture  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  reafan. 
The  Earl  forwarded  this  instrument  to  England; 
and  the  King,  unwilling  to  avow  his  su^ieions,  af* 
feeted  to  be  satisfied. 

The  imposture  of  Simnel  soon  proved  that  Henry 
had  just  grounds  for  caution.  This  young  man  was 
taught  by  a  priest  to  personate  the  Earl  of  Warwidc, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  detection  of 
Such  a  fraud  in  England  would  have  been  easy. 
Watwick  was  stiU  alive,  and  his  person  was  knows 
to  most  of  the  nobility,  who  had  frequently  met  faim 
at  the  court  of  Edwsrd.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  make  the  experiment  in  Ireland ;  and  there  was 
another  reason  for  selecting  that  coimtry.  War- 
wick's father,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  boni 
in  Dublin,  and  the  Irish,  it  was  hoped,  would 
readily  support  the  son  of  their  countryman,  (a.  B. 
1487).  The  success  of  this  attempt  surprised  the 
contrivers  themselves.  Kildare  received  tne  impos- 
tor as  his  lawful  sovereign,  surrounded  him  with  aR 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  proclaimed  him  King  in 
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Dublin,  under  the  title  of  Edward  VL  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  impostor's  claims  were  ao- 
bowle^ged,  seems  like  a  national  insanity.  Through- 
out Ireland,  none  were  found  to  impugn  his  title 
but  the  ButlerSy  the  Berminghams,  and  the  citizens 
of  Waterford.  He  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the 
oathedral  of  Dublin,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna ;  and^  immediately  after,  hit 
writs  to  summon  a  parliament  met  with  general  obe- 
dience. The  arrii^  of  some  Grerman  auxiliaries 
irom  Flandersy  commanded  by  Martin  Swart,  filled 
the  partisans  of  Siomel  with  such  confidence,  that 
they  deteimined  to  invade  England.  The  Deputy's 
two  brothers  were  appointed  to  lead  the  Irish  forces ; 
and,  on  their  landing  in  England,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  Lovel,  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  invaders  directed  their  course  to  York,  but 
were  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  raising  the  coun- 
try. The  English  have  ever  shown  a  proper  jea- 
lousy of  foreigners ;  and  the  people  genmlly  dread- 
ed the  fortune  that  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Henry.  SimneFs  army,  while  hastening 
to  attack  Newark,  were  met  by  the  royal  forces  at 
the  village  of  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
The  engagement  was  long  doubtful,  though  the  army 
of  Henry  was  fitr  superior  to  that  of  his  adversaries,, 
both  in  quantity  and  Quality.  The  Irish  being  most- 
ly light  armed,  in  vain  made  the  most  d^perate 
efforts  to  break  through  the  iron  lines  of  their  op- 
ponents ; — ^they  were  driven  back,  charged  in  their 
turn,  and  thrown  into  remediless  confusion.  But, 
though  routed,  they  disdained  to  fly ;  each  resisted 
an^y,  and  fell  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  Four 
thousand  of  the  rebels,  including  the  principal  lead* 
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erB,  fell  in  this  bloody  engagement.  Simnel  und  his 
tutor  were  made  prisoners.  Henry,  with  aflfected 
magnanimity,  spared  the  life  of  the  impostor,  and 
made  him  a  scultion  in  the  royal  kitdien ;  die  priest, 
by  whom  he  had  been  instructed,  was  treated  more 
harshly,  being  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Thou^  Henry  was  naturally  inclined  to  punish 
severely  the  Irish  partisans  of  Simnel,  the  state  of 
Ireland  compelled  him  to  restrain  his  indignation. 
The  barons,  who  had  supported  the  impostor,-  were 
the  defenders  of  the  Englidi  interest ;  and  if  they 
were  destroyed,  the  country  must  again  revert  to  the 
native  Irish.  Henry,  therefore,  contented  hims^ 
with  rewarding  his  finends,  defeiring  the  punishment 
of  his  enemies  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  He 
sent  a  letter,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Waterford,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  graciously  received  the  de- 
puties from  Dublin,  and  readily  granted  a  general 
pardon.  To  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  repentant  sub- 
jects, he  sent  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe  to  Ireland 
with  a  train  of  five  hundred  men,,  to  receive  anew  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  take  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection all  who  gave  assurance  of  their  loyalty,  Edge- 
combe arrived  in  Kinsale,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  borons.  He  then  proceeded 
coastwise  to  Dublin,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates  with  apparent  submission.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  prevail  on  Kildare  to  perform  homage*  He  in- 
vented seVerai  prete3Ets  for  dday ;  and,  when  all  these 
&iled,  he  appears  to  have  intended  a  religious  fraud, 
to  save  him  from  being  bound  by  the  oath  of  atte« 
giance. 

It  is  not  universally  known,  that,  in  the  Romi^ 
chur^  the  ini^fOum  of  the  officiating  priest  is  hM 
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ntfoesBary  to  the  pertection  of  a  sacrament.  If,  then, 
line  Hoei,  on  which  the  Irish  Lords  should  be  sworn, 
was  consecrated  by  a  priest,  on  whom  they  coold 
|irevail  to  withhold  bis  intention,  transubstantiation 
would  not  take  place ;  the  wafer  would  still  be  sim- 
ply bread,  and  the  whole  an  idle  ceremony,  which 
imposed  no  religious  obligation.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Edgecombe,  who  suspected  the 
fraud,  prevailed  on  KDdare  to  permit  the  Host  to  be 
consecrated  by  his  own  private  dii^ain. 

Soon  after,  Itildare  and  several  of  the  Irish  nobi- 
lity came  over  to  England,  and  did  homage  to  the 
Kmg  in  person*  They  were  magnificently  entertain- 
ed by  Henry  at  Greenwich ;  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  their  former  idol  Simnel  waiting  as  but- 
ler at  table. 

Kildaie,  on  his  tMum,  continued  to  exercise  all 
his  former  authority,  and  preserved  the  pale  in 
greater  tranquillity  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  south,  the  Genddines  of  Desmond 
extended  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours,  the  MacArthys  and  O'Carrolls,  whom 
they  severely  defeated.  In  the  north,  0*Nia],  the 
brodier-in-law  of  the  Deputy,  declared  war  against 
the  chieftain  of  TyroonneU.  The  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  these  petty  princes,  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  evinces  a  Spartan  spirit  worthy 
^  a  nobler  contest.  O'Nial  wrote,  **  Send  me  iri* 
bute ;  or  ehe  .*'  To  which  the  other  replied, 
*•  /  o/o»e  you  none  $  and  if  ■>'*  The  war  that 
£[^owed  produced  no  incident  of  importance ;  but 
it  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  O'Nials. 

Walter,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  had  been  long  engaged  in  a  series  of  in- 
trigues,   to  remove  Kildare  from  4he  government. 
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and  ^ally  succeeded.  The  Ardibidiop  was  i^ 
pointed  in  his  place,  and  the  office  of  Lord-trear 
snrer  was  bestowed  on  Sir  James  Oqnond,  a  natupd 
son  of  that  Earl,  who  had  died  on  his  pilgrimage* 
Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  depress  the  Ge* 
raldines,  which,  of  course,  readily  met  the  sanction 
of  a  servile  Parliament.  The  attainders  against  the 
Butlers  and  their  adherents  were  reversed,  and  aa 
act  passed  for  the  resumption  of  all  grants  made  since 
the  first  year,  of  King  Henry  VX. 

While  the  Gersldines  were  smarting  under  these 
wrongs,  an  adventurer,  claiming  to  be  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV,  arrived  in  Cork.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  validity  of  Perkin 
Warbeck's  claims.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  prince  ;  it  is  equally  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  an  impostor ;  on  the  whole^  the  present 
writer  inclines  to  betieve  that  his  pretensions  wei^ 
well-founded.  Warbeck  wrote  from  Cork  to  the 
Earb  of  Kildare  and  Desmond ;  he  was  cheerfully 
recognised  by  the  latter ;  but  heiote  Kildare  coul4 
decide  on  the  part  he  should  take,  the  adventurer 
was  summcMied  to  the  French  court,  and  immediate- 
ly accepted  the  invitation.  The  King  sent  for  Walr 
ter,  the  Lord-deputy,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  a 
country  that  seemed  at  every  moment  ripe  for  revo- 
lution ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  he  resolved  to 
confide  the  administration  of  Ireland  to. Sir  Eldward 
Foynings,  a  knight  of  distinguished  ability.  He 
was  sent  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  of  one  thoi>- 
sand  men.  Several  of  the  best  English  lawyers  ac- 
companied him,  to  fill  the  offices  of  judges ;  for 
those  who  then  occupied  the  bench  were  notorious 
for  their  incapacity,  and  owed  their  elevation  to  the 
favour  of  parties. 
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A.  D.  1494.— -The  adnunutration  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Ireland* 
For  the  first  time,  the  government  began  to  manifest 
the  fixed  intention  of  breaking  down  the  enormous 
power  of  the  barons,  and  restraining  within  proper  H* 
mits  a  Actions  ofigardby,  which  firequendy  insulted  thtf 
sovereign,  and  always  oppressed  the  people.  The  first 
military  enterprise  of  the  Lord-deputy  was  against  the 
Botthem  sept  of  O'Hanlons,  whose  incursions  had  been 
very  frequent  and  injurious.  The  difficulties  of  the 
country  rendered  the  supmor  forces  of  the  English 
ineless ;  and  Poynings  would  have  been  forced  to  re- 
tire in  disgrace,  had  not  the  rashness  of  the  Geral- 
^bes  fiffnished  him  with  an  honourable  pretext  for 
irithdrawing.  The  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
seised  on  the*  castle  of  Carlow,  and  garrisoned  it 
vith  his  own  retainers.  Ealdare  was  immediately 
snested  on  smroicion ;  and  the  Deputy,  advandng  to 
Cadow,  soon  forced  the  castle  to  surrender. 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned,  in  which  se- 
veral very  useful  and  important  laws  were  enacted ; 
but  one,  well  known  to  Irishmen  by  the  name  of 
Poynings'  Law,  more  particularly  demands  our  atten- 
^.  This  statute  enacted,  ^t  no  parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland,  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  had  first,  certified  to  the  King  in 
council  in  England,  the  causes  and  considerations  of 
its  being  assembled,  and  all  such  acts  as  seemed  to 
them  necessary  to  pass ;  and  that  these  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign,  and  his  license  for  the  amr- 
toation  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  for  the  holding  of  par- 
hament,  had  been  obtained.  This  act  was  afUrwards 
confirmed  and  extended  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  where 
it  vrill  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  its  polioy  and 
effeoto.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  htfe,  that  its  munediate 
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donsequencfes  were  highly  beneficial^  mate  ife  anbed 
the  government  with  additional  power  to  restrain  tba 
escesses  of  the  oligarchy. 

Waibeck  now  made  a  aecond  descent  on  Irelanfl^ 
and  was  openly  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  DesmcHid  ; 
but  being  defeated  before  Waterford,  the  unhappy  ad- 
venturer fled  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  Btitkiv 
thought  this  an  exceQent  oj^rtunity  to  erush  their 
great  rival  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  They  importuned 
die  Deputy  to  imitate  the  example  of  Tiptoft,  and 
consign  him  to  the  executioner.  But  Poynings  wa» 
too  wise  and  too  good  to  listen  to  these  treacheroua 
suggestions.  He  refused  their  solicitations^  and  senfe 
the  Earl  to  England,  to  answer  Cor  his  conduct  in 
presence  of  his  sovereign. 

The  emissaries  of  the  Butlers  were  not  idle  m 
the  court  of  Henry.  They  besieged  the  King  wiib 
all  manner  of  cahnnines  and  accusations  against  the 
accused ;  but  they  were  not  a  little  confounded,  ittuia 
Henry  directed  that  the  Earl  should  be  brought  to 
eonfi'ont  his  accusers.  Great  was  the  King's  asto* 
Aishment  to  behold,  instead  of  a  crafty  conspirator* 
a  frank,  blunt  soldier,  of  manners  so  sim^e,  diat 
^ey  bordered  on  rudsness,  and  of  a  demeanour  so 
easy  and  confident,  that  it  could  only  be  supported 
by  conscious  innocence.  Henry  advised  the  Eat) 
to  provide  himself  with  able  counsel.  '^  Yea, "  r&* 
pMed  Kildare,  grasping  the  King  by  the  hand,  ^*  I 
choose  the  ablest  in  tne  reafan ;  I  take  your  Hi^« 
ness  to  be  my  counsel  against  these  £ilse  knaves. " 
Gratified  by  this  rude  compliment  to  his  equity  and 
discernment,  Hennr  looked  with  &voiir  on  the  ac* 
cused,  and  coldly  listened  to  the  long  catalogue  o£ 
suspicions  and  surmises  which  his  adversaries  broi^;ht 
IbfwanL     The  chaige  of  treason  was  decisively  xe*' 
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fifted,  the  greater  part  of  the  others  were  fonnd  to  be 
frxvoions  and  Texatious ;  at  lei^h  the  acscusers  al- 
leged that  he  had  sacrilegiously  burned  the  church 
of  Casbel.  ^*  Spare  your  evidence,"  exclaimed  Kil- 
dare,  *'  I  did  bum  the  church,  for  I  thou^t  the 
Bishop  bad  been  in  it."  This  extraordinary  justifica- 
tion produced  a  shout  of  laughter,  which  threw  ridi* 
euk  ov«r  the  whole  proceednS^.  Driven  ahnost  to 
despair,  the  accusers  exclaimed,  ^  All  Ireland  can«> 
Hot  govern  this  Earl."  **  Well,  then,"  replied 
Henry,  **  he  shall  govern  all  Ireland  "—-and  forth«* 
with  he  appointed  him  Lmd-deputy« 

Kildare  repaid  ^e  confidence  of  his  sovereign  by 
die  seal,  energy  and  fidelity,  which  he  displayed  in 
lus  administration.  The  boundaries  of  the  Fale^ 
which  had  been  gradually  nanowing  during  the  pre* 
ceding  half  century,  were  now  enhaged ;  and  several 
septs,  whose  forbearance  had  been  purdiased  by  tri« 
bate,  were  forced  to  submission.  He  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  rival  of  Ormond  3 
but,  unfortunately,  the  train  that  accompanied  the 
dAei  of  the  Butlers  to  Dub^  on  the  occasion,  be« 
oame  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  citizens,  and 
though  the  Deputy  successfully  interfered  to  protect 
his  rival,  yet  Ormond  could  not  conceal  his  angry 
suspicions.  After  a  long  but  not  satisfiictory  inter** 
view,  the  Bails  parted  with  mutual  professions  of 
attadmient,  but  with  more  than  their  former  animo- 
sity, not  the  less  violent  because  it  was  concealed. 

The  Deputy  soon  after  engaged  in  a  war  of  very 
questionable  policy.  He  had  given  his  dai:^hter  in 
marriage  to  Ulick  de  Buigho  of  danricarde,  the' 
head  of  a  powerful  sept  of  degenerate  English  in* 
Connau^ht ;  and  having  heard  that  she  was  badly* 
treated  by  her  husband,  he  determined  to  use  th^^ 
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royal  army  as  an  instrament  of  vengeance.  Clanri- 
oarde,  nothing  daunted  by  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, boldly  prepared  for  resistance,  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  O'Briens,  and  other  septs  of  Munster* 
Kildare  was  joined  by  the  nobles  of  the  Pale,  the 
numerous  retainers  of  all  the  Geraldiiies,  and  the 
northern  O'Nials.  The  armies  met  at  Knocktow^ 
near  Galway,  and  the  Deputy  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  triumph  was  stained  by  the  crueky  of 
the  conquerors,  who  sternly  tefosed  to  grant  quarter^ 
and  continued  the  massacre  until  forced  to  desist  by 
iatigue  and  darkness.  The  hostihty  of  the  most  an* 
dent  settlers  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  seems  not  to  have  abated  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  -After  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  Lord  Gor- 
Hianstown,  in  all  the  insolence  of  success,  said  to 
Kildare,  **  We  have  slaughtered  our  enemies ;  bid, 
to  complete  ^e  good  deed,  we  should  cut  the  throats 
of  the  Irish  by  whom  we  have  been  assisted."  Thi« 
feeling,  however,  was  not  general.  Several  of.  the 
English  fiunilies,  but  especially  the  Geraldines  and 
De  Burghos,  were  closely  connected  with  diiBTerenft 
Irish  Fnnoes  by  numerous  intermarriages ;  and  we 
find  the  native  annalists  of  this  period  recording  the 
exploits  of  some  nobles  of  the  Pale,  with  the  saoie 
enthusiasm  as  the  deeds  of  their  own  topax^cdis.  The 
victory  of  Ejiocktow  reduced  Connaught  to  ob^ 
dience ;  and  the  D'Nials  and  O'Briens  were  almost 
the  only  septs  which  continued  to  withhold  dieir  al* 
legiance. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  produced  no  im* 
mediate  change  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Kil- 
dare, whose  services  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Order 
of  the  Garter^  was  continued  as  Deputy,  and  daily 
extended  the  English  influence  (a.  d.  1513).    So 
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great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  gallant  no- 
Ueman,  that,  on  his  death,  the  army  suddenly  dis- 
persed, and  there  was  every  reason  to  dread  a  new 
series  of  tumults.     This  Was  fortunately  prevented 
hy  the  privy  council.     They  met  in  a  hurry,  and 
unanimously  elected  Grerald,  the  young  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare.  Deputy,  until  the-  royal  pleasure  could  b^ 
known ;  and  this  nomination  was  confirmed  in  Eng* 
hind.     Gerald  inherited  the  valour  of  his  illustrious 
fionily,   but,   unfortunately,   a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  their  characteristic  pride  and  imprudence. 
He  was  soon  called  on  to  display  his  military  skill, 
by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Irish,  whom  soma 
£d>ricated  prophecies  had  stimulated  to  revolt.  False 
proph^es  have  been  often  used  by  the  lovers  <^ 
sedition  in  Ireland,  as  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
of  its  fflithusiastic  population.     It  is  not  long  since 
the  whole  island  was  thrown  into  confusion,  by  a 
misprint  in  a  ridiculous  commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lations.     Pastorini's  Prophecies,  as  this  precioiiS 
work  was  named,  contained  a  calculation,  by  which 
it  i^peaied  that  the  year  1885  would  be  the  era  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.     It  was  un- 
fortunately printed  1825;  and  the  alarm  which  con- 
sequently prevailed  through  the  entire  of  that  de^ 
Yoted  year,  will  not  easily  be  foigotten.     The  ques- 
tion of  Emancipation  was  then  in  debate.     Pastb- 
rtni's  IVcmhecies,  whimsically  enough,  furnished  both 
parties  with  an  argument,  the  more  valuable  because 
it  was  perfectly  novel.     One  side  used  it  as  a  threat^ 
the  other  as  a  warning,  until  the  delusion  became 
80  extravagant  as  to  cure  itself  and  perished  in  a 
Stonn  of  ridicule. 

If  a  prophecy,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
'Could  produce  such  commotions,  we  must  not  be 
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flurpriMd  at  its  powerful  effects  in  the  begiimii^  of 
ibe  sixteenth.  The  Irish  were  e?ery  where  in  arms; 
but  the  promptitude  and  oelfri^  of  Kildare  baffled 
all  their  efforts*  They  were  vanquished  in  detail, 
and  forced  to  remain  quiet»  until  the  calcuktions  of 
aome  more  accurate  seer  should  discover  another 
period  more  fortunate  Soi  the  cause  of  insurreo)* 
tion. 

But  though  Kildare  was  able  to  subdue  his  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  he  could  not  contend  with  his 
secret  foes  in  the  mtr^ues  of  the  cabinet.  Too 
haughty  to  court  the  favout  of  Wolsey  by  meanness 
and  subserviencyy  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tba^ 
proud  prehite ;  while  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
submitted  to  every  degrading  compliance,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  pow^rfol  cardinal.  In  consequence 
•of  these  machinations,  Kildare  was  removed,  and 
ihe  Earl  of  Surrey  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  summoned  to  l£ng^and, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Soon  after  bis 
arrival,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  the  Maiqui&frf* 
D(»aet  in  matrii^e,  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  iniSoen« 
tki  noblenian,  was  enabled  to  baffle  the  ma&e  of 
the  Cardinal,  Conscious,  however,  that  his  absence 
would  givis  his  enemies  a  gieat  advantage,  he  ]«*• 
^ved  to  Temain  at  court*  He  attended  Henry  tp 
Calais  at  the  time  oi  his  celebrated  interview  with 
Francis,  and  contributed  krgi^  to  the  splendour  of 
'the  ''  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  suite  and  equipage*/  Surrey  displayed  great 
vigour  and  ability  in  Irelimd;,  He  chastised  the  revob, 
.of  several  septs,  and  received  the  submissions  of  aome- 
powerful  toparchs ;  but,  un^Drtunately,  he  was  a.stran^ 
ger  in  the  country,  and  was  led  into  many  errors 
by  the  interested  deception  of  his  advisers*    Tha^ 
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suocessorof  Surrey  was  Pierce  Earl  of  Onnond» 
cotaiim(Nily  called  Pierce  the  Red.    His  administrar 
iaa  was  piinci{ially  directed  to  extend  the  ppwer  and 
influence  of  the  Butlers,  and  he  was  not  very  scru- 
pulous in  the  use-  of  any  means  by  which  this  object 
might  be.  effected.     One  Irish  chieftain,  Mac-Gilh^ 
patrick  prince  of  Ossory,  haying  been  plundered  by 
Qnnos4»  sent  an  ambassador  to  lay  his  complaints 
h^ar&:  the  Ejng.     The  execution  of  this  commission 
was  intrusted  to  the  chieftain's  bard  or  sennachy ; 
who,  impressed  with  a  lofty  sense  of  his  lord's  dignity, 
stopped^  Henry  on  his  road  tp.  church,  and  denoun- 
ced yrfLf  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Mac-GiHapatrick,.  if  he  refused  to  chastise 
the  tyranny  of  fierce  the  Red.     No  notice  seems 
to.ha^e  been  taken  of  this  es^traordinary  threat.   Or- 
mond  -wcas  allowed  to  continue  his  excesses  with  im- 
punity, and  the  hostility  of  Mac-Giilapatridc  was 
checked  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  reasons,  a  total 
want  of  means «    The  return  of  Kjldare  proved  a 
mudir  more  formidable  event  to  the  Deputy.     The 
Geraldines^  leelying  on^  his  connections  in  the  Eng- 
lish court,  renewed  their  ^niggle  wi$h  the  Butlers  i 
and  the  contest  soon  became  so  important,  that  com* 
missipaers  were  .s&a.i,  £com  Epgland  to  investigate 
the  wrongs  of  which  both  complained.     After  a  brief 
inquiry,  tb^  decided,  in  favour  of  Kildare.     Their 
i&^ft  was  then  sent  tp  the  sovereign,  who  imme^ 
diately  rempved  Pierce  the  Red  from,  his  o£Sce>  and| 
^tally  for  himself,  appointed  Kildfure  ^rd-deputy. 

Desmond^  the  h^  of  the  southern  Geraldine^ 
had  long  acted  as  an  independent  prince.  H,e  claimed 
the  privilege  of  absenting  him$el£  firom  parli^mient, 
and  of  beis^  ne^r  obliged  to  comjp- withi(i  the  walls 
of  a  fortified  towQ^     I^inng  thus  entirely  among  hi§ 
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tassab  and  dependents,  he  naturally  oyer-estimated 
his  power  and  importance,  and  was  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve himself  a  match  for  his  sovereign.  Franci^ 
^'King  of  France,  finding  that  Henry  had  joined  the 
Emperor  against  him,  determined  to  raise  some  com- 
motion in  Ireland,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Desmond.  The  vain  baron,  proud  of  be- 
ing treated  as  a  sovereign  prince,  readily  entered  into 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  wiui  the  Fren<^ 
King ;  but  ere  the  treaty  could  produce  any  eflfect, 
Francis  was  made-  a  prisoner  in  the  fittal  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  Desmond  left  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  an  outraged  and  vin£ctive  sovereign.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Kildare,  commanding  him  in  the  strong^ 
est  terms  to  punish  the  presumption  of  his  kinsman '; 
but  the  Deputy  ventured  to  elude  the  peifermanoe, 
and  marched  into  Ulster,  on  the  pretence  of  some 
disorders  in  that  province,  but  really  to  support  his 
brother«in-law  O  Nial.  The  enemies  of  KUdaie  re* 
presented  this  suspicious  conduct  at  court,  and  the 
Deputy  was  9rdered  to  appear  before  the  King  and 
answer  to  these  charges.  After  a  short  interval| 
during  which  Ireland  remained  in  a  state  of  ahodk- 
ing  distraction,  the  Earl  recovered  the  confidence  of 
the  King,  and  was  once  more  restored  to  die  go- 
vernment. 

This  victory  over  his  rivals  would  have  danger- 
onsly  elated  a  man  of  stronger  mind  and  cooler  pas- 
aions  than  Kildare  possessed ;  and  his  actions  soon 
showed  that  his  little  remnant  of  prudence  was  de* 
stroyed  by  Ins  recent  elevation.  It  is  said  also,  that 
his  intellects  were  partially  injured  about  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  his  head ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  explana- 
tion for  the  extravagant  effects  produced  by  repeat* 
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ed  triumphs  on  a  character  naturally  weak  and  haugh* 
itj.  '  The  officers  of  the  Irish  government  became 
reasonably  alarmed.  They  met  in  secret  conclave,  and 
prepared  a  representation  of  the  evils  by  which  Ire- 
land was  aSeetedf  which  was  soon  laid  before  the 
King. 

Though  Kiklaie  was  not  named  in  this  petition, 
the  evils  mentioned  were  such  as  could  not  have  oc« 
cured  without  his  sanction  or  connivance.  The  jea* 
lous  temper  of  Henry  was  fired  by  the  recital,  and 
he  sent  Kildare  a  peren^tory  mandate  to  come  at 
once  to  Ixmdon*  Aware  that  his  conduct  would 
not  bear  a  strict  investigation,  the  Eari,  by  means  of 
his  wife's  relations,  endeavoured  to  obtain  delay ;  but, 
finding  that  the  King's  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  he  supplied  his  castles  with  arms  and  am- 
iBuaiti<m  from  the  royal  stores,  and  intrusted  the  go- 
vernment to  his  son  l^omas,  a  youth  scarcely  twen- 
ty years  old. 

A.  I>.  1534« — Kildare,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  this  mark  of  dis^ 
&vour  was  reported  in  Ireland  with  the  usual  ezagge- 
lation.  S3ceffingt<m,  who  had  been  formerly  Lord- 
deputy^  and  the  fin^tion  of  the  Butlers,  reported  that 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  soon  after  pre- 
tended to  have  received  an  account  of  his  execution. 
Ihe  young  Lord  Thomas  lent  a  credulous  ear  to 
these  inventions  of  his  enemies.  Determined  on  re- 
venge, he  consulted  with  his  Irish  adherents ;  and 
having  received  promises  of  support,  determined  to 
taise  the  standard  oi  rebellion.  The  chivalrous  man- 
ner in  which  this  young  nobleknan  proceeded  to  ex- 
ecute his  insane  designs,  fills  us  at  once  with  sur- 
prise and  pity.  Attended  by  a  body  of  one  hun- 
dred and  lorty  armed  followers,  he  entered  the  city 
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of  Dublin,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  council  was  assembler 
in  deliberation.  The  sudden  and  tumultuous  ear 
trance  of  armed  men,  filled  all  with  consternation ; 
but  their  fears  were  calmed  by  Lord  Thomas,^  wbot 
repressing  the  violence  of  his  attendants,  declarec^ 
that  he  came  to  resign  the  sword  of  state,  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  the  tyrant  Henry,  and  to 
proclaim  himself  the  mortal  foe  of  the  English  go- 
vernment and  its  adherents. 

While  the  other  Lords  remained  astonished  and 
silent,  Cromer,  who  was  both  Chancellor  and  Pri- 
mate, rose,  and,  taking  the  young  Lord  by  the  hand, 
semonstrated  with  him  in  terms  2ie  most  afiPeotionate 
and  winning.  Unfortunately,  an  Irish  rhymer,  at  the 
end  of  his  address,  burst  forth  into  a  wild  rhapsocfy 
on  the  glory  of  the  Geraldines,  and  the  high  des- 
tiny for  which  the  present  heir  of  the  house  was  de» 
signed ;  and  Thomas,  kindling  with  enthusiasra^ 
made  no  reply  to  the  Chancellor,  but  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 

The  war  thus  madly  begun,  was  supported  with 
the  same  disregard  to  the  simplest  dictates  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  it  is  but  &ir  to  add,  with  the  same  ge- 
nerous attention  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  With 
the  exception  of  Archbishop  Ala%  whom  the  Irish 
murdered,  not  wholly  without  his  concurrence.  Lord 
Thomas  sanctioned  no  act  of  cruelty,  but  laboured 
strenuoudy  to  restrain  the  ^Lcesses  df  his  followere* 
His  career,  however,  was  brie£  Without  adequate 
Ibrces  or  engines,  he  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  and  wasted 
his  time  and-  forces  in  vain  assaults  on  the  city*. 
Succours  soon  arrived  firom  England ;  and,  diou^ 
one  division  was  severely  defeated,  and  almost  an- 
nihilated, two  others,  commanded  by  Sir  WiDiaiii 
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Bucreloii,  And  the  new  Depu^,.  Sir.  Willkm  Skef** 
fiagton,  made  good  their  entnuioe  into  the  city,  and 
8fx>n  .forced  Lord  Thomas  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  Deputy,  infirm  in  body,  and  vacillating  in 
mind,  made  no  efiPorts  to  follow  up  this  succesSk 
Loid  Thomas  nofc  only  escaped,  but,  by  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  O'Comuns  and  O'Nials,  soon 
became  fonnidabie.    Roused  by  the  strong  repre- 
aentatioiis  of  the  military  o&ers,   S&effington  at 
length  todL  the  field,  and  laid  si^  to  Maynooth, 
ene  of  the  strangest  Greraldipe  fortresses.     The  spirit 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  strength,  of  the  place, .  ba^ 
fled  the  besiegers  for  fourteen  days.     They  wem 
about  to  raise  the  siege,  when  the  unexpected  treach« 
ery  of  Liord  Thomas's  foster-brother  laid  it  at  their 
mercy.     Skeffington  paid :thi8  double  traitor  the  sti- 
pokted  reward,  and  then. ordered  him  to  be  instantly 
executed — an  act  of  substantial  .justice,  which  may 
well  redeem  many  of  the.  Deputy's  misdemeanours.. 
The  greater  part  of  the  irregular  army  assembled  by 
the  young  Geraldine  di^)ersed,  when  the  capture  of 
Maynooth  became  known,  and  as  the  heir  of  the 
great  Desmond  had  been  gained  by  Henry,  he  was 
driven  to  maintain  a  desultory  warrare  in  the  woods 
and  mountains.     Even  thus,  he  made  such  a  fbrmi* 
daUe  resistance,  that  he  obtained  firom  the  English 
General,  Lord  Grey,  the  most  solemn  assurances 
of  safety  and  protection  on  condition  of  dismissing 
his  troops. 

The  indolent  Skeffington  died  about  the  time 
that  this  war  was  concluded,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Grey.  The  first  act  of  the  new  governor,  was 
one  of  atrocious  perfidy.  In  spite  of  his  former  pro- 
mise, he  sent  the  unfortunate  Lord  Thomas  a  pri« 
soner  to  London,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to 
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findy  that  liis  &ther  had  not  &llen  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  but  had  died  of  grie^  when  he  heard 
of  his  inaane  rebellion.  This  crime  was  followed  by 
a  greater.  The  five  uncles  of  Lord  Thomas,  three 
of  whom  had  notoriously  opposed  the  insurrection) 
were  invited  to  a  ban^pet  by  the  Deputy^  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  seized,  hurried  on 
sh^board,  and  sent  to  England  as  victims  to  (he  in- 
discriminate vengeance  of  Henry.  Even  these  were 
not  enough  to  ^ut  the  royal  appetite  for  blood.  A 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  whom  his  aunt  had  con- 
veyed to  Munster,  was  sought  for  so  eagedy,  that  he 
was  forced  to  be  sent  to  die  Continent  for  safety. 
Even  thoie,  he  was  Mowed  by  die  enmity  of  die 
tyrant.  H^nry  had  the  inconceivable  meanness  to 
demand  him  mm  the  King  of  France  as  a  rebdlious 
subject ;  but  the  FVendi  monarch  connived  at  his  e* 
scape  to  Flanders.  A  simiiiar  demand  was  made  to 
the  Emperor ;  but,  before  an  answer  was  obtained, 
the  youth  had  bem  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  by  whom  he  was  treated  as  a  son. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Tb€  JEjfftets  of  the  JUrformation  ts  Jrdemd, 

The  gireat  moral  convulsion^  which  changed  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  throughout  the  north   o£ 
Europe,  produced  a  new  era  in  {rish  history.     Hi- 
therto, the  papal  and  priestly  influence  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  support  of  the  English  government, 
because  the  interests  of  both  were  in  a  great  degree, 
identified ;  but  from  henceforth,  we  must  look  upoa 
the  Romish  church  as  the  great  engine  of  opposition 
to  the  royal  power,  and  find  it  earnestly  supported 
by  a  people  which  it  had  long  injured  and  insulted. 
The  long  baronial  wars,  and  the  desultory  struggles 
of  the  natives,  had  effaced  the  memory,  both  of  the. 
learning  and  piety  of  Ireland's  national  church ;  the 
new  discipline  introduced  by  Henry  XL  had  triumph*, 
ed  over  all  resistance ;  and  the  church  had  become  a 
third  power,  placed  between  the  king  and  people, 
able  to  command  and  control  both.   The  barons  and 
toparchs  looked  upon  the  influence  of  the  clergy  with 
no  little  jealousy.     Of  doctrines  and  dogmas  they 
knew  little ;  but  they  knew  that  there  had  been  a. 
time  when  these  prelates,  now  their  rivals  and  com-  - 
peers,  depended  on  the  chieftains  for  protection  and 
Qipport.     They  were,  thereforci  not  averse  &om.any 
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diange  by  which  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
church  might  be  diminished.  Henry,  in  conse^ 
quence,  found  as  little  trouble  in  introducing  the  first 
pnnciples  of  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  as  he  had 
experienced  in  England  (a.  d.  1536.)  The  parlia- 
ment summoned  by  Lord  Leonard  Grey  commenced, 
by  enacting  a  declaratory  statute,  which  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  voting  the  proct(»s  that  had  been 
previously  returned  from  the  several  diocesses ;  and, 
having  thus  secured  a  majority  of  the  laity,  proceed- 
ed with  aQ  speed  to  the  regulation  of  the  state.  The 
King's  supremacy  w^  formally  established ;  his  mar-, 
riage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  declared  null  and 
toid  ;  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  pronounced 
to  be  in  the  heirs  of  the  King  and  the  Lady  Anne. 
The  last  act  had  scarcely  passed,  when  news  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  disgrace  reached  the  assembly.  With  equal 
readiness  they  changed  the  inheritance  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Queen  Jane ;  and,  in  de&ult  of  such 
heirs,  acknowledged  the  King's  right  to  dispose  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  arid  the  lordship  of  Ire- 
land, by  letters-patent  or  by  will. 

Several  acts  of  a  similar  tendency  were  passed 
with  little  opposition ;  but  Lord  Grey  was  too  polx-' 
tic  to  rely  on  statutes  alone  ;  he  collected  a  numer- 
ous army,  and,  marching  through  Leinster,  received 
not  only  the  submission  of  the  septs,  but  hostages' 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  chieftains.     Unfortunately,  he 
at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  government  was  a-* 
boiit  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  policy  in  other  matters, 
iuUy  as  beneficial  as  the  religious  refermation,  but 
one  for  which  the  country  was  not  prepared,  and 
which,  consequently,  added  to  its  distractions.  Henrf 
had  firmly  resolved  to  break  down  the  extravagant 
power  of  the  barons  and  toparcfas,  and  check  ihe.in** 
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acdence  of  an  oligarchy)  whose  withority  moie  thaa 
livalled  his  own*  With  his  usual  ixnpetuosityy  he 
overlooked  all  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  ez- 
eoutioa  of  such  a  plan ;  he  pushed  on  the  civil  and 
leligious  refonnation  t(^ether ;  and  thus  united  hx 
detennined  opposition  Ae  advocates  of  the  abuses  in 
both.  The  Butlers^  triumphant  over  the  Geraldines 
of  Kildaze,  were  the  most  violent  antagonists  of  the 
Deputy.  Secretly  encouraged  by  Cromer,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  the  most  zealous  adherent  of  Rome,  they 
•penly  resisted  the  Deputy,  and  even  assaijled  him  by 
force  of  arms.  They  were,  however,  too  wise  to  un- 
dertake open  rebellion ;  and,  while  engaged  in  resist- 
ing the  Icical  government,  sent  over  the  most  fulsome 
professions  of  allegiance  to  the  court  of  England. 

A..D.  1539^— O'Nial  did  not  use  even  this  thin 
disguise.  He  proclaimed  himself  chieftain  of  the 
Northern  Irish  ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy, 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  he  advanced  to  Tara, 
the  seat  of  ancient  monarchy,  and  there  indulged  hia 
pride  in  an  ostentatious  review  of  his  numerous 
forces.  But  this  champion  of  Rome  was  incapable 
of  any  great  enterprise.  He  contented  himself  with 
wasting  the  country ;  and,  having  collected,  a  great 
booty,  prepared  to  return  home.  The  Deputy  had 
expected  this  storm ;  but  it  burst  forth  before  liis 
preparations  were  completed.  He  summoned  Sir 
Wuliam  Brereton  to  his  aid  from  Cheshire ;  and,  her 
ing  joined  by  volunteers  from  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
he  pursued  l^e  Irish  army,  and  overtook  them  at  % 
place  called  Bellahoe,  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Meath.  The  van  of  the  Irish  army  was  the  only 
part  engaged ;  the  rest  looked  tamely  on,  until  their 
associates  were  totally  routed,  and  then  fied  without 
a  Uow.     About  four  hundred  were  killed  in  Ibe 
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battle  and  the  flight.  The  yupeiior  cderky  of  ibm 
fiigitiveS)  and  their  knowledge  of  the  difficult  coiintry^ 
saved  them  from  a  vigorous  pursuit.  > 

With  this  victory  ended  the  administration  of 
Lord  Grey*  He  was  recalled  to  Bngiand,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  on  charges  equally  futile  and  niali* 
eious ;  but,  knowing  the  irritable  temper  of  Hemy^ 
he  dared  not  prepare  a  defence,  but  pleaded  gniityy 
and  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  But  justi^ 
and  mercy  were  in  vain  opposed  to  a  tyrant's  ca^ 
price.  Grey  was  ordered  to  execution,  and  perilled 
by  the  same  £ite  which  he  had  treacberoi»ly  pie* 
pared  fcnr  the  unfortunate  Geraldines. 

Some  trifling  insurrections,  a&er  the  d^artime  of 
Loxd  Grey,  were  so  ^ectoally  quelled  by  Brereton,' 
that  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  completely  diseou- 
nged;  and  the  new  Lord«deputy,  on  his  arrival, 
found  all  parties  prepared  to  submit  to  the  loyal 
will.  Taking  advantage  of  these  fiivonrable  circnm- 
Stances,  he  summoned  a  Parliament,  and  proposed 
to  them  a  change  in  the  government  of^Irdand^ 
which,  though  apparenUy  nominal,  was  really  of 
great  importance*  The  English  monarchs  had  hi* 
Qierto  (mly  borne  the  title  of  Lords  of  Ireland. 
The  style  and  title  of  King  was  now  con£sned 
on  Henry  and  his  heirs ;  by  whidi  act,  the  author 
rity  of  the  Pope  to  bestow  the  kingdom  was  virtu- 
ally disclaimed.  Peerages  and  promotions  were  al 
die  same  time  liberally  bestowed  on  the  most  pow^ 
«rful  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  and  the  no* 
tive  chiefitains ;  further  honours  were  promised  to 
those  who  showed  zeal  in  the  King's  service ;  and 
such  a  mirit  of  loyalty  was  created,  that,  when  the 
son  of  Fitzpatrlck,  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  com* 
mitted  some  outrages,  he  was  delivered  up  to  justice 
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bj  his  (Mm  fiither«  The  most  formidaUe  enemies 
pf  the  English  power  were  invited  to  Parliamenl 
as  Peers*  De  Buxgho  was  created  £aii  of  Choi* 
zicardey  O'Brien  .became  Elarl  of  Thomondy  and 
O'Nial  resigned  the  title  of  his  sept  for  that  of 
Earl  of  Ti^owen  or  Xvrone..  Unfortunately^  in  ^ 
case  of  the  last  rjiienain,  the  government  counted 
ponced  some  of  the  anomalies  df  the  Brehon  code  | 
£br  the  inheritance  to  his  title  and  estates  was  taken 
firom  his  legitimate  offspring,  and  conferred  by  pft* 
tent  on  his  natural  son  Matthew,  created  Lord 
Pungannon. 

.  The  good  effects  of  Henry's  wise  policy,  woe 
shown,  by  the  restoration  c^  public  tranquHlkyi  and 
the  submission  of  all  to  his  claim  of  si]qpreniacy. 
The  groundwork  of  the  Reformation  was  laid ;  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  its  complete  success,  but  a 
pootinuance  of  the  wisdom  and  justice,  the  mingled 
moderation  and  firmness,  which  marked  the  Irish 
administration  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
reign. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VL  was  the  crisis  of  the 
Beformation  in  Ireland.  The  guardians  of  the  young 
King,  intent  on  their  own  schemes  of  petty  ambition^ 
neglected  the  important  interests  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  £Eibric,  which  Henry  had  erected  vrith  so  much 
labour,  soon  fell  to  ruin.  The  first  recorded  incident 
of  importance  in  the  new  reign,  is  a  monstrous  in^ 
stance  of  impolicy  and  injustice.  The  O'Moores  of 
Leix,  and  Uie  O'Connors  of  O&lly,  excited  some 
disturbimces  in  Leinster.  An  army,  commanded 
by  Bellingham,  was  sent  to  restrain  their  excesses, 
and  soon  drove  than  to  seek  refuge  in  their  &8t*> 


A.  D.  1548.  Repreaentations  were  made  to  these 
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chieftaing  of  the  fiivour  that  Heniy  had  Aown  ta 
0*Nial  and  others  in  similar  circmnstanoeB,  by 
which  they  were  easily  indoced  to  submit,  and  to 
undertake  a  journey  into  England.  Scarcely,  how« 
ever,  had  they  arrived  at  court,  when  they  were 
treacherously  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  while 
their  estates  were  seized  by  the  rapacious  advea- 
tuiers  who  had  advised  this  base  act  of  perfidjw 
The  hi^  spirit  of  O'Moore  sunk  under  the  indig* 
nity  of  confinement.  He  died,  bequeathing  to  his 
funily  the  memory  of  his  wrongs,  and  a  heavy  d^ 
of  vengeance,  which  they  foiled  not  subsequently  to 
ecaet.  O'Canoll  was  less  fortunate,  and  long  lia* 
gered  in  hopeless  captivity  and  exile. 

The  effect  of  this  detestable  transaction  on  the 
mind  of  the  Irish  princes  and  the  colonial  barims, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  Their  nascent  confidence 
in  the  government  was  destroyed ;  and  Bellinghaniy 
who  had  been  appointed  Deputy  for  his  treachery, 
found  it  impossible. to  restiam  the  agitation  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  At  this  un&vourable  mo« 
ment,  the  Protector,  Somerset,  determined  to  in- 
troduce the  reformed  liturgy  into  Ireland,  and  sent 
over  Saint  Leger  again  as  Deputy  for  the  pur* 
pose* 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  supported  bj 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  a  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  weary  of  the  Papal  yoke.  Even  before  the 
preadung  of  Luther,  the  English  church  had  oh* 
tained  a  qualified  independence,  and  the  nominaticm 
jto  its  dignities  was  virtually  vested  in  the  crown* 
.The  sovereign,  in  asserting  his  supremacy,  only  con- 
summated what  had  been  commenced  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  and  completed  an  influence 
avhich  had  been  already  exercised.    The  condition 
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of  the  Iriab  church  was  £ir  dilferent.    The  English 
owed  dieir  possession  of  Ireland  to  a  hamin  made 
wnA  the  Pope  and  the  prdates.  The  Romish  church 
was  the  gnanntee  of  their  secnrity ;  and  they  gladly 
assisted  in  strengthening  the  power  which  seemed 
alone  able  to  ensure  their  safisty.     The  Romish 
churdi  m  Ireknd  had  consequently  been  long  ao 
estate  of  the  reahn  paramount  to  all  the  rest,  com« 
pared  with  whi^  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the 
eKgarchy  was  as  nothing.  As  for  the  people,  they  did 
Bot  possess  as  yet  a  voice  in  the  state.     Had  the  ju^ 
didous  measures  of  Henry  been  steadily  pursueo^ 
had  the  barons  and  toparchs  been  conciliated  by 
kindness— *had  the  people  been  won  by  gentle  remon* 
sttance,  the  Papacy  would  soon  have  lost  its  Irish 
fbHowers  ;  but  measures  far  di£Perent  were  pursued, 
and  we  i^  know  the  consequence.     The  refonned 
dogy  were  strangely  and  culpably  negligent.    We 
are  told  by  an  Irish  dumcellor  of  the  time,  that  they 
did  not  preach  more  than  once  a  year ;  and  that  this 
amiiial  sermon  was  the  only  instruction  they  vouch- 
safed to  afibrd- their  flocks.    In  de&ult  of  more  effi>* 
cacious  means,  they  placed  their  reliance  on  acts  of 
padiament  and  bmids  of  soldiers,  substituting  the 
law  and  the  sword  fer  the  gospel  and  the  cross^ 
Saint  Leger  would  willingly  have  used  expedients 
less  violent,  but  more  ^cadous.    He  was,  however^ 
stiq>ped  of  his  office,  on  the  representations  of  the 
xefermed  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  adminis* 
tiation  given  to  Sir  James  Crofts,  who  was  suppos- 
ed not  to  be  troubled  with  unnecessary  scruples. 

The  means  of  conversion  which  the  Protector  de* 
signed  to  use  in  Ireland  were  soon  exempHfied.     A. 
parhf,  issuing  from  the  garrison  of  Athlone,  attack* 
cd  m  ancient  church  of  Clonmacnoise,  destaroyed 
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its  omaxnenftSy  and  defiled  its  altara*  SimOar'  ex» 
oesaes  .were  conmitted  in  other  parts  of  ^  coimaiyi 
abd  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  adrocatei 
of  the  reformed  religion  was^  that  the  new  syeteni 
sanctioned  sacrilege  and  robbery. 

Dowdaly  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Aidn 
lushopric  of  Armagh  by  Henry,  on  the  death  of 
Cromer,  in  opposition  to  the  Papal  nominee^  uneK* 
pectedly  became  the  most  violent  impi^er  of  the 
royal  supremacy.  But  Dowdal  was  a  coward  ;  and 
when  the  parliament,  to  punish  his  obstinacy,  trans-* 
lerred  the  primacy  from  Armagh  to  DuhUn,  he  a« 
bandoned  the  contest  and  his  diocess  together. 
O'Nial,  the  Earl  of  Tyn»ite,  was  a  much  more  for* 
midable  enemy.  The  £ite  of  the  O'Moore  and  the 
0*Cair(dl  excited  his  faus.  The  phmdering  of  Ckm* 
macnoise  alarmed  his  pr^udices ;  and  the  eldest  of 
his  legitimate  ehildren,  Shane  or  John  O'Nial,  soo* 
oessfidly  laboured  to  prejudice  him  against  Matthew» 
on  whom  the  late  Kmg  had  settled  the  inheritance^ 
While  Tyrone  yet  wavered,  Matthew,  seeing  te 
danger  by  which  he  was  threatened,  made  the  most 
alarming  representations  to  Crofis,  the  Lordrdeputy^ 
and  the  governor,  with  the  short^si^ted  policy  whicfa 
characterized  his  administration,  contrived,  by  treach* 
ery,  to  secure  the  persons  of  Tyrone  and  his  Coon* 
tess,  whom  he  instantly  placed  in  dose  confinement 
The  inevitable  consequence  was,  to  place  the  clan 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  turbulent  Shane,  who^ 
assisted  by  a  body  of  Scots,  committed  the  most  &ar«^ 
ful  depredations. 

•  While  afiPairs  were  thus  in  confusion,  the  death  of 

.Edward  VI.  produced  a  new  revolution.     The  offi^ 

eers  of  state  changed  their  religion  with  the  aame 

fitcUity  they  had  displayed  on  former  ocGa8ion%  and 
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ike- great  body  of  the  deigy  followed  their  example^ 
Unlbrtiniately,  some  pnests  and  prelates  had  evi* 
denoed  the  sincerity  of  their  Ganversion  by  mairyingk 
Wiyes  were  not  so  easily  got  rid  of  as  <areeds ;  and 
they  were  iinwilHngly  forced  to  preserve  their  oonsiso 
tency,  and  retire.  Dowdal  was  restored  to  his  see 
and  the  primacy,  while  the  most  yioleat  of  his  op 
ponents  were  oompeiled  to  fly. 

The  Queen  commeneed  .her  xeign  by  several  acts 
equally  just,  humane  and  potitic.  She  gnoled  an 
amnesty  to  those  who  had  prodaimed  Lady  Jane 
Gbey  in  Dublin ;  she  restored  the  heir  of  Kildare  to 
has  title  and  estates ;  and  she  liberated  0*Connor  of 
Ofidly>  who  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner. 
.  The  restoration  of  the  old  religion  was  effiected 
without  violence ;  no  peraecuttcm  of  the  Protestants 
was  attempted ;  and  several  of  the  English,  who  fled 
from  the  mnous  zeal  of  Mary's  inquisitars,  found  a 
safe  letieat  among  the  CathoUcs  of  Irdand.  It  is 
but  justice  to  this  m^di^ed  body  to  add,  that  on 
the  three  occasions  of  their  obtaining  the  upper  hand, 
th^  never  injured  a  single  perscm  in  life  or  limb  for 
professing  a  religion  different  from  their  own.  '*  They 
had  'Su&red  peraecution  and  learned  mercy,*'  as 
ihey  flowed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  the  wars  from 
ld41  to  1648,  and  daring  the  brief  triumph  of 
James  II. 

Even  in  Ireland,  however,  Maiy  fully  proved  her 
light  to  the  title  oiBhodu.  The  septs  of  O'Mooie 
and  O'Cazroll  ai^ed,  wdii  great  justice,  that  they. 
had  no  right  to  forfeit  their  lands  for  the  errors  of 
their  dues.  The  ground  was  the  property  of  the 
ehm ;  and  the  guilt  of  the  leaders,  thot^h  ever  so 
dearly  proved,  could  by  no  means  iavolve  their  feu-t 
datoneSy  aguost  whom  not  the  diadaw  of  a  charge 
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coold  be  bioogbt.     The  Iruih  goTennnent  aasweie^ 
by  an  aigameDt  sofficieiitiy  charaicterietic.  They  deign- 
ed no  reply,  veifaal  or  written,  but  sent  an  arn^  to 
drive  the  people  of  Leix  and  OS^y  fiom  their  pos- 
aesnons,  and  to  punish  by  martial  law  all  who  dared 
to  make  any  resistance.    Military  violence  and  mar- 
tial law  are  species  of  reasoning,  to  which  tbe  locai 
governors  of  Ireland  have,  on  more  than  one  ocgi^ 
aion,  had  recourse,  to  silence  the  damours  of  suffer* 
ing  innocence,  or  to  punish  resistance  to  intoleraUe 
oppression.     In  this  instance  they  were  sucoessbL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  districts  were  purshed 
with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  words  of  an  old  histortan^ 
^  the  fires  of  burning  huts  were  sUked  by  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants;"  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
miserable  remnant  was  saved  by  the  generous  inter- 
ference of  the«  Bails  of  Kildare  and  Ossory.     To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  massacre,  it  was  di- 
rected by  the  government,  that  O&lly  andLeix  should 
Sot  the  future  be  named  the  King's  and  Queen's 
County,  and  their  chief  towns  Philipstown  and  Mary- 
borough, in  honour  of  King  Philip  and   Queen 
Mary. 

The  turbulent  Shane  O'Nial,  or  O'Neil],  as  the 
name  now  began  to  be  written,  was  as  little  inclined 
to  submit  to  Mary  as  he  had  been  to  Edward..  In 
contempt  of  the  Deputy's  remonstrance,  be  renewed 
the  war  against  his  brother  Matthew,  and  procured 
his  assassination.  He  .then  joined  a  son  of  th^ 
cfaieftain  of  Tyrconnell  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  CaL- 
vi^h,  the  heir  of  that  chieftaincy,  who  bad  deprived 
his  fiither  of  power,  and  detained  him  in  priscow 
This  expedition  nearly  proved  fiital  to  .  the.  adven-t 
turous  youth.  His  eamp  was  surprised  by  night, .  hi8> 
€9liowers  routed,  and  he  Jiimself  escaped  wi^  diffi«» 
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ca]ty  by  a  rapid  flight.  John,  though  thus  defeatedy 
lost  neither  his  courage  nor  his  spirit.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  unhesitatingly  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  sept^  and  thus  openly  set  the 
government  at  defiance. 

A.  D.  1558« — ^Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  found 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  distraction.  Daniel 
O'Brien  and  the  Earl  of  Thomond  were  engaged  in 
a  fierce  war  for  the  chiefUincy  of  North  Munster« 
The  Geraldiaes  of  Desmond,  and  the  Butlers  of 
Ormond,  filled  the  entire  south  with  confusion  by 
their  incessant  hostilities.  In  Connaught,  the  De 
Burghos  of  Clanricarde  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the 
rival  branch  descended  firom  MacWilliara  Ough- 
ter.  In  Leinst^,  the  plundered  refugees  firom  Ijeix 
and  OfiiUy  sought  revenge  by  marauding  and  laying 
Waste  the  country  in  small  bands ;  and  in  Ulster, 
John  O'Neill  was  fast  making  himself  master  of  the 
entire  province.-  The  £arl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord<-de- 
puty,  on  his  departure  for  England,  intrusted  the 
government  to  Sir  Hemry  Sydney^  and  directed  him 
to  march  to  Dundalk,  and  demand  fix)m  O'Neill  an 
explanation  of  his  proceedings. 

The  enemies  of  O'Neill  have  described  him  ia 
the  most  inconsistent  colours.  They  assert  that  he 
was  addicted  to  the  most  brutal  excesses,  particular^ 
ly  to  beastly  intoxication ;  that  he  was  rude^  ignorant^ 
and  barbarous ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  repre- 
sent him  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  acute.  A 
man^  however,  who  was  able  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  gallant  Svdney,  and  subsequently  to  obtain  a 
more  than  ormnary  diare  of  Elizabeth's  fiivour, 
oould  neither  have  been  uncivilised  nor  brutal.  They 
who  plundered  his  estates  by  their  rapacity,  slander- 
ed  hun  by  the^  malice  ;  but  time»  the  redrester  of 
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injuries,  pennits  us  now  to  do  justice  to  the  un^- 
lunate  with  impunity. 

Warned  by  the  fate  of  0*Mo<»e  and  O'CarroH, 
John  was  too  wise  to  enter  the  English  camp. 
When  summoned,  he  replied,  that  he  was  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  diristening  of  his  diild  ;  and  add- 
ed a  request,  that  Sydney  would  come  and  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  become  sponsor  to  the  new-bom 
babe.  To  the  great  annoyance  of  those  underlings 
who  infested  the  seat  of  government,  and  hoped  to 
carve  out  fortunes  for  themselves  by  confiscation  and 
plunder,  Sydney  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was 
entertained  with  great  hospitafity,  and  even  magni- 
ficence. The  ceremony  was  performed  with  more 
than  ordinary  solemnity,  and  Sydney  then  proceeded 
to  enter  on  the  real  business  of  his  visit.  To  has 
great  astonishment,  the  account  given  by  O'Neill  of 
ail  former  transactions,  was  totally  di£Perent  from  the 
representations  made  at  the  castle.  So  &r  from 
being  an  obstinate  rebel,  he  proved  himself  a  man 
^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, ''  one  who  had 
been  drivoi  to  take  up  arms  as  the  only  means  left 
for  protecting  his  property  and  person.  With  great 
d^ity  and  composure,  ne  stated  his  right  to  the 
succesdon  of  Tyrone,  which  was  equally  clear  by 
die  English  and  the  Iri^  law*  According  to  the 
former,  he  was  the  heir,  as  b^ing  the  eldest  Ic^ti- 
mate  son ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  latter,  he 
had  been  unanimously  chosen  tanist  by  the  sept. 
He  denied  the  authority  of  any  letters-patent  to  de- 
stroy a  right  of  succession  derived  from  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  though  he  professed 
himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  Queen,  he  cliamed  his 
right  to  the  sovereignbr  of  Tvrone,  both  by  descent 
and  the  free  election  of  the  clansmen.     Sydney  was 
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^track  mth  the  force  and  justice  (^  these  arguments. 
He  tx)nsulted  his  counsellors,  whom  the  candour 
and  finmiess  of  O'Neill  had  thrown  into  confusion. 
By  their  advice,  he  declared  that  the  matters  stated 
were  too  important  for  him  to  decide,  but  promised 
to  lay  them  before  the  Queen.  In  the  meantime, 
he  advised  the  chieftain  to  preserve  his  allegiance, 
and  to  confide  in  the  royal  honour  for  such  an  ar* 
nmgement  as  would  be  foond  right  and  equitable. 
O'Neill  promised  to  observe  this  advice,  and  they 
parted  in  the  utmost  amity.  This  incident  has  been 
detailed  at  some  length,  on  account  of  the  important 
light  it  throws  on  the  character  and  motives  of  this 
gallant  but  unfortunate  chief,  whose  future  care» 
must  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  his^ 
twy. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  soon  returned  from  England, 
with  special  directoons  to  restore  the  reformed  wor-. 
^p.  So  far  as  l^e  prelates  and  parliament  were, 
ecmoemed,  the  Deputy  found  little  opposition.  Out 
ef  nineteen  bishc^  seventeen  alnured  Popery,  as 
readily  as  in  the  former  reign  they  had .  rejected 
Protestantism  ;  and  the  two  recusants  were  speedily 
punished  for  their  obstinacy,  by  being  ejected  from 
their  sees.  The  peers,  whose  descendants  in  our 
days  are  for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics,  did 
not  at  this  time  show  any  particular  zeal  for  a  reli- 
gion in  whose  cause  they  subsequently  suffered  so 
severely;  and  the  commoners,  though  rather  more 
obstini^  had  little  ambition  to  become  martyrs. 
A&er  some  opposition,  acts  were  passed  for  securing 
the  royal  supremacy,  establishing  the  use  of  the  re- 
fiarmed  lituigy,  vesting  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
in  the  crown  without  the  formality  of  a  conge  eTelire^ . 
and  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  all  who  absented 
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^emsehes  fiom  the  service  of  die  church,  of  Eng- 
lancL  Having  thus  accomplished  Uie  purpose  foe 
which  it  vras  convienedy  die  parliament  was.  dia- 
sdived* 

There  weue  two  parties  overlooked  by  die.  wiee^ 
legislators  in  this  transacdon^  who  were  not  to  be 
changed  so  rapidly  and  so  easily  as  the  peers  and 
prelates.  These  were  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
Irish  people.  Notwithstanding  the  intiodticdon  of 
the  Papal  system  by  Henry  IL,  much  of  the  primi- 
dve  simplicity  and  Christian  kindliness  of  their  na* 
donal  churdt  was  preserved,  among  the  lower  rankft 
of  the  Irish  eedesiaadcs.  They  lived  on  terms  o£ 
fioniliar  intercourse  with  their  flocks^  imbibed  many 
of  their  prejudices,  and  shared  in  mosfe  oi  their  su^- 
ferings.  While  the  prelates  looked  to  Rome  oc 
£n§^d  as  the  source  whence  their  wealth  and  poWrar 
flowed,  the  nadve  clergy,  excluded  by  a  jealous  po^ 
licy  from  the  higher  offices  of  the  church,  consded 
themselves  for  the  disappointment  of  ambition. in  the 
love  of  their  congregadons.  They  didiked  the  Re«- 
fbimation,  because  it  was  a  system  introduoed  by  a 
people  whose  eonduct  had  given  too  mudi  reason 
4br  dieir  being  esteemed  oppressors.  They  woe 
disgusted  at  the  marvellous  cderity  with  whidi:  their 
superiors  changed  creeds  and  rehgions,  as  if  they 
were  matters  in  whidi  it  was  only  necessary  to  (oU 
low  the  example  of  the  sovereign.  Undex  these  dr» 
cumstanoes,  they  readily  lent  an  ear  to  die  emissaiies 
of  Rome,  who  encoumged  diem  to  mnintiiw  the 
^  ancient  rdigion;^*  and  by  this  equivocal  term  diey 
were  led  to  become  advooates  of  those  papal  uaurpft* 
tions,  which  their  predecessors  had  strenuously  re* 
lasted  when  introduced  by  the  English.  Whether 
this  mflneotial  body  oould  have  been  indiioed  to 
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siffpoTt  the  new  s]f8tein,  if  measures  were  taken  to 
conciliate  their  «fiectioB%  is  uncertain.  The  expe- 
riment never  was  tried.  They  were  not  even  asked 
to  diange  thev  opioions^  but  were  unceremoniously 
driven  from  tfaeit  cures,  and  their  places  fiDed  by 
atnmgerS)  the  refuse  of  the  En^lidi  chiuch. 

The  conversicm  of  the  people  was  seemingly  not 
meditated  by  those  who  patronised  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland.  Compidsion  was  the  only  means  of  di(- 
fusng  the  lefemied  doctime  which  ihey  coqM  un» 
demand ;  and  their  unsparing  use  of  it  soon  made 
the  name  of  Frotestantism  detested.  The  very  ftrSt 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  Protestant  discipline 
was  n^eeted.  Tlie  boast  of  the  refenners  justly 
was,  that,  the  prayo^  beii^  no  longer  read  in  an 
mdmown  toi^e^:  all  the  congregation  might  share 
widi  heart  and  spirit  m  1^  worship  of  (heir  heaven- 
ly  lalher.  But,  thoisgh  it  was  notorious  that  no 
ki^foage  but'  Irish  was  inti^gible  beyond  the  walb 
of  Dublin,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  liturgy  or 
preadiing  in  the  only  langui^  known  to-  the  great 
iH^ority  of  the  population.  In  the  very  act  thatesta^ 
Uiabed  tho  lefewned  liturgy^  its  frnners,  with  whim- 
oeal  inconsistency,  istvodiioed  a  dause,  permitting 
lbs  service  to  be  celebrated  in  Latin,  where  an  Eng- 
JM  leader  could  not^  beproeufed.  Of  £nglish  and 
Latin  the  multitude>  being  equi^  ^orant,  preferred 
that  which  was  sanctioned  by  ola  associations.  With 
gtesmr  iwson,  they  adBiered  to  at  deigy  who  under- 
stood their  language^'  felt  for  their  wants,  «nd  sym- 
pathiafd  with  their  feeings^  in  preference  to  a  host 
of  fatwgneis^  with  whom  ^cy  codd  maintain  no 
oonversatien,  and  by  whom*  they  were  regarded  as  an 
Merior  order  of  beincs.  The  sMadiment  of  1^  Irish 
1%  Popery,  i»iiot  wie^uettdy  brotighl  m  ft  serious 
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chaige  against  them— when,  in  truth,  they  were 
driven  to  embrace  that  religious  system  by  the  per* 
tinaciotts  folly  of  their  Protestant  goyemors. 

The  clergymen  imported  into  Ireland  by  the  go* 
vemment,  were  for  the  most  part  needy  adventurers, 
as  bankrupt  in  reputation  as  they  were  in  fortune. 
They  were  collected  from  the  candidates  that  had 
been  refused  admission  to  the  English  church,  and 
sent  over,  like  a  band  of  conscript^  to  Ireland*  A 
few  made  some  exertions  to  discharge  their  duty ; 
but  the  difference  of  language  was  a  stumbling-block 
which  they  had  not  the  industry  to  remove.  The 
rest  paid  no  regard  to  the  matter;  they  collected 
their  revenues  in  those  districts  where  the  authority 
of  government  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  an 
anny;  where  that  protection  was  wanting,  they 
abandoned  the  field  to  the  native  clergy,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  petitioning  the  government 
against  the  horrid  abuse  of  allowmg  their  tithes  to 
be  diverted  to  the  support  of  Popery.  One  of  the 
statutes  for  establishing  the  reformed  religion  in  Ire- 
land, enacted,  that  every  rector,  on  induction,  should 
take  an  oath  to  establish  and  maintain  a  school  in 
his  parish,  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  So  fiv, 
the  statute  was  obeyed.  The  oath  was  r^;ularly 
taken,  and  its  obligation  as  regularly  disregarded 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tiuy.  .    . 

The  intentions  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers  in 
England,  were  doubtless  wise  and  good ;  but,  igno- 
rant of  all  the  circumstances  of  Sie  country,  and 
surrounded  by  those  who  thought  it  their  interest  to 
mislead  her,  she  made  use  of  means,  not  only  in- 
adequate, but  ruinous  to  the  cause  they  were  de- 
>8igned  to  support.     Thus  it  lu^peoedy  that  the  jfte- 
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fonnatioD,  the  primary  and  great  cause  of  the  hap- 
piness and  the  glory  of  England,  produced  in  Ire- 
land nothing  but  confusion  and  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. There  were  many  golden  opportunities  oflPer- 
ed,  when,  by  temperate  and  judicious  measures. 
Protestantism  might  have  been  fixed  in  Ireland  on  a 
secure  basis.  They  were  all  lost  by  the  culpable 
negligence  of  some,  or  the  more  culpable  profligacy 
of  others.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  sins  of 
omission  and  commissi6n  of  the  church  of  England, 
of  which  the  writer  is  a  devoted  member ;  but  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  disguise  the  truth.  Its  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland  exhibits  the  most  flagrant  in- 
stances of  both  positive  and  negative  delinquency, 
which,  as  our  history  will  show,  have  produced  the 
most  pernicious  and  &tal  consequences. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Tht  Wart  agmm&t  John  CN^a  and  Ike  Bai^  €f  I>enmmd, 

The  prooeedings  of  John  O'Neill  continiied  to  £31 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  with  akrm ;— ^he  had 
fivced  the  O^Reiliys  to  become  his  tributaries,  and 
give  hostages  fer  their  fid^ty ; — he  had  revenged  his 
late  loss  in  Tyrconnel,  by  a  new  and  successful  in- 
vasion of  that  district ; — and  he  had  erected  a  strong 
fort  on  one  of  his  islands,  whose  name,  Foogh  ne 
Gall  (the  terror  of  the  stranger),  showed  that  he 
was  determined  to  assert  his  independence.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  colonists  induced  the  Deputy  to 
march  with  all  his  forces  against  this  power&l  chief ; 
and  O'Neill,  assembling  lus  vassals,  prepared  for  a 
desperate  resistance.  Neither  party  was  willing  to 
commence  hostilities.  O'Neill  dreaded  to  encounter 
the  entire  power  of  England ;  Sussex,  the  Deputy, 
a  blunt  honest  soldier,  was  disinclined,  by  an  unne* 
cessary  war,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
longed  to  enrich  themselves  by  confiscations.  By 
the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  an  accommo- 
dation was  effected.  O'Neill,  as  before,  professed 
entire  submission  ;  but  stated  that  he  was  compelled 
to  take  arms,  by  the  artifice^  of  his  enemies,  who 
seduced  his  vassals  to  revolt,  and  had  even  attempt* 
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ed  to  destroy  him  by  MwariiMition,  Of  such  de» 
testdile  pisctwes  he  o£kied  the  strongest  proofe; 
Mid  Sussex,  satisfied  with  the  apcAogy,  acknowledged 
his  title  as  tanist,  and  gave  him  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  patent  fonnerly  gnmted  to  his  brother  Matthew 
woiud  be  revoked,  and  that  he  should  himself  be  ac* 
knowledgcd  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone. 

Enooaniged  by  the  Dcpu^»  O'Neill  resolved  on 
proceeding  to  London,  and  laying  his  claims  befose 
the  Queen  in  person.  He  even  accompanied  the 
Deputy  to  DnbHn,  though  he  well  knew  that  the  un* 
denings  of  the  government  there  were  bent  on  hia 
destiaotiaii.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Irish  chief 
was  informed,  that  a  plot  was  £:>rmed  for  his  arrest ; 
and  that  nothing  but  a  speedy  departure  for  England 
could  save  bim  nom  imprisomnent.  The  character 
of  Sussex  forbids  us  to  believe  that  he  had  any  ooih 
eem.  in  the  meditated  treadiery.  It  is,  however, 
doubtfiil,  if  it  had  succeeded,  whether  he  could  hav^ 
nsisted  his  colleagues  at  the  council-board.  O'Neill 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  esci^  He  set  sail  with 
a  trusty  band  of  foHowns,  armed  and  ^dressed  after 
the  mamier  of  their  country,  and  soon  anived  in 
London. 

The  actual  appearanee  of  a  native  ohie^  atfeBDcked 
fay  his  .escort  of  wild  irishmen,  created  a  sensatioB 
in  the  £aglish  cspital  that  has  rarely  been  equalled* 
O'Neill  had  judiciously  selected  the  taUest  and  best 
locking  of  his  GaUoglasses; — their  heads  were  bate^' 
protected  only  by  loi^  and  flowing  tresses;  they 
woee  linen  vests  of  a  deep  saffiron«<oolonr,  with  wide 
open  sleeps,  protected  fay  a  light  and  graoeM  eoat 
ei  m8il;^-.4heiramis  were  faooad  battle-axes  and  shoat 
.  swords,  forming  skogether  a  apectade  equally  notvel 
and  intasesting*    The  dubzens.  of  .London,  thca  j» 
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now,  ardent  admirexs  of  novelty,  were  enraptured  ; 
they  crowded  rowid  the  chie^  and  loudly  cheered 
him  as  he  passed  tltfongh  the  streets.  Elizabeth  her-* 
self  was  delighted  at  so  romantic  an  incident ;  she 
received  O'NeiD  wkh  more  than  ordinary  £ivoiir ;  lis^ 
tened  to  his  allegations  with  complacency  ;  promised 
to  do  his  claims  full  justice;  and  added  to  these  sub* 
stantial  benefits  flattering  eourtesies  of  a  more  intoxi- 
cating nature. 

The  return  of  O'Neill^  confirmed  in  ail  hi^  ho- 
nours, and  the  complete  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Tyrone  immediatd^y 
after,  filled  the  Queen's  Irish  servants  with  dismay. 
The  Irish  chief,  with  more  loyalty  than  pmdenee, 
proceeded  to  give  the,  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  allegiance,  by  attacking  the  Hebridean  Scot^ 
who  had  been  hitherto  his  most  zealous  allies  in  the 
wars  with  the  English.  O'Neill  completely  con- 
quered these  marauders,  and  obtained  the  wannest 
thanks  firom  the  Queen  as  his  reward ;  but  her  gra^ 
titude  was  limited  to  words,  and  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  regarded  this  great 
leader.  The  services  of  O'Neill  could  not  be  mis-* 
represented ;  his  conduct  defied  the  strictest  scruti- 
ny ';  but  it  was  ea^  to  attribute,  to  him  evil  deserts' 
and  dangerous  intentions*  The  officers  of  the  crown 
in  Ireland  were  liberal  in  discovering  motives  for  tti& 
xnost  innocent  actions  of  the  great  northern  EaxL 
They  sent  over  countless  letters,  detailing  the  dan* 
gers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  revolt  which  they 
asserted  he  meditated.  His  success  over  the  Scota 
was,  in  their  representations,  a  mere  cloak  for  trea-> 
son ; — ^his  war  against  these  invaders,  a  pretext  £» 
maintainifig  an  army  without  suspicion.     Worn  out 
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by  a  sncoession  of  such '  messages,  Elizabeth  at 
loigth  relied,  that  **  if  he  revolted,  it  would  be  tho 
belier  for  her  servants,  as  there  would  be  estates 
enough  for  them  aU/' 

This  memorable  answer  has  often  been  quoted  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  detestable  policy  subse- 
quently practised  in  numerous  instances ;  namely,  to 
provoke  the  Irish  proprietors  to  revolt,  in  order  that 
their  estates  might  be  forfeited,  and  shared  among 
the  rapacious  retainers  of  government.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  perhaps  Elizabeth's  design.  Though 
Uie  was  indisputal^y  a  heartless  tyrant,  and,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  openly  and  atrociously  violated 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  it  would  be  too'  violent 
an  inference  to  say,  that  her  hasty  reply  to  calm 
groundless  fears, '  and  check  absurd  terrors,  was  in-i 
tended  as  a  serious  avowal  of  abominable  treachery, 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  government.  But,  what^ 
ever  -meaning  the  Queen  affixed  to  this  ill-omened 
phrase,  her  servants  in  Ireland  interpreted  it  in  the 
worst  sense.  Thenceforward,  the  hope  of  acquiring 
great  northern  estates  became  their  ruling  principle 
of  action,  and  the  commencement  of  a  rebellion  the 
object  of  their  earnest  praym. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  new  Lord-deputy,  was 
persuaded  by  the  council  to  station  a  garrison  at 
Deiry,  in  the  very  heart  of  O'Neill's  country— *« 
measure  equally  unnecessary  and  insulting.  It  was 
unnecessary  ;  for  the  country  was  perfectly  tranquil ; 
and,  at  all  events,*  the  distance  of  Derry  from  the 
Pale  made  the  garrison  useless,  in  case  of  commo- 
tion. It  was  insulting,  for  it  showed  O'Neill  that 
he  was  suspected  by  the  government ;  and  it  besides 
lowered  his  dignity  with  his  followers,  who  thought, 
that,  having  b^  received  into  favour  by  the  Queen; 
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be  had  a  right  to  tJie  comDuind  of  mayvntytl  &nm 
stationed  mithin  hia  distriota*  Many  modem 
en,  looking  upcm  the  relation  between  O'NeiH 
Elizabeth  as  precisely  the  same  3b  diat  wbich 
ed  between  the  Queen  and  imj  En^^iab  noUenuoiy 
have  taken  the  pians  to  show,  that  tbia  ganiseB 
formed  no  just  groond  of  complamt*  But  the  Jaik 
duef  stood  in  no  such  relation*  He  was  a  pel^ 
pnnce,  and  not  a  feudal  bacon.  The  aUsgniifls 
winch  he  owed  the  crown,  was  the  same  as  :^iat 
which  the  German  princes  anciently  gave  to  the 
Emperor,  as  may  easily  be  proved,  by  referring  to 
the  numerous  treaties  made  at  different  tnnes  bo* 
twaen  the  O'Nials  and  the  English  govcnmii 
As  had  been  foreseen,  O'Neill  sesolyedto 
die  fiarrison  of  Derry  at  all  haoaids ;  but,  irith  Us 
usual  policy,  he  contrived  to  make  die  English  dw 
aggressors.  He  led  a  body  of  forces  bef<»e  tlie 
walls  of  die  ganison,  which  Randol^  the  goveniai^ 
immediately  attacked,  but  was-  d^»ted  and  shun, 
O'Neill  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  die  Depoty 
i^abist  this  unwarrantable  act  of  hostiHty,  and  pnn 
posed  a  conference  at  Dundaflc,  in  order  to  explain 
nis  grievances.  But,  before  any  amioidile  4VEBnaa« 
ment  could  be  made,  news  arrived  that  die  magaame 
of  Dezry  had  been  blown  up  by  accident,  and  ds 
garrison  forced  to  evacuate  the  town.  This  event 
was  magnified  into  a  stupendous  >  miracle  by  some 
idle  fenatics.  It  was  asserted,  thirt;  the  holy  Kohmw 
.  Ull,  indignant  at  the  piofenation  of  bis  fevoinite  »• 
sidence,  had  sent  an  en(»mous  woli^  with  a  biasing 
brand  in  her  month,  which  she  dropped  in  the  chunii 
desecrated  by  the  heretics  to  an  arsenal.  This  man* 
Straus  £cdon  could  scarcely  have  imposed  on  0'N«iB» 
iMit  It  was  greedily  received  l^  his  ignorant  fbllov* 
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leSigioii  have  been  of  frequent  occuirence  in  Iittkiidy 
8nd  are  not  quite  laid  aside  at  the  peeent  day.   The 
writer  of  this  history  rememherB  to  haye  heard  of  lit 
feast  a  hundred  within  the  bst  twenty  years,  which, 
though  to  the  fuQ  as  absurd  as  that  (^  the  incendiary 
wolf,  were  firmly  bdieved  by  the  lower  orders.     In* 
fipired  either  by  belief  in  toe  miracle,  or  the  confi- 
dence whidi  the  tale  gate  his  adherents,  O'Neill  fe»> 
fused  to  meet  the  Deputy,  and  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.     His  &st' enterprise  was  an  at- 
tack upon  Ardmagh,  which  he  took  by  assadte,  and 
bomed  down  the  caUiedral,  because  it  had  been  pol- 
luted by  the  reformed  worship.     He  then  devastated 
Femuuu^h,  and  even  ventmed  to  attack  Dundalk, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  disgrace.     O'Neifl 
soon  found  that  the  Deputy  had  anticipated  the  war» 
and  that  the  emissaries  quartered  at  Derry  had  been 
SMxetly  undennining  his  power,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  arrivid  in  his  country.     O'Domell  of 
Tyroonndl,  and  MKjruire  of  Fermanagh,  were  per- 
sinded  to  si^port  the  English  government ;  and  se- 
vend  inferior  septs,  winch  had  Intherto  acknowledged 
hifl  power,  now  refused  obedience.     Still  the  galknt 
duef  was  undaunted.  He  sent  emissaries  to  the  Eari  of 
Destnond  and  the  chiefe  of  Connan^t,  inciting  diem 
to  revolt ;  and  even  despatched  i^nts  to  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Spain,  requesting  them  to  assist  him  in 
storing  the  Catholic  church  of  Ireland.     But  att 
Us  efforts  were  vain ;  he  was  now  fiiirly  in  the  toik^ 
vid  escape  was  impossible.     Desmond,  his  chief 
bope,  declared  for  the  government,  and  from  abroad 
we  appeared  no  sign  of  relief.     His  fidtybl  fol- 
lowers, surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  ndes,  fell  gal- 
hndy,  but  M  in  vain ;  and  at  hust  the  c^ief  was 
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uriwillingly  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  fortber  re- 
sistance was  vain.  He  now  resolved  to  siurender 
himself  to  the  Deputy,  and  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  government.  But,  just  as  he  was  a^ 
bout  to  depart,  his  secretary  rieminded  him  of  the 
&te  of  O'Moore,  and  recommended  him  to  seek,  in 
preference,  the  protection  of  his  old  allies  the  He- 
bridean  Scots.  A  large  body  of  these  adventurers 
was  now  encamped  at  Clan-hu-boy ;  and  thougb  they 
had  lately  suffered  severely  from  O'Neill's  hostility, 
he  trusted  that  they  would  aid  him  against  the  Eng- 
lish) their  common  enemy^ 

Having  sent  an  embassy  to  Clan-hu-boy,  and  ob- 
tained a  ^vourable  answer,  O'Neill,  with  a  &w 
fiuthful  followers,  proceeded  to  the  Scottish  camp. 
But  an  emissary  of  government  had  preceded  him. 
Piers,  a  British  officer,  a  disgrace. to  his  country 
and  his  profession,  had  undertaken  the  task  of  per- 
suading the  Scottish  chief  to  murder  his  unsuspect- 
ing guest.  The  desire  of  revenge  united  with  the 
thirst  of  gain  in  seducing  Clan-hu-boy  to  consent. 
At  an  entertainment  given  by  an  Irish  Lord,  a  pre- 
concerted quarrel  was  raised  wiUi  some  of  O'Neill's 
followers.  At  a  given  signal,  the  banqueting-room 
was  filled  with  soldiers,  and  all  the  Irii£  were  slain. 
O'Neill's  head  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  Piers  re- 
ceive a  thousand  marks  from  the  government  as  a 
reward  for  the  murder.  The  Deputy  then  marched 
through  Tyrone  without  meeting  any  resistance, 
and  nominated  a  feeble  old  man  tanist  of  the  s^ 
'to  prevent  the  clan  from  choosing  a  more  efficient 
leader. 

Thus  terminated  the  first,  important  civil  war  after 
the  Reformation.  It  cannot,  without  a  gross  abuse 
of  terms,  be  tilled  a  rebellion ;  and  the  authors  who 
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have  chosen  to  describe  it  as  a  religious  rebellion^ 
are  guilty  of  positive  and  wanton  fidsehood.     The 
burning  of  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  hostility  to  the  newly  established  form  of 
re^ion^  was,  in  O'Neill's  circumstances,  an  act  of 
necessary  policy.     When  his  old  feudatories  and 
fiiends  were  bribed  to  desertion ;  when  his  allies  in 
the  West  and  South  became  either  neutral  or  hos* 
die ;  when  he  was  left  almost  alone  amidst  his  ene- 
mies, the  only-  chance  of  escape  retnaining  was  to 
obtain  aid  from   abroad.     The  orthodoxy  of  the 
diieftain  was  more  than  suspected.     In  fiict,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  become  attached  to  the  principles 
ef  the  Reformation  during  his  visit  to  England,  and 
to  have  been  deterred  from  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  conversion,  by  a  well-grounded  fear  of  los- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  followers,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  abating  the  rancorous  and  rapacious 
enmity  of  Qie  Irish  government.     He  burned  the 
cathedral  as  an  evidence  of  his   sinceri^  in   the 
cause  of  the  old  religion;  but  the  Romish  party 
still  refiised  to  trust  him ;  and  some  of  its  most  vio- 
lent supporters  united  with  the  Deputy  for  his  de- 
struction.    But,  though  the  war  against  O'Neill  had 
no  connection  with  O'Neill, .  either  in  its  cause  or 
progress,  its  consequences  were  most  injurious  to 
the   cause   of   the   Reformation.      The   detestable 
policy  by  which  their  &vourite .  leader  was  destroy- 
ed, inspired  the  Irish  with  a  fierce  hatred  against 
every  English  institution,  civil  and  religious.     They 
judged  of  the  new  system  by  its  effects ;  and  these 
they  found  were  treachery,    robbery,  and  assassi- 
nation. 

The  Lords  of  the  Pale,  and  the.other.  barons  of 
"Norman  descent,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  O'Neill 
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with  indifference*  .  They  little  diought  that  the  go* 
Temors  looked  with  equal  cupidity  on  the  estates  of 
the  native  Irish,  and  l&e  extenave  domains  acquired 
by  die  descendants  of  the  early  settlers.  But  they 
were  soon  tai:^hty  that  n^uudous  avarice  is  indisNi* 
miiiate  in  its  objects ;  and  that  one  success^  act  of 
tieadierous  policy  soon  leads  to  the  commission  of 
another.  The  vast  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
weR  not  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  whom 
a  ootemporary  jusdy  caUs  *^  the  hungry  Tultuies 
that  haunted  the  Castle  of  Dublin. "  His  power, 
from  the  union  of  the  privileges  bodi  of  an  Eng* 
iiah  peer  and  an  Irish  cfaie^  was  viewsed  by  f& 
goTemment  ytkh  a  jealous  eye;  and  the  seve^ 
ral  Lorda-deputy  w<eie  offended  by  the  style  ef 
haughty  ind^iendence  assimied  on  all  occasions 
by  the  proud  nobleman.  His  wars  with  the  But- 
Im  were  frequent.  On  one  occaabn  he  was 
wounded,  made  prisoner,  and  borne  by  his  «ie* 
■ries  in  a  litter  from  the  field.  "  Where  now  is 
the  great  Ead  of  Desmond  ?  "  asked  the  insuking 
victors.  ^  Where,  but  in  his  proper  place  ?  "  re> 
pUed  the  galknt  Lord,  ^^  stiU  upon  the  necks  of  the 
Butlers.  **  Ormond,  his  great  rival,  iSFerior  to  the 
Ger^dine  in  wealdi,  powa  and  valour,  more  diaBi 
aftcmed  fr>r  this  defidency  by  his  political  skill  and 
fluqKrior  talents  as  a  courtier.  He  visited  England 
mid  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Queen.  He  returned  to  Dublin,  justly  betieving- 
diaC  the  royal  favour  woidd  more  than  counter^ 
fadacDce  the  valour  of  his  rival,  or  die  justice  of  his 
ddns.  The  «.pute  about  the  boiJaries  of  tfadr 
several  estates,  was  referred  to  Sydney  the  Loid^ 
deputy.  Afrer  a  careful  investigation,  he  decided  in 
fimnur  ofDesmend*  OonoodajppeakdtelbeQiioen, 
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aed  acenaed  Sydney  of  paitiaHty.  Without  thc^ 
aliglitest  inqniry,  £lizdl>eth  severely  repiimaoded  the 
Chief  Grovemor,  and  commanded  him  to  examine 
die  case  again.  Sydney,  on  the  second  trials  re« 
wised  his  former,  dedaiont  and  not  only  commanded 
Desmond  to  restore  the  disputed  lands,  but  also  to 
reimburse  Qrmond  for  die  losses  he  had  sustained* 
Initated  at  such  flagrant  injustice,  Desmond  flatly 
mfiised  obedience  ;•  whereupon,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Deputy^  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin.  The  Earl 
nquBSted  perraission  to  lay  his  grievences  before  the 
Queen,  which  was  granted.  He  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don with,  several  Irish,  lords,  who  were  graciously 
XttBeived ;  but  Desnond  and  his  brother  were*  witli*> 
Mil  the  slightest  inveatigation,  sent  to  the  Tow«r, 
wiiere  t^y  were  detained  as  prisoners  for  several 
jmis^  It  is  not  sorpnsiDg  that  such  monstrous  ty- 
nnmy  dioald  inspire  both  with  an  aversion  to  the 
En^ish  gownment,  that  ended  only  with  their 
lives. 

.  The  murder  of  O'Nefll,  aud  the  imprisonment  of 
Desmond,  became  the  signal  for  new  commotions  in 
IwfemL  Sir  Edmund  Bnder,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Orsoond,  aeiaed  the  o|^Etanity  of  attacking  dier 
Gecnddines,  now  deprived  of  their  head,  and  dis- 
tncted  by  internal  dnsensions.  The  £ail  of  Clan- 
cnty  deemed  die  moment  Inrouoable  for  claiming. 
&e.  aoereieignty  ci  Munster^  and  took  up  arms  tot 
the  purpose.  Even  Tirlough  of  Tyrone,,  wlio  hni 
been  set  up  in  O'Neill's  plwe,  wes  about,  to  show 
die  .usual,  ambition  of  his  &mily.  In  the  midst  of 
dKaB^diaorders,  SydneyssEmmoned  a  pariiaraent»  and 
at' the  same  time,  tod?  wy-  exttsordirary  pracaudcms 
tOLseeuTB  a:  majority.  Several,  members  were  xetum<^ 
dLkgUamiii&ai  hui  never  been,  incorporated;  nob 
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a  few  of  the  sfaenffs  and  magistrates  returned  them* 
selves ;  and  a  number  of  the  dependents  of  the  court 
were  nominally  elected  for  places  of  which  they  did 
not  even  know  the  name.  The  latter  circumstance 
is  not  unparalleled  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Irish  legislature,  if  we  may  credit  an  anecdote  that 
was  publicly  related  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Shortfy 
before  the  Union,  a  member  for  a  Munster  borough 
being  in  London,  wished  to  hear  a  debate  in  tie 
English  House  of  Commons.  He  presented  him** 
self  to  the  door-keeper,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to 
the  place  set  apart  for  Irish  members.  The  do<»'- 
keeper  asked  his  name,  and  the  place  whidi  he  re- 
presented. The  former  query  was  readily  answered^ 
but  the  latter  could  not  meet  a  rq>ly«  ^'  We  are 
obliged  to  be  particular,"  said  the  office:,  ^*  £oii 
Barnngton  the  pickpocket  got  admittance  here  aome 
nights  since  as  an  Irish  memben  "  '^  Really,  I  for- 
get the  name  of  my  borough,  "  said  this  worthy  re* 
presentative  of  an  independent  constituency ;  ^'  bufc 
if  you  bring  me  the  In^  Directory,  I  will  show  it 
to  you  immediately* " 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  Sydney,  the  op^ 
ponents  of  government  constituted  a  respectable  mi<» 
nority,  and  the  loudness  of  their  clamours  in  some 
degree  compensated  for  their  numerical  deficiency* 
Headed  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler  and  Sir  Christopher' 
Bamewal,  a  gendeman  of  great  legal  acquirement^* 
the  opposition  arraigned  the  constitution  of  the  par* 
liament,  and  expresdy  denied  its  competency  ta  pasa 
any  single  act*  The  judges  were  conisulted  on  this, 
iinportant  topic,  and  of  course  decided  in  &yonr  o£ 
the  icrown.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  go  to. 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  deliver  l£eir  opinions 
in  person,  before  Baniewal  and  his  party  could,  be 


m^Ahstoimdmarnkm^  At' tengtli  <a  bSl  was  tero- 
dacod^  'in  4he  'BOffort^  wludh  «(fl  shcy^kl  w<m« 
dfotn-scMlaiidiiiiianntty.  Tl^waiffi  aotfertht 
Ibifeituie  of  O'Neill^  edtaM^  ttid  t^etftii^  the  pft>« 
iwtjr  of  lyom  in  ^mtmm.  The  hope  of  cftiarw 
the^iioflr  ^  <ynce  t««micikd  the  i^glii^  by  biith 
l«di^£n^yb^4>y  bloody  «nd  thiawhi^eBek  con* 
fiMatMn  -{Mseed  'm^MBtat^  •  dkneatient  voice,  in 
othnrimtlrae,  4ie03^€«iidii>gbci>ired  kss  eomptimoeti 
nd  a  Btonay  seBsioB,  m  nivflh  much  ims  nod  tod 
IMe^one,  i«aft  fltkngth^ibfupttytermiBeted  by  m 
angiy  prorogation. 

'  Sir  Edmund  Bolter  *MiaRMd*lidaie,  detenraiMd  to 
anut  dte  governmoi*  by  «y6iy  oneuis  in  his  powwi 
Sir  PiBl«r  CavewkidittiniiioiOBie  lands  >pomasud 
bytfaieitartmletitlEii^bt;  «ad  Bnder,  eiware  tfafll  the 
am  wa»m  h»mja  of  his  sidimMary,  im^Mared  to  det« 
fcnd  Irig  fpwcnnicinD  br  fcwe  of  Tins.  AtlliesKmc 
lioMMte  GerjMines  of  Desmond)  enraged  at  the  itti» 
praDBmnii  of  the  ^Body  man-  <said  4o  We  leoehwd  a 
Soioifih  «flUB8aiy^'mid4D  JMwe*  tadfted  w&h  their  mo»^ 
tttfoiMmes  die  Butkrs  in  Jpnfmag  a  geimal'ie^ 
fob»  Care«r:i»Bsoidfiied  tto>nMrdi  against . Butler^ 
imrnsdmitriy  pat*  his  amy  in  action.  He  stormed 
4^fai8'rival'e<aa(kSy  nrniged  his  hinds,  andsheii) 
to  Ktlkeoai^  sook  ^niet  foasttakttn  of  die 
ening  daal-a party  of  Batkeis  imM  ibtfae 
httinarahed -outaiid  foindaii  un^ 
anned  multitude  seemingly  assembled' from  mem  co^ 
aerily.'  Cnew,  .hoenva^  aasdous^to  signaUBe  bis 
ydaaSf  •  assaaled  the  dmsu^Koting^  and  slew  •  'font 
Iniidred  widnMttbe*kastiresiseancer  This  «tf 'coune 
wnnpuneated  bf  ^^puKmaau  of  goveramcift  !»« 
gbnoiia  inotwry;  batthere  ive»  vaaxefi^  denotn^ 
flidit>a8>a  banbaiiwis  ^aBd'iEfe^lman  .carnage*  : 

VOL.  I.  M 
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-  About  this  tkney  Sir  John  Feriot  b^an  ta  take  a 
lead  in  the  aiPaios  of  Irehmd.  He*  was  sufipoded  to 
be  the  natural  son  ci  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  he  in- 
herited mucbo£  the  better  paits'of  that  monarch's 
chaiactelr..  Ppoad,  fiery  and  inflexibley  he  braved  every 
danger,  and  &ced  every  difficulty ;  but,  equally  pep- 
tic and  hisonane^  he  iiestriMined  the  rabid  appeute  £04^ 
blood  whifsh  Elizabeth's,  offipers  loo  frequently  exr 
hibited.  By  a  judicious  exertion  of  military  sldB 
and  conciliating  measures,  he  reduced  the  south  to 
tranq)i)Ility»  an4.niade  Fit^^IM^aurice  the  leader  of  thi) 
(r^udines  a  prisoner. 

',  Sir  William  Fitz-^Wflliam  succeeded  Sydney  in  the 
government  of  Ireland««.  Dtoriog  his  administreduMi 
several  grants  of  the  forfeited  lands  were  made  by 
Elizabeth ;  but  by  the  acts  of  ha  own  semants.they 
were,  all  rraidered.ineffectuaL  The  retainers  of  go^ 
vemmedt  thought,  that,  as  they  had  struck  down  the 
victim,  the  spoil  should  be  shared  sol^  amongst 
themselves..  Elizabeth  had  no  such  design;  She  me- 
ditalied  a  project^  afterwards  e^^ecuted  by  her  succes- 
sor, the  plantation  of  Ulster  with  English  colonies^ 
holding  their  possessions  from  the  crown  by  a  spe- 
cies of  military  tenure..  The  most  remarkable'  ad- 
venturer thai  embarked  in  thi$  scheme,  wa»  Wahec 
Devereux  Earl  of  Essex^  whqse  hopes  were  sa  san- 
guine, that  he  mortgaged  his  estate  to  the  Queen  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  funds 
for  the  expedition. 

Opposed  hf  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  native 
Irish)  and  the  secret  artifices  of  the  local  govern- 
ment j  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  other  adv^tureis, 
tffter  a  great  waste  of  hU>od  and  treasure,  at  length 
began  to  despair  of  success;  Essex  petitioned  to  bc^ 
re^ed;  bqt»  by  the  iofitehce  of  his  rival  the  Bad  o£ 
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X^eicestoBy  Elizabeth  was  persuaded,  to  refuse  the.re«>^ 
queet,  asd  the  disturbed  .state  of  Ireland  afforded  & 
sufficient  pretext  for  detaining  him  in  that  country. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his.  brother,  who  hadheoi 
transmitted  to  Dublin,  and  still  detained  in  custody, 
made  their  escape  by  the- connivance  of  the  mayor, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  disposed  to  excite  new 
disturbances.  The  tyranny  and  cruel^  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward- Fitton^  the  President  of  Connaught,  had  dri- 
ven the  De  Burghos  into  open  insurrection,  and  the 
M  sept  o£  MacMurchard  began  to  renew  .hostilities 
in  Leinsterti  The  perfidious  conduct  of  Essex,,  who 
nmrdered  a  chieftain  of  the  O'Neill's,  afber. having 
treacherously  invited  him  to  dinner,  increased  the  hfr» 
tred  which  the  northern  Irish  felt  towards  the  intrud-^ 
eis  into  their  possessions.  -He  was  also,  harassed  by 
the  jealousy  of  Leicester,  and  by  the  secret,  practices 
of  the  local  government.  At  length  he  fell  a  victim 
to  this  combination  o£  perplexities,,  and  died  of  vex- 
ation; though  others  assert:  that  he  was  poisoned,  by 
Leicester'a  agent,  a  suspicion  partly  confirmed  by  the 
immediate  marriage  of  that  nobleman.to  the  Coun- 
teas.of  Essex. 

■  A..D.  1576. — Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  again  sent 
to. Island,  ai.a  time  when  pUigue ■  and  pestilence 
were  added  to  ihe  calamities  under  which  that 
wretched  country  laboured  The  Deputy,  by  a  vi- 
gorous display  of  power,  overawed  the  discontented 
in  the  west  and  north..  On  the  remo\»l.of  Perrot, 
he  sent' Sir  William.  Dniry  as  president  into  Mun* 
ster,.  trusting  ihat.his  firmness  and  valour  wosld  esn 
tabtish  the  'Supremacy,  of  the  law  in,  that  province. 
Dniry,  who  had  displayed  considerable  abilities  as- 
govemor.of  Berwick,  seems  .to  have  .been  in  many 
respects  well  calculated  foL  this  inyortant  office.  Un-. 
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fiartoDflkeif  1m  UbomtA  finder  the  diad^aniiyi  oC 
im^iBiioIlf  iaiKmt'  of  the  iuigcB  tif.  ths  pooyh 

alHtk'e  .imnAiffm,  ims  inciflwd  4o  dai|nw  ths  aD^ 
QMl  BBbiHty  -affdie  unrtiji.  The  •pmideiitMijr 
oesrti^tfiKiiB  nrhudisdie  figMnBt  Inaii  conits  of  qoK^ 
tHMettioB  :are  dHimdiy  wen  (ff^gnliled  moie  hy  wet 
doonelaoii  ofli»(pTCBidBnt»'tfanL  faf  estaUniiBcL  pniH 
o^les  a£  W;  cc— eqiinntly,  jiwir  rfSdmcy  sad  uftili^ 
tgr-^fl|nidedjdftogBldber  eBi  tbe:penoBd[!  ohaaoler  fif 
i1k  ju^i^  Ib  iGonaH^ty  «Sir  JSidwvd  FiUim.  .has 
■MbetfaMteoarli  ehodoog  CBguMB.of  flpprawkmu 
In-Maufeory:  uadoFiiie  atbmuMtnitMit  m  DnB]f^  .tUBf 
moie  to  jcuutabuie . »i auM nWy. to ^toiqM^t 
of -the  ouiiHliy*  £dibed.IIL  .had  .giauled  ne 
vyyalliBi.of  Kaoryto  ibe  GwiMiwai  of  DtBUMpA ; 
aad  die  oaleiwIaiBy .  ivhcBi  .^  Tigoor  of  Ik^ 
<luwi  frcBft  odiei.'paEte  Jdi.  TVrmmtwij  fiamd  ven^ger  aii 
tfaat/palatiiuite.  Diary  isaolred  todueegapd  all  p*- 
teat  Tijghfcs  and  lasted  .iiilaHBle  adsGh 


the  pafalic  paaae^  and  dedaiad  :hie  iatantian  oTpaa* 
ecatfnglo  noU  hiegeaft  atKeRy;  Dcmandiakfiait 
lemonstiated ;  but,  finding  the  President  ehctianiii  ^ 
ooBtented  hbowif  aiith  raabiag  a  fimnal.pooisflt,.  and 
iDvited  Draiyt  to  Im  home  in  Tndee.  The  a 
taoawaeaooeptad;  the  FsesidantymthJiisliaiB, 
eeeded  to  Kerry,  and  .was  avt,  on  his 


llttidiataiety  by  a  ho^  bodyofthe'GeraUiBeay 
l>ssia€ndhadflcat:ta.wele0me  faJaannaL  HaKjy 
filled  snthtbi.au^iBioBS  aad  jenloarieg  of  an  En^ 
lieh  steogef,  miatiwfc  dboK  menfor  eneaHaa-;  aadv 
wahowt  waking  £oit  &  nuMnent'a  nnlByv  -oaderad  hie 
aoUiBis  to  chogB.  The  GwaidinM^  erilhont  a^ 
teofftinig  the  ileoet  nmatena^  Aad  in  iidiii  mnaiii 
'mat)  lendng  the  CaoBtcaa  dT  flannBnii  to  aagdam 
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the  extRKMrdiBary  iaeidenL    Drury  had  tbe  gcaoe  ta 
bft «a)unH»d  o£  his  w^cu»%  andliaimoDy  WMSoon 


Sk  Henry  Sydaey,  havk^  thus  taraoquilliged  the 
oouotiyy  deiermiBed  to  xdUttve  the  English  govern* 
aent  from  some  part  of  die  great  expenses  whi^ 
the  state  <^  Irehmd  had  impost  iqami  it.  The  tax, 
of  purveyaacey  ot  a  eertaia  su^ly  ^  provisioiis  for 
the  lo^  gaizisons  and  die  si^ort  of  the  governor's 
liU^  had  beeor  kvied  irregularly  for  several  years 
ia  the  Siag^ifih  Pale.  Most  of  the  iKtbles,  however, 
daimed  dbe  pnnlegie  of  exemtioDy  and  threw  the 
aalire  buideo  cm  ib»  labouiiii^  dass^  Sydney  now 
resolved  to  convert. diis  oocasio^al  subsidy  into  a 
pBraanaat  revenue^  and  to  levy  it  equitably  on  all, 
sonewhat  in  the  BBtton^  of  a  county  rate.  That 
this  was  aa  undue  extension  of  the  royal  prerogati^ei 
CBBDQt  be  doidbted ;  but  simflac  violations  of  the  oon- 
fllitiition  were  not  unfiequeot  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors^'.and  the  maaaure  itsdf  vitas  manifestly 
aq vitaUe  and  bosiefieial.  The  loyalists  of  the  Pale, 
however^  cared  litde  lor  justice  or  national  interests, 
nd  reaoked  to  nuke  a  determined  oedstaace.  They 
saqNoaasly  denied  the  sight  of  the  Queen,  or  her  De- 
pnty»  to  levy  taxes  without  the  authority  of  Parlia* 
nent^  diat  is,  wtthcxut  their  own ;  for  as  yet  feW|  if 
anyy  but  the  proprietors,  of  the  Pale  had  a  share  in 
the  Lidi  legiatature.  The  Que^i.  was  confounded 
and  provoked  by  this  unexpected  opposition^  The 
outrageous  profi^ona  of  loyaltVi  made  by  the  Lords 
of  the.  Pale,  when  they  wished  that  their  unprinci- 
pled agevessions  on.  the  Irish  should  be  sanctioned 
bjr.royiuL  authority,  were  foigotten,  when  die  powei? 
mtt  to  be  exereiaed.againat.  themselves.  The  paa- 
aise  obedifince  and  noa-rematance  which  they  nad 
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preached,  was  found  to  mean  nothing  more  thAi  die 
support  of  the  royal  power,  when  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  own  interested  views.  The  Deputy/ 
however,  encouraged  hy  the  Queen,,  determined  to 
persevere ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Pale  were  e- 
qually  resolute  not  to  yield.  They  sent  over  am- 
putation to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  {  and  that 
imperious  Princess  at  once  ^ew  the  agents  into- 
prison.  Even  this  spirited  proceeding  M]&1  to  hum- 
hie  the  &ctious  ol^archy ;  they  persisted  in  tHeir* 
opposition,  and  finally  triumphed.  Elizabeth  cota- 
promised  the  affiur,  by  accepting  an  i^ology  for  the 
undutiful  manner  of  the  remonstrance,  and  the  pro- 
posed assessment  was  laid  aside. 

Thus  terminated  a  transaction  which  most  Irish 
historians  have  studiously  misrepresented.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  oligarchy  describe  it  as  an  unwarrant-' 
able  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
which  ought  to  have  been  vigorously  resisted.  Hie 
few  who  support  the  cause  of  the  native  Irish  pro- 
fess to  see  in  it  a  continuation  of  the  systematic  ty- 
ranny which  they  attribute  to  all  English  rulers. 
Impartial  posterity  rejects  both,  even  uiough  both 
coincide  fi)r  once  in  sentiment.  The  adoption  of 
the  measure  would  have  given  stren^h  to  the  go- 
vernment and  security  to  the  nation.  It  would  also 
have  circumscribed  the  power  of  a  &ctious  ascen- 
dancy, whose  extravagant  privileges  were  ever  op- 
posed to  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  prince 
^^■io  the  peace  and  the  happmess  of  the  people. 
'  The  state  of  Ireland  began  now  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  nations.  The  courts  of  Rome 
and  Madrid,  inveterately  hostile  to  Elizabeth,  re- 
ceived with  kindness  the  numerous  exiles  whom  the 
tyranny  of  the  local  government  had  driven  into  bo* 
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nisbment ;  and  it  soon  beeame  manifest,  that  new 
and  more  formidable  calamities  impended  over  that 
wretched  island.  The  Pope  had  really  some  plafi- 
sible  grounds  of  complaint.  Ireland  had  been  lite- 
rally  a  donaticHi  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  crowti  of 
En^and ;  and,  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
English  monarchs  professed  to  govefti  the  island  as 
deputies  to  the  snccessors  of  Saint  Peter.  So  &r, 
then,  as  kw  could  be  supposed  to  regulate  the  af- 
£urs  of  nations,  Elizabeth  had,  by  her  heresy,  for- 
feited her  daiin  to  Ireland,  and  the  Pope  was  fuUy 
justified  in  reclaiming  the  grant.  These  plausible 
aigumentd  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that  they  be*  , 
gan  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  ma- 
ny, who  had  hitlierto  acquiesced  in  Elizabeth's  su- 
premacy ;  and  the  systematic  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
the  local  government  in  Ireland  disposed  a  great  part 
of  the  people  to  seek  for  relief  in  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty, conscious  that  almost  an^  alteration  would  be 
fer  the  better. 

fitE-Maurice,  one  of  the  Geraldines,  hating  been 
long  -deta^ed  a  prisoner,  was  at  length  dismissed 
without  a  tfisl,  Infiamed  with  resentment,  he  visit- 
ed successively  the  courts  of  Paris,  Rome  and  Ma- 
drid, representing  to  the  several  sovereigns  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Iriab  to  their  present  rulers,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  conquest  of  that  island  might 
be  effected,  f  n  France,  the  adventurer  met  no  en- 
couragement ;  at  Rome,  he  received  promises  and 
spiritual  aids  in  abundance,  but  neither  men  nor 
money ;  and  Philip  of  Spain  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal,,  to  lend 
him  any  assistance,  (a.  d.  1578.)  Fit^-Maurice, 
however,  was  not  discouraged ;  he  assembled  a  troop 
ef  eighty  Spaniards,  and  with  this  handful  of  men 
determined  to  invade  Ireland.     So  little  was  the 
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Svemment  prepaced  for  sucb  aa  atteniyt,  tluil  tfae 
et  had  been  withdrawn  fiqm  the  southern  eoaat^ 
aad  Sydney  aUowed  to  T^nga-  tfae  office  of  Depntfr 
to  Sir  William  Drury. 

The  ill-omened  expedition  arrived  safidy-  in  A» 
Bay  of  Limerick,  in,the  oounty  <^  Kerry ;  but  acarce^ 
ly  bad  the  invaders  landedi  wh^  their.  vaBsela  w«re 
lidcen  by  an  English  ship  of  war.  The  Earl  of 
Deampnd  posi^ivdy  refused  to  countenaaoe' this  ior 
aane  undertaking;  but. his  brothers  were  not  equally 
prud^t.  Sir  Jame^  and  Sir  John,  with  a  small  tiopp 
of  their  retainers,  joined  the  adventurers^  Fitz-Mau- 
rice,  enraged  at  the  coolness  of  the  Earl»  pretended 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  and 
thus  induced  that  turbulent  knight  to  prove  hia  zeal 
in  the  eau$e  by  en  atrocious  murder.  Henry  Duvelsf 
an  English  gentleman,  from  hia  well-known  attach'* 
ment  to  the  Gemldines,  was  si^posed  to  poseees 
oonsideJoaMe  influence  over  the  &mily  of  Desmoii4« 
and  was  therefisre  sent  by  the  Deputy,  on  the  &8l 
news  of  the  invasion,  to  peisuade  them  to  contiiaue 
their  allemance.  He  succeeded  with  the  Earl,  and 
did  not  lutogether  despair  of  rescuing  Sir  John.  &om 
his  dangerous  enterprise.  But  wlule  Daveb  wna 
quietly  waiting,  the  effisct  of  his  remonstrancea  in 
Tml^9  Sir  J(^  suddenly  attacked  tfae  house,  and 
put  aU  within  it  to  the  swozd. 

The  invaders. were  every  wh^e  unsuccessful,  and 
Fit9-Mauric&  was  dain  in  a  petty  skirmish  with  th« 
De  Burghos.  The  Lord-^eputv  advanced  into  Mun? 
ater,  but  unfortunately  received^  a  repulse  from  Sir 
John  Dfe^mond.  This  disgrace  was,  however,  re- 
trieved by  Sir  Nicholas  Malby,  who  completely  over- 
threw the  insurgents  near  ElilmaUock,  and  pureoed 
them  with  considerable  slaughter.  Among  the  aUin 
WAS.  found  the  body  of  AJksa^  4.  Jeavit,  whQ  Jiad.  4* 
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poancipdL  almre.  in  piAvaiUiig'  on  the  G«nldiiiC8  to 
ttk»  np  anus.  The  Bnl  o£  DonioBd  was.  now  in; 
a  moot  eadmmatkig  akwtaoQ*  He  iiad  taken,  bq 
share  in  the  iaaunection  t  he.  had  loudly  denouneed- 
the  atiocities.'  wUch  his  hwthee  anctioned ;  but.  he 
knew  that  he  was  vieifed' with  suspicion  and  hated 
bf  tlie  k>cal  goremment,  and  that  he  could  esapect 
110  aid  fi«»n  En^bnd,  wh«e  his  nval  Oanond  poa- 
die  unliiuted  confidence  of  the  Qneen.  No 
eould  pnobablj  haive  saved  this  un&rtunate 
nobleman^  whose  desteaction'  was  long  pnedeterh 
Bunedk  His  profinsions  of  loyalty,  his  oomnhdtats 
of  unmeBted  injunesy  were  equally  disiegaided.  E& 
William  PeUuun,  who  had  been- elected  D^aty  ont 
the.deallr  of  Dniryy  sent  him  a  peiemptory  oxder  to 
snnender  htmsslf  a,,  pmoner.  within  twen^  days ; 
andy  on  his  lefiiaali  war  was  piodaiined  against  ium 
as-  a.  tiaitoE.  That  Desmond  was  justified  in  le* 
finings  is  endent.  The  po£tical  history  of  Ireland,  * 
and  eflpecially  the  state  trials  in  that  countEy,  fidly 
exenimfy  the  maxim  of  honest  old  Fuller,  **  It  ia 
qnanreLand  cause  enough  to  bring  a  sheep  ^lat  is 
at  to  the  shambles. "  In  fiict,  the  partisans  of  go<v 
iwumeufc  deigned  not  to  disgmse,  diat  the  posses- 
akms  of  Desmond  were  deemed,  too.  extensiTe  for  a: 
sdiject,  and  that  theic  forfeiture^  was  irrevocably  de-. 
^«w«^"«M^-  Besides,,  the^  Earl  remend)eied  his  for^. 
mer  aevere  impittonment,  and  was  naturally  disin- 
dined  to  trust  a  aacond  time  diose  who  had  pie-, 
vionsly  treated  him  with  tyranny  and  treachery. 

The.  war  Bgtinat  Desmond  was  conducted  withj 
faocions  cruelty,  unsurpassed  in  die  history  of  man- 
idnd;  Fire,  £anin^  and  daughter  together,  deso- 
lafcad  the  most,  fertile  paEfes  of  Munster.  From  the 
savage  tage  of  a  relentfeas.  soldiery,  innocence,  iur- 
* '    ^llO  protectiom    Helpless,  infimcy  axtd  tottec-r 
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ing  age  found  no. mercy.  Admiial  Winter,  with 
the  humanity  natural  to  a  British  sailor,  "wbb  shodced 
by  the  horria  massacre,  and  granted  protections  to  a 
few  that  escaped  to  his  fleet.  Will  it  be  believed^ 
that  even  this  partial  mercy  was  denounced  by  Uie 
zealous  partisans  of  government,  who  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  nothing  short  of  extermination  ?  Yes, 
it  must  be  believed ;  for,  within  ibe  memory  of  ma^ 
the  merciful  policy. of  Lord  Comwallis  was  ramikrly 
honoured,  by  the  opposition  of  tiiose  who  were  mad" 
dened  by  a  rabid  appetite  for  blood. 

The  unfortunate  EarL  bravely  prepared  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  he  could,  and  made  several  gallant 
attacks  on  his  adversaries.  In  one  of  these,  he  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Youghal,  and. soon  after  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  advancing  to  succour 
the  town.  Tet,  from  the  very  beginnix\g,  Desmond 
despaired  of  final  success.  He  made  the  most 
humble  tenders  of  submission  and  allegiance,  which 
were  uniformly  rejected.  He  even  offered  to  snr^ 
render  to  Winter,  on  condition  of  being  conveyed  to 
England  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Queen,  and 
was  ^mly  refused. 

The  goveminent  of  Ireland  was  now  transfemd 
to  one  whose  name  enjoys  a  bad  preeminence  in  the 
list  of  those  who  rivalled  in  Europe  the  barbarities 
of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  Arthur  Lord 
Grey  superseded  Pdham,  and  hastened,  by  virfaat  he 
called  vigorous  efforts,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Iridi 
war.  His  first  enterprise  was  an  attack  on  the  seft 
of  the  O' Byrnes,  who  were  said  to  have  joined  Lord 
Baltinglass  in  alliance  with  the  Geraldines,  and  to 
have  formed  a  camp  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Dublin.  The  station  chosen  by  the  insmgents  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  wild  and  rom^[iiic  valleyB  in 
^he  county  of  Wicklow,  which  are  now  so  often  ti- 
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sited  by  ^e  admirers  of  sablime  scenery.  Their 
principal  station  was  Glendalough,  *  where  the  mas- 
sive ruins  of  seven  churches  attest  the  former  piety' 
and  civilization  of  Ireland.  Here,  secured  by  rocK' 
and  mountain,  and  lake  and  monss,  a  numerous  force 
collecied,  unable,  indeed,  to  meet  even  a  detachment 
f)f  regular  troops  in  the  field,  but  strong  enough  to 
defy  m3^riads  in  their  fiistnesses.  The  officers,  expe- 
rienced in  the  Irish  wars,  vainly  remonstrated  with  the 
Deputy,  when  commanded  to  attack  this  impregnable 
position ;  but  they  were  answered  with  reproach  a|nd 
msult,'  and  an  immediate  assault  was  ordered.  The 
soldiers  advanced  through  ground  which  became  more 
difficult  with  every  step,  and  at  length  were  en- 
tangled in  a  bog  between  two  wooded  hills,  where  it 
became  impossible  to  preserve  any  longer  the  sem- 
blance of  order.  While  thus  confused  and  broken, 
they  were  suddenly  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire, 
that  opened  at  once  on  front,  flank  and  rear,  from 
the  woods  and  rocks  that  skirted  the  ravine.     No 


*  For  detaih  regarding  the  present  state  of  Giendalongh,  th^  reader 
may  refer  to  the  works  of  modern  toarists,  and  Irish  road-books.  Its 
appearance  aboat  thirty  years  ago  is  delineated  on  oar  Frontispiece— 
beantifally  rednced  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Wynne ;  but  whoever  would 
become  acquainted  with  its  early  history,  and  the  splendour  of  Its 
city  and  sacred  edifices,  must  consult  Ledwich's  valuable  "  Antiquities 
of  Ireland,  *'  Dublin,  1790.  It  appears,  that  so  early  as  the  ninth 
centory,  a  large  and  populous  city,  of  undefined  magnificence,  existed 
in  this  lovely  valley  ;  that  wealth  fioWed  in  it  abundantly ;  but  a- 
bounding,  as  it  did,  in  riches  and  votive  oflferinzs,  and  consequently 
becoming  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  piratical  firee-booters  of  the 
N<Hih,  It  so  rapidly  fell  to  decay,  that,  according  to  a  letter  still  ex- 
tant, addressed  in  lSi4  by  O'Ruardan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  *'  for  forty  years  Iwck  it  had  become  a  den  andtu^st 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  so  that  more  murders  were  committed  in  that 
vallev  than  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  waste 
and  desert  solitude  thereof."  The  Seven  Churches,  the  nuns  of  which 
are  stlU  visible,  seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  periods,  and 
are  nmraestionably  of  great  antiquity.  Their  names  are,  1.  the  Abbey ; 
%.  the  Cathedral ;  3.  St  Kevin's  Kitchen ;  4.  Teampall  na  Skellig ;  5. 
Ov  Lady's  Church ;  6.  Trinity  Church  ;  and  7.  Ivy  Church.  These 
inteveadng  ruins  are  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ballynacor,  about 
twenty-two  miles  south  of  Dublin,  and  eleven  north-west  of  Wick- 
low^-dStfitor  ^  CoMtabUrt  MiiOilkm. 
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eiMBtion  of  Aft  officMafOould^sMWidiift  derated  aam^. 
Tbtf  were*  eufc  off  dnoat  to  a.]Mii.    A  nuMaUe 
mmuuik  ««c»p0d  la  die  L«vdHltpufty>  who  letoradL . 
ta  DuUi]i'«OTeBed'  witb  shaaM  and  ooofinuHi. 

Thi«:acf!e»  rc|ui2aBf  Utteriy^  eorifled  the  IkpAf,. 
9ti  fBohMf  rendsred  Ids  hatoeA  of  ihe-  Iiiah  inaiic- 
gentB'Biow  inreterate*  Tor  rstaeve  ki8f£nii8»  hern^ 
aolfad  to  biing  the  Deamovd.'wac  to  a ^pndy  oi»> 
<diiaion».  aad  made',  instaiit  pwniawtions  for  a  maidi 
tQ.  Munalber •  Hia  prooeedui^.  irare-  <  aooakrated  bf 
danniiig  inteUigaiioe..  JSe^  laamed  ihst  abo^  of 
Spaniada^  aereik  hisMbedt  flbnmg,  had  .Unded  m 
Muaater ;  that  th^  bceug^  nath  them,  anna  iot  file 
thouaand  nsn^  and  a  conadeaaUe  sum  of  maneyv 
lafaadithey  weredkeoled  to  place  at  the  dbpoodof 
the  Eaii.  (^  Deamond^  and-  Saimdeca  a  Jeauit^  tvho. 
bed  taken  a  part  in  the  fonner  expedition^  13ie 
fiiccea  of  the  &)aD]afds  ivere  niiaend>ly  inadequafce; 
andy  as  they  had  been  sent  without  prenoua  concert^ 
the  Irish  w«ve  unpcBpaoed  £or  tbexr  Moepttoon,  Scwoe- 
ly  had  the  foreigners  landed,  when  they  were  attack- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  He,  indeed,  obtaaied 
only  a.  slight,  advantage ;  but  he  was  still  able  to  held 
Aem  in  check,  ontfl  the  coming  up  of  die  royal 
faeoea  firom  Dublin*  At  this  ccibcal  moment,  Ad- 
miral Winter  airiyed  on  the  coast ;  and  the  Spa^ 
niards  were  blockaded  in  the  intrendiment^  vrtoA 
they  had  named  Golden  Fort,  l^  aea  and  land*  It 
ia  uncertain  whether  the  garrison  finally  surrendered 
on  terms,  or  at  discretion.  The  atrocity  that  M- 
lowed  is  in  either  case  inexcusable*  Grey  osdend 
die  whole  to  be  butchered ;  and  his  orders  were  ez- 
eeuled  in  the  spirit  that  they  were  given*  Thentva 
two  names  mixed  up  with  mis  detestable  tranaaction* 
among  the  proudest  in  the  annds  of  English  Ixfeei^ 
^ve,  and  the  highest  io-iha  reaonda.  nr  fimai    Sa 
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WaiMr  Aaltigh  «nd  EdoNDid  Clpeiuer.  it  is  mMi 
Mings  «f  ftin  ibr  -iIm  degrachrtiDii  of  haman  tatlm% 
ibrt  «ro  fee  Raleigh  pieffidiiig  at  the  rathless 'naa- 
moBf  and  Sptnwr,  mho  ^ma  Gnf»  aecnetary,  Atb* 
imginihe  coamdB  by  ninch  it  iros  tMMctioiiedy  md 
MiBwwHieiitiy  wnnng  m  ita  tmoicainon* 

The  neivs  of  thk  revcMig  bvlchery  exeited  the 
iaMgatAaa  ci  M'  EiiMip^  ind  raised  an  etttayi- 
«uti8t  the  £n^i8h  guvei^mwMt,  wUeh  ElizabeA  mm 
«)i«ed  to  aUay,  by  dockring  her  fxxhiko  diadeaBne 
agaaaattheyeipetitoni;  but  as  ihejr  nvwe  iiU  ooiit»- 
i»d  in  cffiee,  berta^gw  ivas  BuniMBtly  a  mere  hel- 
ioir  pretence.  ■  Hie  ^ivar  yMi  I>eniiODd-*4^  indeedy 
the  name  «f  war^eooU  be  giren  to  a  ^^Btematie  ea- 
tBir«£ 'CbiBfltatvni  and  erueky  that  met  no  rerial- 
1W  mwbb  coMtinned;  and  efibrts  were  made  to  4nv 
laige  tfae.«xpeeted  ferfeititteB,  by  involimg  «H  4m 
C«di(^  popiitora  in  the  gi^^  pretended  ««M^ 
VmL  Raleigh  diatingtash^  hittiself  in  the  mmtki, 
by  vinsidting  those  mho  dared  not  vesBt,  and  seizing 
€■  4fae  peRRMS  q£  inan  iiiioee  vreuith  fimmsd  tbev 
QDiy-  oraaiBk  Among  other  heioie'  esploit8>  we  'find 
him  takii^  Ae  Lord  Rodw  by  smpnae,  and  ^haj^ 
giag  him  to  Coidc,  whence^  «Br*a  painftd  impnsoiH> 
meat,  he  was  dismissed,  albsi  ho^w^  satisnetoriiy 
established  his  innocence.  Orey^s  praeeedings  in 
IjftJBMtBr  were  stiil  now  enermoua     lie  seiaed  Ku- 

Ca  Baron  erf*  the  EKcheqoer,  the  EsA  of  Kit 
Lord  Delvin,  and  oliwrs,'  on  •  dmge  €^mm^ 
spbaey^  and  hastened  to  bring  them  to  tnaL  Nvh* 
gent  was  the  only  Tiettm.  T«  be  aceosed  'tod  coi^* 
victedy  were  long  synonymonsiesms  inliash  courts  of 
kw;  and  Nugent  was  found  guil^,  on  evidence 
whteh  no  historian  has  yet  Tentured  to  ponounce 
worthy  of  credit.  His  execution  ibOowed  widi  in* 
decent  precipitation ;  and  *  the  retainers  of  govern- 
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.  ihent:  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  ootngeoiis 
,  conduct  ^of  the  D^uty.     Kildare,  his  son  Lord 
Ofi|]ly»  and  his  son-in-law  Loid  Delvin,  were  sent 
for  tnal  to  England.     The  charges  brought  against 
them  were  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the 
jealous  Elizabeth.     She  pronounced  them  acquitted 
not  only  of  the  guilt,  but  of  the  very  suspicion  of 
disloyalty.     The  outcry  against  Grey's  military  cru- 
dities and  judicial  murders  became  now  too  loud  to 
be  disregarded.     The  acquittal  of  Elildare,  the  prin- 
cipal, as  was  asserted,  in  the  pretended  conspiracy, 
proved  the  innocence,  of  Nugent  and  the  -others 
who  had  been  executed,  as  accessories.     The  people 
of  England,  always  just  when  their  passions^  and 
prejudices  are  not  artificially  roused,  joined  in  the 
clamour ;  and  the  Continental  nations  repeated  the 
accounts  of  the  barbarities  and  butcheries,  pofpetrated 
in  Ireland.     The  Queen  at  length  yielded  to  these 
representations*     She  was  assured,  with  truth,  thaty 
in  consequence  of  Grey's  tyranny,  little  rranained 
for  her  to  rule^  over .  in  Munstfir  but  ashes  and  car- 
casses.    Moved  by  pite  or  policy,  she  rjscalled  her 
Depu^,  appointed  X^onus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  Sir  Henry  Wallops  the  Treasurer,  Liords  Ju»^ 
tices;   and  offered  pardon  to  all  insurgents  who 
would  lay  down  thek  arms. 

But  before  this,  the  Desmond  war  was  fini^ed. 
The  miscreant  Sir  John .  Desmond  fell  m  bst^ 
Saunders  perished  by.&mine  in  a  nusecable.  hpvel, 
where  his  body  was  found  mangled  by  wild  beasts ; 
and  the  hapless  old  Earl  had  become^ 

"  A  hunted  wanderer  on  tlie  wild.  ** 

^.  D.  1583. — Ormond,  with  disgraceful  zeal, 
continued  to  piursue  his  old.  rival,  and  chased  hin\ 
from  all  his  miserable  retreats*     At  length  he  waa 
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redaced  to  such  straits,  that  there  was  reason  to 
dread  that  he  and  his  small  train  would  perish  by 
fiunine.  Two  horsemen  and  a  few  kernes  seized  on 
some  cattle  to  supply  the  necessities  of  their  old 
master.  They  were  unfortunately  watched  by  the 
owner,  and  chased  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers. 
It  was  evening  when  the  pursuers  came  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  wooded  vaUey,  where  they  resolved  to  halt. 
Suddenly  they  saw  a  light  in  a  small  hut  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  supposing  that  they  had  discovered  a 
party  of  rebels,  they  cautiously  advanced  under  the 
guidance  of  Kelly  of  Morierta,  a  man  of  Irish  race. 
On  entering  the  hovel,  they  found  in  it  only  one  old 
man  of  a  venerable  aspect,  but  exhausted  by  fainihe 
and  &tigu.e,  stretched  languidly  before  the  expiring 
embers.  Kelly  struck  and  wounded  him.  '^  Spare 
va^"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  £arl  of  Desmond  I  " 
Kdly  repeated  his  blow,  and  the  aged  nobleman  was 
slain.  His  head  was  sent  to.  Ormond,  by  whom  it 
was  forwarded  to  the  Queenj  a  fit  present  for  such  a 
sovereign,  and  by  her  dkeojtion  it  was  impaled  on 
London  Bridge^ 

,  Thus  fell  the  head  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
Geraldines ;  a.family  which,  during  four  centuries, 
had  held  the  chief  power  in  Munster,  and  had  fi«- 
quently  proved  too  strong  to  be  governed.  The 
whole  course  of  th^  detestable  policy  by  which  the 
catastrophe  was  effected,  was  perfectly  consistent. 
Hq  was  driven  against  his  will  into  rebellion  by  the 
subtle  malignity  of  Ormond,  and  others  envious  of 
his  power,,  and.  desirous  of  his  estates.  The  wair 
qgaipst  him  wa9  marked  by  every  cruelty  and  out- 
rage which  could  disgrace  humsm  nature ;  and  the 
tranquility  thus  effected  was  continuity  of  desola- 
tion and  the  stillness  of  the  grave :. 

**  They^  xnade  a  lolitudb^  and  called  it  peaiee.  *' 
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CHXPTBR  XL 
Tht  AdMMitntiim  of^Sir  John  Pefrot. 

JL  D.  •  Iddiv— ^  John  P«not,  mk»  had  gf««B 
8aDb.ndiiactkm  as  Pfasideiit  of  Mn&Btery  was-  sent 
•OWT'SS  chief  gowmoF  to  Iiekoid.  No  appomtment 
ootdd  bflwe  I)m>  miBre  jnc&iiaus.  Hn  -ehnoeter  wib 
>ii0t  sailiad  %y  ^e  cnft  ei  Sydney,  or  ibe  cnid^<Kf 
'G»t;  in  abililan,  he  wm  superior  to  haih;  aai, 
lasiwn  either,  his  kitegri^  was  tuiqaesdoBdlile*  He 
wa»  lite  &8t  gowmoF,  since  the  doya  o£  Dtthe 
Richard,  who  attempted  to  conciliate  die  native  Ikidi 
liy  i]ie|>ailial  jiidlMe ;  and  the  sncoeaa  which  aftended 
die  oqierimeat,  pram  how  easily  might  Eiig^ 
iias^e  eoncdiBted  the  «iec«itnis  of  that  ardesft  raeeb 
The  fivst^aftt  of  hi»  admimBtfatiim'WBs<to  pi:ft£ik  m 
genend  amneisty^  ^and  to  iB8«e  ^  ^strict  yn^MAm 
agtauttnihB  outrages  and  spc^itbiras  of  dw  ^adi^Mais^ 
tod  \olbB  encouraged  by  th^  oonmandera  The 
yDutfafid  aoB  of  the  ^aforttmitle  Desmond,  Who  'h«l 
iieen  given  inta  -Iub  ^ands  ky  his  'fbHowess^  ho  -  sent 
over  to  En^bmd,  in  order  dut-lisr  m^t  neem  an 
vduoation  smtaUe  to  his  mnk^ 
'  The  DesBumd  estates  amounted  to  six  bemdwsd 
thousand  acres ;  and  it  was*  necessary  to  summon  a 
Parliament,  in  order  that  ^tbis  vast;  prapec^  riiouU 
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be  vmod  in  tlie  Citfwiw  A  liost  d  bangry  ex- 
peetaotB  sageify  waited  llie  event,  hoping  thai  noh 
egtttes  woiSd  Fewatfd  dM  criBoes  whiok  had  in'ooght 
about  die  «oiifiBCfltion*  Fesrot  soon  fvoved  that  he 
had  not  learned  %dfiey'«  ait  of  <x>RStnicting  an 
obe^eat  'pailiaaient.  lliere  i»w  ix>  secret  inter-k 
fennce  v^ih  th^  eketioni^  aad  an  ^bndependent 
Hoaee  of  C^nano^  fflMy  vegpesenting  the  people^ 
^nu  retuned^  Im  this  asBembdy  we  nnd,  iot  -lAut 
fiiat  time,  seveial  df  ike  original  Ingh  &milies  join* 
ed  IB  ddlS^eratioli  with  the  settlers  of  tiie  Pideb 
Qivaa  was  R^reBeifted  bjr  two  of  the  ancteut  kiciuse 
of  CS^iUy ;  O'Bneii  was  ratunied  for  Glaw;  the 
comity  of  IDown  sent  Sir  Hvgh  Macgelmis ;  Joltt 
'MacBrien  was  in^[ii)er  ion  Antrifli ;  «dad  the  ttfrt^ 
sentatUee  of  Longfovd  wete  the  OTerg^ials  or  O*- 
Femds.  In  the  Ij^per  House  sat  two  bishopSi 
profedBed  Roman  Oamdios,  fecfm  the  sees  of  Oiogner 
and  Raphoe,  over  wlsi^  ^zabeth  had  as  yet  esxeiv 
cised  no  control ;  and  Trnkni^  the  nominid  bead 
(tf  tfie  O'Mials,  'took  las  seal  as  Eael  <si  Tyrone. 

Never  did  wy  gffmcauuKki  meet  a  nore  hostife 
iegisbtme.  I^e  Gdnpension  of  Poynings^  Law,  iictw 
an  otdiBary  msak  of  confidence  in  a  new  duef  go- 
vsmor,  was  relbsed ;  tiiiiteen  biUs,  transn^tted  ^m, 
£ngiand,  were  rejeded;  the  ordinary  sidbsidies  weie 
w&y^ield^  and  two  acts,  of  trifling  ixnporUBwey  •eon- 
dttdad  tibe  iabaars  'of  the  session.  The  oanae  of 
iins^irit,  sd  totally  m^ftardkied  in  tiw  ttndls  of 
iridi  legisteion,  was  the  genecal  honor  which  the 
imauitoifib  piooeediogs  agunst  the  Enl  of  Demond 
haa  occBsionod*  The  great  loids  of  £ngliah  ^b- 
scent,  that  had  dhecfed  the  hfeodfacmnds  to  «m 
down  O^eill,  w«re  aferiMd  by  the  desiraction  of 
the  greoteet  of  fiieir  4mu.  fwty,  and  &lt  synfttfty 
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for  the  iaie  of  one  connectjBd.with  most  of  them  hy 
marriage  or  by  blood.  The  massacres  and  devasta- 
tions in  Manster  excited  the  indignation  of  many 
who  had  been  previously  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  saw  the  comitry  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  bankrupt  adventurers,  and  a  licentious  soldiery, 
whose  excesses  had  been  encouraged,  rather  than 
controlled.  The  policy  of  exciting  rebeiHons,  in 
order  to  reward  the  retainers  of  the  Castle  by  con- 
fiscation, had  been  openly  avowed.  And,  finally, 
the  barbarous  system  of  crushing  the  resources,  lest, 
if  cultivated,  they  might  enable  that  country  to  rival 
•England,  or  perhaps  attain  independence,  had  been 
zealously  advocated  in  the  English  Parliament. 
The  members  of  the  Irish  legislature  have  frequent- 
ly been  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
but  never  blind  to  their  own  private  interest.  -  They 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  measures  taken  for  their 
destruction,  and  therefore  met  the  government  with 
the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

Perrot,  aware  ^at  the  opposition  had  too  good 
•grounds  for  suspicion  and  complaint,  showed  nei- 
ther surprise  nor  resentment  at  the '  defeat  of  his 
measures.     He  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  countTjT,  and  trusted  that  his  ac- 
tions would  give  the  best  evidence  of  his  claims  to 
confidence.     His  first  care  was  to  assure  all  parties 
'  of  protection  in  person  and  property ;  to  administer 
'  justice  without  regard  to  sect  or  party ;  and  to  re- 
form the  gross  abuses  that  had  been  encouraged  by 
his  predecessors.     His  scheme  was  crowned  with 
success.     The  native  Irish,  conciliated  by  an  ap' 
pearance  of  equal  government,  vied  with  each  other 
'  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  allegiance.     The  Lords 
of  the  Pale  laid  aside  their  sullenness,  and  crowded 
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~tD  the  coKirt  of  the  Deputy ;  the  feuds  between  the 
barons  were  suspended ;  and  an  opportunity  was 
apparently  offered  of  removing  at  once,  and  for.  ever, 
the  intolerable  load  of  evil  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  centuries. 

But  Perrot  found  his  wise  schemes  counteracted 
in  the  very  quarters  where  he  naturally  looked  for 
support.  Elisabeth  was  just  in  as  bad  a  humour  as 
her  Irish  Parliament,  and  refused  to  furnish  her  Deputy 
with  men  or  money.  She  even  yielded  to  the  secret 
.whispers  of  the  malevolent,  and  received  the  news  of 
his  popularity  with  suspicion.  The  creatures  of  the 
late  government  still  held  their  offices  in  the  Castle. 
Nurtured  in  corrupt  practices,  they  naturally  detest- 
ed an  equitable  administration,  and  laboured,  not 
wholly  without  success,  to  counteract  the  wise  and 
liberal  measures  of  the  Lord-deputy.  Nor  are  we 
to  be  surprised  at  this  state  of  afiPairs.  Within  our 
own  memory,,  Ireland  has  exhibited  the  strange 
scene  of  a  conciliating  government  checked,  con- 
trolled, and  insulted  by  its  own  underlings,  who 
formed  a  cabal  which  the  nominal  executive  wanted 
either  the  spirit  or  the  powex  to  break  up.  Unfor- 
tunately, Perrot  added  the  Church  to  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  by  proposing  a  scheme  which  evin- 
ced more  wisdom  and  generosity  than  prudence. 
Conceiving  that  one  cathedral  was  quite  sufficient 
for  Dublin,  he  proposed  that  the  other  should  be 
converted  into  a  university,  and  its  revaaues  em- 
ployed for  the  diffusion  of  education.  Loftus,  the 
archbishop,  immediately  became,  not  only  Perrot's 
political  opponent,  but  his  bitter  and  violent  enemy. 
The  most  wicked  perversions  of  hi&  words  and  ac- 
tions were  transmitted  to  England.  Even  the  most 
audacious  forgeries  were  framed — one,  a  pretended 
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^cfmAiaint  from  Tttilou^  O'Neffi,  whidi  tlie  oU 
4i%ieftain  Simoimcl^  by  a,  solenm  ^DsbaaGy  to  Biza- 
jhwift*  T4k&  Mtovidy  wd  more  misc^ievQiiSy  wm  b 
ydHttidcA  fiVoteMaon  -gnuAed  to  a  Robeog^  priest,  m 
which  the  Deputy  was  made  to  assume  tlie  styie  t>f 
«soiieK9gii.  1%  was  ^aef  to  »po8e  these  abomi- 
imUe  'frauds ;  %iit  it  wms  imposakble  to  remove  the 
|eafei»  sufipictons  with  rM<^  they  €fied  the  mind  of 
Elisabeth*  T^eucefofward  ^he  tfeated  Penrot  wilii 
taentsSpng  ^celdness,  «nd  iteglected  tke  adviee  of  the 
tndy  hottest  'servant  tihe  over  tmployed 'in  frcSand. 
4She  em|doyed  Eenton,  the  Under  ^Seeietary  of  State, 
•IM  a  spy  upon  Ids  acdoas ;  and  ^rand  this  funclkm^ 
vy  aa^doos  to  iaM  his  duties  in  «adi  im  -hcmounihle 
situation* 

mhe  popularity  of  Perrot  was  ftffly  proved  in  the 
second  fiession  m  -iftie  Irish  Parliament.  The  bifls 
ler  the  reguktion  'df  pob^  affinrs,  «id  the  raisn^ 
of  <nece8sary  snpf^es,  were  passed  aknost  wianumnis- 
iy  ^  facrt  the  foiinture  ef  t^ie  Desmond  poperty  wn 
HGffera  rerisfeed.  At  lenglAi^  after  a  lievee  stragj^e,  acts 
were  passed  i&r  the  ttttamder  of  (he  deceased  Lord, 
and  one  handled  and  fisfty  of  his  associates,  «I1  of 
whose  immei^e  estaies  were  rested  in  the  crown. 

The  great  dbjec^  whidi  Hhzabc^Vr  ministers  had 
so  long  pursued,  was  now  attained.  Aii  opportmn- 
ty  was  o£Pered  for  plantii^as  it  was  eailed,  an  Eng- 
lish colony  in  Brmnd.  The  needy  foRowers  (^  iSe 
court,  the  younger  hrodiers  of  noble  fimidies,  and 
adventurers  of  more  -questionsble 'deiteription)  were 
invited  to  become  undertakersy  «b  liioee  who  recei?^ 
fed  grants  were  ci^ed.  The  hmds  were  panted  at  a 
nominal  rent,  on  ihe  eondition  ^kA  tiie  undertidwrB 
i^iould  let  (hem  to  none  but  Eio^xAk  tenatils ;  should 
svfpoft  ganrifiODS  on  lihe  &oiitie»  of  the  provmoe^ 
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and  slio«aid  not  pennift  wnef  of  die  matire  ilridi  to 
setde  on  their  estotes.  A  poctiaQ  of  the  property 
was  also  granted  to  aame  ox  the  Geraldinea ;  and  a 
wry  considerable  duore  of  it  was  aetsed  by  ihe  re* 
tainers  of  the  local  govemmeat,  who*  well  knew  the 
means  of  resisting  the  royal  rights^  without  incnrriii^ 
the  penalties  of  rebellion*  The  entiie  sdieme  of  the 
plantation  totally  fiuled.  The  nndertakers  scandals 
Qusly  violated  their  coBttacts.  They,  as  othen  of 
the  some  dass  before  and  since  have  done,,  prefened 
the  Insb  serf  tp  the  independent  firedbtolder  ;  axti 
the  opportunity  of  iobroducing  an  oidexly  nuddk 
dass  into  Ireland»  .which  Elisabeth  had  aoquited  at 
the  expense  of  so  madi  bloody  was  lost  by  the  vo- 
oahfey  of  her  miprincipbd  servants*  The  confiasft*- 
tion.  in  Monster  proined  as  ruinons  to  the  pox'ver  and» 
interest  of  ^  crowiiy  as  it  was  iniquitons  in  itseE 
The  new  propnetots,  suddenly  raiaed  to  wealth  aai 
station  from  comparadve  insigoificanee,  disregacded 
the  Boyal  aothonty ;  and,  hekag  sinpcstedby  the  local 
goveBunent,  were  enabled  to  indulge  in  exoesaea  and>. 
ontn^es  with  impunity^ 

T&  jeabusy  of  Elisabeth  indueed  her  to  limib 
tlie  power  of  Pezret,.  fay  giviDg  the  privy  coiiiical  at 
OBntool  over  his  prooeectings*.  The  loss,  of  his  infia*. 
ence  was  soon  felt.  Bang^niy  the  psesidoife  q6 
Camaaghty  by  excessive  tyranny^  do6°ve  the'De.  Bm^ 
g^uifrtansvolt ;  and,  when  oansKu^  for  his  csueh^ 
by  the  Deputy,,  pkaded  the  cdd  excuse  of  state  nei* 
OQSsity.  The  distmhance  was  gelled,,  not  widkoi^ 
some  barbarous  murders,  which  Prarot  was  unaye  tf». 
poewent ;  and  ^  Queen's  offioei%  no  lonsec  dread" 
1^  tlie  Deput^^  fleeced  and  persecuted  the  vn&sw 
tonate  Ldsh  wijk  fresh  sesverity.  The  agenta  o£ 
Bome and  S^pain,  taoH adarantageof  tibia unsbse.pcbv 
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licy,  to  ^read  among  the  nation  a  detennined  hos^ 
tility  to  the  English,  and  a  desire  to  be  placed  .under 
the  protection  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  But  daring 
the  administration  of  Perrot,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
native  Irish  clergy  remained  loyal,  and  successBilly 
counteracted  the  machinations  of  the  foreigners. 

The  news  of  these  secret  proceedings  greatly  alarm- 
ed Elizabeth.  She  was  even  induced  to  make  an 
effort  to  conciliate  her  Irish  syibjects ;  and,  with  her 
usual  promptitude,  at  once  acted  on  her  resolution* 
By  the  patent  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  succession  to 
the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  chieftainry  of  Hy-NiaD, 
had  been  granted  to  Matthew,  Lord  Dungannon,  and 
his  heirs.  Hugh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  baron,  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  had  served  with  great 
edat  in  the  royal  army.  His  valour,  activity,  and 
skill,  had  been  commemorated  by  several  generals, 
and  his  fidelity  proved  in  the  long  war  against  Des* 
mond.  He  petitioned  for  permission  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Lords  as  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  also  the  re-* 
storation  of  his  estates.  The  first  request  was  readi- 
ly granted  by  Perrot ;  for  the  second,  he  was  refer- 
led  to  the  Queen  in  person.  Hugh  O'Neill  ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  England,  not  like  his  unde 
John,  as  an  Irish  chie^  but  as  an  accomplished 
courtier,  versed  in  all  the  politeness  of  the  age.  His 
easy  manners,  his  superior  information,  and  his  win- 
ning address,  delighted  a  queen  never  blind  to  such 
accomplishments.  She  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
partiality,  and  finally  granted  him  the  ancient  pos- 
sessions of  his  &mily. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  and  dis^ipoint* 
ment  of  the  faction  that  directed  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, when  they  received  the  intelligence  of  this  e- 
vent.    Little  did  they  dream,  whesn  opposing  the 
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plantation  of  Ulster,  that,  instead  of  securing  estates 
for  themselves,  they  were  only  preserving  for  O'Neill  • 
the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.     They  felt  like  ra- 
venous beasts  whose  prey  is  rent  from  their  jaws, 
and  were  unable  to  control  some  indiscreet  displays 
of  their  vexation.     Their  malice  soon  found  vent  in ' 
calumny ;  and  l^zabeth,  ever  prone  to  jealousy, 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  their  insinuations.    She  had 
ordered  O'Neill  to  raise  six  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ulster.    It  was  reported  that,  by  continually 
changing  his  soldiers,  he  was  training  the  entire  pro- 
vince to  arms.     She  had  directed  him  to  build  a 
house  in  the  English  feshion,  suited  to  his  rank  ;  it 
was  asserted  that  the  lead  which  he  purchased  for  the 
battlements,  was  designed  to  form  bullets.     She  re- 
vested him  to  use  his  influence  over  the  neigh- 
bouring  chieftains   for  the   maintenance   of   tran*> 
quillity.     His  exerticms  for  the  purpose  were  stig* 
matized    as    a    direct    assumption    of    royal    au- 
diority.      O'Neill  disregarded    these   plots,   while 
Perrot  continued  to  hc^d  the  reins  of  power ;  but 
lus  administration  was  &st  drawing  to  a  close.     Al- 
most his  last  act  of  government  was  the  only  one 
which  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character.     On  the  re- 
ported defection  of  the  chieftain  of  Tyrconnel,  he 
procured  a  ship  disguised  as  a  Spanish  vessel  laden 
with  wine.     By  his  orders,  the  captain  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Tyrconnel,  invited  the  chieftain's  son  to 
come  on  board  to  taste  his  wines,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  on  the  dedc,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  detained  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fether's  fidelity.     Shortly  afler  Perrot 
was  permitted  to  resign,  he  assured  the  Queen  that 
he  could  govern  her  Irish  subjects  without  difficulty, 
but  that  no  power  could  control  her  English  ser- 
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vBotB*  BefiNe  hk  depurtnie^  lie  aaBcmUled  most  oi 
the  Irish  Indsy  e:^^buiad  to  them  the  daogeni  that 
maBaced  the  country  firom  a  SpaBiaht  invariQii,  sod 
exhorted  them  to  pceserre  ihdr  a&egiance.  By  tliia 
affiacdonate  remonsbraace,  a  gieal  number  were  mdl- 
ed  ahnost  to  tearsy  and  all  &ithfally  promiaed  to  ob- 
serve his  advice.  He  resigned  the  swoid  of  state 
to  Sir  William  Fitz-Williimi,  dedaiing  that  he  left 
the  kingdom  in  peace^  and  thai,  even  as  a  private 
man,  he  wonld  engage  to  quell  any  dislurbanoe  ia 
twenty  days,  without  violence  ox  contest.  The  day 
on  whidi  this  meritonoua  governor  embadied,  d»* 
played  a  scaie  which,  un&rtunatelyy  is  not  widiont 
a  parallel  in  the  aimak  of  Ireland,  It  was  a  day  of 
national  moiuiiiiig»  in  which  the  native  Loah  and 
tl^  Fjigliflh  setderajpinedy  with  the  escepiionof  the- 
official  plunderers^  whose  n^paeity  he  had  restmined* 
Vast  erewds  accompanied  him  to  the  water^aide. 
whose  shouts  in  his  praise  were  mingled  vritklft* 
mentations  fer  his  loss ;  and  not  the  least  intcnsi- 
ii^  figme  of  the  group  was  old  Turloiigh  of  Tir* 
owen,  whose  goef  for  the  dquffture  of  his  pEoteefeor 
was  inconsolable. 
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CHAPTER  XH. 
The  Wat  agmtui  migk  (MNriO. 


Thx  iudiBioiis  adakiistEakioiir  o£  Sir  John  P^iut 
had  given  to  Icdaiid  nmimiak  peace  aod  pR]^)CRte^ 
The  conduct  of  his  sncceasor  produced  a  neitr  tBami 
of  calamides  and  camBSy  whose  consequences.  m& 
acarc^  yet  effaced.  Sir  William  Fits** William  hod 
hut  one  ohjecfr  in  tIbw,  hia  ovn  psivale  emokunent ; 
and  in  pnrsnit  of  thi%  he  ^arepnied  the  yeiy  ap« 
pearanoes  of  juE.tice  and  decency.  After  tie  demt 
of  that  Aimada  which  Philip  o£  Spain  had  pioodlT 
nmed  inmciUe,  s^etal  of  die  a^  was  wrednd 
on.  die  northern  and  nordi- western,  coaata  of  LrekwL 
lUjpocts  were  circulated  that  diescr  veasels  conitamcdr 
tndmiDiis  wealthy  and  that  the  IrisL  dnafftaiw*  wene 
iBGMkii^  the  treasuies  whkh  ou^  to  eniish  dici 
9tat&  filiaded  h^  svaiibe,  Fitz-WilliBn^  inthovfe 
9aaciinDg  the  aoeittacj*  of  the-  mteUigenee,  seiaiBd 
Sir  OvKcn  MacToole  and  Sir  JoSmt  O'Dogfaeityv  ^ 
sonticion  of  having  concealed  theae  supposed  stores^ 
attd  coiSDgned  thein  to  a.  poinfid  impzisoBiBent,  which 
lasfeed  &r  scV'eral  jeara.  Thaa  unpist  severity  to» 
iiazds  two.  gendemen  c^ispicuoua  for  dieir  aealotis 
loyaltyy  revived  die  jealoaa  hetred  of  die  Engliidi. 
ggyttumcMi^  which  Fbnot  had  so  happily  suppaesa* 
•d.    O'NeilV  ^o  hod  liong  beau  aaraie  of  the  m^ 
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tipathy  of  the  local  governments,  resolved  to  antici« 
pate  tne  danger ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  De- 
puty's license,  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Here  he  was  accused  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, a  natural  son  of  John  O'Neill,  for  having  en- 
tered into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  English.  These  calumnies  were  easily  refuted ; 
and  Elizabeth,  persuaded  of  O'Neill's  integrity,  dis- 
missed him .  with  marks  of  confidence  and  &vour« 
About  the  same  time,  several  hostages  of  the  north- 
ern lords,  who  were  detained  as  prisoners  in  Dublin^ 
made  their  escape,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  secret 
connivance  of  the  Deputy.  They  were  hotly  pur- 
sued. Hugh  O'Donnel,  whose  seizure  by  Perrot 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  O'N^Qb^ 
sought  refuge  among  the  septs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  The  season  was  uncommonly  rigorous,  the 
power  of  the  government  justly  dreaded,  and  the 
friends  on  whom  the  young  noblemen  relied,  too 
weak  or  too  cowardly  to  afford  them  protection. 
After  some  days,  their  pursuers  found  them  in  a 
miserable  hovel,  where  young  O'Neill  was  expiring 
of  famine,  and  O'Donnel  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
Umbs  by  cold  and  fatigue.  The  latter  was  broc^ht 
to  Dublin,  where  his  health  was  finally  restoz^; 
but  his  hatred  of  the  government  which  had  subject- 
ed him  to  such  misery,  became,  for  the  future,  a 
fixed  principle  of  action. 

A  still  more  atrocious  outriige  increased  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Irish.  Fitz-William,  under  pretence  of 
settling  some  disputed  claims  to  property,  marched 
into  Monaghan,  the  territory  of  a  chief  named  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  arrested  that  Lord  on  a  change  of  trea* 
SOD.     The  accusation  was,  that  he  had,  two  yeara 
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bdbre,  employed  a  military  force  to  collect  his  rents 
— an  offence  pronounced  treasonable  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  English  jurisdiction,  -but  which  was  no 
QBusual  practice  in  Monaghan  and  other  districts 
beyond  the  Pale.  For  this  pretended  crime,  Mac- 
Mahon  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  common  soldiers, 
found  guilty,  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  (ordered 
to  be  immediately  executed.  This  judicial  murder 
waa  followed  by  the  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  chief- 
tain's lands,  which  were  shared  between  the  unprin* 
c^ed  Fitz- William  and  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  his 
worthy  associate. 

•  O'Neill  viewed  with  just  alarm  this  infiimous 
transaction,  and  began  secretly  to  prepare  for  a 
struggle  which  he  knew  could  not  much  longer  be 
averted.  His  marriage  with  Bagnal's  sister  h«l 
procured  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  that  powerful 
officer ;  and  this  unnatural  hatred  was  manifested  by 
a  pertinacious  system  of  misrepresentation  at  the 
English  court,  which  soon  revived  the  natural  jea- 
lousy of  EHzabeth.  The  prudence  and  political 
wisdom  of  O'Neill  enabled  him  to  baffle  the  arti* 
fices  of  his  insidious  enemies ;  and  he  soon  gave  a 
proof  of  his  loyalty  too  unequivocal  to  be  misrepre- 
sented or  denied.  MacGuire,  the  chieftain  of  Fer- 
managh, had  been  guilty  of  some  outrages  which' 
the  Deputy  determined  to  chastise ;  and  Bagnal  was 
ordered  to  lead  an  army  against  him.  O'Neill  im- 
mediately brought  his  forces  to  aid  his  mortal  enemy 
;igainst  his  kinsman.  He  rescued  Bagnal  from  the 
dangers,  into  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his  pre- 
fomption,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a  successful 
batde  which  he  fought  against  his  countrymen.  His 
enemies  were  for  a  time  disconcerted  by  this  bold 
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moot  €f  lojfaltyy  and  thtir  cisft]r  imuniwriona  woe 
br  •  teases  ailiBGjBd  or  HsnguA^d,^ 

About  this  time)  Ae  Uoirenity  of  DobBn  was 
iomAA  llwaefpreswdiiioinstcryof  A]i*HaMaii% 
vUdi  stfliord  at  a  abort  diataaea  fronL  die  city  gsta^ 
was  assigiied  b^r  Elkabeth  &r  the  aite  of  tlw  new 
eslkge;  aiad  by  the  atseBiioiis  caertiims  oi  those  to 
yfAffoi  the  care  of  the  new  institatum:  was  mlstaaiedg 
it  9ooa  obtained  eonaidecahk  emintnce  and  pcospBu 
lity. 

Fitz^WiHiam  vas  sacceeded  in  tfis  gowraaieat 
of  Rome  by  Sir  John  Russell,  son.  to  the  Dofce  of 
Bedfioffd.  O'Neili  presentedliimaBlf  to  the  new  De- 
puty^  buti  found  hnnaelf  unable  to  tS£aca  tite  unfin 
yoKoMe  impressiatts  which  the  shndera  of  Bagnid 
$Qd  his  other  enemies  had  produced*  Thit  expe* 
diem^  of  anesting  the  chiet  was  dabated  at  the 
Couneil  Boaidy  and  n^gatired  by  a  smaii  majority* 
0*NejU  aoon  learned  his  danger,  and  fled  tohisowB 
cauntiy  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

Hugh  O'Dosnel,  soon  after  his  escape  from  Dub** 
liii,  nvmed  the  daiJ^^r  of  O-'NeHl,  and,  about  ihf 
samd  time^  succeeded  his  father  as  tanist  of  Xytvx^ 
nsL  Ikitated  by  hk  unmerited  suffisrii^  be  took 
v^  arms  i^gamsit  hia  sovcEewn,  and  prevuled  oa  se* 
vttnal  oAo  septa,  particuuidy  the  degcnewte  De 
Buighos,  to  Mow  hia  eoLaB^dek.  The  wtawtiop  of 
O'NeOI  wasnowin  the  highest  degree  embarraasmg; 
im  Qountrymeu  unanimously  invited  libn>  to  hgeaam 
their  leadee  in  war  ;  tihe  royal  ofiseis  wem  resohed 
ta  disoredti  his  sincere  sninety  for  peace ;  tim  pes* 
fdy  and  treachery  of  die  Jjosti  govcmment'  ium  as 
aotozicHM^  that  it  would  hsva  been  maAiess.  to  jAmo 
ioy  'oonfidenoe  in  it;  and  his  letters  tor  Engiand 
were  intercepted  by  the  malijgnant  vigilanoe  oi  Bag- 
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naiL  Ori*vfn  mwMid  Ir^  stttih  a 'CCinilttistioii  dfcir* 
cumstances,  O'Neill,  after  a  long  and  anxious  delsjr, 
lock  tlie  decinve  step  t>£  -aAtaddz^  the  English  gar- 
liseiiy  statiened  at  a  imt  oified  Kadcwaier. 

O^  the  fiiBt  news  c^  ibese  hostSilMS,  a  force  <ctf 
two  thocnand  veHerans  were  Mnt  into  Iieland ;  sad 
BOOH  after  Sir  JoAm  Nomsy  a  general  of  opptmBd 
flkifl  and  WloQr,  was  afmointed  to  take  1^  com* 
nand  of  4he  mrnj.  O'Keffi,  ^bvadiDg  liie  cfaanoea 
x^<avlk  maiy  wrele  to  the  General,  'detaiHag  Itt 
grievanceB,  andfl^e  arts  %y  i^ieh  ^e  was  dnv>eA  %o 
fevok.  Bagntl^'ias  befine^  intero^ited  sone  -of  tka 
lettefs ;  Intt  others  reached  thesr  destination,  wad.  'led 
to  'a  generd  confetenoe.  The  Insik  -clHetfs  detaSed 
thor  .gnevanoes  in  fiomple  faut  feveible  torms.  NoinB^ 
ivhe  was  an  honest  as  well  as  anaftyle  nan,  was  cootfiH 
ced  itf  llie  ii^astiee  whidi  had  drirai  ^ra  %e  WD% 
and  zealously  laboured  to  effect  a  negotiation.  The 
anai^enent  of  a  treaty  was  pnsffiracted  >to  a  very  nn- 
asoal  length,  and  was  not  mtequGi^  vntenruptedtiy 
lenewed  hostffilaes.  in  ftet,  with  the  eii^e  etuwptiMi 
of  NonsB,  nene  offline  parties  smoerely  moufed  ioir 
peace.  The  Iricb  Lords  were  now  tjonsciovis  oif 
^leb  etnNigyi.  The  saocesees  they  had  alretic^  di*' 
taiRed  were  'Stdficnevltly  deoitt^  to  flH|nre  cohB* 
dcDce,  and  th^  had  lecet^ed  many  piomiBes  «f  as" 
BistaDce  from  Spain.  The  ^eBoas  <n  4ftte  Irish  go«> 
iWRimeBt  were  eager  to  •enieh  ibenselves  by  neW 
cemfisoatioDe,  aftd  threw  emery  ^crbsta^  m  the  mwy 
of  ail  «qmtable  a^^ostmexlt.  I%e  Eait  of  Tyroae'a 
jndicioas  ^pnestion,  in  fact,  i^bowed  ^^at  a  xecono^ 
raent  was  searoely  possible.  "  Though, "  said  O'* 
I9eifl,  *^  I  im^  safely  mAe  ^peaoe  wkh  men  «f 
hoBouTy  ISke  Novris  and  KusBeJH,  what«eoHrity  have 
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I  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  ^ccdB- 
sorsr 

The  little  progress  made  by  Norris  in  subduing 
the  Irish,  created  equal  disappointment  and  displea- 
sure in  England.  The  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's 
court  made  no  allowances  £or  the  difficulties  of  a 
country,  where  a  defensible  military  position  may  be 
found  at  every  mile;  where  morasses  and  forests, 
and  rocks  and  mountains^  baffled  the  valour  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  invaders.  The;  Earl  of  Essex,  Eli- 
zabeth's prime  favourite,  was  also  p^raonally  opposed 
to  Norris.  By  his  influence^  botb  ^e  General  and 
the  Deputy  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  his 
partijsan,  Lord  Burgh,  invested  both  with  the-  civil 
and  military  authority.  Norris  retired  to  bis  presi- 
dency, where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unmeriteii  stain  cast  upon  his  reputa- 
tion. 

The  career  of  Lord  Burgh  was  brief  and  disas- 
trous. He  hoped  to  acquire  £sune  and  fortune  by  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  by  his  acti- 
vity to  prove  the  culpable  negligence  of  which  Nor- 
ris was  accused.  He  collected  his  forces  with  ex- 
treme diligence ;  he  summoned  the  Lords  of  the 
Pale  to  attend  l^is  standard ;  and  advanced  towaids 
.Ulster  with  a  power  apparently  sufficient  ta  bear 
down  all  opposition.  O'Neill,  on  his  part,  display- 
played  equal  industry,  and  greater  skill.  He  sent 
Tyrrel,  his  lieutenant,  to  rouse  the  septs  in  Con- 
naught,  while  he  collected  all  his  partisans  in  Ul- 
ster. Tyrrel  obtained  some  signal  advantages.  He 
defeated  and  captured  the  son  of  Lord  Trimbles- 
town,  while  leading  his  Other's  vassals  to  -the  as- 
sistance of  the  Deputy ;  and  he  forced  Sir  Conyers 
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CMbrd,  who  headed  another  reinforcement,  to  make 
a  calamitous  retreat. 

Lord  Burgh,  undaunted  hy  these  reverses,  holdly 
attacked  Tyrone  in  his  lines  near  Armagh,  and,  af- 
ter  a  fierce  fight,  drove  the  Irish  from .  their  in- 
trenchments.  O'Neill  retired  to  another  and  better 
position,  which  the  English  inconsiderately  assailed. 
They  were  defeated ;  and  Lord  Burgh,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army,  fell  in  the  conflict.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  Kildare,  who  was  disinclined  to 
make  any  new  eflbrt.  Indeed,  the  Earl  did  not 
Idng  retain  his  post ;  he  died  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  two  foster-brothers,  who  were  slain  in 
rescuing  him  from  the  enemy. 

The  civil  administration  was  now  committed  to 
Archbishop  Loftus,  and  Gardiner,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, while  Qrmond  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.     To  this  lord,   O'Neill  made 
overtures  for  an  accommods^tion,  and  a  new  treaty 
was  commenced.     The  object  of  Tyrone,  •  in  this 
negotiation,   was  manifestly  only  anxious  to  gain 
tune,  for  the  double  purpose  of  recruiting  his  own 
strength,  and  wearing  out'  tlie  patience  of  his  op- 
ponents.    When  his   preparations   were  complete, 
he   threw   ofi*  the    mask,    summoned   to   his   aid 
the  sept  of  the  0*Donnels,  and 'that  clan  of  the 
De  Buighos  which  bore  the  name  of  MacWilliam, 
boldly  declared  his  independence,   and  laid  close 
siege  to  the  fort  of  Blackwater.     Bagnal  was  ordered 
to  relieve  the  place ;  and  the  armies  of  two  generals, 
nearly  connected  by  marriage,  and  yet,  animated  with 
more  than  mortal  enmity,  met  near  Armagh.     The 
ibrdes  On  both  sides  were  nearly  equal.     The  £^g- 
glish  possessed  superior  advants^s  in  arms  and  dis- 
cipline ;  the  Irish  were  animated  by  a  fiercer  spirit, 


and  iimI  a  fliBR  Hfflnu  "OcnsiinuNKr*  Iml  the  itest  elf 
the  engagement^  an  explosion  of  0oiiie  gunpowder 
iteew  the  raytMOiB  into  coidwimi ;  at  &e  iKone  'lame 
Bti^nl,  while  iflisiBg  his  bevirer,  was  lEbot  through 
the  brain.  The  "Vidtoiy  of  the  Insh  •was  decisiTv; 
oHeen  msidred  of  Hie  royal  soKuofs,  and  maii^  of 
Aeir  hM  c^Boeniy  lfelL  11iii1y*fetQ'  standardsy  a8  4i9 
artiUeiy,  anas  and  ttmmunftion,  remomedm  ^e  pos- 
BBMoa  of  the  eon^ierois.  The  bravery  of  0*R^ty, 
«n  Insh  tihiefbaa  ettodied  to  llie  royal  cause,  alone 
flaved  &e  anny  fiom  amihilalion.  He  covored  ^ 
fiMireM  wilii  «  %ody  of  hia  6wn  clan,  and  yna  aUy 
«skled  by  Montague,  %he  ^^mniander  di  the  Eng- 
lish cavaby.  The  fbrt  o^  backwater  was  imme^ 
diat^  Mrrendtored,  and  Ae  town  cf  Armagh  aban- 
doned by  the  reyii  garrieon* 

This  great  vietoty  was  apparemly  derisive.  The 
Anne  of  insBrreOtkm  spread  lapi^ythroe^  the  weKt 
and  tovBmm  xh^  Itini,  who  had  been  deprivBd  df 
dieir  lands,  wkh  one  accord  attadced  the  under- 
takers, and  -dKHRfc  dtem  from  their  setdenienta.  'Tlie 
O^Moore's  w  Leintiter,  ^e  remnant  of  the  Geni* 
dines  in  Mnsiftor,  l^e  Lrish  se^  in  Kerry,  were  al 
in  aiMB.  The  Engli^  -e^ty  where  sought  lefrige 
HI  the  foil^ed  towns  on  the  -easlt  coast,  and  daM 
net  move  beyond  ^ir  wi&.  (XNefll  made  ev&y 
me  of  his  advantages ;  he  leoonoiled  dd  ienda,  al- 
layed fermer  animontiee,  <nd  gave  to  the  Irish  wpls 
a  degree  of  union  and  oomfeinatien  wliidb  they  never 
before  had  possessed.  He  dbo  sent  ambasaadan  ta 
&e  Spmum  court,  earnestly  eotareatwg  FUiip  4a 
send  him  eiSsctive  assistance* 

Elisabeth  was  now  rea%  idamed.  Hie  base 
syoophanls,  whose  avarice  and  cmdty  had  drmnthe 
IaA  into  iBsnneotion,  stand  aghast  «t  dm  <xmt»^ 
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quences.  Reports  arrived  that  Philip  was  preparing 
two  immense  armaments,  one  to  invade  England^ 
and  the  other  to  aid  O'Neill  in  Ireland^ .  It  became 
manifest^  that,  without  great  and  speedy  exertion,  the 
Queen,  would  irretrievably  lose  the  Purest  possession 
of  the  crown.  She  acted  on  this  trying  occasion 
with  her  usual  promptitude.  She  sent  into  the 
country  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  command- 
ed by  the  Earl. of  Essex,  esteemed  the  most  gallant 
soldier  of  the  age. 

Essex  received  the  title  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
more  ample  powers  than  the  caution  of  Elizabeth 
h^d  hitherto  permitted  her  to  confer  on  a  subject. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  real  motives  that  im- 
pelled the  unfortunate  Earl  to  seek  this  &tal  com- 
mand. Probably  he  expected  a  cheap  victory,  add 
lu^ed  that  military  glory  would  increase  his  ascen- 
dancy over  the  mind  of  his  tond  mistress.  His 
fiiends  and  enemies  alike  were  eager  to  hurry  his 
depasture;  the  former,  in  delusive  antioipatiiOH  oi 
triumph ;  the  latter,  more  wisely  calculating  on  the 
diminution  of  his  influence  by  his  absence  £:om 
court,  and  on  the  probable  effects  of  his  presump- 
tuous folly  in  rousing  the  jealous  anger  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  suck  an  immense  ar- 
mament, did  ncft  diminish  the  confidence  of  O'Neill 
and  his  suj^orters.  They  waited  with  stem  indif- 
ference the  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
determined  to  wear  him  down  by  a  tedious  defensive 
war.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  part  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Essex  in  the  English  cabinet ;  at  all  events, 
their  persuasions  precipitated  hie  ruin.  Instead  of 
marching  into  Ulster,  and  bringing  O'Neill  at  once 

VOL.  I.  O 
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to  a  dedttTe  engagement,  he  marched  aouthwatds  to 
an  exhausted  country,  whene  his  troops  were  wast* 
ed  by  fiUague  and  £unme»  The  Irish  avoided  any 
decisive  battle,,  but  obtained  several  advanti^^es 
over  detached  parties.  The  cavahy,  in  their  passage 
through  Leix,  suffered  severely  from  an  attadc  of 
the  O'Moore's ;  and  such  was  the  quantity  c&Jea* 
tilers  lost  by  the  brilliant  corps,  that  the  Irish  nuned 
the  place  of  action  the  Pass  of  Plumes,  The 
O'Bymes  of  Leinster,  with  iivfenor  forces,  severely 
and  shamefiilly  defisated  another  division  of  the  army ; 
and  Essex  could  oidy  show  his  vexation,  by  deci- 
mating the  mifiortunate  soldiers,  and  cashiering  the 
officers* 

Elisabeth^  who  had  expected  rapid  suoeess  fiom 
the  well-known  valour  of  her  £ivourite,  was  irritated 
by  the  means  of  these  reverses.  She  answered  his 
letters,  detailing  plans  of  pacification,  with  severe 
reprimands,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
to  grant  him  a  reinforcement.  The  gallant  Earl's 
despatdies  evince  equal  benevolence  and  political  wia- 
dom.  He  earnestly  presses  on  the  cabmet  the  ne* 
cessity  of  conciliation  and  concessiont  and  solicits 
their  attention  to  the  intetests  of  the  people.  The 
answer  to  all  his. state-papers  was  a  peremptory  order 
to  inarch  into  the  North. 

While  the  Elarl  was  advancing  throu^  Uhtc^ 
Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  who  led  an  army  to  his  assist- 
ance, fail  into  an  ambuscade,  contrived  by  O'Ruacc^ 
in  Connau^t,  and  was  slain.  His  army  suffered 
only  a  triffiug  loss ;  but  the  soldiers  were  ao  dispi- 
rited, that  they  retreated  to  their  garrison.  Essex 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  bladcwater;  but 
O'Neill  had,  by  this  time,  learned  the  character  of  bis 
(^qponent,  and  determined  to  open  a  negotiation. 
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^Ebk  Bail  wSgnDsif  Isht  mi  ear  to  the  flmeAui  and 
sobmisave  mes^  of  the  cr.%  chie^  «d  g.Lt«l 
bim  the  favour  of  a  peraoiud  interview.  The  two 
generals  led  tlieir  armies  to  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  and  then  rode  to  a  ne^bouring  ford* 
Scarcely  had  the  jTeet  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  chargef 
toaehed  the  water,  when  O'Neill  sparred  bos  horse 
trough  the  stream,  while  the  water  rose  above  his- 
saddle,  and  crossed  ovti  to  pay  his  respects.  This- 
imicm  of  a  delicate  eempliilient  and  generous  confix* 
denoe  con^letely  won  the  noble  sonl  of  Essex*  He 
at  onoe  entered  into  an  animated  conversation  mik 
the  Irish  chieftain,  and  rode  with  him  along  the 
baidts  of  the  river  in  the  sight  of  the  wondering  ar« 
mies*  Their  piivate  oonferoice  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  speculation  has  beeil  busy  in  guessmg  at  the 
subjects  they  disoussed^  It  is  probable  that  O'Neill, 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  intngues  of  the  Englkli 
eoor^  called  the  attention  of  Essex  to  the  maohina* 
tions  of  his  enemies,  and  promised  to  aaust  in  their 
overdirow.  finally,  the  oiBoers  of  both  armies  weie 
summoned,  and,  in  their  presence,  O'NeiU,  having 
stated  the  grievances  by  which  he  was  driven  to  re« 
volt,  prcqposed  terms  d  accommodation^  A  txwsb 
ht  auL  weeks  was  estabhahed,  in  order  to  afford  time 
fiir  the  due  conaidecation  of  &e  several  artides ;  and 
the  loyid  anny  returned  to  their  quarters  in*  Lein- 


Tho  indignation  of  Eliaabeth  at  this  strange  ter^ 
mination  of  a  campaigi^  from  which  die  had  expect- 
ed  so  much,  waa  vioknt*  She  wiote  a  severe  letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenanti  reprobating  his  conduct  in 
no  measured  terms.  EssdK,  at  firsts  meditated  the  in« 
ssne  pkoject  of  leading  the  flower  of  his  army  into 
En^smd,  and  fercing  ois  way  to  the  royal  presence ; 
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but,  being  dissuaded  by  his  fiiends,  he  adopted  V 
course  scarcely  less  pernicious ;  and,  resigning  his 
power  to  two  Lords-justices,  departed  to  En^and 
alone.  The  rest  of  his  tragical  story  is  known  to 
the  readers  of  English  history. — ^We  must  return  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

Ormond,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army,  wished  to  maintain  the  peace 
■with  O'Neill ;  but  that  chief  was  no  longer  disin*. 
cHned  to  war.  He  had  lately  received  assurances  of 
assistance  from  Spain.  The  Pope  incited  him  to 
continue  steadfast  in  the  suf^ort  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  sent  him  a  sacred  plume,  which  the  holy 
&ther  gravely  asserted  was  composed  of  the  feathers 
of  a  phcenix  I  A  war  of  petty  skirmidies,  inter* 
rupted  by  truces  which  neither  party  regarded,  con- 
tinued for  some  time ;  and  in  some  of  these  little 
encounters.  Sir  Warham  Saint  Leger  and  Sir.T. 
Norris,  the  ablest  of  the  English  officers,  were  slain. 
•  A.  D.  1560. — Blount,  Lord  Monljoy,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  to  the  hazardous  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  military  skill  and  politi- 
cal knowledge  were  adorned  by  the  rarer  graces  of 
literature ;  and  O'Neill,  who  regarded  these  aceom« 
ptishments  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy,  is  said  to  have 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  appointmoit  of  a  ge- 
neral, '^  who  would  lose  the  season  of  action  while 
his  break&st  was  preparing."  The  chief  soon  learn- 
ed by  experience,  that  a  taste  for  refinement  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  most  vigorous  exertion. 
Montjoy  was  assisted  by  several  men  of  great  abili- 
ties in  the  inferior  departments  of  government,  a- 
mong  whom  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  George 
Carew,  president  of  Munster,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 
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The  war  recommenced  with  great  activity,  but  no 
decisiye  action  was  fought.  O'Neill^  with  consum- 
mate ability,  avoided  every  attempt  to  force  him  to 
a  general  engagement,  and  broke  through  the  hostile 
lines  when  attempts  were  made  to  blockade  his  troops. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  suspected  that  some  of  the 
Irish  lords  secreUy  supplied  the  insurgents  with  in- 
formation; and  a  strange  event  made  him  beUeve 
thi^  Ormond  was  the  traitor.  When  Sir  Geoi^e 
Carew  was  proceeding  to  his  presidency  in  Munster, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  attend  a 
conference  with  O'Moore,  who  had  made  proposals 
of  submission.  Carew  and  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
wished  that  they  should  be  attended  by  a  sufficient 
guard,  but  Ormond  steadfastly  reiused  to  take  more 
than  seventeen.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wood,  behind  which  O'Moore  had  sta- 
tioned a  numerous  band,  in  addition  to  a  large  body 
of  pikemen  by  whom  he  was  openly  escorted.  Du- 
ring the  discussion,  O'Moore's  followers  gradually 
advanced,  while  Carew  in  vain  warned  Ormond  of 
his  danger ;  at  length  they  seized  the  Earl,  but  Ca- 
vew  and  Thomond  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses.  Ormond  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  ;  for 
Montjoy  rejected  the  terms  of  ransom  offered  by 
O'Moore.  They  were  sufficiently  exorbitant  to  jusr 
tify  this  refusal,  even  if  the  Deputy  was  not  secretly 
pleased  with  the  removal  of  a  rK)bleman  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  his  power. 

The  system  of  war  pursued  by  Montjoy  and  Ca- 
rew, was  that  which  had  been  found  so  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Bribes  were  of? 
fered  to  the  inferior  chiefs  for  desertion.  Rivals 
were  encouraged  to  assail  the  claims  of  those  tanists 
who  still  adberjed  to  O'Neill..    The  houses  were  de- 
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stroyedy  the  com  fieldb  eonsmnedy  ^fife  and 
•irare  (mo0  more  brought  to  the  aid  of  alac^fater. 
•Carew  was  more  fiMieilesB  in  establkiiiBg  this  eroel 
system  than  Mon^oy.  He  was  naturally  omei  and 
.fa|)acioiis,  a  d^berale  eneonrager  of  treachery,  and 
»ot  ashamed  to  avow  and  defend  perfidy  and  assaasi- 
iiation.  When  any  oi  tiie  insoigent  leaden,  broken 
by  calamity,  sued  for  permission  to  retwn  to  his  al- 
li^fianee,  Carew  granted  pardon,  onty  on  the  condi- 
Sion  that  the  offimder  should  prove  bis  new  aeal  fix 
the  royal  service  by  murdeiing  a  friend  or  relative; 
«nd  this  detestable  practice  he  vindicates  in  his  wrifr* 
•ings  as  wise  and  sound  pc^cy. 

Devastation  giea%  reduoed  O'NmII's  strei^tfa. 
His  adversaries  derived  tiieir  supplies  firom  Englnid; 
iiis  resources  weie  destroyed  imen  his  own  fields 
^vere  wasted.  Still  he  bravely  continued  the  war,  r&- 
fying  on  the  promised  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  and  sti- 
mukted  by  me  numerous  emissaries  of  Rome,  who 
eshofted  lum  to  perseverance.  He  was  besides  wA 
aware,  that  the  kte  submissions  to  the  government 
were  hollow  and  inanoere,  especially  as  no  provtsimi 
was  made  for  the  lemoval  of  the  grievances  whi<^  had 
caused  the  inscareotion.  Grievous  exactions  wevs 
made  from  the  proprietors  of  land.  Jurors  were  pack- 
ed in  the  most  open  and  shamefal  manner.  Innooeot 
persons  were  «cecuted  sometimes  without  die  fomaiity 
of  a  trial,  or,  when  lliat  was  granted,  by  the  verdict 
of  a  tribunal  whose  feiras  were  a  cruel  mock»y.  The 
penal  laws  against  recusants  were  enforced,  and  Eng- 
lish settlers  drove  the  natives  from  their  land  with- 
out  the  pretence  of  a  claim.  Tlie  knowle^i^  of 
these  droumstanees  induced  O'Neill  to  penevere, 
thot^  he  knew  that  his  chances  of  final  success  were 
^burnishing  every  hour  with  ftarful  rapidity*    in 
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Munster,  Sir  George  Carew  had  lednced  the  most 
powefful  septs,  and  gained  possession  of  the  persons 
of  seyeral  chie&.  To  one  of  these  yiho  was  loud  in 
his  professions  of  loyalty,  Carew  pat  the  qaesdon, 
^  What  if  the  Spuuards  should  arxive  ?  "  The  Iris^ 
lord  candidly  answered,  "  In  that  case,  do  not  con- 
fide in  me,  nor  in  any  of  the  lords  who  seem  most 
4eToted  to  your  service. " 

The  long  expected  succours  from  Spain  at  length 
iqypeared ;  hut  the  English  had  sufficient  warning, 
aiA  were  prepared  for  £eir  reception.  The  expedi- 
tion was  dtogether  the  worst  planned,  and  worst  ex- 
ecuted, ever  sent  by  a  blunderiDg  government.  It 
had  been  delayed  too  long.  Its  preparation  was  made 
eo  openly,  that  one  would  suppose  observation  had 
been  courted.  It  was  miserable  in  amount ;  and  its 
kad^  was  wretchedly  incompetent.  Don  Juan  d' A- 
^piila,  to  whom  Philip  had  intrusted  a  small  fleet  and 
two  thousand  men,  with  the  most  inconceivable  foUy 
determined  to  land  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  while 
Tyrone,  to  whose  assistance  he  had  come,  was  shut 

Xin  the  extreme  north.  Scarcdiy  had  he  landed, 
m  he  personally  insulted  O'SuUivan  Beare,  the 
first  topareh  who  ofiered  him  assistance ;  and  thus 
at  once  disgusted  the  southern  septs.  To  add  to 
Ida  confusion,  Carew  and  Montjoy,  having  collected 
a  powerful  army,  invested  Kinsale,  and  pushed  the 
siege  with  vigour. 

O'Neill  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  awkward 
situation  of  the  Spaniards.  A  march  throu^  an 
ttdiausted  oovmtry,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter, 
and  with  forces  auready  disheartened  by  calamity,  was 
an  enterprise  full  of  danger.  On  the  other  hnid,  it 
was  dear,  that  Don  Juan,  unless  speedily  relieved, 
I9piil4  be  fcvced  to  siBVsnder.     The  Spaniard  was 
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already  disgusted  with  the  expedition ;  and,  while 
he  answered  the  summons  of  Montjoy  with  ridicu- 
lous gasconade^  he  sent  the  most  urgent  and  angry 
letters  to  O'Neill  and  O'Donnel,  soliciting  their  aidt 
The  march  of  the  Irish  army  sufficiently  proves  the 
ability  of.  the  leaders,  and  the  zeal  of  their  foUowers. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  they 
advanced  with  Sieir  baggage  and  artillery  at  the  rat^ 
of  forty  miles  ;  and,  by  their  extraordinary  celerity, 
baffled  the  Lord  President,  who  marched  to  intercept 
them.  Nearly  at  the  tipie  that  O'Neill  arrived  ber 
fore  Kinsale^  a  second  Spanish  armament  reached 
the  Bay  of  Baltimore,  and  were  enthusiastically  re^ 
ceived  by, the  neighbouring  septs.  Several  that  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  allegiance,  now  took  up  arms, 
and  O'Neill  was  thus  enabled  to  blockade  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  his  camp.  Montjoy's  army  was  dius 
placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;  they  were  a^ 
once  besiegers  and  besieged ;  their  supplies  irom  the 
country  were  cut  off;  and  the  sea,  which  the  British 
fleet  kept  open  to  them,  was  still  a  precarious  ground 
of  confidence*  In  ^t,  nothing  was  necessary  for 
the  oompleta  ruin  of  an  army^  on  which  the  £ate  of  a 
kingdom  depended,  but  that  Tyrone  shoidd  remain 
quietly  in  the  position  he  had  selected.  O'Neill 
knew  hia  advantages  weU,  and  could  not  be  tempted, 
by  all  the  arts  of  the  British  leader,  to  quit  his  in* 
trenchments ;  but  the  presumptuous  Spaniard  was 
eager  to  exhibit  his  valour  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Montjoy,  having  discovered  by  his  spies  the  feel- 
ings of  Don  Juan,  made  use  of  the  most  ingenious 
artifices  to  increase  his  daring.  He  sent  pretended 
deserters  into  the  town,  who  described  the  £nghsh 
army  as  reduced  to  a  shocking  state  of  disorganiza- 
ition;  and  asserted,  that  the  soldiers  were  sO:Woi:n 
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down  with  &tigae  and  famine,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
asx  effective  resistance.  Don  Juan  wrote  the  most 
pressing  letters  to  O'Neill)  urging  him  to  crush  the 
English  at  once,  and  promising  to  aid  him  by  a  saUy 
from  the  town.  O'Neill  continued  to  refuse  ;  but 
the  chie&,  by  whom  he  was  supported,  joined  in 
the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniard,  and  an  unwilling 
assent  was  at  length  wrung  from  the  gallant  chief- 
tain. 

It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  English  camp  by 
night.  The  i^es  revealed  the  plan  to  Montjoy, 
and  he  made  his  preparations  accordingly.  The 
moment  that  O'Neill  saw  the  English  lines,  he  knew 
that  he.  was  betrayed.  On  the  instant  he  determined 
to  change  his  plan  of  action ;  but  his  orders,  were 
misunderstood  by  a  portion  of  the  troops,  and  his 
lines  were  thus  broken.  The  Eazl  of  Clanricarde, 
and  Wingfield,  marshal  of  the  horse,  precipitated 
their  cavaLry  through  this  &tal  gap,  and  the  fate  of 
the  battle  was  decided.  O'Neill  made  several  des- 
perate efforts  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
but  he  was  badly  seconded  by  the  other  leaders, 
and  forced  at  length  to  fly.  O'Donnel,  who  comr 
manded  the  rear,  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  but 
fled  without  striking  a  blow.  The  carnage  was 
dreadiiiL  No  quarter  was  given,  except  to  a  few  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  the  Lrish  Lords  who  were  made 
prisoners  were  hanged  the  morning  afrer  the  action* 
O'Neill  wished  to  persuade  his  followers  to  resume 
their  former  station,  or  to  try  the  chances  of  a  se*- 
cond  battle ;  but  their  spirits  were  effectually  broken, 
and  they  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  return 
home. 

Don  Juan  now  offered  to  capitulate,  and  teems 
.of  jsnnieilider  were  proposed*    Like  a  true  Spaniard* 
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faeraised  numbeilen  gcrnples  en  triffing  pointo  of 
edqaette,  but  neglected  matters  of  greater  impoft* 
anoe*  Mon^oy,  ^vliose  interest  it  vma  to  tenmnate 
ihe  war  as  speedily  as  possible^  made  some  sacrifioas 
46  CastUian  pride,  and  obtuned  quiet  possession  of 
the  castles  garrisoned  by  llie  Spaniards.  O'Snlft* 
van,  an  Iridi  chieftain  of  some  note,  waa  by  no 
means  satisfied  willi  this  arrangement.  He  tamed 
the  Spaniards  out  of  his  castle  at  Dunboy,  gani* 
Boned  it  with  his  own  foOowers,  and  resolved  on  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  strength  of  the  castle  se- 
verely taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  geneial  and  die 
valour  of  bis  soldiers.  At  length  a  lodgment  was 
effected  on  the  walk,  but  the  garrison  refused  to 
yield.  They  fought  the  besiegers  from  room  to 
room;  and  when  at  last  driven  to  the  oeUar,  the 
governor  made  a  desperate,  but  Ibrtnnately  a  vain 
attempt,  to  blow  up  victors  and  vanquished,  by  plung- 
ing a  torch  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

The  war  in  Munster  was  now  virtually  over. 
The  principal  Iridi  Lords  that  escaped  die  sword 
fled  to  Spain,  where  their  descendants  sdJl  may 
be  found.  O'Stdfivan  Beare  refused  to  become  an 
exile ;  and,  collecting  the  remnant  of  the  soulliem 
insurgents,  maintained  a  predatory  warfrre  under 
cover  of  the  western  bogs  and  mountains.  •  This 
hopeless  contest  was  attended  by  a  honrid  waste  of 
Ufe,  for  both  parties  invariably  murdered  their  pri- 
soners.  O'SuUivan  was  finally  reduced  to  sudi 
straits  by  the  vigour  of  Carew,  that  he  resolved  to 
£ffce  his  way  into  Ulster,  and  unite  his  shattered 
troops  with  those  of  Tyrone.  Carew  sent  a  straog 
body  of  light  troops  to  harass  the  fugitives ;  boli 
maddened  by  despair,  they  turned  on  their  pmnoerSy 
and  boldly  gave  them  battle.    Hie  Irish  sulflhred 
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mwnky  in  the  eontest;  but  not  a  mn^  EngKnh* 
man  cs6ci^ed« 

The  war  of  desolation  mm  now  renewed  in  the 
north ;  and  O'Neill  saw,  every  day,  his  faraveat  fol* 
lowers  perishincr  bv  the  alow  and  painful  death  of 
&mi»e.  ^His  h!p^  from  Spun  weiV^ ;  hu  d. 
lies  were  either  exiles,  or  had  pnrahaaed  precartona 
safety  by  sobmission;  and  his  prond  heart  was  hum* 
Ued,  by  witnessing  calamities  which  he  oonld  not 
avert,  and  misery  he  was  unaUe  to  relieve.  He  c£* 
fared  terms  of  accommodation,  which  Montjoy  aa 
readily  accepted.  Elizabeth  was  now  on  her  death* 
bed  ;  and  the  enormities  whidi  she  had  aanctioned 
in  Indand,  weighed  heavily  on  her  conscience.  She 
now  endeavoured  to  make  some  tardy  reparation. 
Orders  were  issued  to  restore  Sir  Finin  O'Driacc^ 
to  his  estate  in  Caibery,  and  to  make  peaoe  with 
O'N^  on  easy  tenns.  As  O'Drisod  did  not  hap« 
pen  to  be  particularly  formidaUe,  the  Iriah  pnvy 
cx>uneil  first  evaded,  and  then  c^nly  disobeyed  tiie 
royal  command ;  but  die  name  of  O'Neill  was  atill 
dreaded,  and  terms  of  peaoe  were  ananged.  Befoi^ 
the  news  of  iAua  pacification  could  be  sent  to  £ng« 
land,  ihe  intel^ence  of  the  Queen's  death  was  re* 
oeived.  O'Neill,  on  hearing  of  it,  burst  iirto  a  pas* 
aaa  of  tears.  The  cause  he  assigned  for  this  xok* 
nmal  emotion,  was  regret  for  the  dianik  of  a  pzincesf 
idioee  personal  kindness  he  had  requited  by  u^niti^ 
iude.  It  is  more  probable,  that  he  grieved  for  hav* 
lag  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  his  return  to^ 
leeianee  a  personal  compliment  to  the  new  sove* 
<e%n. 

The  imperfect  subjugation  of  isaland  cost  EUaa*' 
bedi  more  than  three  nullions  Sterling,  and  an  in- 
aJmilaWe  number  of  her  bravest  aoldieKu    The  «n« 
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fortunate  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert ;  and  at 
least  one  half  of  the  population  perished  by  Conine 
or  the  sword.  The  submission  purchased  at  this 
tremendous  cost,  could  not  be  sincere  or  permanent; 
and  the  system  to  which  Elizabeth  trusted  fer  secu« 
rity,  mamlestly  increased  the  perils  of  her  goTem- 
ment.  To  extirpate  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to 
divide  their  estates  among  the  minions  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  and  Irish  courts,  was  avowedly  the  object  of 
several  successive  administrations ;  and  in  pursuit  of 
that  object,  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  were  flagrantly  outraged.  The  undei- 
takers  were,  in  general,  imprincipled  adventurers, 
who  showed  no  gratitude  to  the  crown,  and  no 
mercy  to  the  country ;  they  were  Ruthless  subjects 
and  cruel  masters.  The  great  body  of  the  peasantry 
hated  them  as  intruders,  and  despised  them  as  up- 
starts ;  nor  was  their  conduct  such  as  to  dintiniah 
either  feeling.  Situated  as  Ireland  was,  the  ancient 
aristocracy  might  easily  have  been  made  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  people  and  the  sovereign.  Time 
would  have  broken  up  overgrown  estates,  and  the 
ordinary  progress  of  events  ameliorated  the  feudal 
system ;  but  when  the  nobles  were  sacrificed  to  a 
action,  all  the  links  of  society  were  broken,  and 
government  deprived  of  the  natural  means  of  intro- 
ducing improvements.  An  additional  danger  re- 
sulted from  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  nobili^  who, 
when  driven  into  exile,  fled  to  the  Continent,  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  They  never  resigned  the  hope  of  returning 
to  their  country,  and  recovering,  in  a  new  struggl^ 
the  estates  of  which  they  had  been  plundered. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country  was  an* 
nihilated  by  these  protracted  contests.   The  finances 
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were  so  dilapidated,  that  they  were  inadequate  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government.  Elizabeth,  in 
her  disd«8S,  proceeded  to  debase  the  coin — an  expe- 
dient which  a£  course  only  multiplied  the  difficulties. 
Religion  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  much 
influence  amid  the  incessant  din  of  arms.  It  was,  to 
use  the  language  of  an  old  divine,  "  in  every  body's 
mouth,  and  in  nobody's  heart. "  Efforts  were  made 
by  many  partisans  of  die  government,  and  by  the 
papal  emissaries,  to  give  the  struggle  the  character  of 
a  religious  war ;  but  they  signally  failed.  Many  of 
Elizabeth's  bravest  soldiers  were  bigotted  Cathoucs, 
and  yet  they  never  for  a  moment  swerved  horn  their 
allegiance.  Desmond,  the  leader  in  the  second  great 
war,  notoriously  offered  to  profess  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, if  his  estates  could  be  secured;  and  Hugh 
O'Neill  was  so  openly  regardless  of  disputed  doc- 
trines, that  his  profession  of  anxiety  to  defend 
the  true  Mth  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  ridicule  by 
all  parties.  ^*  Hang  thee, "  said  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
with  equal  humour  and  truth,  '*  thou  talkest  of  a  free 
exercise  of  religion  I  thou  carest  as  much  for  religion 
as  my  horse  I  " 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Thb  MGCBsaion  of  Jmes  L  caused  no  little  anxiety 
among  all  parties  in  Ixeland.  His  xeal  character  iras 
unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  interest :  the 
Irish  Catholics  believed  that  in  him  thej  would  find 
a  patron  and  a  Mend.  They  argned,  that  die  son  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  died  a  martyr  to  the 
tsolhy  would  not  loi^  cmitinue  to  siqpport  hertty ;  and| 
acting  on  this  mistaken  notion,  they  forthwith,  in  de« 
fiance  of  law,  proceeded  to  estaUish  the  public  ex« 
ercise  of  the  Romish  religkm.  The  dties  of  Mun* 
ster  were  the  foremost  in  this  incautious  display; 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  immediately  mardied  south* 
wards  to  crush  this  dangerous  spirit.  When  Mont- 
joy  arrived  before  Wat^fbrd,  he  was  met  by  a  deputa* 
tion  of  the  citizens,  accompanied  by  two  monks,  eager 
to  exhibit  their  skill  in  argumentative  oratory*  The 
ecclesiastics  pleaded  the  crime  of  proclaiming  as  King 
an  enemy  to  the  fidth.  The  citizens  showed  a  char- 
ter of  King  John,  by  which  Waterford  was  excused 
fi-om  quartering  soldiers.  Montjoy  silenced  the 
monks,  by  detecting  them  in  a  misquotation  firom  St 
Austin ;  and  terrified  the  citizens  by  threatening,  if 
the  gates  were  not  instantly  opened,  that  '^  he  would 
cut  asunder  the  charter  of  King  John  wi^  the  sword 
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<<  of  King  James  I  "  Such  reasoning  was  inesistible  ; 
the  city  at  once  yielded ;  and  in  a  few  days  Clonmel 
and  Casfael  imitated  the  example.  Cork  showed  ra* 
ther  more  obstinacr^ ;  but  it  surrendered  after  a  short 
siege,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  executed. 

The  last  act  of  Montjoy's  government  was  one  that 
confers  deserved  honour  on  his  name.  He  published 
an  act  of  g^ieral  oblivion  and  indemnity  for  aU  o£Pences 
committed  before  his  Majesty's  accession ;  and  he 
received,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  law^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  had  been 
hitherto  left  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  chief- 
tains. Montjoy  appointed  Sir  Greorge  Carew  his 
deputy,  and  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by 
Hugh  O'NeiU  and  Roderick  O'DonneL  The  King 
received  both  the  chieftains  veiy  graciously.  He 
confirmed  O'Neill  in  his  title  of  Tyrone,  and  all  his 
honours  and  estates.  He  revived,  in  fevour  of 
O'Donnel,  the  dormant  title  of  Tyrconnel.  The 
Irish  Lords  returned  to  Ireland,  but  were  soon  des* 
tined  to  experience,  a  second  time,  how  frail  a  de- 
fence ¥ra8  afforded  by  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign^  against  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  faction 
that  monopolized  the  local  government. 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant, 
laboured  strenuously  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  introducing  the  system  of  EngUsh  Uw,  winch  his 
predecessor  had  begun.  The  customs  of  tanistry 
and  gavelkind  were  declared  lile&l ;  the  tenures  of 
land  modelled  after  the  English  form  ;  the  division 
of  the  iskmd  into  counties  completed ;  and  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  judges  permanently  established.  Un- 
fortunately, the  good,  efieets  of  these  beneficial  mea- 
sures were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  revival 
of  the  penal  code,  which  Sir  Arthur  Cmchester  ad- 
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ministered  with  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  The 
King  was  a  vain  and  contemptible  pedant,  proud  of 
his  talents  as  a  theologian,  and  seriously  persuaded 
that  his  pen  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  conversion 
of  a  people.  Chichester,  his  lieutenant,  was  cruel - 
and  avaricious.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  make  a 
fortune,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  perfectly  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  punishment  of  recusants  at  this  time 
was  the  more  strange,  as  James  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  Romish  doc- 
trines. It  was  equally  impolitic  and  unjust,  for  die 
Irish  had  no  choice ;  they  must  either  have  adopted - 
die  Catholic  religion  or  none,  as  they  were  wholly  des- 
titute of  Protestant  instructors.  The  act  of  Elizabeth 
inflicted  a  pecuniary  fine  on  recusants.  Chichester 
added  deprivadon  of  office  and  imprisonment.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Pale  humbly  remonstrated  against 
diese  illegal  hardships.  Chichester,  unable  to  con- 
fute their  argument^  sent  the  remonstrants  to  prison 
likewise. 

In  the  midst  d  the  confusion  occasioned  by  these 
proceedings,  the  hearts  of  die  local  funcdonaries 
were  delighted  by  the  news  of  a  Plot.  The  dis- 
covery of  what  is  xisuaUy  called  Gunpowder  Treason, 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by 
Catesby,  Percy  and  Guy  Fawkes,  are  problems  of 
which  the  soludon  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  The 
accounts  published  by  royal  authority  are  obscure 
aind  perplexed  in  the  extreme ;  the  statements  made 
by  the  counsel  for  die  crown  on  the  trials  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  evidence ;  and  the  witnesses  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  persons  who  could  have  given 
the  best  information.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy,  though 
all  the  details  are  uncertain.     The  account  given  by 
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thifc 

«  Succcfedin^  fittes  did  e^ttnl  fblly  .callj 
Belkfriof^  notf&ig,  of  liefievteg  aB.  ** 

• 

The:  IwA  fntj  oouncil  itk,  ai  pratanded^  •  gfeai 
flibm»  when  the^r  receiyod  the  mraa  «f  Iha  dingsr 
t»«faioh'tbB  King  had  IweK  oqMsed*  WMi  mwA 
fiMte  reaant  the  Coibcdic  knii  weM  iiMed  nidi 
OflMteaMtiOB;  lor  die  cnme  w»  laibentaiikgty  ar 
flttibecl  to  att  theptoJeann  «f  tbe  RoTaiA  nligioBi 
A  latter  vaa  droppid  in  ih«  <oiiiicil«dunBb«i  dadcfy 
that  tihve  wa»a  piat  loaned  b^Aelruh  Ca^ 
Aolic  lorda  agamal  -tha  «tat&  ISb  'nanaa  irem  men- 
tienedy  oo  paitwulaiss  gnrflb ;  sad  }iiBty-the  fecai  go** 
snoMMBt  etoBoe^Kd  Upoa  ii»  Earkiof  Tysone 
and  T3«C8Dnel9  aa  that  agtots  of  tibia  pietended  ixm^ 
piracy.  Both  idicae  krai  vnae  oaEteadydiaapntea^' 
ad.  Theif  k«awlfaatthe]r«BieyBiiifd.fnlh  jiedL^ 
awl Iioflli%  hf  1^  ofieem  df  atate:?  jaddief-Mn^ 
ooBaakraa^'tfaBfctfaqrlMdfiieiliiaBi^,.  »  aonnonatioa^ 
mteiad  aaoAbdonte  wUdk  asighft  easij  he  diatoitad 
iisto'iiraefe  ef  dawflhtlaon^  The^had^]Btf■ed^  by 
liltia  ea^eiianot^  111:8  fontiGr  MffHf  nnl  the  Iridb 
gMremmant  irda  iwi  'may  seeafudolis  lb  ihfr  use  tif 
■iana  i»r  iawaiaami^  »cmiftwHliCMi  ;>  joid^  ias  tfa^ 
wtte  idiellf  naiMBpaaad  fer  rertnfcanoe^  thej  fled  to 
the  Oomiiiwlt*  'Bloeiga  at  i%.  dait  gnn«  instorianB 
sbonld  qilote  their  flight,  an  JtrndemaHb  proof  of 
dieir  inhoaaaieev  aa  an  cnideiiOB  «f  )Acir  geak^  Had 
mf  oodl  coDBmNMjr  eaualedy  O'Neitty  (idio  had  bo- 
&niBam1aiMeafthn»reiaf«r:agMB8t  Blkahethv  would 
kttre  boev  pnpaKd  anth  foioes  aafieieae  hr  his-  d» 
inMBi  aittdy.  fieihi|)%  povwcfol  enough  topevil  the 
eaeorify  4af  the  Jtiele..    But  he  was  totally  deatitate 
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'Of  soldiery  money,  am^  or  manmiiition,  for  lie  bid 
entertained  no  thoughts  of  war.  In  his  case,  inno^ 
cence  was  weakness,  and  consequently  ruin.  It  has 
heen  asked,  '^  why  ti^ien  did  he  not  stand  his  trial  ?  " 
He  might  have  answered,  as  another  unfortunate  Irish 
ttdle  £d  in  a  similar  Case,  '^  What  chance  would  a 
&t  goose  have  hdore  a  jury  of  foxes  ?  "  Those  who 
have  looked  into  those  records  of  guilt  and  oppns^ 
sion,  the  State  Trials,  and  especially  those  of  Ire* 
land,  will  entertain  no  douht  of  whai;  the  event  would 
have  heen,  if  he  had  appeared  before  the  royal  court. 
The  charge  for  hiring  witnesses  was  long  in  Ireland 
one  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  civil  govennaent. 

The  name  of  O'Neill,  was  well  known  on  the 
Continent ;  and  in  every  European  nation,  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  became  a  subject  of  reproach 
i^ainst  England.  James,  in  consequence,  puUi^ 
ed  a  prodamation,  unfortunately  too  long  for  ]&• 
iertiony  as  it  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  stating,  in 
general  terms,  the  guib  of  the  fugitive  Earls.  This 
documenti  which  ccmtains  nodkmg  but  vague  and 
general  charges,  mixed  with  no  sxnatt  share  of  per- 
sonal abuito,  served  only  to  prove  that  the  Kmg's 
injustice  could  neither  be  excused  nor  defended. 
Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  another  dnefbdn  of  tiie 
north,  took  up  arms  under  circumstances  that  seem 
to  prove  his  msanity.  He  was  easily  crushed,  and 
his  immense  estate^  added  to  the  fiw&iturBa  of  Ty* 
'  rone  and  TyrconneL 

The  confiscations  thus  made  by  James,  included 
the  six  counties  of  Tyroonnel,  now  called  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh,  Catan,  and  Anowii, 
containing  more  than  halT  a  niilfion  of  acreeb  The 
King,  wifiiout  paying  any  regard  to  the  ri^its  of  the 
'OoeafOABf  determined  to  settle  in  these  districts 
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)gmos  from  England  and  Scodandi  and  to  drive  tlia 
aetual  inhabitants  iatp  the  woods  and  mountains, 
Thia  iniquitous  scheme  is  wholly  inexcusable*  Tht 
)fi^  chie6  possessed  the  sovereignty^  but  not  dm 
pcoptrty  of  the  soil;  consequently  the  guilt  ai 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  thovq?h  ever  so  clearly  proved, 
^ould  not  affect  the  rights  of  their  feudatories,  who 
were  not  even  accused  of  treason*  The  English  law 
of  fcrfiriture,  in  itself  sufficiently  unjust,  never  de- 
dared  that  the  interests  of  innocent  tenants  should 
be  samficed  for  the  lebdlion  of  the  landlord ;  it 
only  placed  the  King  in  the  place  of  him  whose  plo* 
perty  had  been  forfeited^  and  left  all  the  relations  ol 
the  tenantry  unaltered.  Yet  were  all  the  actual 
holders  of  land  in  these  devoted  districts  dispossess** 
ed  without  even  the  idiadow  of  a  pretence ;  and  this 
abominable  wickedness  is  eulogised  by  many  even  at 
ifae  present  day,  as  the  vexy  consummation  of  poUti* 
cal  wisdom  I 

Hie  scheme  of  plantation  devised  by  James,  sur- 
passed that  of  his  predecessor.  The  lands  were  di- 
vided into  portions  of  two  thousand,  fifteen  hundred, 
and  one  thousand  acres,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  undertakers*  They  were  bound  to  sublet  only 
to  Engli^  tenants ;  to  give  these  secure  leases  on 
equitable  tenns ;  to  erect  houses  after  the  English 
fiishion ;  and  to  adopt  the  English  system  oi  agri- 
culture. They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  givi^ig 
land  to  the  mere  Irish,  or  to  such  persons  as  refused 
the  oaths  of  all^ianoe  and  supremacy.  The  com- 
panies in  the  city  of  London  obtained  very  large 
grants  as  undertakers ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  theisrestates  are,  and  long  have  been,  the  best 
managed  in  Ireland*  Few  complaints  would  be  miade 
^Cabeenteeismr  if  the  ^i^ta^  of  alii  absentees  were 
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ftttmgel  nith  «d  linkb  mMtAnn  m  fho  omlbvtt  «f 

flg  dioM  df  1^  hernkm  ifowfmma^  I»  the  mvW 
tamixmttii  of  dm  |tet«ik)D)  itm  tcm^Mt  "ma^ 

nw  taken ;  fiid  thef  {>eiMitte4  tiien  to  exhsM^  itf 
ptitdh^  eiDohttMtity  ye«0»N»s  »f  i«4tfich  ¥hcf  mem 
glMT  in  letttiHiig  ilie  Tidtie. 

The  Older  (^b»oiieiiige'f9iu^»i8dtttted%y  Jttfiesi 
sni  tfab  tMe  i«>ii»<;iifmfllf  ^cmniets^  witli  ^  |]lb»^ 
fstiMi  df  Uli9ter.  t%e  A«iifter  <tf  ^bfionets  -wds  1« 
MEtedt^  t;«7oliiiRidyed';  imd  •ewik  iv^  teeeivect  #ie 
d^gMlj^y  WBM  feiwed  to  |Nty  to  life  etown  •  flttn  Boffin 
<Mift«omi{i{K>iti^kty  metolforlbeqpaceof  litfeeyea^ 
JK  evikiNL  to  4efetid  tbe  new  eetitteiiieiit*  The  ntdney 
im»  «fet«r  api^ed  )fo  ^ie  crafpOBe,  hxA  ims  inalBdiit 
the  riotous  extravagance  of  the  royal  honseh<^. 

8ir  Ar^r  Chidiefitte^  the  great  contrrrer  elf  this 
eirlentt^  sofeetne  of  speKatKyn,  yeoeived  as  a  iewai4[ 
Ae  imtilMf  of  IttirtiAn^B,  and  the  greater  part  ef 
*e  eeiatw  iSiaft  %ad  belonged  to  Sv  Ca^  O'Do^ 
heiVf.  b  tnM  mnft^Mtiy  <n  itiiportance  to  h«v«  t& 
eittontm  tnni^r'  of  {iioperty  seicfffod  by  legislative 
enaottnent ;  ^aM,  IbriiiiB  pui^e,  it  iras fedoited  i& 
tmamofA  a  pai^lkmeiity  fer  te  ft!sit  time  dmngB 
0paoe  of  fmev^f'S&rm  yeatB*  There  was  ereiy  lea- 
ton  to  -dMaid  iHm  Ae  gorenuMnt  woidd  encouiiter 
a  i^ioub  opposition^  if  4ie  nienbers  of  the  Lower 
HocKe  were  fairly  ekeled ;  for  t)ie  ilegal  viOlenee 
of  ChichetHi^^  his  rigerooB  ^xdhision  m  lectnantr 
iwn  oiice,  and  his  defeeimittation  to  ooneintte  ilie 
penalties  for  MfnsftD^  to  attend  the  established  ww-^ 
a^pi  had -cKeiMd  «niveiMl«iaRli  «iii6Dg  ifce  I^^ 
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i^pwfti  lUff  *d«B^9  James  creptsd  loKty  bo]:ough8  al 
fmcKe^  Credited  m  the  proptr  two^s  hh  w  tbe  g^r^ 
loftj^fily  o£  theni  it  would  havsQ  bees  difficult  tQ 
djbcQver  4ie  (owoi  or  yiHiffe  whicii  was  thus  9iiddei|p 
iy  inoQjpoiatcd*  Evan,  those  places  whieh  had  so^fia** 
jbse^  more  tbaifi  nominpd  eauaiiai¥^  receiyad  charim 
fyH  of  Idunders  and  ineoiiaistQadfls,  which  plaisad 
ibe  resuk  of  th^  jekKJtiQtis  at  the  discretiou  «f  m  na* 

A»  D.  1613<<— Natinddmtaia^ng  all  thasQ  pcacaii* 
li&QB,  the  lecMsaata  mustered  in  great  strength*  a^ 
made  a  puMic  entry  ioto  DubUn,  with  numeroiHi 
trains  of  attendants  and  retainers^  The  Up|)ie)r  Hoiia^ 
sooaEJ^^ed  of  ais^taen  BarQiiB»  five  Yieoounta,  four 
£aii^  a»d  twr^ty-five  spiritual  Peers.  As  th«(  pt«- 
lates  were  unanimous  in  th^  s^poiJb  o£  gov^n^pa^n^ 
and  were  support^  by  a  mi^nty  ef  &e  t^mponri 
'peei8»  the  in&Miice  of  the  ^ovm  it)  the  Upper  jHoua* 
.was  iiresistible.  Parties  ^ere  mw  nearly  hslaneed 
in  ^  House  of  Commopi^  and  both  eag^  em- 
fa»oed  the  fiisl  o2^M9rtunity  of  ^^psg  Aenr  st]:engl>h 
i»  the  elee^on  of  a  i^eaj^eri  The  firiends  of  the 
4sbuft  propoaed  the  Attofney-<Geiaeril»  Sir  John 
Dam ;  and  the  couBtry  paity  nommated  Sit  John 
Eyemrdr  a  lawyer  of  a  rei^^e«ti^le  fetmlyy  and  eqiialr 
'ly  emine&t'fcr  his  ahili^  and  integrity.  After  a 
]o»g  time  had  bisen  vaated  in  vidknt  ,aheroatio%  the 
•ceurti^flts  oaUed  Ibr  a  diyisian.  It  was.agiead  thss^ 
the  Ayes,  or  supporters  of  Davis,  should  go  ff^  4nd 
•die  Noes  remain^  The  vUe^  were>  for  Sk  John 
•Dms  127 y  §0K  Sir  John  £ver«rd  97.  But  tiie  eleft- 
jtum  was  pd  dsaid^  immediatK^ly  hy  thb. vote*  '  A 
some  took  place  previoii^ly,  ao  viit/iAy  Ibsurd^  thut 
•»e  QBD.witk  di&cf^ikj  bmgsiwraeliiaa.to  teMe^  thfl^ 
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any  such  could  have  taken  place  in  a  deliberatifid 
assembly.  No  sooner  had  the  "  Ayes  "  wi^diawni 
than  the  tecusants  voted  themselves  the  House  dT 
Commons  by  acclamation,  and  unanimously  called 
on  Sir  John  Everard  to  take  the  chair.i  When  the 
government  party  returned,  they  were  equally  sur* 
prised  and  indignant  at  the  tricks  They  attempted 
to  pull  Everard  from  the  chair,  but,  finling  in  diia 
effort,  they  placed  Sir  John  Davis  in  his  lap*  This 
only  added  to  the  confusion.  A  disgraceful  tumult 
followed,  which  at  last  terminated  in  the  retirement 
oi  the  recusants,  who  protested  against  the  entire 
institution  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  aS 
informal  and  illegal« 

The  recusant  Lords  in  the  Upper  House  imitated 
this  example.  A  convention  of  all  who  had  with- 
drawn was  formed,  and  a  deputation  chosen  to  pre* 
sent  a  remonsttance  to  the  Kuig.  The  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  over  the  Eail  <£ 
Thomond,  the  Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
aind  the  Lord  Treasurer,  to  defend  the  Irish  govem* 
ment.  Both  parties  were  heard  before  the  King  in 
ooundl ;  and  James,  as  might  easily  have  been  fore* 
aeen^  decided  in  &vour  of  his  servants.  He  i^ 
Youred  the  remonstrants  with  a  lecture  on  &e  ^ate^ 
nal  kindness  of  his  government,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  eloquence ;  and  ended  with  a  threat  of 
punislunent  for  their  late  hardihood,  and  a  pronaae 
•of  £ivour,  if  they  made  atonement  by  future  sub^ 
mission. 

The  country-party,  though  still  powerful,  made 
no  forther  opposition.  The  bill  for  ratifying  the  aa- 
lainders  of  O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  O'Doghert]^ 
were  passed  unanimously,  and  a  subsidy  was  granted 
to  the  King  with  great  ahcri^;  for  the  rirat  laa* 
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j&o&si  ^$gsij  sbu^  to  claim  the  eiclusive  merit  ol 
tfae  grant. 

;  The  suoeesa  <^  the  northern  plantation  gave  Jamea 
a  taste  for  confiscatiotts^  which  the  Irish  officers  of 
the  crown  were  eager  to  enoonrage.  All  their  inge- 
nuity was  not|  however,  equal  to  the  invention  of  d 
new  plot ; — ^thev  thofefore  devised  a  scheme  more 
certain  in  its  erootSy  and  more  glaringly  iniquitous^ 
This  was  the  f^  oommission  for  Uie  discovery  of  de« 
fcctive  titles ;"  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Sir 
William.  Parsons,  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  on 
n^om  cra&  and  crime  has  conferred  an  unenviable 
liotoriety.  During  the  long  civil  wars  that  had^e* 
vastated  the  island  in  the  preceding  reigns,  and  es* 
facially  the  last,  property  had  been  in  a  state  of 
constant  fluctuaticm.  Deeds  were  lost— documents 
destroyed-*r-feudaI  services  left  unperformed — and 
rents  to  the  crown  unpaid.  By  taking  advantage  of 
ibe^e  circumstances,  die  King  obtained  the  forfeit 
tme  of  another  half  million  of  acres.  A  dass  of 
informers^  ceXJusdDiseovererSy  was  regularly  employ** 
fid  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  to  search  out  de* 
leetive  titles.  They  were  jeewarded  by  grants  of  con^ 
cealed  lands  belongmg  to  the  crown ;  and  the  King 
tas.  interested  in  their  support^  by  the  hope  of  an 
iidvaticed  rent,  or  a  heavy  composition.  The  united 
avarice  and  podigality  of  the  King  thus  induced 
him  to  mal^e  his  adbninistration  nothing  better  than  a 
itystem  of  robbery ;  but  his  officers  in  Ireland  w^it 
&r  beycmd  their  master  in  iniquity,  and  plundered 
:With  strict  in^Mrtiality  the  loyal  and  the  suspected^ 
the  opponents  of  the  government,  and  those  wh(> 
Jiad  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  crown. 

One  case  may  be  quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  Irish 
j«4ti«fr  in  Xhotio  days»    Bryan  and  Turlogh  Byrne 


weN4iM  fi^itM  <>Mcra4vf  a  tfiet  in  Ldbf^ 'flrihS 
&e  Raneli^s.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital  ttiide  il  m 
AwoMble  fjaadcr ;  and  fleowdiai^f  Pium,  Loid 
fisnond,  and  some  odma^  deteiXBbwd  ^Itet  it  AooM 
\m  ferfintad*  The  B^neae^  iKmewTr  liad  fvmtML 
kitereat  in  £n^and,  jnd  o\faaaed  a  jMlene^tant  a£ 
liieir  huids  firon  die  £iHgv  Fersaneaiid  Esmond 
wwe  not  to  be  4hi»ppeiiatei  lao  ««%•  Hiey  iad^' 
refiised  to  paae  tfae  mfak  gusat^  and,  deeming  liie 
deatiuctioQ  of  tbe  Bymee  neoeisaiy  to  4heir  safe^r^ 
they  had  them  ameeted  on  a  charge  of  tieasoa*  l%e 
witnenes  pnMidedtocnppoit  tkeohai|ge,^  #oe  Doff% 
dhom  Tfoiogh  Byme,  aa  a  jnsliae  of  the  peace,  htA 
amt  to  prison  far  eoer»8lejdi&gy  MacAit  and  Mri>^ 
Grifin,  twonotoiione  ithfcve^  and  a  &mer  nnaM4 
lAioher*  Thia  kat  long  cesisted  liie  attemple  19 
finee^him  to  become ^ijpe^wDed  vitneas ;  and  im  db* 
MiBaey  «ra8  ptmshod  ay  the  meet  boRible  tMtnes. 
He  was  btuned  in  the  Aeshf  paile  joi  the  body  wA 
liot  kona ;  placed  on  -  a  giidima  over  a  ehaecool  fiie ; 
and,  Anally,  flogged  -cmtil  natwe  eotdd  euppoct  Idai 
BO'lougefy  and  he  peomieedto  avear  any  tUng  that 
the  oonmiiflfliDners  pleasedb  Sifis  of  indictment  weit 
praeented  to  twro  snoeeBswtt  Grand  Jtniea  in  the  conn* 
tf  of  CailoWy  and  at  onoe  ignoied,  as  iJie  aobontfed 
withoBsea  were  unworthy  of  oredil,  and  oontvadieied 
themselvea  and  eadi  other.  For  this  ojqiosition  to 
the  will  of  govermnent,  the  joroiB  w«re  anmrnoned 
to  the  Star-Chamher  in  DuUin^  and  heaTiiy>  fined 
The  witnessee,  MacArt  and  MaoGnffin,  being  no 
longer  iisefitd^  weve  given  np  to  the  ivngeanoe  <^tfae 
lawi  They  were  hanged  £ar  robbery  at  KiHoenny; 
and,  with  their  dying  fareyithy'  deciaied  the  ittnooeaee 
of  die  Bytnes. 
i    Jk&  ingenuity  of  P/oaona  and  iua  laeebnqplioei 
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^'sak  yit  'tflrhirorteAi  Tlie  Bynes  preasntedf  thcriar 
wtkHB  hefoM  liie  Court  j&i  King's  Bcnck  in.  Dtibfis, 
to  aaswer  anjr  ckaige  ihafc  ni^  be  bronglit  agMUt 
Ikein.-    No  {mnecvtat  appwrtriy  asd  y«t  the  Chiif- 


Joitiee  irfagcd  lo  fiaint  their  daadtatgu     Durii^ 


two  yao»  wpeatBB  ceios  imie  tiananaktcd 
Snglttid,  dire(Aing^iiitAAB7z»sihouldbe.find 
mmk  anther  pmcns,  mad  wmbmcd  to  their  citatflt ; 
iMt  the  AuTtn  a  the  casde  onded  and  dnobeyed 
every  MundiitP.  At  leagtfa^  on  Iwrning  that  die 
Oidce  of  Rh^iiMnd,  die  genenw  peteoaof  die  per- 
fltcuted  inshiBien^  Ym  deed^  it  was  detenmaed  bf 
¥tf90D»  to  coinpLBte  the  deatractioB  of  the  vifltiaH. 
He  had  before  hen  hatted  hj  the  integrity  of « 
Cbaad  Jnry ;  on  tbta  oecaaion,.  he  took  proficr  pia- 
aaotionB  to  prevent  a  ihniiar  diaafipointaient.  The 
hiUa  ^vere  aent  hefoie  the  Gaaid  Joreca  of  Wickkw^ 
4be  majority  of  whom  had  obtained  ginots  of  ihe 
Syme  property,  and  all  were  intsmataly  eonnected 
5nth  the  proseontonb  The  evidcnee  pkoed  befone 
this  impartial  hody  was*  the  depositions  of  ibnr  eE»- 
aninalB,  who  wero  pardoned  on  oondition  of  giviog 
evidence ;  but  even  these  wretches  were  not  beon^ 
'91  person  he&re  the  jury.  Thehr  d^poaitioaB  ivere 
tdcen  in  Ldsh  by  one  of  the  proeeciitoss,  and  trana- 
lated  by  one  of  his  creatures.  These  attapieaous  d«- 
<eoment%  homewr^  proved  safficient,  and  ifiwhilb 
avere  found. 

*  To  procuM  additional'  evideaoe,  it  was  naccsawy 
4a'use«ipedients  -still  more  atroeions.  A  nambar 
•«f  •  persons  were  aeieed,  and  subjected  ta  the  moek- 
•«y  of.tiaal'hy  martial  law,  Aongh  the  legidar  cwits 
'^raae  aitthf  •  The  most  horrid  torb»es  wem  isffltd- 
^edon  tiM>se  who  re&ised  to  acease  iha  Byiaiea;  aaid 
'toaie  of  the  most  obstinate  were 
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But  tEe  fimmess  of  tiie  vifedms  presented  obstaobft 
wliidi  were  not  oyercome,  before  some  vutuooi 
Englishmen  represented  the  affiiir  so  stirongl j  io  the 
Kio^  that  he  was  shamed  h^  interference.  He 
sent  over  commissionerB  from  England  to  investtgale 
the  entire  affair*  The  Byrnes  were  brought  bdbie 
them,  and  honourably  acquitted.  Their  lives  weite 
thus  saved ;  but  Parsons  had  previously  contimd 
to  obtain  a  great  portion  of  their  estates  by  patenlf 
tand  was  permitted  to  keep  them  undisturbed. 

This  narrative,  which  has  been  rather  softened  in 
its  horrible  details,  may  appear  to  many  too  shocks 
.ing  to  be  believed ;  but  tul  the  documents  conneeft- 
ed  with  it  are  still  preserved  in  the  tibrary  of  the 
•Dublin  University,  and  it  is  circumstantially  related 
by  Carte,  a  historian  remaikable  for  his  hostility  to 
.tibe  Irish.  Neither  have  the  worst  parts  of  the  trans* 
-action  been  without  a  parallel  in  more  modem  tinie& 
Evidence  obtained  by  indiscriminate  torture  was 
•used,  &r  the  destruction  of  individuals  whose  polip 
4ical  sentiments  were  adverse  to  those  of  the  dcnni^ 
nant  &ction,  at  a  poiod  not  yet  removed  beycmd  the 
memory  of  man. 

'  The  local  government  of  Ireland,  during  the  le- 
-mainder  of  this  disgraceful  reign,  was  in  every  fe<* 
i^>ect  consonant  to  the  specimen  already  given. 
Martial  law  was  prodaimed  in  times  of  peace  ;  re» 
finctory  witnesses  were  tortured;  obstinate  juron 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  the  ecclesiastical  iCourts  be- 
came instruments  of  intolerable  oppression;  the 
judges  of  the  land  were  cruel,  venal,  and  profligate. 
Peculation  pervaded  eveiy  office  of  the  state ;  tjie 
lomy  mouldered  away,  for  the  coknmandera  weie 
memhen  of  the  privy  council^  and  voted  themselves 
the  pay  for  full  companies^  while  the  number  of 
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aoldieis  actually  employed  scarcely  exceeded  one- 
diird  of  those  entered  on  the  returns;  and  such  was 
the  extent  of  puhlic  plunder,  that  the  annual  chai^ 
of  the  government  exceeded  by  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  9ie  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

The  rapacity  of  the  discoverers,  and  the  avarice  of 
the  monarch,  was  still  unsatisfied;  and  a  new  scheme 
of  confiscation  was  devised,  which,  if  put  into  exe- 
cation^  would  have  forfeited  the  entire  province  of 
Connaught.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
lords  and  gentry  of  this  provmce  had  surrendered 
their  lands  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  and  received  them 
hack  as  grants  fix>m  the  Queen*.  Having  neglected 
the  enrolment  of  their  patents,  they  again  surtenderw 
«d  them  to  James,  and  paid  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
-pounds  to  have  them  enrolled.  The  officers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  negligence  or  some  other 
more  culpable  motive,  omitted  this  form  ;  and  the 
King,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage, of  this  clerical  error,  and  seize  on  Connau^ 
^as  he  had  on  Ulster.  The  proprietors  were  fiUad 
ifith  consternation  at  this  alarming  project,  and  im^- 
tnediately  prepared  to  avert  the  blow.  They  knew 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  the  King's  ju»> 
tioe^  his  honour^  or  his  humanity ;  but  they  were 
anvare  that  he  was  greedy  and  necessitous,  and  there- 
fere  tendered  him  a  bribe  of  ten,  thousand  pounds. 
While  James  hesitated  betwe^oi  the  temptation  of 
this  sum  in  hand,  and  a  laiger  in  prospect,  he'was 
seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  died,  bequeathing  to 
Mb  SOD  three  kingdoms  filled  with  internal  discord, 
'and  involved  in  external  wars,  firom  which  neither 
-hoBOiir  nor  profit  could  be  derived. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'/Voni  tfte  Accession  of  Charles  Z  to  the  Commeneement  qftilf 
SreeA  CMi  War  in  Ubtor, 

'Thbrb  neWr  was  a  fkne  in  which  the  ^kk  of  i»- 
^igioos  &Mticinfl  wag  novf  fierce  and  intcdenn^ 
fthan  the  penod  t<»  which  w^  h«re  bow  emvedL    Li 
Bii^iiid  and  Scotland,  the  E^naeopaham  abd  thp 
Pintene  were  violently  o|^8ed;  in  Ireund^  the 
'Froleatant  end  Catholic  interests  wve  guided  bf  die 
•iveeet  aaimosiCf  •     The  Catholics  leoeiwd,  widi  the 
iilnioat  veyeienee,  a  Ml  from  Pope  UrlMui  VUL,  in 
twhieh  his  HoMnese  a(sseited,  that  the  oath  of  aiips5> 
-nacjr^  W^realed  tibe  sceptre  of  the  Cathoiic  ehoiek 
^noL  %Mt  hand  of  the  Atmightyt. ''     The  FcbtMta^ 
•pnlates,  headed  bjr  Al;(^h^hop  U^r,  pobliiEbadB 
(dedarationi,  dtatia^,  that*  those  who  tdended  Pqpeijr 
•were  <*  g«i%  ol  a  grievoiid  sin,  aad  rendeied  ^£b»- 
•Slilfvs  aociessary  to  idokilryy  abomiiiafeiott,  aad*  the 
pevdition  of  s<Mik,  whieh  peridifd  in  the  ddUwe  of 
'Catholic  apoetaiy. "     11>e  pcMcal'  eonldilian:  of  Jn»- 
^knd  was  sliiUmore  peipleKt^    The  fajbtienlwhioh 
«had  hitherto  ruled  me  eounlrf  had  s^aandcMdllfe 
'«e«esfte,  neglected  the  defaioeS)  end  mhiuKted  the 
resources  of  the -nation*  >  In  ISster,  tl^e  original  in- 
hahitantSy  deprived  of  their  lands,  supported  a  miser- 
able existence  in  mountains  and  remote  districtSi 
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ufmish  dMy  hfldiwai  «bipiffledad^  be  noovwpjk 
Hm  XBipdnoipM  attaqpt  of  liw  lato  King  to  aEnM 
on  all  the  lands  in  CoBnaiighl,  ipread  freak  diin| 
igjjMdwoUprafnrtan^MslicstMi.  There 
■otemsBe  mt&cwaAj  ascore  toveafli  the  acti 
•f  tba  diaoovareii»  «pecia%  wbea  ^e  offioeis  irf 
alUe  jnd  the  pdgn  ot  tha  jeahn  had  jcnned  in  dm 
idliaBoe.  Mtaah,  howe^or,  ms  to  he  hoped  fiom  4 
Maravforeigii;  mdthcCiMfaDlic  iBcuBama^  ihcB  foiai« 
iag  wa  ovnmfaehnii^  nmdnty  of  4iie  faiidi  proprio* 
tavy^  joined  hf  mvtnl  RotaataiilB  4if  radc,  held  « 
MMtBtf  in  ]>nfalMi  to  pwpoiit  nwa  wi  fcr  tnaggfl* 
ihany  too  oouutiy . 

A.  CL  i626.— Hio  entim  pMioaedii^  of  d»  ao« 
aanbfy  wore  maikod  hy  ^ntisdom  and  nodentioa. 
Ovy  drew  ijp  a  nnuiber  of  aiticfea  in  the  vKtore  of 
aViM  of  Eaj^fta^  tq  nduchthejr  humfaiy  aolkited  tlM 
Bopi  aasoaty  aiid  ptomisod  tfaa^  oa  4hev  beiBgflanili^ 
ed»  diey  tradd  ndie  m  vofanUoy  aaaeasmeat  en.  oiM 
hBQcfattd  tbooMad  pouids  far  the  uae  of  tfaa  enmtk 
2Sbe  prinqpal  artidea  in  these  Gfaosi  aa  they  «m 
aala^  ^^^^  protniona  ibr  the  aeeority  of  pwipily^ 
thaidue  adamnstntion  of  jntice)  the  pi««e]itioD>of 
nStary  exactioiis»  the  fiaediiiiLaf  trade^  the  better  lo* 
gahrtioiiofti»dBigy,andthoBMtoimiBg»  of  diety* 


*  The  worffing  of  tiiui  diuie  pioviB%  that  bowever  the 
tiiHMM«il  clergy  'of  tbe  day  may  Iwve  neglscteA  41617  apiritaiA 
Mie%th£ylaok«HB«flibnrtflBBp(uait«onBiank.  Itnmtiaai 
*«  That  t»  CTteaoidinary  (^airanta  rf  aaaialaiioii)  tqachiftg  d»r 
destme  maniagea,  -ckristenixiga^  or  •burials^  or  any  oontimuuaea 
pratended  ligaiiist  ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction,  ara  to  1)e  nsaed  or 
aaccttted  by  any  chief  govemimr;  m&tintkedetffyfo^peri' 
mKUtiiolmpmiif  pH^mfAtmm  ^tlmirmin.Jll!r1k^€WH 
caMMi;  bat  ddrnqnettta  ia  Aat  ^byi  an  baaiwiulk  ta  !» 
cecmittfd  to  the  Idng*!  public  gaola  and  by  the  king^  offir 
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ramy  of  the  ecchdastical  courts,  finally^  they  pro? 
vided,  that  the  Soots  who  had  heen  {Wanted  in  Ulster 
should  be  secured  in  their  possessions^  and  a  general 
pardon  granted  for  aU  offences. 

It  is  manifest,  that  these  articles  weie  not  on/ 
founded  in  equity,  hut  in  policy ;  that  they  were  wdl 
calculated  to  tranquillize  the  nation,  by  securing  the 
blessings  of  good  goyemment ;  and  that  a  sovereigUt 
possessing  the  least  spark  of  wisdom  or  benefioeniee, 
ought  gladly  to  have  seised  so  splendid  an  opportu- 
nity of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  distraeft- 
ed  subjects.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Charies 
seemed  impressed  hj  the  reasonableness  of  the  pio* 
posals  made  by  his  Lish  subjects ;  his  heart  was  not 
naturally  bad,  but  he  was  weak  and  wavering.  .  A 
clamour  was  raised  by  the  fiiction  of  the  ascendang^ 
in  Ireland,  and  echoed  by  the  Puritans  in  Engkad, 
that  these  Graces  were  exclusively  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholics ;  Charles  became  alanned, 
Imd  in  an  evil  hour  yielded  to  the  treadierons  ad* 
vice  of  Strafford.  With  detestable  duplicity  he  ao* 
oqpted  the  proffered  money,  while  he  secretly  leaok^ 
ed  that  the  pr(»nised  Graces  should  never  be  gml* 
ed.  A  technical  informality  in  the  writs  for  sum's 
moning  parliament,  served  as  an  excuse  for  delaying 
the  Graces  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Falk- 
land. When  he  departed,  the  sword  was  commit- 
ted to  two  Lords-justices,  Loflus  the  ChanceUor^ 
and  Richard  Elarl  of  Coriu  They  were  said  to  be 
disinclined  to  concession,  and  their  unwilUngness 
was  made  a  pretence  for  further  delay.  At  length 
the  government  was  transferred  to  Thomas  Viscount 
Wentworth,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of 
Earl  of  Strafford,  who  voluntarily  took  upon  him* 
self  the  odium-  of  refusing  them  abogether. 
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•  '  The  adnmiistiation  of  the  Earl  of  Starafford  fi)nn9 
ill  importaiit  era  in  the  history  of  Ireland.     He  came 
ova  at  die  moment  of  a  crisis  which  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  country  was  to  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity,  or  be  soMeeted  to  a  new  course  of  dis* 
vord  and  calamity.     Through  ignorance  rather  than 
design,  he  adopted  a  system  which  inevitably  led  Ut 
the  ktter,  and  involved  himself  and  his  master  in 
the  general  ruin.     His  character  has  often  been  the 
(beme  of  unmeasured  eulogy,  and  equally    e^trava^ 
gant  vituperation,  because  he  was  hunself  gr  ei^  in 
his  qualities  both  of  good  and  evil.     While,  how* 
ever,  in  England  some  are  found  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  statesman,  his  name  is  Ht 
this  hour  intensely  detested  in  Ireland.     There  is 
not  a  peasant  who  passes  the  ruins  of  the  magnifi- 
oetnt  edifice  which  he  began  to  erect  near  Naas,  that 
does  not  vent  an  execration  against  "  Black  Tom,  " 
the  tyrant  and  persecutor.     The  traditions  respecting 
his  violence  and  oppression,  contain  the  most  «•* 
aggerated  tales  of  cruelty,  bloodshed  and  robbery, 
more  like  the  anecdotes  of  a  leader  of  banditti  in  the 
eleventh  century,  than  of  a  civil  governor  in  the 
seventeenth.   The  Catholics,  whom  he  certainly  out* 
fiiged,  by  persuading  the  King  to  break  his  promise 
solemnly  pl^^d,  and  the  puritanical  Protestants, 
whose  party  he  detested,  have  both  combined  to 
blacken  his  memory,  as  they  both  joined  tQ  destroy 
his  life.     His  very  virtues  have  been  toftured  into 
crimes;   the  benefits  which  he  unquestionably  la* 
boured  to  confer,  represented  as  instanced  of  malign 
nity  and  hate.    It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  go* 
teniment  was  the  great  source  of  that  terrible  jQood 
of  evil  which  soon  after  overwhehhedthe  land ;  but 
the  diaraGter  of  m  aation  Is  not  ^ways  to  be  detjur* 


tamed  by  iUocftiiMaenccB.  StraffMaunliMBtbedbn- 
imoMAf  became  uiat  cironnistaiiceiy.  nAmk.  h^^mM 
noC  Jbivtt  feieawBU,  tnade  hk  best  mwiBnawi  ptoD^n* 
Ap9  0f  fiOtiglit  bnt  cfiL  His  hktory  flhoi^  be  a 
fiMtRiiii^  to  fbose  stateHnai  idbo  scra^^  not  to  ph 
bad  muam  tfbr  tiw  wcompliflfameiit  of  a  goad  porpoiet 
Aey  may^  tike  liiai>  be  hmned  avtiy  bdE»re  theor  kf 
bow  ia  acoomplnlied;  and  the  mk  meana  &fliiigr  in'» 
t^  lesa  puae  a^d  less  aUe  handt,  may  be  diaected  to 
lawk  ttcaktdable  machieL 

Scmfford  hadliand  diat  Inland  waaimWBMt  «id 
danieeted.     He  nga^ed  il  as  a  conqueRd  coanti^p^ 
arboaaiafaafaitaats  posseand  no  civil  ligkts  hut  ij 
Ac  laafcy  of  die  crown*     He  theie&re  Desalted  to 
make  Cbe  stemeat  dei^otiam  the  fnacxfiB  a£  ins  gcH 
wwommitf  and  to  admk  of  bo  oppoflkien  to  hia  hm 
peiioue  wilL    He  svoveed  and  djetended  diese  aenki^ 
mems  OB  hoB  trial,  when  be  was  accosed  of  endaa* 
tmmg  to  aoke  the  King  sbac^te  in  Behnd,  pie* 
pantovy  to  a  sinnlar  attempt  in  Engjand.;  aad  wte 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceiTed  himadf  fidly  ju» 
ttfied  in  his  o|»nioiis*     He  was  abo  pfepoasesatd 
against  tA  the  leading  men  of  Irdaad^  but  mefa 
eHpedsiiy  against  tbe  best  and  most  truly  patriDtic 
MoManan  of  tbe  dnr,  Eichaid  Bail  of  Coik*    Onr 
ffot^y  a  cadet  in  tbe  amy  of  EMasbeth,  Ridbaid 
9oyle  had  risen  to  finte  and  fbrtmie  by  hononnble 
services*    A  fortunate  manii^  and  iim  pmdmaa 
ef  the  gaurts  made  to  Sir  Waller  RaleMi,  gave  lam 
fHttennve  estatea  an  liie  9cn£tk  of  Iidaa£    Theae  ba 
di^gmitlyiti^mvtd,  bgr  iiiiredaGnig  Endisk  BBoieBl^ 
miss  by  ancotnadng  manifiHsture^  and  .by  •cnclmg 
tMM  fmbMe  wd&  at  bis  own  eapeDMu    Wbik  be 
thvs^pennaaeatly  benefited  the  oomrtry^  he  cKtended 
bis  own  •TeaoviaeB'f  but  tfceie  ;««ajio  find  hkai  on 
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iis  diaracter :  he  had  not  trafBcked  ia  plots,  no^ 
traded  in  confiscations^  but  ever  acted  consistently 
with  the  principle  expressed  in  his  motto,  '*  God*s 
providence  is  m j  inheritance.  **  Schools  and  alms- 
houses, which  he  erected  in  his  towns  of  Youghal, 
Xosmore,  and  Bandon,  still  testify  his  benevolence ;  and 
ihe  crimes  which  led  to  the  extensive  confiscations  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  been  forgiven,  and 
perhaps  forgotten,  if  all  the  new  proprietors  had  acted 
as  wdl,  and  as  wisely,  as  Richard  Earl  of  Cork. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford,  n6t  contented  with  deny- 
ing the  promised  Graces,  prepared  to  execute  the 
project  of  a  new  plantation  in  Connaught,  which 
James  had  planned.     His  proceedings,  in  this  un- 
dertaking, were  characterized  by  more  than  ordinary 
vigour,  and  by  more  open  violations  of  justice  than 
had  been  expected.     His  own  letters  inform  us  of 
the  preliminaries  which  he  deemed  necessary  before 
entering  on  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  King's 
title  to  the  estates  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     "  Re 
took  with  him  to  each  town  where  an  inquisition 
was  held,  five  hundred  horsemen,  as  good  lookers-^ 
on.     He  treated  widi  such  persons  as  might  give 
ibrtherance  in  finding  for  the  King.     He  inquired 
out  ^t  men  to  serve  upon  juries.     He  obtained  a 
grant  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  out  of  the  first 
year's  rent  of  every  estate,  vested  in  the  Crown  by 
these  inquisitions,  to  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  and  the 
Chief  Baron. "     In  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo^ 
and  Sligo,  these  precautions  were  found  effective : 
the  juries  in  every  instiuice  found  a  verdict  for  the 
Crown.     In  Galway,  however,  the  jurors,  trusting 
that  they  would  be^supported  by  the  mfluence  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  ventured  to  give  a  contrary  ver- 
iiict.     The  irritated  Lord  Lieutenant  immediately 
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ftoed  the  Sfaeriff  a  thousand  pounds  for  ictunuBg 
an  improper  jury,  and  bound  oyer  the  jurors  to  an^ 
swer  for  themselves  beifore  ihe  Star-Chamber. 

The  jcompositions  :9vhich  the  Lord  LieatenaQt 
extorted  &om  those  i^vho  had  neglected  the  condi- 
tions of  their  grants,  were  exoroitant  in  the  ex- 
jtreme.  He  compelled  the  O'Bymes  to  pay  sevm* 
teen  thousand  pounds  to  remedy  a  pretendc^i  defect 
of  title,  and  extorted  no  less  than  seventy  thousand 
from  the  London  Companies  that  had  obtaizied 
estates  in  Ulster^  This  latter  circumstance  added,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  popidar  clamour  which  had 
been  raised  m  England  against  the  pride  and  tyranny 
of  StraffonL  Indeed?  it  was  probacy  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  ruin ;  for  thenceforward  the 
citizens  of  London  became  his  deadly  enemies^  and 
exerted  all  their  influence  tp  procure  his  destnicticm. 

The  conduct  pursued  l^  the  haughty  governor 
towards  the  Irish  nobility  was  incredibly  rigorous. 
Lord  Wilmot  and  the  £20!  of  Coik  were  fined  for 
alleged  usurpations  of  property.  The  E^rl  of  Kil- 
dare  was  sent  to  prison ;  but  the  amazing  sevmty 
shown  to  Lord  Mountnorris,  transcended  all  the  o- 
thers  so  much,  that  the  outcry  was  general  ffmnigh- 
out  England  and  Ireland. 

Sir  Francis  Annesley,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Mountnorris,  was  one  of  the  few  adventurers,  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  that  amassed  a  for- 
tune by  honourable  means.  He  was  a  pattern  of 
integrity,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  rare 
virtue  of  doing  justice  to  the  native  Irish.  lie  was 
die  principal  means  of  rescuing  the  O'Bymes  from 
the  machinations  of  Papons  and  Esmond,  and  had, 
on  several, occasions,  come  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  the  innocent,  and  As  oppressed.    His  stem  !»<* 
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jdqmdtooe  vas  displeMuig  to  8timffiNxi»  ^o  took 
^ery  xipportmiity  of  martifyiog  him  in  the  official 
jituatioa  which  he  heU,  thai  of  Vke«4re«rajnBr. 
.MoimtnooriB  suppressed  his  resentment ;  but  as  he 
had  catiae  to  Jbe  offondedy  k  ms,  of  courae^  comdudr 
icd  that  he  chi^ashed  some  secret  hostility ;  and  he 
.was  dosely  watched  by  the  sfoes  of  the  govemmoit* 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was 
xasoally  observed  by  one  of  the  guestSy  that  Straff 
&rd  had  been  much  prowked  by  a  domestic^  who 
had  hurt  his  gouty  loot  whfle  removing  e  stooL 
This  domestic  had  formerly  been  insulted  by  the 
•diief  governor ;  in  re&rence  to  whichs  MonntnonaB 
jobserved,  that  he  had  pidbflbly  acted  by  design; 
*^  buty  **  added  he,  "  ik»  gentleman  has  a  brodier, 
.who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge.  **  For 
this  very  inoooent  renuu^  Mountnorris  was  arrested, 
jdmL  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-martial,  over 
which  Stnflbrd  presided  in  person.  The  pretence 
ior  this  apedes  of  trial  was,,  that  Moimtnorris  eonir 
laanded  a  company  in  the  royal  army,  and  that  the 
words  which  he  uttered  were  mutiny*  The  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  oouri  were  brief  and  decided.  Monnt- 
noais  was  found  guilty  of  **  impeaching  the  obeying 
hisg^eral,*'  and  sentenced  to  milituy  execution. 
Hie  infiuny  of  tius  transaction  is  not  lessened,  by 
the  sentenoe  not  having  been  put  in  foroe.  The 
£ict,  that  a  noUeman  was  subjected  to  a  long  and 
.  tedious  impisonment,  to  every  indignity  which  ^ 
insolence  of  office  could  dictate,  and  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  an  Ignominious  sentence,  for  an  innocent 
.  remark,  made  in  the  midst  of  conviviality,  cannot  be 
CKtennated^  because  a  tardy  pardon  was  wrung  £rom 
.the  reluctant  shame  of  his  bitter  persecutors. 

ISie  general  administratioa.  of  Stmffiard^  though 


oiminal  in  die  extreme^  possesKd  merits  of  amqi^ 
>iior  order^  thotigh  not  sufficaent  to  redeem  its  gioil- 
•He  laboured  successfully  to  improve  the  character  of 
^e  established  churehy  bynusingthe  ipolifications 
-of  the  deigy.  He  exacted  horn  the  lectocs  and  cn^ 
mtes  a  stricter  attention  to  their  parochiid  duties  tiisa 
they  had  previously  bestowed^  and  rewarded  them 
hj  restoring  to  the  church  a  large  portion  of  eocle- 
«iastical  revenue^  which  had  been  illegally  seized  hj 
the  aristocracy.  In  enforcing^  the  penal  laws,  Stcaf* 
ibrd  showed  so  much  moderation,  that  lie  was  ae- 
cused  by  the  Puritans  of  encouraging  Popery ;  but 
^18  was  in  some  degree  counterbalanced,  by  his  at- 
tack on  the  proprietors  of  Connaught*  The  scheme 
of  a  western  plimtation^  which  he  had  matured  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  guilt,  was  finally  laid  aside^  in 
^xmsequence  of  the  universal  outcry  raised  against 
such  monstrous  iniquity.  The  greatest  blessing  that 
'Strafford  conferred  on  Ireland,  was  the  esti£Siaii- 
■Bient  of  the  linen  manu&ctory,  long  afterwards  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  country.  It  must,  however, 
be  added,  that  he  also  suocessrally  laboured  to  de^ 
•tvoy  the  manufiicture  of  dodis,  which  was  beginning 
to  nourish,  fearing  that  the  Irish,  having  wool  dieaper, 
•would  rival  the  trade  of  England.  This  was,  hofwever, 
the  political  economy  of  his  day,  and  has  not  wantad 
advocates  and  imitators  in  more  enlightened  periods. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland  increased  te- 
pidly under  the  firm  and  vigorous  government  of 
-StndFord.  The  revenue  impoved  widi  amazing  ra- 
pidity ;  and  the  Exchequer,  exhausted  at  his  ana- 
val,  was  full  when  he  departed.  The  army,  which 
had  fidlen  into  a  shocking  state  of  disorganlsadon, 
was,  by  his  exertion,-  made  available  for  we  support 
-of  the  government  and  the  defence  x)ithe  cpuntty. 
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'  The  revolt^  6f  hk  Scdtdsh  salijecfs  compielled 
Chsdes  to  recal  the  ablest  of  his  ministers  from  the 

rehnnent  of  Irdttnd.  Before  Strafford  departed, 
obtained  the^  Vote  of  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
Itisli  Pa^liiment.  which  was  declared  to  be  an  act  ol 
gnititade  for  the  benefits  that  the  comitry  had  re-*' 
Msved  from  the  iHse  adminiHtrationof  the  Lord  Liett-^ 
tenant*  In  a  few  months  after  his  departure,  the 
tote  for  the  subsidy  was  yirtually  rescinded,  and 
Strafford  was  itopeached  by  the  very  parliament  that 
had  lately  loaded  hkn  indth  fulsome  adulation.  Wan** 
desfordy  whom  Strafibrd  had  left  in  Ireland  as  hi# 
deputy,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of 
die  vexations  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  Re* 
eosants  and  Puritans,  who  had  suddenly  formed  tui' 
alUance  against  the  government. 
'  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  now  in  the  begin*' 
ilhig  of  those  trouUes  that  afterwards  deprived  him 
of  hb  life  and  crown«  He  knew  that  the  Puritans' 
were  his  most  zealous  enemies ;  and  yet,  at  this  cri^ 
tiad  moment,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  Ire* 
knd  to  Parsons  and  Borlase,  men  completely  at  tltt 
disposal  of  the  English  parliament.  We  have  al* 
rtedy  given  some  account  of  the  conduct  of  Parsons 
in  his  office  of  commissioner  of  forfeitures.  It  is' 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  he  professed  the  most 
ligid  principles  of  Puritanism,  and  veiled  his  insa-> 
tuiile  rapacity  under^  the  doak  of  affected  sanctity* 
}fid  colleague.  Sir  John  Borlase,  was  a  mere  sol- 
dier. He  had  received  little  or  no  education ;  his 
imderstanding  was  mean  and  contemptible ;  and  he 
tarid  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  and  all  the  ferocity 
w4iich  distinguished  tlie  violent  fections  of  that  un- 
bm>y  period.  Borlase  was  governed  b^  his  wily 
eoOeilgue ;  and  both  immediately  joined  m  employ* 
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tag  all  their  p0W«r  td  op^se  tbe  ioteisegta)  ttid 
(hwarl  the-  wifihw  of  thek  $overeigiu  The]^  aicM 
the  parlkment  in  preventing  the  levies  wlueh  tlie. 
King  of  Spain  wished  to  make  m  Ifelaad^  and 
thus  kept  in  the  coimtry  those  men  whom  ambitfoB^ 
when  lett  ungiatified  by  militaffj  £une  abroBd,  uf ed 
to  seek  distiactioa  by  civil  war  at  homew  The^ 
however,  soon  feund  that  the  Irish  parliament,  hav-* 
ibg  throwB  off  its  custt^nery  submissiDn  to  tha 
crown,  began  to  lose  ita  re^iect  for  the  delegated 
authority  of  Lords«jostice9 ;  and  they  thercfiwe  pal? 
m  end  to  the  session  by  prcnogatioB. 

The  dilutes  between  the  King  aad  his  subjeeti. 
in.  Britain,  wwre  daily  beeomii^  morealannmg;  aiid> 
tJie  Iri^  exiles  ia  every  piart  of  Ewrepe  began  to« 
contemplate  an  attempt  to  recovev  the  property  <£ 
which  thcfy  h^  bee&  deprived*  The  Irish  of  Ulster 
were  notoriously  eager  to  engage  ia  any  enterprise 
whidi  would  afford  a  promise  of  redeerosne  their. 

confiseationy  were  looking  to  anas  as  their  best  de^' 
fence.  The  Reeusants,  dreading  the  iatolerance  ei 
tbe  Puntans,  contMapkted  a'  struggle  wfaieh  coidd- 
not  be  &r  distatit*  Fifem  tbe  veiy  bsgianai^  of  th» 
year  1641,  it  must  have  been  eviaent  to  aa  acomsite. 
observer,  that  some  eommotion  was  near  at  hand  ;* 
but  the  Lordfr-jlistices  Were  blind  to  i^iproacb* 
ing  doBgen  They  thbi^ht  thai  the  Irish,  haifing* 
beetf  so  long  used  to  tyranny  aod  oppressftou,  wotikd 
not  make  any  defence  for  their  BdigKm  and  preperty,> 
bofhl  of  which  were  opeidy  thieatened  by  the  govenif*' 
meut ;  and  they  persevered  m  this  btilte  (rffiSaetouB 
security,  until  they  bad  well  nigh  been  made  dtfr- 
victims  of  theiii  ibllyii 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Tkt  War&f  19^1  in  Ukttr. 

Ws  are  now  abotti  %o  enter  on  the  history  of  a  p»- 
Md  whose  •tradgv'viciasitliidesi  extraordioaiy  chaaee% 
md  dieadM  ctdimitiafi^  ave  imequaUed  in  the  amialfi 
^  atiiy  age  or  nation^  The  great  eivil  war  of  1641 
presented  the  Hovel  spectacle  of  four  annie%  animat- 
ed by  matiMd  haftredv  wasting  the  country  in  desul- 
tory waopfiue^  aMl  exhausting  theaoselves  by  insincere 
Bfigotiatiosis^  until  at  lisngtb  that  which  was  infiniter 
ly  the  weaiDest  triumphed,  and  consigned  the  rest  to 
hopeless  nnik  The  naisve  Irish^  we  oiMEkfederates 
€ft  Catholics' of  the  Pale».  and  the  Royeliets^  had  eom« 
mom  interests  and  common  enemies^  yet  they  could 
sever  be  kidueed  to  form.'  a  sincere  union ;  and  the 
PaiHomentariansy  ahnost  without  an  e£Port>  eonquer- 
ed  all  three,  |)iough  it^lor  in  strength  and  niumb^^ 
to  each  separately.  .  The  three  defisated  parties  threw 
Ae  blame  of  their  ruin  on  eaclv  other ;  the  victors 
libelled  all  ^  and  thus  every  naiaviive  of  these  trans- 
aelions  is  fell  of  ihe  grossest  misrepresentations  to 
Sttth  a»  essteat,  liiatt  in  many  instances^  the  truth 
eannot  be  discovered  witb  any  certainty.  In  such 
drcumstances,  die  htslKMian  hfUi  a  ri^t  to  claim  the 
hidulgeaee  of  his  readers^  ii^  in  some  instaaces^  Us 
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account  be  found  to  contradict  ancioit  pr^udioe^ 
and  to  differ  verv  materially  fiom  statements  so  often 
repeated,  that  they  have  almost  received  the  autho* 
rity  of  axioms. 

There  has  been  no  little  confusion  introduced 
into  former  histories  of  this  eventful  period,  by  the 
authors  having  neglected  to  distinguiui  between  the 
causes  and  the  occasions  of  the  war.  Most  writers 
have  argued,  that  there  could  have  been  little  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  govemment»  when  the  tnm* 
quillity  of  the  country  had  remained  undisturbed  for 
nearly  half  a  century ;  forgetting  that  every  insurrec- 
tion  which  tyranny  has  provoKed,  broke  out  only 
when  circumstances  seemed  £ivound[^  to  the  h<^pe8 
of  redress.  The  materials  of  a  conflagration  may  be 
for  years  accumulating,  but  the  presence  of  a  torch 
is  necessary  to  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flame* 

The  plantation  in  Ulster,  and  the  menace  of  ah 
milar  spoliation  in  Connaught,  completely  and  justly 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  native  Irish  £rom  the  go- 
vernment. They  believed  that  a  determination  had 
been  taken  to  strip  them  of  all  their  property,  by  a 
mixture  of  violence  and  chicaneiy ;  and  the  condud 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers  proved  that  they  were 
not  mistaken.  In  &cty  the  Rc^alists  and  the  Pariiap 
mentarians  in  England,  distinctly  avowed  their  fixed 
resolution  to  colonise  Ireland  with  g^od  subjects; 
and  opposed  as  they  were  in  every  thing  else,  Charles 
and  the  Commons  showed  wondious  unanimity  in  de 
vising  plans  for  fresh  confiscations.  The  virulent 
declarations  of  the  English  parliament  against  Po* 
pery  were  justly  alarming  to  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and 
the  shameuil  execution,  or  rather  judicial  murder,  of 
several  priests  in  London,  tor  the  offence  of  saying 
mass,  showed  that  the  peraecution  threatened  by  tho 
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iNritofis;  wetild  not  long  be  ccmfiiMd  to  pecuniaiy 
^(^ties  and  disqualifications*  The  sin  of  tolerate 
ing  Popeiy  was  a  favourite  theme  with  the  Irish  dei^ 
ffj  of  l£e  established  and  ScottiE^i  church*  Similar 
demmciations  had  been  made  eren  in  the  Irish  Par- 
lament,  and  were  only  suppressed  when  the  aid  of 
the  Recusants  was  required  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
SttUfford.  The  character  of  Parsons  was  a  third- 
ttiuse  of  the  rancorous  hostility  to  government  which* 
was  generally  prevalent  among  the  Irish*  The.  ap- 
pointment of  sudi  a  man  to  die  c^ce  of  Lord  Ju»» 
tice>  was  felt  to  be  a  direct  sanction  of  the  prindplea 
mi  which  he  acted*  The  tragedy  of  the  O'Bymes  was 
loo  enormous  and  too  recent  to  be  forgotten*  There 
was'  ev^  reason  to  expect  that  spoliation,  and  not 
protection,  would  be  we  chief  object  of  an  admi" 
nistration,  at  the  head  of  whidi  was  a  wicked  and 
unprincipled  adventurer* 

The  successful  resistance  of  &e  Scotch,  was  the 
occasion  of  which  the  Irish  lords  determined  to  avail 
themselves*  The  attempt  of  the  King  to  impose 
his  K^on  and  an  arbitrary  government  on  his 
countrymen,  had  been  signally  defeated.  The  re- 
beBion,  if  so  it  must  be  termed,  of  the  Scotch,  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  religion 
of  their  choice,  the  security  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  general  approbation  of  the  English 
people*  The  flame  of  insurrection  easily  spreads 
nrom  one  country  to  'another*  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  countless  examples  of  the  contagion  of  re- 
volution. It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Irish,  who 
htid  suflPered  under  severer  vprongs,  and  had  &r  great- 
er grievances  to  redress,  should  have  resolved  td 
emvdate  the  successful  revolt  of  their  brethren  in 
Sootland* 
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The  drief  hetdg  of  the  In^  eon^iiaey  weve 
eeended  from  those  andcnt  fimMlies  that  hmif  bent 
rol>bed  of  their  hendkny  estaAee  in  Ibmer  veigaaf 
O'NeiB,  the  eon  of  the  deceased  Earl;  e£  Tytone^ 
who  hdd  an  important  commead  m  the  aervioe  eC 
Spain^  and  Rc^er  Moore^  a  deeoendani  of  the  M 
Loids  of  Leix,  appear  to  hnre  been»  if  not  the  co9* 
tmeis  of  thv  eonapiracy,  at  leaat  die  prmcipai  egjMi 
in  bringing  it  to  matmity*  Mooie  wrb  the  dialing 
of  his  countrymen.  -  He  united  the  generous  and  Ur 
heiid  disposition  of  the  ancient  diieftain^  to  the  hi|^ 
and  lofty  principles  of  ehivnlry^  whidi  had  net  ]pet 
heen  totally  extingwahed  in  soiitheni  Emope.  Atv 
dent,  enthusiastic,  and  daring,  he  resembled  a  hero 
of  ronnmce^  rather  than  the  leader  of  an^  insurwep 
tioB ;  but  diese  shining  qmditiee  were  at  thai  ensis 
Issa  tahudder  than  political  wisdom;  and  of  tlas 
Moore  possessed  a  very  snuiU  eliare.  The  lAulliT 
tode  were  So  takdi  with  the  brilfiant  aoeon^Ksh- 
ments  of  their  &vourite,  that  it  was  a  comnKM^  esy 
wession  amongst  them^  '^  €rod  and  owr  Lady  be  wtf 
adpf  and  Roger  Moort^ "  The  plan  of  revok  was 
sanctioaed  by  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  and  l^  seveml 
Catholic  potentates,  prineipelly  tlm)i:^h  uie  inio* 
ence  of  young  O'Neitt ;  and  die  death  of  that  afals 
yvrang  men  by  aasassinadon,  was  the  prineipai  eanas 
of  the  irregnlarity  which  soon  appeared  in  the  cowir 
eib  of  the  other  con^nrators*  t 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  plan  was  made  known 
to  the  Lords  Justices  from  every  early  prnod*  Tbw 
were  warned  from'  Enghmd,  that  numbers  of  Insd 
oflioers  had  quitted  the  Confeinetttal  armies  to  lelnni 
home;  that  ecolesiastioal  emissaries  were  floeking  to 
Ireland;  afeid,  at  the  same  time».  in£:>nBation  was 
brought,  that  suspicious  assemblages  were  freyienllf 
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UUitilicfiiouM8<^  theCatkoUelofdB.  BmPar^ 
80BS  koked  iorvmeA  (o  »  rebdiott  88  lus  hannnt* 
He  had  alftaify  gained  a  lar^e  fortune  hj  trading  in 
oaBli8cali(m»;  and  W  trusted  that  a  new  aifiurrectioii 
wmiM  place  al  his  disposil  aiore  eatates  than  evm 
Steffoed  had  ventured  to  contemphte^  In  &ety  as 
Sir  WiSimn.  Petty  judieidualy  dbterres^  there  was 
II9W-A  great  game  to  he  pbyed  for  the  estates  of  thv 
Ifish  propnetors.  He  adds-^'^  But  npon  so  gieat 
odds  the  fing^h  won»  and  have>.  among  and  he^de» 
olhar  preteneea,  a  gameater's  right  at  least  to  their 
QBlates ;  but  ais  fer  the  bloodshed  in  the  contest,  Godl 
alooe  knovTB'  who  did  oceaeioa  k." 
.'  On  the  22d  of  October  1641,  at  a  kte  hour  m 
the  C!?eMngi  Patssons  received  inlbrmation  £r(Hn  ft 
gta^eAian  named  Owen  ConoHj^  that  a  consjmacj- 
had  been  fcMined  for  seizing  the  Castle  of  IKdiliny 
asd  ail  the  strong  places  ia^ie  kuigdom,  on  the  next 
day*  He  aaid,  that  he  had  bee»  invited  to  join  int 
the  plot  by  MacMahon^  a  grandson  of  ^e  great  £arl' 
ol  Tyrone ;  and  that  he  had,  wii&  difficidty,  mader 
hie  eeei^  hem  that  gentleman's  house,  to  convey 
th»  infomiatioa  to  goveeninent.  Parsons  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  detail.  He  desired  Conolly  to< 
mttam  to  MaeMahon,  and  endeavour  to  kam  foxH^ 
thier  parckuiarsw  Borksey  on)  heario^  the  aecount,* 
was  more  aknned  than  his  colleague.  He  inunedv-- 
ately  directed  the  council  to^  be  summoned,  and  in«* 
stantseareh  to  be  made  for  ConoUy,  who  was  found' 
wandering  in  the  streets.  The  delay  and  indecision 
of  thd  jusfioes  gwre  the  pariiieipal  leaders  time  to^  e- 
abape?  but  MaoMahi^i  and  Lovd  MacGuire  weve^ 
tahen^  and,  being  e^umined  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil^ folly  eonfaned  all  ConoMy's  statements. 
^ 'lth»  warooxnmcokced  ib  the  nctrth.    The  peasants* 
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ry  that  lad  been  so  cnieny  driven  irom  that  lamb^ 
nished  dovm  fiom  their  raoiintainst  and  sw&pt  over 
the  English  pkatations.  Thete  was  little  or  no  va^ 
aistanoe  made.  The  astonk^ed  setdets  fled  eveiy 
where  before  the  original  proprieton ;  and  the  roa& 
leading  to  Dublin  were  filled  with  miserable  crowds- 
driven  £rom  the  lands  which  they  had  so-  long  euiti^ 
vated.  At  first,  the  Irish  were  contented  with  mem- 
ly  expelling  the  intruders;  but  a  4nob  soon  add» 
cruelty  to  violence,  and,  in  several  instances,  the 
English  were  injured,  and  even  murdered*  Sir  Fhe* 
lam  O'Neill,  wno  headed  the  insunection  in  Ulster, - 
was  a  man  of  mean  ci^adty,  unimproved  by  edncai*' 
lion»  He  cbald  not  even,  if  he  was  incHned,  ie- 
stndn  ihe  excesses  of  his  followers ;  but  he  seem* 
not  to  have  made  an  effort.  The  EngUcdi  and  Scotch' 
aetders  retorted  these  outrages ;  and,  whenever  they* 
had  an  c^ortunity,  massacred  -the  Irish  vrithout- 
mercy,  or  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  Thesecrueltiesy' 
however,  have  been  scandalously  exaggerated' by  the* 
writers  on  both  sides.  After  a  very  careful  exand* 
nation  of  all  the  statements,  the  present  writer  b»* 
KeveSf  that  the  number  of  persons  killed  ly  the  in- 
surgents was  less  than  five  thousand ;  and  that  abott 
an  equal  number  was  slain  by  their  oppcmoits.  The- 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  gentry  invariably  made 
every  exertion  to  restrain  the  ferod^  of  their  foL* 
lowers;  but  the  officers  of  the  govemmmit,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  recommended  cruelty  and  ex« 
tennination. 

'  In  the  county  of  Cavan,  little  or  no  blood  was 
shed*  This  vns  partly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Philip  O'ReiUy,  Uie  head  of  his  illustrious  &aiify; 
and  partly  to  the  respect  whidi  the  Irish  had  §ca  taa 
chacader.  of  Bedell,  bishop  at  Kilmore.    Beddl 
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vibe  of  ihe'Toy  taw  praktesofthe  establish^  dnndi 
fiviK>  n^garded  the  people:  as  the  p^noipal  objects  of 
hb  charge.  He  was  deefdy  impressed  with  the 
aecessitjr  of  winning  the  affections  of  his  flock,  and 
anxious  to  ledeem  the  establishment  from  the  op- 
prohriom  of  being  a  church  without  a  congregation* 
For  this  purpose,  he  procured  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Irish/  and  circulated  copies  at  his  own  ex* 
Dense.  The  apostolical  simplicity  of  his  charactei^ 
bis  affectionate  manners,  and  his  pure  seal,  attached 
to  him  the  hearts  of  the  lower  ranks ;  and  even  the 
Romidi  clergy  regarded  him  with  esteem  and  ad^ 
miration*  His  house  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  all 
die  English  who  had  been  driven  from  lands  in  the 
neiriibourhood,  and  there  they  long  continued  un* 
jncJestedy  protected  by  the  general  respect  felt  for 
the  Bishop.  He  was  subsequently  removed  to  the 
quarter  of  the  anpny ;  but  continued  to  be  treated  as 
a  companion,  rather  than  a  prisoner.  So  convinced 
was  this  pious  man  of  the  justice  of  the  Irish  cause, 
that  he  drew  up  the  remonstrance  which  they  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Castle,  in  justification  of  their  having 
taken  up  arms.  During  his  illness,  he^  was  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  care,  and  his  dying  moments 
were  soothed  by  every  attention  which  ardent  attach- 
ment could  dictate.  He  was  intened  with  military 
honours  by  the  Irish  soldiers,  who  had  no  better 
my  of  showing  respect  to  his  remains ;  and,  when 
the  grave  closed  over  him,  all  joined  in  the  simple 
prayer,  ^  Requiescat  in  pice,  ultimus  Anglorum  I  '* 
so  &r  were  the  Irish  leaders  from  aiming  at  est*- 
Uielung  the  independence  of  their  country,  that  Sir 
Fhdim  O'Neill  actually  pretended  that  he  was  in 
arms  for  the  King,  and  produced  a  forged  com* 
inission  as  his  authority.    The  cbwiu^er  of  the  un- 


hi^py  Cliaiies  1%  ludbrtomitely,  too  BOtonoas  bt 
treacheiy  and  dqfUcity,  to  render  it  ii^oUy  mcredMe 
that  he  would  have  -covoiteiuuiced  the  iii8is]geBt& 
But,  the  dying  deelmtioii  of  O'Neill  exonemtes 
him  in  this  instanoey  emee  that  chieftun  nigfat  haitie 
saved  his  life,  if  he  had  eonsented  to  confirm  tfaia 
calumny  agduiet  hie  somreign. 
'  The  Lords-juBtioee,  in  the  cneantune,  took  proper 
pvecautions  to  ensure  tfaeh*  pesKmal  safety,  and  then 
directed  their  attention,  not  to  ^  sof^vesion  of  the 
ansurreetioD,  but  to  the  diseoTery  o£  the  means  by 
which  they  could  proiong  the  stn^le,  and  dense 
iadvantages  from  ita  continuance.  "I^eir  great  object 
was,  by  some  means,  ta  bring  in  die  Catholic  Leads 
<if  the  Pale,  as  pavtieipaton ;  for  their  great  estates 
had  remained  untoudied  in  former  straggles,  sad 
were,  £roin  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  pardcnlaily 
desirable  to  the  ereatures  of  government*  TheLord^ 
Justices  issued  a  ppocfaimiition,  dedariag,  that  the  Iiish 
Papists  had  formed  a  dangeroufi  eonspiracy  acainat 
•the  stale.  Hie  Lords  of  the  Pale  weve  justly  uana- 
«d  at  the  sweeping  generality  of  the  phrase  **  lash 
•Papists;  "  they  wmoustmted,  and  the  Justices  mre 
.obliged  to  publish  a  aeeood  prodamation,  exonemt- 
•ing  the  Cadiolic  Lords  of  Enghsh  descent  At  ike 
same  time,  they  tnmsmiMed  to  the-  King,  ivho  was 
^lea  in  Scotknd,  and  to  the  English  parliaoMnt,  an 
aoeoant  of  the  dangerous  msurrection  whidi  had  ta- 
■fcen- place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in  their 
piDolaamtions,  nor  in  the  de^atches  sent  over  to  the 
King  mid  parliament,  do  the  Lords- Jnaticea  say  one 
word  about  the  horrible  massacres  which  subsequent 
'authors  have  detailed ;  a  clear  proof  that  none  such 
had  taken  place.  Yet,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  his 
address  to  the  British  House  of  Conunoos,  unhesi-^ 
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litingly  asserted,  that  the  ofc^ct  of  the  liifih,  «a^ 
the  general  maasacre  of  the  Proteatonts  I  The  hia* 
tonaDy  Warner,  deems  this  unwarrantable  aaaertioii 
of  the  Earl  quke  unacoonntable.  But  it  was  mani** 
festly  intended  to  increase  the  hatred  of  Pop^, 
which  the  parliament  had  already  ^nd  to  be  a  for* 
raidable  matntment  for  extending  their  influcace,  and 
dhninishing  ^at  of  die  Kingm 

Charles  at  onee  saw  the  dangers  to  which  he  weaa 
cacposed  by  the  Irish  insmreetion,  in  eaosing  whichy 
ilis  own  perfidious  eonduct  rei^MCting  the  Graces 
had  so  large  a  siiare*  He  feh  convinced  that  the 
Irish  were  more  **  mned  against  than  onning.  ** 
Biyt  the  time  when  he  could  have  done  justice 
was  passed ;  avarice  and  ppejudice  both  adulated 
the  pariiament  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  seize  on 
Irish  {M'operty,  and  destroy  Irish  popery.  The  King 
was  forced  to  go  with  the  current,  and  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  denouncing  the   Irish  iasuigeiits  as 

The  mm  of  propeiiy  in  Ulster  wem  anadous  to 
«?oid  the  hazards  of  war,  and  were  ako  shocked  at 
the  eiuelties  which  began  to  be  committed  by  info- 
riate  leadeta  on  both  sides.  Tliey  made  c^finrs  to  the 
govenm&ent  of  accommodation,  on  terms  remarkable 
for  moderation  and  equity.  The  OTerralls  of  Long* 
ford,  who  had  suffered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
^Ulster  plantation,  though  their  Bespt  had  been  con- 
apicuous  for  loyalty,  after  having,  without  violence, 
aeued  t^e  forts  and'  castles  in  their  county,  sent  a 
TOmooaia'anee  to  be  presented  to  the  ■  King  and  his 
dinistere  by  Lord  Dillon.  Their  petit&on  begins 
with  setting  forth  an  oath  <tf  allegianoe  whidi  &ey 
had  taken,  -and  which  they  profess  diemselvee  wiliU 
iBg  to  seal  with  their  blood.     They  complain^  of  the 
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fuseaaiiaa  ot  ihciir  religioiit  the  insecuiky  of  'xtktat 
propeitjr  by  the  delay  of  the  Graces^  and  their  be* 
ing  treated  as  aliens-  in  their  native  land.     They  po* 
tition  ^Dr  a  general  (imnesty  for  all  offences  except 
^nurder ;  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  and  for  a 
g!»ieral  charter  of  freedom  to  all  Irish  subjects. 
;  .  There  were  manyi  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
anxious  to  restore  tranquillity  on  these  conditions ; 
and  the   King's  friends  especially^  foreseeing   the 
.struggle  impending  between  him  and  his  parli«nen^ 
Hrere  eager  to  terminate  transactions  which  in  every 
way  threatened  his  ruin*    The  English  parliament 
had  at  once  undertaken  the  management  of  the  Irish 
war ;  and,  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  royd 
pierogative,  had  begun  to  levy  an  aimy,  and  to  pro* 
yide  munitions  of  war*     The  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  long  psrliament  were  the  mat  founder^ 
of  liberty  in  Europe.     Their  names  will  be  honour* 
ed  by  remote  posterity,  for  their  noble  resistance  to 
arbitrary  government.     It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  record 
the  duplicity  with  which  they  acted  upon  this  memo* 
raUe  occasion.    While  they  affected  the  most  ar« 
dent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  and 
sent  them  the  most  magnificent  promises  of  assist* 
ante,  they  kept  the  supplies  which  they  had  collect* 
ed,  and  the  army  which  they  had  assembled,  to  over* 
awe  their  sovereign  in  England. .   It  was  then,  and 
long  after,  the  fi^on  to  look  upon  the  Irish  with 
contempt.     It  was  supposed,  th^t  an  Irish  insurrec* 
.tion  could  be  suppressed  at  any  time  by  a  vigorous 
effort.      While,  therefore,  the  English  parliament 
promised  speedy  exertion,  the  leaders  were^deter- 
■mined  to  secure  England  first,  and  leave  Ireland  fi>t 
«  more.. convenient  season*  .    . 
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*  ThB  ooiidvct  of  the  Lords-»jii8tiee8  fiilly  proved 
ike  justice  of  the  suspicions  with  which  they  wero 
viewed  by  the  Irish  Lords.  -  So  £ur  from  exerting 
thonselves  to  chedL  the  progress  of  revolt,  they  used 
all^eir  influence  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  others* 
The  Bail  of  Qrmond  and  some  other  Lords  offered 
to  join  the  feioes  of  ^ovemm^nt- with  their  adhe** 
cent%  and,  marching  daredtiy  against  the  insuigents, 
omsh  thdr.  undisei^ned  forces;  but  these  offinrs 
pen .  peremptorily  rgeeted.  -  Thnr  m&tary  .opera« 
tions  were  confined  te  sending  out  Sir  Charles  Coote» 
a  monster  of  crfcolty,  to  lay  waste  the  country ;  and 
he,  with  little  scro^lei  masfiBcred>  iadisoriminately  the 
kjal  and  the  disaflected'-^a  system  which,  as  had 
pidbably  been  foMseen,  lendered  the^spmt  of.  lievoh 
ttofe^eDefal  and  more  inveterate.  The  designs;  of 
Buflcois  wott  more  signally  displayied  in  another  in- 
stance. Both,  the  King  and  the  British  pariianfent 
had  directed  that  a*<  prodamstioh  should  be  issued^ 
offining  pardon  to  all  who  woidd  return  to  their  .ab- 
fegisnce*  .After  a  long  delay,  the  Lords-justices  c^ 
indeed  issue  sudv  a  proclamation ;  but  clogged  widi 
80  many  exceofions^  that  it  was/  whoHy  nugatory* 
&was  limited  to  foRsr  counties,. in  two  ofwhidi 
there  had  not  been  even  the.  slightest  symptom  of 
revolt ;  and,  in  the.  otheis,.  all  were  excited  who 
had  shed  blood  in  ai^  action,  who  were  imprisoned 
fi>r  ^Kul  or  robbery^  or  mho  possessed  Jreehold  pro^ 
ferty.  Finally,  Retime  for  receiving  submissions 
was  limited  to  ten  days ;;  and  it  was  declared,  that . 
the  amnesty  would  be  invalid,  unless  a  complete  re-: 
stitution  of  psoper^  was  effected  within. that  period. 
—<a. condition  which  manifestly  could  not  be .fiiL- 
wieo.  ... 

The  hopes  of  the  nation- were  now  fixed  on  ,the 
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Q^Miiiff  of  parliamenty  wfakh  hid  beea  adjoumed  to 
No¥eim>er ;  but  PajsonSy  dreading  that  this  maem- 
hly  would  be  disposed  to  offer  terms  of  pacificatioD, 
ad^unied  the  naeting  to  the  £4th  of  February. 
The  true  friends  ot  the  King  and  the  country  were 
opposed  to  this  strange  proceeding ;  but  all  aigu- 
ments  of  justice  and  poUcy  were  diGnegardad  by  their 
gOTemccs*  The  aigumeiilB  of  the  lawyera^  howefei^ 
produced  a  better  effect.  They  arerred,  that  sndi 
a  prorogation  would  be  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  ; 
and  their  opinions  .bemg  su^oited  by  the  judges^ 
Parsons  and  Boriase  were  with  diffiai/(ty  persoiidedto 
allow  parliament  to  meet  lor  one  day. 

The  session  lasted  two  days^  durmg  whidi  a  pro* 
testation  against  those  who  hiad  taken  aims  was  pass- 
ed; but  not  without  considerable  opposidon*  A 
huge  minonty  refused  to  stigmatiae  theinsurgents  as 
fwdSf  preferring  the  milder  and  more  apprc^»iate 
phrase,  disconUtded  gentiemen  ;  but  the  mfluenca 
of  the  government  secured  the  insertion  of  the  harsh* 
er  epithet.  The  iusticesy  however,  were  unaUe  to 
ptevent  the  appomtment  of  a  ccMnmittee  of  botb 
Houses,  to  oonier  with  the  lesders  of  the  insurgents^ 
and  to  lay  their  complaints  and  grievances  before  the 
King  and  CoundL  Alarmed  at  this  appeaonoe  oC 
concesaioD,  the  Justices,  in  spite  of  every  remon* 
stnmce,  prorogued  the  parUamenft. 

The  King's  friends  and  the  moderate  party  did 
not  yet  despair;  they  made  two  efforts  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  a  general  war,  and  in  both  were  unfbrtu* 
nately  unsucoessfuL  The  deputation  sent  to  ike 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  was  received  with  every  de* 
raonstratbn  of  respect ;  but  when  they  produced  the> 
order  of  the  two  Houses,  in  whidi  tnese  gentlemea 
w«K  stigmatiaed  as  traitoiSy  B.oger  Moore  sued  tb^ 
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iDsiihingdocttmetit,  and,  tearing  it  in  jneeesi  hau^tily 
defined  any  further  conference.  In  the  mean  time^ 
a  great  number  of  members  of  the  Jri^  parliam^at 
met  privately  in  DuUin,  and  deputed  two  of  their 
mmiber.  Lord  Dillon  and  Lord  Taafe,  to  go  ovex 
to  England  and  represent  to  the  King  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  conduct  of  the  Lordsojus- 
tiiees,  and  the  banefidal  consequences  that  would  re» 
suit  firom  transferring  their  power  to  the  Earl  of 
Qrmondy  or  any  other  nobleman  of  approved  loyalty 
and  integrity.  This  salutary  measure  was  also  de» 
feated  .by  ^e  contrivance  of  Parsons.  He  sent  a 
private  message  to  the  leaders  of  the  £«nglifib  House 
of  Commons,  desiring  that  no  attention  shoidd  be 
paid  to  the  r^esentations  of  Lord  Dillon,  deckr* 
ing  that  his  schemies  would  prevent  the  perfect  esta^ 
ySahment  of  English  aac^adency  in  Ireland.  This 
was  decisive  ;  Lords  Dillon  and  Taafe,  having  been 
ddayed  by  a  storm  which  drove  them  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  did  not  arrive  until  measures  had  been 
taken  to  destroy  all  chance  of  their  success.  They 
were  aicested  near  London  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  detained  in  prison,  feom  whence 
they  were  not  liberated  until  all  negotiation  was 
feoillesa. 

From  Octob^  until  the  middle  of  December,  the 
insurrection  had  been  confined  to  Ulster,  a  small 
part  of  Leinster,  and  one  county  in  Connau^lit. 
Hie  Catholic  Lords  of  the  Pale,  preserving  their 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  native  Irish,  persevered  in 
dior  afl^iance,  and  offered  their  assistance  to  go- 
vernment. Some  had  even  distinguished  themselves 
S;ainst  the  aorthems  in  the  field,  especially  Sir 
obeit  Talbot,  whose  castle  was  destroyed  in  re*- 
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venge  by  the  msmgents.  The  Lords-jtnticesy  deem* 
ing  the  aid  of  these  Catholic  Lords  neoesBaiy  to  their 
oivn  security,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  supplied 
Aem  with  anns  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
northern  Irish  ;  but  being  now  encouraged  by  pro- 
BUses  of  large  armaments  from  England,  they  re- 
called the  arms  whidi  they  had  granted,  and  iasned 
a  proclamation,  ordering  those  who  had  fled  to  Dub- 
lin for  protection  to  quit  the  ci^  within  twenty-four 
hours,  under  pain  of  death.  Exposed  thus  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  insuigents  on  one  hand,  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  government  on  the  other,  these 
devoted  men  long  struggled  to  preserve  their  lopity ; 
but  at  length  they  received  certain  inteMigaiee^  that 
the  English  paniament  and  Irish  government  had 
determined  on  their  rain,  and  that  their  only  hope 
a£  safety  was  in  arms.  In  fiKt,  on  the  8th  it  t^ 
oember  1641,  it  was  necAved,  on  solemn  debate  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  ^'  that  tliey 
would  not  consent  to  the  toleration  of  Popeiy  in 
Ireland,  or  any  of  his  Mi^est/s  dominions ;"—«  re- 
sohidon  which  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  a  war 
of  exterminalion  against  seven-eighths  of  the  landed 
poprietois  in  Irehmd,  and  almost  the  entire  of  the 
lower  orders.  Under  these  circumstances.  Lord 
Oormanstown  and  several  others  proposed  aeon- 
faence  widi  Moore ;  and  the  war  niuch  had:  been 
hitherto  confined  to  the  northern  province,  becaaw 
general  through  the  entire  country. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  new  war,  it 
mav  be  permitted  us  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  espe* 
ciauy  as  the  incidents  of  the  two  months  iHricfa  we 
have  been  contemplating,  have  been  so  often  and  ao 
^>a]ly  misrepresented*    The  Irish  nUMacre  in  1641 
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has  been  a  phrase  so  often  repeatied  even  in  books  of 
education,  that  one  can  scarcely  conceal  his  sur* 
prise,  when  he  learns  4iat  the  tale  is  as  apocryphal 
as  the  wildest  fiction  of  romance.  No  mention  is 
made  of  these  extensive  mnrders  in  any  of  the  pro-* 
damations  issued  by  the  Lords-justices,  even  so  late 
as  the  2dd  of  December ;  and  truly,  the  character  of 
Parsons  does  not  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  suppressed  any  thing  likely  to  make  his  adver- 
saries odious.  The  protestarion  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament is  equally  silent  on  the  subject ;  nor  aoes 
any  state  paper  of  the  local  government  afford  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  chaige.  Stories  of  mas- 
sacre and  horrid  cruelty  were  indeed  studiously  cir- 
culated in  England,  because  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  patriot  party  in  parliament  to  propl^ate  such 
delusions.  They  increased  the  popular  hatred  of  Po- 
pery, and  rendered  the  Eang's  suspected  attachment 
to.  that  religion  more  generally  odious ;  and  they  af- 
fcnrded  a  pretence  for  assembUng  an  army,  on  whose 
officers  and  soldiers,  the  parliament  could  rely.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  it  became  necessary  to  excuse  the 
monstrous  iniquity  of  the  act  of  settlement,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  general  belief  in  this  un- 
founded calumny,  to  justify  an  instance  of  royal 
ingratitude  and  shameless  injustice  not  to  be  paral- 
leled even  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  Stuarts* 
.  The  accounts  published  by  the  Catholics  on  the 
(Continent  are  full  of  misrepresentations  ahnostequaUy 
glaring.  If  one  side  av^  that  there  was  a  conspi- 
racy for  the  universal  slaughter  of  the  Protestant^ 
the  o&ers,  with  similar  falsehood,  accuse  the  profes- 
sors of  the  reformed  religion,  of  designing  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Papists.    If  one  exa^erates  the 
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murders  and  crttelties  perpetrated  by  O'Neill  uid  his 
sayage  mob,  the  other  adds  to  the  excesses  conuiut* 
ted  by  die  Scotch  in  the  isknd  of  Magee,  and  by 
Coote  aft  Santry  and  Clontaif,  in  the  same  pr(^or<^ 
tion.  There  were  dodbtk^  many  di^raceful  atro- 
cities on  both  sides ;  but  are  they  not  inseparable  from 
civil  war  ?  These  crimes  were  owmg  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  particular  men.  We  wish  neither  to  palliate 
nor  di^uise  then. ;  but  Aey  «re  disapproved  of  ly 
the  leaders  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  but  mir  to  add, 
that  all  atrocities  wel'e  not  only  discouraged,  but  pu- 
nished by  the  CadioHc  nobiUty  and  gentry.  It  is 
equally  widced  and  foolish  to  make  these  sad  events 
the  subject  of  charge  against  sects  and  parties  at  die 
presort  day.  This  was  a  war  for  property,  rather 
than  r^igion.  Hie  northern  Irish  wished  to  reco- 
ver their  estates ;  Parsons  and  his  supporters  desired 
to  enridi  themselves  l^  new  confiscations.  Both 
employed  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity  to  cover  their 
real  des^s ;  but  assuredly  religious  principle  of  any 
kind  had  little  influence  on  either.  Thie  present  ge- 
neration is  not.  aasweraMe  for  the  crimes  and  folhea 
of  those  fdiidi  have  preceded.  The  errors  of  our  an- 
cestors are  recorded  for  our  instruction,  diat  diey 
shoidd  be  avoided  and  not  imitated.  But  thoc^h  re- 
l^ous  animosity  was  not  the  first,  nor  even  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  calamities  during  this  disastrous 
period,  it  materiidly  strengthened  and  contmued  the 
evil.  The  hatred  of  Pc^iery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  heresy  on  the  other,  led  men,  even  of  the  purest 
minds,  to  excuse  and  palliate  crimes,  from  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  would,  under  other  ciieum- 
stanoes,  have  ^runk  with  horror.  It  woidd  be  a  die- 
sirable  eonsummacion,  if  the  view  cC  the  ev&  attfoid* 
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aat  on  discord  would  lead  to  the  more  zealous  cul- 
tivation of  Cbristian  charity,  not  only  the  most  su- 
blime  of  virtues,  but  that  which  contributes  most  to 
the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  consequently  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  of  a  nation. 


1 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
1^  War  of  the  Qmfiderateu 

The  Catholic  Lords  of  the  Pale,  driven  to  revolt  by 
Compulsion  which  could  not  be  resisted,  proceeded 
with  the  deliberate  caution  of  men  well  aware  of  the 
danger  they  were  about  to  encoimter,  and  of  the  ha- 
zardous game  they  had  to  play.  They  held  a  con* 
ference  with  Roger  Moore  and  other  Insh  leaders  itf 
the  hill  of  Crofty,  and  demanded  of  the  chieftain  fiir 
what  purpose  he  had  taken  arms  ?  Moore  replied, 
**  To  maintain  the  royal  prerogative,  and  make  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  as  free  as  those  of  England. " 
Lord  Gormanstown,.  on  the  part  of  his  associate, 
asked  if  Moore  had  any  further  desmn  ?  He  solemn- 
ly answered  in  the  negative.  The  Lords  of  the  Pale 
then  promised  to  assist  him  with  all  their  might,  and, 
having  agreed  on  a  second  meeting  at  the  hm  of  Ta- 
rah,  separated  to  raise  their  respective  friends.  The 
Lords-justices,  not  having  yet  received  the  expected 
supplies  from  England,  were  alarmed  at  the  success 
of  their  own  machinations.  They  sent  letters  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Pale,  requiring  them  to  come  up  widi 
all  speed  to  Dublin,  assuring  them  that  they  were 
wanting  to  confer  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and,  as 
was  added,  with  a  mani&st  consciousness  of  being 
suspected  Jor  no  other  end*    Even  if  these  lords 
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could  Impose  any  confidence  in  the  sincenty  of  Par- 
sons and  his  colleagiw^  they  had  now  gone  too  £ir 
to  retreat.  They  excused  themselves^  hy  referring  to 
the  sanguinary  speedies  of  Coote  at  die  council-board 
and  to  his  indiscriminate  massacres  in  his  several 
excursions,  declaring  that  they  would  not  peril  their 
lives  by  condng  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

They  next  prepared  an  address  to  the  King,  drawn 
up  in  a  moderate  and  submissive  tone^  They  com- 
plained of  the  injurious  treatment  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Lords-justices,  whom  they  justly 
denominated  enemies  to  me  King  as  well  as  uem- 
sdves.  They  declared  their  intention  to  support  the 
royal  prerogative  as  well  as  their  own  rights,  and 
their  readiness  to  confer  with  such  commissioneis  as 
the  government  should  appoint,  on  the  means,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  Majesty'iB  service  and  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  in  zaj 
place  where  they  could  be  protected  from  the  malice 
of  their  deadly  enemies.  A  manifesto,  worded  in 
the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  moderation,  was  exten- 
sively circiidated  through  the  kingdom.  Finally,  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  soliciting  her  interfer- 
ence with  his  Majesty,  and  despatdied  it,  together 
with  a  copy  of  their  address  by  Sir  John  Reid,  who 
held  a  situation  in  the  royal  household. 

The  prodamation  of  tne  confederates  produced  a 
powerful  e£Pect. .  The  Lords  of  the  Pale,  who  had 
not  joined  in  the  conference  at  Tarah,  were  induced 
now  to  join  the  alliance.  Every  county  in  Leinster 
was  soon  at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Lords-justices  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  the  town  of  Drogheda,  which 
LMter  was  closely  bea^[ed.  In  Connaught,  the 
county  of  Galway  was  preserved  in  its  fidelityi  by 
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die  ex^iiiom  and  influence  of  Lord  Ciflnncwde»'  a 
Catholic  nobleman  lemarkable  lor  his  devoted  aad 
ehivalrous  loyalty.  In  Munatery  the  Irish  leaden 
found  a  poweifnl  assistaQt  in  Sir  Warham  StLegs^ 
the  pregident  of  that  proTinoCy  whose  cruelties  n* 
valledy  if  they  did  not  exceed,  those  of  Coote.  Bar- 
ing heacd  of  a  robbery  committed  on  the  lands  of 
his  faorother-in-lawy  in  the  county  of  Tmierary,  St 
Lcger  marched  into  the  country,  put  to  death  seme* 
nl  innocent  individuafa,  burned  their  houses^  aind 
encouraged  his  soldters  in  the  conunisnon  of  indisf 
cominate  outrage.  The  gentry  of  the  country  lev 
monstrated  againat  dwae  excesses ;  but  he  disnuased 
them  with  studied  insidt,  and  even  threats  of  mlaMMk 
There  have  not  been  wanting  advocates  fdio  attempt 
to  palliate  the  criminal  fbry  of  St  Leger^  thou^ 
ihey  are  reduced  to  ^ead  an  excuas  afaaofaitely  ri& 
culoua.  They  say  that  he  merely  retaliated  ifae  ool^ 
lages  of  the  insurgents  in  Ulster  I  They  might  just 
as  wdl  assert,  that  the  people  of  Wales  sboukL  hove 
heen  subjected  to  military  execntian  for  a  vrinllioai 
tn  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  nobility  of  Munster,  iJaimed  at  the  prooced» 
jngs  of  the  President,  applied  to  the  Lordfrjiinti«ins 
in  Dublin  ht  pemussion  to  take  proper  neasoiBB 
for  securing  the  publio  tnaupnllity*  hitd  Muakeoy 
oSered  to  raise  a  thousand  men  in  sn^fKut  of  the 
goremment,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  mortgage 
his  estate  in  order  to  si^ly  them  with  arraa.  A 
flisular  tender  of  service  was  made  by  Lord  Moan** 
^ffrret;  but  boAieoeivBd  apetemptoiyiefasaL  Tli^ 
waited  until  the  midfiUe  tk  December  before  tliey. 
eoidd  biing  ihemsehies  to  take  any  deeided  course ; 
but  having  then  every  Masoii  to  believe  that  anas 
^re  niecessaiy  far  their  puaatiiation,  ihey  detsonm- 
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^  to  jbin  the  con&derateft.  The  first  proceedings 
of  the  Mimel^r  Lords  were  dusractericed  by  great 
promptitude  and  foihearance.  Richard  Butler  of 
Kileakl  seized  Clonmely  Canidt,  and  Dungatvany 
wkiKxut  meeting  any  iesistatioe«  Martin  Hacket, 
the  sovereign  of  the  town,  admitted  Butler  of  Ard* 
mayle  into  Fethaid;  and  Cashel  was  taken  by 
O'Dwyer  of  Dnndrum.  Tlie  entire  of  the  county 
of  Kil^nny  was  easily  secured  by  Lord  Mountgarrcft, 
aad  the' Western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  as  quiet- 
ly mastered  by  Lord  Rodie.  The  Eail  of  Tho- 
mond  was  averse  to  the  cause  of  the  confederates ; 
bat  his  followers  and  telatit^efs  set  his  authority  at 
defianoey  and  added  the  Montj  of  Clare  to  ihe  pa- 
ttiotic  association.  In  all  these  transactions,  the 
Ims  and  properties  of  the  EngliiBfti  Protestants  were 
sarefuMy  ^otected  by  die  Caithdic  nobility.  Hie 
only  place  where  any  murders  were  committed  was 
Cafihel ;  in  that  town,  twdve  or  thirteen  p^Sons 
were  ktfled  by  the  relations  of  those  whom  St  Leger 
hsid  recently  slaughtered.  The  exertibns  of  the 
Cathc^  clergy  *  saf^  <he  rest ;  and  by  their  infltt-> 
ence,  the  English  M^te  senft  imder  an  escort  to  Cork« 
Lord  Dunboyne  s^M  the  prisoners  taken  at  Fethard 
to  Youghsll.  Sir  R.  Bvmrd  and  Lord  Mueikeny 
gBL've  am  asylum  in  their  houses  to  all  the  distressed 
£n^i£&  y^  sotight  d&eir  protection;  and  Lord 
Moimtgarret  &^ot  Richard  Cantwell,  a  man  of  great 
iafluence,  being  the  brother  of  the  superior  of  Holy* 


*  The  WDBBB  of  the  penoBB  who  thm-generDiuty  iBterfinriA 
wore  James  Saul,  a  Jesuit,  and  Joseph  Everard  ind  Eedxaonc^ 
Bqglish  Franciscan,  friars.  Their  meritorious  interpoaitdam 
Was  proved  at  an  assizes  held  in  Oonmel,  a.  d.  1652,  and 
WW  xewsrded  bjr  their  receiving  protections  from  the  Crom- 
l^fivcmioeiit. 
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crofiSy  for  daring  to  plunder  jx)XDe  of  his  priscHiers. 
All  Mungto,  wovffi^hv^e  .been  reduced  with  .the 
gieakest  &GJMy9  hut  for  the  unreasonable  pride  of 
Lord  Roche,  who  insisted  on  being  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  his  own  county,  ancL  refused  obe- 
dience to  Lord  Mountgarrety  whom  the  Munster 
confederates  had  appointed  as  their  leader. 

The  Lords-justices,  having  leeeiTed  some  rdn- 
fbioeoients  from  EiM^and,  wiere  now  encoui^aged  to 
punroe  openly  the  ameme  of  confiscation  whi<£  they 
had  long  meditated.  Finding  the  number  of  pri- 
soners £'ought  in  by  the  leaders  of  their  maxaumng 
parties  an  insumbcance,  they. issued  a  commission 
for  tiying  them  by  martial  law,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  could  not  find  freeholders  to  form  juries. 
Men  possessing  estates  were  kept  for  a  more  regular 
trial,  in  order  to  preserve  ihe  King's  escheats  upaa 
attainders ;  and  so  diluent  were  the  retainers  of  go- 
vernment in  hunting  for  fcfffeitures,  that,  in  two  days, 
bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  were  found  against 
all  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Wicklowi  and  DubUn,  and  three  hundred 
gentlemen  of  fortune  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  To 
implicate  the  King  in  the  alleged  guilt  of  the  Irish 
rervolt,  was  a  fiivourike  object  w)th  t£e  Headers  of  the 
English  parliament ;  and  their  creature  Parsons  dili- 
gently exerted  himself  to  discover  some  plausible 
pretence  fr>r  the  imputation.  Hn^h  MacMahon, 
who  had  been  seized  on  the  informMion  of  Conolly, 
Sir  John  Reid,  who  had  voluntarily  come  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  as  bearer  of  the 
aiddress  of  the  confederates  to  ^e  Sjng,  and  Patrick 
BamewaH,  an  old  and  respectable  gentleman^  .who 
had  attended  the  meeting  on  the  hiE  of  Crofry^  but 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  insuctectiony.  were  sobjiected 
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to  the  excnietating  tortures  of  tlie  rick;  but  nothing 
important  was  elicited^  Of  tInB  osdess  cmeity  the 
Justices  seem  to  hare  beet  adua&ed,  sbce  they  per- 
mitted BamewaQ  afterwards  to  reside  peaceably  in 
Dublin,  and  protected  his  estates  from  the  genenl 
havoc^  of  the  soldiery. 

The  mode  in  which  these  precious  govmnon  chose 
to  conduct  the  war,  may  be  best  learned-  from  their 
instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  Com- 
liisnder-in-chief  of  the  royal  army.  He  was  direct- 
ed not  only  ^  to  kill  and  desboy  rebels,  and  their 
adherehtis  and  relievers ;  "  but  also,  '^  to  bum,  waste, 
conauitie' and  demolish,  all  the  ^aces,  towns  and 
houses,  where  they  had  been  i^liefved  and  harboured, 
widi  all  the  com  and  hay  there ;  and  also  to  kill  and 
destroy  aU  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearii^ 
arms  I  "  Nor  were  these  sai^fuiBary  edicts  disregard- 
ed. Dr  Borlase,  who  wrote  a  history  of  these  trans- 
actions, professedly  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his 
near  relative,  the  Loid-justiee,  boag^Sf  that  Sir  W. 
Cole's  regiment  kiHed  two  ^onsand  five,  hundred 
r^k  in  several  engagements,  and  adds,  wilii  honid 
complacency,-  **  #tere  voere  starved  afid  Jamisked^ 
of  the  vulgar  sorti  tAose  goods  voere  snzed  on  iy 
this  regknentf  seven  thousand  V  The  massaeres 
in  Ulster,  we  have  shown  by  the  report  of  the  parfia^ 
mentary  eommisnonei^,  to  hsvebeni  grossly  exagger- 
ated ;  but,  at  all  events,  ^ley  were  ^e  acts  of  a  mob^ 
'and  were  not  only  diseomiiged,  but  puni^ied  by  the 
Insb  leaders.  But  what  ane  we  to  say  of  this  mandate^ 
deliberately  issued  by  the  duef  governors  of  a  coun* 
try,  and  obeyed  by  Uiose  who  bdre  flie  honourable 
*name  of  British  officers  ? 

The  con&dontes^  after  tlie&r  first  vigorous  efibrts, 
beetone  alarmed  at  the  eonstfqiiences  of  their  own 
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success.  They  were  afraid  of  their  allies,  the  old 
Irish  ;  and  £eared  thatr  their  influence  would  be  de* 
skroyed  by  the  preponderance  which  the  native  in- 
terest would  obtain.  Orraond  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  this  indecision,  and  obtained  so  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  insurgents,  in  several  engagementSi 
that  the  wajr  would  have  been  speedily  termiaated, 
had  not  the  Lord-justice  issued  the  most  positive 
prohibition  against  his  improving  the  advantages  he 
nad  acquired.  The  design  of  the  confederates  agh 
pears  to  have  been,  simply  to  maintain  audi  a  warlike 
attitude  as  would  ensure  them  safe  and  equitable 
conditions  of  peace.  They  hoped  that  the  King 
would  come  over  to  undertake  the  raana^ment  of 
the  war  in  person ;  and  they  trusted  that  they  could 
then  prove  their  innocency  of  rebellious  designs. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  was  &Uy  senable  of  the 
injury  he  sustained  from  the  report  oi  his  secret  par* 
tiality  to  the  Irish  CathoHcs.  He  issued  prodama- 
tions,  denouncing  them  as  rebels  and  traitors ;  he  even 
pressed  his  anxiety  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  leading 
ah  army  against  them  himselE  But  the  King's 
61sehood  aid  duplicity  were  too  notorious  for  either 

nto  csedit  hiSrjH-oclanu^ons  or  professions.  The 
B  of  the  Pale  were  persuaded  of  his  secret  at- 
tachment to  their  cause.  The  English  House  of 
Commons,  with  much  better  reason,  suspected  that 
.the  expedition  to  Ireland  was  a  mete  pretext  for  re<- 
moving  to  a  place  where  he  would  be  free  from  the 
domination  of  parliament ;  and  refused  their  consent 
in  no  very  respectfol  tetms. 

G<»manstown^  the  leader  of  ihe  confedastes  in 
Leinster,  seeing  the  last  hope  of  a  tranquil  settle* 
ment  of  the  kingdom  thus  destroyed,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.     His  followeis  aod  friends^. 
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dieiiiselTeB  to  Lord  Monntganet's  forces.  Mount* 
garret  led  his  anny  into  the  county  of  Kildare,  where 
Onnond  was  employed  in  relieving  the  castles  block- 
aded by  the  insurgents.  A  battle  was  fou^t«at  a 
place  called  Elilrush,  in  which  the  discipline  of  the 
royalists  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  superior 
number  of  their  opponents.  'Die  confederates  were 
kitidly  defeated ;  hat  Onnond,  being  destitute  of  am- 
«yn»tMin  «id  proviaionsy  could  not  follow  up  his 


For  some  months  the  war  lingered  on  both  sides. 
The  oonfedeimtes  were  disunited ;  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  war ;  and  they  had  no  leader  possessing 
militaiy  talent.  The  royalists,  on  the  other  han{ 
were  in  a  wretched  condition :  their  soldiers  were 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay ;  their  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  supplies  they  received  from  Eng- 
land were  scanty  in  Ae  extreme.  Notwithstandhig 
njl  their  affected  zeal  for  the  relief  of  their  Protestant 
brethren  in  Ireland,  the  English  Commons  made  no 
exertions  adequate  to  the  crisiB.  They  sent  over, 
indeed,  some  few  troops  of  fenatics,  who  vented 
their  vexation  for  the  miseries  they  endured,  by  in- 
snldng  the  old  army  as  Irishmen  and  rebels.  But, 
in  another  respect,  they  ^owed  an  attention  to  Irish 
affidra  not  very  creditable  to  their  character.  They 
passed  an  act  for  the  sale  of  two  millions  and  a  hatf 
of  aerea  belonging  to  those  whom  they  were  pleased 
to  designate  as  rebels ;  and  they  introduced  several 
dauses,  1^  which  the  Eong  was  prevented  from  en- 
tering into  any  terms  of  accommodadon  with  his  un- 
fortunate subjects.  In  this  detestable  plan  of  re- 
ducing a  nation  to  despair,  the  Loirds-|uBtice&  eager- 
ly concurred*  They  severely  censured  the  Earl  of 
ClmDaxi»%  £par  iunv^  entered  into  taam  with  the 
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confederates  in  (ralway ;  and  strictly  commaiided  all 
tbeir  officers  to  grant-  no  protections,  and  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  Irish  or  Papists.  The8e*niefr- 
sures  were  sanctioned  by  an  Irish  parliament,  whieh 
sat  for  three  days  in  Dublin.  By  expelling  aU  who 
had  joined  the  confederates,  and  excluding  all  that 
lefiised  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  number 
of  members  was  so  reduced,  that  the  creatures  of 
goyemment  had. a  decided  majority.  The  onlybu8t<* 
ness  done  in  this  brief  session,  was  the  enactment  of 
uew  penal  laws,  the  denouncing  of  Popery  in  un- 
measured, terms,  and  the  preparation  of  an  address 
to  the  English  parHament  for  new  and  more  severe 
Ws  against  recusants.  Hiving  thus  performed  its 
p«t  in  exasperating  the  insurgents,  and  rendering 
the  Mstoration  of  tianAuiiHty  hopeless,  the  padia- 
meat  was  prorogued.  Like  their  masters  in  £ng- 
kmd,  the  Lords-justkes  totally  ne^ected  the  war* 
St  Leger,.in  Munster,  was  so  mortified  by  the  vexa^ 
tions  which  he  suffered  for  want  of  aid,  that  he  died 
of  grief,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lordlndiiquin.  The 
ocMQtederates  were  unable  to  avail  diemselves  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  govenunent,  and  were  so  dispirit- 
eii,  by  repeated  reverses,  and  by.  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  troops  sent  to .  the  nortK  by  the  ~ 
pamament,  that  they  ahnost  resolved  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  become  voluntary  exiled 

The  arrival  of  Owen  O'Neill,  who  had  aoqoiied 
a  high  character  in  CSontinental  war&re^  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Iridi*  He  was  a  leader  whose  noUe 
oualities  would  have  done  honour  io  any  cause ;  a  skil- 
nil  and  circum^ect  sddier,  and  a  prudent  statesman* 
Cool,  cautious  and  calculatinffy  he  was  cekbcsted  for 
his  FaUan  policy  in  protradang  wa&  Mild,  gene- 
wm  ted  humane^  he  was  respected  by.  his  enemies, 
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8Bd  beloved  liy  those  whom  he  protected.  On  aa- 
tmning  the  command,  he  denounced,  in  the  strong-' 
est  tenne,  the  «xeeB8cs  which  his  kinsman  Sir  Phe^ 
hm  had  sanctioBedyOnd  dedared,  that  if  any  crael-^ 
ties  were  again  perpetrated,  he  would  quit  the  coun-* 
try.  About  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Leven  ar- 
rived with  reinfoieements  to  the  Scotch  in  Ulster ; 
but  though  his  amy  was  snfficient  to  crush  the  raw 
lei^es  of  O'Neill,  the  Earl  made  no  wailike  effort. 
Having  advanced  a  short  distance  into  Tyrone,  Le- 
ven  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish  hero,  expressing 
his  surprise  that  a  man  of  his  reputation  would  have 
lotted  his  dignities  abroad,  to  maintain  so  bad  a 
cause  as  that  of  the  Irish.  0*Nexll  replied,  that  he 
eould  assign  better  reasoBS  fer  ooming  to  the  fehef 
of  his  coimtry,  than  his  Lotdship  fov  marching  into 
Giigknd  against  his  King,  Thus  terminated  the 
ooriespondence.  iLeven  tetirad,  after  having  received 
this  reply,  and  soon  after  Tetumed  to  Scotland,  as* 
auring  Monroe,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  command, 
that  when  O'Neill  had  collected  his  forces,  he  would 
give  him  a  very  sound  drubbing.  This  strange  tcr- 
miauition  of  an  expedition  from  which  so  mu&  had 
been  expected,  greatly  encoun^ed  the  northern  Irish. 
They  hastened  with  alacrity  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  O'Neill ;  while  McNnroe,  re- 
membering Leven's  prophecy,  confined  himself  to 
las  quarters ;  and  his  amy,  neglected  by  the  parlia- 
ment, had  to  struggle  against  the  miseries  of  naked- 
ness and'ftunine. 

The  eonfedeiates  now  determined  to  oigaaiae  a 
civil  govetnmeBt ;  and,  in  this  necessary  wo«k,  the 
ekrgy  being  abeac^  a  constituted  body,  took  the 
lea£     A  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Armagh; 

VOL.  I.  & 
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and,  soon  after,  a  general  assembly  from  all  tlie  pron 
vinces  at  Kilkenny.  Their  acts  were  numerous  and 
•olemn,  and  breathe  a  innrit  of  charity  and  moderation, 
powerfully  contrasted  with  the  sanguinary  and  intolerant 
declarations  issued  by  the  fimatics  in  Dublin.  They 
began  with  sanctioning  the  war  Yfidch  had  been  un- 
dertaken ^'  against  sectaries  and  puritans  for  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  prerogative  of  the  King, 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Queen  and  royal  issne^ 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Irish- 
men, and  the  lives  and  fortimes  of  the  confederates," 
as  just  and  necessary.  They  dedare  that  no  order 
of  the  King,  whom  they  very  properly  regarded  as 
an  unwilling  instrument  in  the  himds  of  their  ene- 
mies, should  be  obeyed  until  they  were  certified  by 
their  own  agents  of  his  real  intentions.  •  They  di- 
rected, that  an  oath  of  association  should  be  taken 
by  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  no 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  old  and  new 
Irish.  They  denounce  the  heaviest  censures  of  the 
church  on  those  who  remain  neutral  in  the  contest ; 
and  prohibit,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  in- 
jury to  a  Protestant  who  was  not  an  adversary  to  their 
cause.  They  direct  that  exact  registers  should  be 
kept  of  all  murders  and  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Puritans  in  the  several  provinces,  but  prohibit  reta- 
liation under  the  severest  penalties.  They  ordain, 
that  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of  the  laity  and 
clergy,  should  be  fermed  for  local  government,  but 
that  the  chief  authority  should  be  lodged  with  a  na- 
tional council,  to  which  the  others  should  be  sub- 
ordinalew  **  Th^re  wece  some  other  regulations  of 
minor  importance,  but  the  above  articles  contain  the 
sobstanoe  of  the  ordinances  publi^ed  by  the  Catho- 
He  clergy ;  and  we  can  discover  in  them  no  tca^e  of 
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Ae  bigotry  a^d  pe^cutbg  spirit  vulgarly  attributed 
to  that  much  calomniated  body. 

The  national  assembly  was  soon  after  convened 
.at  Kilkenny ;  it  consisted  principally  of  the  Anglo- 
■Irish  nobilky^  and  was  conducted  with  all  the  form 
,and  order  of  a  regular  parliament.  The  proceed*- 
ings  of  this  noble  but  unfortunate  body  will  not  suf- 
ier.by  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  conven- 
iion  that  has  ever  assembled  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Having  first  solemnly  professed  their  un- 
^shaken  allegiance  to  the  King,  they  renounce  the 
authority. of  the  Irish  government  administered  in 
^Dublin,  '^  by  a  malignant  party,  to  his  Highness's 
^t  .disservice,  and  in  compliance  with  their  con- 
ted^ates  the  malignant  party  in  England. "  They 
declared,  that  they  «[ould  maintain  the  rights. and 
immunities  of  their  natioAal  church  (the  Roman 
Catholic),  as  established  by  the  great  charter.  They 
profess  to  accept  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
the  statutes  of  Ireland,  so  &r  as  they  were  not  con- 
trary to  the  national  religion  or  the  national  liber- 
•ties.  They  erected  provincial  councils  for  the  ad- 
jministration,  but  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sions to  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONFE- 

JOERATE  Catholics  of  Ireland.  This  body, 
which  was  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  exe* 
.<!utive  government,,  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
persons,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  Nine 
members  should  be  present  to  transact  any  businejss; 
and  a  majority  (^  two- thirds  was  required  to  give 
.validity  to  any  act«  For  the  greater  honour  and 
security  of  this  impprtant  .body„  a  guard  was  assign- 
ed, consisting  of  five  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred 
horse.  The  gen/erals  appointed  for  the  conduct  of 
jthe  war  were  Owen  O'Noll  in  Ulster;  Freston>  who 
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\aA  lately  come  from  Franoe  wHfa  BsmA  and  samni^ 
nition  furnished  by  CaidiiiA}  Richefien,  for  Leinster^ 
JGranret  Bany  for  Mmistefr ;  tod  Colonel  John  6iiike 
for  Connaught.  The  latter  bore  only  the  title  of 
^eutenant-general ;  lor  the  confederates  desigfied  the 
dhief  command  for  the  Earl  of  Oanikarde ;  but  thtft 
nobleman  refused  to  join  the  allianfce. 

Though  disappointed  by  Choiricardey  the  confe- 
derates obtained  a  valuable  assistant  in  L<»d  Cairtl6>» 
haven,  whom  the  Lords-justices  had  forced  into  Iheir 
tanks.  This  nobleman  was  a  peer  of  England  aft 
lireU  as  Ireland.  On  the  biealdng  oat  of  the  norths 
em  insurrection,  he  hasted  to  tefnder  has  services  tb 
the  government,  but  was  moortified  by  a  refusal.  Vtt 
then  asked  for  a  passport  to  return  to  England^ 
which  was  also  denied ;  aftd  he  was  then  proMbited 
from  residing  in  Dublin.  Castlehaven  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Kilkenny,  determined  to  interfere  no  more 
in  politics,  and  affording  a  refuge  to  the  distressed 
English,  who  were  driven  from  their  settlements  by 
the  insuigents.  He  was  employed  by  the  Lords  ot 
the  Pale  as  a  mediator,  to  transmit  their  remonstranee 
to  the  Lords-justices,  and  received,  in  reply,  a  se^ 
vere  reprimand,  for  daring  to  correspond  with  rebehi 
He  again  solicited  permission  to  return  to  his  Eng^ 
lish  Estates,  and  again  met  a  peremptory  refrud. 
After  the  battle  of  Kilnish,  he  prepared  a  dinner  to 
the  victorious  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  feasted  him  and 
his  principal  officers.  The  wretched  creatures  of 
government  circulated  a  report,  that  this  feast  #86 
originally  designed  for  Lord  Mounlgarret  and  the 
confederates ;  and  %ooa  after,  cm  a  report  that  one 
of  his  servants  had  stolen  a  horse,  he  was  indicCed 
for  high  treason.  Castlehaven,  with  the  boIdtieSB 
tof  cobsdieus  innocenee,  hastened  to  Dublin,  and 
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presented  hiznsdf  at  the  council-board.     The  Lords^ 
justices  refused  him  a  hearing,  and  couunitted  him 
to  prison.     His  brother.  Colonel  Mervin  Touchett, 
iBpplied  to  the  King^  who  was  then  at  York»  that 
the  Earl  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.     Charles  re- 
ferred the  matter  tp  the  parliament,  and  the  parlia- 
ment refused  to  interfere  without  the  King.     Af^r 
having  been  detained  a  prisoner  for  twenty '^keeks, 
Castlehaven,  justly  dreading  the  insidious  practices 
of  Parsons,  contrived  to  make  his  esci^     He  fled 
to  Kilkenny,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  confederates,  who,  delighted  by  the  accession  of 
an  English  peer,  appointed  him  to  command  the 
Leinster.  cavalry  under  Preston. 
.    The  civil  war  had  now  broken  out  in  England, 
I^Qul  the  parliament  sent  over  agents  to  engage  the 
Irish  army  on  their  side.     "Diese  attempts  were  di- 
rectly encouraged  by  Parsons,   who  admitted  the 
parliamentary  emissaries  into  the  privy  council,  witlv- 
put  waiting  for  the  royal  sanction.     Ormood,  on  the 
other  hand,  strenuously  laboured  to  keep  the  soldiers 
in  their  allegiance,  and  partially  succeeded.     A  re- 
monstrance, complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  t^e 
war'  had  been  conduct^,  was  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  aU  the  resistance  of  Parsons ; 
and  soon  after,  the  Justices  were  further  mortified, 
by  being  forced  to  send  over  the  address  of  the  con- 
federates.    Conscious  that  the  charges  contained  m 
this  document  were  true^  and  the  requests  reason- 
able, they  addressed  themselves  craftily  to  the  avarice 
pf  the  King,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  They 
sent  a  letter  with  the  document,  stating,  that  con- 
cessions ^^  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  means  of 
raising  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crowu,  and  es- 
^blishing  religion  ^nd  civility  in  Ireland"     Bv^ti 
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Charles  was  no  longer  tinder  the  necessity  of  dis^ 
-sembling  with  his  parliament ;  he  issued  a  commis* 
sion  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond>  Clanricarde  and  others, 
empowering  them  to  treat  with  the  confederates ;  he 
removed  Parsons  from  the  government,  and  nomi* 
nated  Sir  H.  Tichbnme  in  his  stead. 

The  afiairs  of  the  confederates  were  now  in  a  pro* 
sperobs  condition.  Owen  O'Neill  obtuned  a  vic- 
tory over  Monroe  in  Ulster ;  the  Lords  Castlehaveii 
and  Muskeny  defeated  8ir  Charles  Vavasor  at  Kil- 
worth  in  Mimster,  and  confined  Inchiqnin  to  his 
garrisons.  Connaught  was  totally  at  their  disposal ; 
and,  through  the  rashness  of  Preston,  though  they  had 
suffered  a  defeat  near  Ross,  yet  Ormond,  having  been 
prevented  from  improving  his  victory  by  the  treachery 
of  the  parliamentarian  general  Lord  Lisle,  could  not 
boast  of  any  decisive  advantage.  Yet  the  violent 
party  in  the  Irish  privy  council  and  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  whose  neglect  had  reduced  the 
P!tx)testant  forces  to  so  low  an  ebb,  exclaimed  vio- 
lently against  any  negotiation  with  the  insmgents. 
To  remove  every  pretext  from  these  infuriate  bigots, 
Ormond  proposed  that  they  should  suggest  any  o- 
ther  mode  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
offered  to  continue  the  war,  if  they  would  supply 
him  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  one  half  in  money, 
and  the  rest  in  victuals. 

This  negotiation  proved  the  ruin  of  the  confede- 
rates, and  the  destruction  of  the  King.  This  was 
principally  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond, who  was  fer  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Lords  than  to  the  English  parliament.  His 
hatred  of  Popery  and  his  love  of  wealth  were  too 
powerful  for  his  loyalty ;  and  in  the  hope  of  some  &<^ 
voorable  circumstances  arising,  he  craftily  protractect 
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the  n^tiadons  until  his  insinceri^  was  manifest  to 
all,  and  his  royal  master  ruined.  IJnquestionably,  ui 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time,  the  wisest  plan 
would  haye  heen  to  assemble  a  new  parliament,  which 
would  instantly  have  superseded  the  council  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  to  have  united  the  royalists  and  confe*' 
flhrates  into  one  body.  The  Lords  of  the  Pale 
eagerly  desired  such  a  consummation ;  they  knew  the 
seccet  of  their  own  weakness.  Dissensions  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  supreme  council.  Some  violent 
ecdesiastics  had  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  splendour,  and 
denounced  their  more  moderate  brethren  as  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  jealousies  between  the 
new  and  old  Irish,  had  manifested  themselves  on* 
more  than  one  occasion ;  and  the  confederates  at 
once  envied  and  dreaded  the  power  and  popularity 
of  O'Neill.  Ormond  knew  all  these  circumstances  ; 
and  hoping  at  once  to  crush  Popery,  and  reap  some 
share  of  the  future  harvest  of  confiscations,  he  basely 
sacrificed,  to  these  unworthy  motives,  the  happiness 
of  his  country,  and  the  life  of  his  sovereign. 

The  cessation  of  anns  was  at  length  signed ;  for 
Onnond  steadily-  resisted  any  proposals  for  a  final  ar- 
rangement. The  confederates,  however,  grateful  for 
such  a  respite,  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  King ;  one  half  in  money,' 
and  the  other  half  in  cattle.  The  war  ought  now 
to  have  been  at  an  end ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  reasonable  pretext,  that  the  most  zealous 
royalist  could  adduce,  for  regarding,  the  confederates 
any  longer  as  enemies.  The  Charter  of  Graces,  for 
which  alone  ihey  contended,  had  been  purchased 
from  the  King  at  the  very  beginiung'  of  Ins  reign; 
The  conditions  which  it  contained  were  just  and 
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xataonaUe^  smk  as  a  monfircbf  aaaio«afi>K  th»wc^ 
£fge  of  hia  peo{^»  ought  to  have  conceded  in  an  ia- 
stout.  The  loyalty  of  these  noblemoi  to  theii  ao-» 
vereiga  was  unquestioned.;  they  were  all  animated 
with  a  generous  zeal  to  reseue  him  from  the  Pni^ 
tans ;  but»  by  the  eonlnTanoe  of  OiBipnd>  they  wsbb 
Icept  in  ^  hostile  posilioay  and  at  the  aanus  tame  pn^ 
vented  from  mddng  use  of  their  anus*. 

The  clergy  and  the  old  Irish  were  justly  dissade* 
fiedwith  the  truce,  whidb  had  dhecked  their  Ml  tide 
of  success^  and  weakened  their  sfciength  by  the  knn 
of  die  men  and  money  swt  to  aid  the  King  in  Bm^ 
lend ;  they,  however^  confined  tbemsf^ves  to  reraaii<* 
strances*  The  padiamentariansi  on  the  other  hand^ 
declared  that  this  aSianoe  with  Bnuderous  Papistic 
aa  they  designated  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  was  a  ery^* 
i^  aim  and  sent  ojod^rs  to  their  generals  toctian^^aid 
the  truce* 

Monroe  and  his  fi&wera  took  Hu^solemn  &cfMe 
0nd  c&9memty  which  had  been  fifawodby  the  Seoteii 
in  the  beginning  of  their  war  against  the  King.  He 
was  soon  after  tt>pointed>  by  the  English  parliament^ 
cc^nmander-in-chief  of  all  their  faroesy  and  directed 
to  lead  th^n  against  aU  opponents  of  their  CBOse. 
The  confirierates  now  eagerly  besought  Qrmond  to 
place  himself  at  thor  head,  and  lead  them  i^amsl 
the  Ulst«  Scots*  This  would,  however,  have  been 
fatal  to  ins  avaricious  views.  He  refused  to  pro* 
dsim  the  Scots  rebels ;  and  he  would  not  acbioi»* 
ledge  the  confederates  as  good  subjects.  He  pro* 
iesaed,  however,  his  willingness  to  employ  in  the 
King's  service  any  men  or  money  that  mi^  be 
placed  at  bis  disposal*  The  Catholic  Lords  wen 
not,  however,  now  so  foolishly  oonfident  in  Or* 
QKmd'a  inti^irity  as  thqr  had  been  \  toA  thej  in- 
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trartad  the  eonunand  of  the  focoes  wni  agaioai 
MoDKoe  to  the  Earl  of  Gastldbav^i.  Owen  0*» 
NeiU  was  piovoked  at  th»  djbtniat  laa&iiBBted  by 
tke  council  of  Kilkenny,  in  wttbboldiog  from  him 
die  command  of  the  forees  ^nployed  in  Ulstef. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  hare  foreseen)  that  the  cre^ 
diiKty  and  fi)Uy  of  the  confiBdeiatea  would  pvoiw 
the  ruin  of  their  cause,  and  to  have  deteimined  on  a 
separation  of  interests.  Casllehaven»  unsi^ported 
1^  O'Neill,  could  do  nofthMg ;  and  Momcoei  pei8»- 
¥anng  in  his  usual  inactivity,  the  campaign  in  the 
north  prodneed  no  iaB|>Qrtaiit  result. 

In  the  meantime,  a  deputatkin  from  the  Catholic 
een&derates  proceeded  to  lay  their  demands  bsfera 
die  King ;  and  a  committee  fimm  the  Protestants  oC 
SmUin  was  also  sent  over  t»  stale  their  piopossia 
for  the  padfication  of  the  country.  The  artidea 
presented  by  the  rival  parties  are  full  of  instruction; 
and  we  request  the  reader  to  compare  them  9tA&^ 
lively,  as  they  illustrate  the  objects  and  motives  of 
diis  potiacted  contest.  The  CathoUcs  demanded 
die  needom  of  their  religion,  and  a  repeal  of  the 

Smal  laws ;  a  £ree  parliament,  with  a  suspension  of 
Oyning's  Law  during  its  session ;  seminaries  in  Irfr» 
bnd  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  lawyers  and 
elergy ;  a  general  act  of  pardon  and  oUivion,  and  the 
reversal  of  all  attainders  against  those  who  had  shared 
in  the  war;  the  exclusion  nrom  the  Irish  parliament  of 
att  who  were  not  estated  and  resident  in  Ireland; 
an  act,  declaring  the  Irish  Parliament  independent 
of  that  in  England ;  an  act,  that  no  chief  governor 
should  retain  his  office  more  than  duee  years,  and 
iht^  during  that  time,  he  should  be  disquahfiad 
from  acquiring  new  lands  in  the  country ;  a  Parlia* 
msntaiy  inquiry  into  all  breanhes  of  quarter^  and 
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acts  of  inhumanity,  committed  on  either  side,  dimng 
the  contest ;  the  exclusion  of  all  who  had  heen  guilty 
of  such  crimes  from  the  act  of  oblivion,  and  their  pu* 
nishment  in  due  course  of  law.  **     On  the  granting  * 
of  these  popositions,  the  confederates  engaged  to* 
support  the  King  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
to  contribute  ten  thousand  men  immediately  £ot  fais' 
assistance  in  England. 

The  Protestant  deputation -demanded  ''  the  rigo« 
roFus  execution  of  all  penal  statutes  against  recti* 
sants ;  the  immediate  and  total  disarming  of  all  €&•' 
tholics  $  the  compelling  them  to  repair  all  damages* 
sustuned  by  Protestants;  ^e  puni^mient  of  aU' of- 
fences committed  by  recusants,  without  patdon  or 
initigation ;  the  vesting  of  all  the  estates  forfeited 
under  the  udministration  of  P^vsons  in  the  down  ; 
and,  after  satisfection  had  been  made  to  such  as  claim- 
ed under  the  acts  of  Parliament,  the  distribution  of  the 
residue  entirely  to  British  planters.''  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  at  the  time  jkhese  proposals  were 
made,  the  confederates  were  in  possession  of  the 
entire  kingdom,  except  Dublin  and  a  few  posts; 
and  that  six-sev^ths  of  the  property  and  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  were  Cathdlic.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  claims  then  made  by  the 
confederates  have  been  granted  by  degrees,  as  the 
hg^t  of  knowledge  has  become  ^aduaUy  more  dif- 
fused ;  though,  in  that  age,  the  system  advocated  by 
those  violent  Protestants  prevailed,  and  brought  on 
the  country  more  than  a  century  of  misery  and  de» 
gradation. 

Charles,  with  his  usual  ii^decision,  neither  ao 
tepted  nor  rejected  the  prcmosals  of  the  confederates. 
He  addressed  them  in  kind  and  soothing  terms ;  pa* 
iheticaUy  lamented  the  difl&culties  of  his  dtuatioa 
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assured  them  that  be  felt  a  tender  interest  in  their 
wel&re ;  and  then  threw  the  biffden  of  the  negotia* 
tion  on  the  Marqois  of  Onndnd.  This  fiital  vacil* 
kdon,  to  give  it  no  harsher  term,  was  ruinous. 
The  confederates  could  not  be  expected  to  rely  on 
the  simple  word  of  a  sovereign,  who  had  already  de« 
ceived  them  so  grossly  respecting  the  Charter  of  the 
Graces.  They  would  nol^  therdbre,  move  until  the . 
treaty, of  pacification  was  signed;  and  this  was  de^ 
iayed  by  itte  reluctance  of  Ohrmond,  undl  the  King^s 
G&use  was  hopeless. 

Li  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  an  unexpected 
revolution  took  place  in  Munster.  Inchiquin,  hav« 
ing  been  refused  the  office  of  Lord  President  by  the 
King,  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  made  him* 
self  master  of  Cork,  Youghall,  and  Kinsale,  from 
which  he  expelled  all  the  Catholic  inhabitants.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Lord  Esmond,  who  be- 
trayed Duncannon  to  the  parliamentary  f<»ces.  The 
Earl  of  Inchiquin  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
rbyal  race  of  the  O'Briens ;  but  there  was  never  a 
sdouige  of  Ireland  animated  by  a  greater  hatred  of 
his  countrymen.  Wheth^  fighting  for  the  King  or 
the  Parliament,  and  he  changed  sides  more  than 
once,  he  was  invariably  the  bitter  enemy  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  and  the  savage  pro&ner  of  those  reli^oUs 
edifices  in  which  the  ashes  of  his  oWn  ancestors  re« 

esed.  His  name  is  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
un$ter,  as  the  symbol  of  evciy  thing  that  is  wick* 
'ed  and  terrible.  Nurses  scare  their  children  by  the 
threat  of  calling  black  Morotigh  O^Brien  ;  and  the 
miperstitious  peasant  tells  of  the  curse  that  he  brought 
tipon  his  family,  and  the  fidiure  of  male  heirs  to  the 
thle  of  Inchiquin.  His  cruelty  on  one  occasion 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 
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Catholics  at  the  saqie  pluce ;  when  he  stormj^  Cufi 
shdy  he  porsned  the  fugitivea  into  the  splead^  c»f 
thediol  of  that  city,  called  from  its  sitii^tioQ  Tht 
Kock;  there  he  weFcileadjr  8laughtei;ed  the  unre* 
ai^tiiig  BHiltitude^  and  thft  blood  of  hq  lesa  thou 
tiirenty  prieste  poUuted  th^  sitfix^  of  the  God  of 
nerey* 

•  When  the  news  of  this  revolution,  reached  the 
dpuncil  at  Kilkennyy  ihey  dhreeted  Lord  Castleba* 
Tea  to  march  agamt  the  £a^l  of  Inchiqiiui^  while 
Preston  was  sent  to  besiege  Duncasnon.  The  Engr 
liah  parliament  aeem^  in  no^  hurry  to  succour  their 
new  partiaans.  D^cannon  waji  forced  to  surrend^ 
after  a  short  bujfc  vigorous  sii^e ;  and  CastlehayesE^ 
hftvitig  defeated  In^hiquiQ  in  thfi  fields  proceeded  t0 
Induce  dke  diferenl  castles  aV>ng  the  rivers  Liee  and 
Blackwajteir.  His  enl^ri^ea  were  crow9ed  widi 
siiccew ;  he  reduced  several  pbcea.  of  importance ; 
made  a  greait  number  of  leading  men  pris<xierB ;  and 
finaBy»  advancmg  to  th^  coacft,  bid  siege  to  Youg- 
haJif  tbosQ^  the  town  was  iteU  garrisoned,  and  &ir« 
tbcar  prote^ed  l^  two  parliamentary  frigates  that  lay 
in  the  hachoiir.  Castlehaven  directed  his  lieute- 
nant-general, Furcell,  to  attack  Croker's  woiki^ 
vhich  Ibnned  an  advanced  po^t  on  the  south  of  the 
walls,  while  he^  crossing  the  river  Blackwater,^  plant* 
ed  some  cannon  on  the  ferry  poipt,  which  juts  out 
opposite  the  town*  The  fire  of  Castlehaven's  guns 
destcoyed  one  oi  the  frigates ;  but  Purcell  was  de- 
iboted  in  a  sally  of  the  garrisop ;  and>  before  thia 
calamity  could  be  reniedi^>  the  siege  was  raised  1^ 
the  arrival  of  Lord  BroghilL  The  winter  soon  a^ 
ter  set  ini  and  military  operations  were  laid  aside  to 
newme  the  long  pending  negotiations* 

Qrmcmd  was  resQlv^  npt  to  grant  the  tesm  i^ 
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tiumded  by  the  e^^erates ;  and  they,  feeling  thift 
liiey  hid  been  more  moderate  than  tvhat  pnidence 
or  evm  justice  required,  reluaed  to  recede  from  a 
abgle  claim*  He  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  them  of 
the  expediency  of  assisting  the  King  as  promptly  as 
^oasibte.  They  very  properly  replied^  that  diey 
y/KuM  not  weaken  themselves  mitfl  the  signature  m 
the  treaty  had  secured  their  future  safety.  During 
Mb  delay,  Rinunccim,  Archbififtiop  of  Fermo,  an* 
imd  in  Ireland^  as  legate  from  the  Pope,  and 
Bhoiwed  himself  as  hdstile  to  any  pacification,  which 
did  not  secure  the  pubHc  establishment  of  the  Ro^ 
reoA  religion,  as  the  Ultra-|)rote8tiaits  were  to  terms 
that  granted  simple  toleration.  Charles,  harassed 
by  the  increasmg  difficdMes  of  his  afiairs,  and  amd- 
tHisly  hoping  tibat  the  promised  aid  from  Ireland 
would  retrieve  his  losses,  determined  to  employ  an^ 
other  negotiator,  since  he  found  Ormond  disobe- 
dient. This  envoy  was  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  whom,  fer  his  warm 
itttachment  to  the  royal  cause,  the  King  had  created 
£arl  of  Glamorgan.  He  found  the  confederates  in** 
tefoed  to  insist  on  more  favourable  terms  than  they 
had  previously  demanded,  in  consequence  of  Castle- 
haven's  recent  successes ;  but  he  had  influence  e^ 
aoogh  to  prevail  upon  them  to  make  both  a  public 
'<and  a  private  treaty ;  the  latter  of  which,  Glamorgan 
declared,  contained  terras  166  6ivourable  to  the  Ca* 
tholics,  to  be  published  at  a  time  when  the  rage 
against  Popery  absolutely  omonnted  to  a  national  tii'> 
«amty. 

Tiiare  has  been  a  long  dispute,  whether  GHamor- 
gan  did  not  exceed  his  instructions,  by  agreeing  to 
.oertain  articles  in  the  private  treaty ;  and  some  warrik 
defenders  of  Charles  assert^  that  the  Earl  oertahdy 
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exceeded  his  instructions.  The  question  is  not  reaQj 
important,  because  the  principal  additional  oonces* 
son  could  have  been  no  disgrace  to  the  King.  It 
was  simply  that  the  Catholics  should  pay  tithes  to 
their  own  ecclesiasticsi  and  the  Protestants  to  the 
teachers  of  their  own  church.  Protestant  historians^ 
however,  describe  this  artidci  and  a  statute  of  simi- 
lar tendency,  in  the  reign  of  James,  a  cruel  mockery ; 
because  that  many  ministers  of  the  establishment  had 
notoriously  no  congre^itions.  To  which  the  C^ 
tholic  writers  reply,  by  asking,  why  then  should  they 
be  paid  for  their  instruction  ?  And  it  has  not  been 
our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  satis&ctory  answer 
Co  the  question.  A  second  article  was,  ''  that  the 
churches  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  present 
possessors  ;*'  which  has  been  impugned  and  defend- 
ed on  the  same  grounds  as  the  preceding. 

Rinunccini,  and  the  Papal  party,  objected  to  the 
treaties,  as  not  sufficiently  securing  the  establishment 
of  the  ancient  religion ;  but  found  few  supporters 
among  the  laity.  The  legate,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
.land,  had  stopped  some  time  at  Paris;  and  had 
there  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  the  Queen 
.of  England,  then  at  the  French  court  soliciting  assist- 
.ance.  Her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  church,  of 
Rome,  and  extraordinary  influence  over  her  husband 
^ve  the  Wate  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  restore  the  influence  of  the  Holy  See  over  Ireland 
in  all  its  former  strength ;  but  he  fi>und  the  great  mar 
jority  of  the  Irish  leaders  little  disposed  to  the  cause  oi 
priestly  domination.  The  resistance  of  Rinun<;cini  to 
.the peace  has  been  made  the  subject  of  coimtless  invec- 
.iives ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  blamed,  when  he  had 
obtained  a  promise  of  more  favourable  terms  fioin 
one  whom  he  describes  in  his  Memoirs,,  as  ''  Quees 
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ov^r  tbe  King  bimsdi^  ziither  than  over  the  nap 
tion/; 

With  much  more  reason  Rinuncdni  objected  to 
the  treaty  with  Glamorgan  bein?  kept  secret.  He 
said,  that,  "  if  the  publication  of  these  articles  would 
offend  the  Protestant  royalists,  there  was  reason  to 
dread  that  the  Catholic  princes  on  the  Continent 
woudd  be' displeased  by  their  c(Micealment  ;*'  and  add- 
ed, ''  that  a  secret  treaty  might  easily  be  disowned 
by  the  King  and  his  ministers  whenever  it  was  their 
convenience  to  do  so.  "  The  latter  argument  made 
a  deep  impression,  especially  on  the  minds  of  the  old 
Jrish,  who  had  so  often  suffered  by  the  violation  of 
royid  promises ;  and  an  accidental  circumstance  soon 
proved  that  the  legate's  apprehensiona  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless. 

A  second  Sir  Charles  Coote,  for  the  former  had 
.been  killed  in  a  skirmish  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  had  been  sent  by  the  parliament  to  aid  Monroe 
in  Ulster,  and,  unlike  that  general,  soon  distinguish* 
ed  himself  by  zeal  and  activity.     He  advanced  into 
Connaught,  and  made  himself  master  of  Sligo,  and 
.extended  his   depredations  into   the  neighbouring 
counties.     Sir  James  DiUon  was  s«it  with  a  body 
^of  eight  hundred  men  to  aid  the  titular  Archbishop  oi 
.Tuam  in  recovering  this  important  post..    The  war- 
like prelate  assaulted  Sligo,  and  had  nearly  succeedr 
'ed,  when  his  soldiers  were  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
'aii^other  army  advancing  from  the  north.     Coote  sal- 
lied out»  attacked  the  Irish  army  in  its  retreat,  and 
fput  it  to  the  rout.     The  baggage  of  the  Archbishop 
•was  taken»  and  in  it  was  found  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
^hat  had  been  made  with  Glamorgan.     The  victori- 
ous general  immediately  transmitted  the  document  to 
:,the  English  parliament^  fay  whom  it  was  at  once  pulv> 


-lishedy-and  extensively  ebcubted  in  Britain  and  iii»> 
land. 

All  the  parties  to  die  Cvesty  were  now  in  a  riagu- 
larly  awkward  position ;  and  the  effi^rts  they  made  t0 
j»trteate  themselvesy  exhibit  scenes   of  treacfaeiV) 
ttettimess  usd  da{]iicity,  in  high  plaoes>  wfaioh  wowd 
he  hidicrous  if  fhey  weise  not  disgustkig.   The  King 
-M  the  example.     He  boldly  denied  having  gnrn. 
Glamorgan  any  author^  to  conchide  such  a  treaty ; 
he  deditfed  to  the  English  parKinnent  that  the  ozdy 
pinpose  for  which  the  Earl  had  been  sent  to  Lrelaiid 
^as  to  raise  fi>roes  im  his  Majesty's  servioe.     This 
lie  oontradiots  in  a  letter  to  ihe  Irish  privy  coimcil^ 
hi  i^ich  he  stiftesi  *^  that  it  is  possible  he  nii^|ift 
haw  thought  fit  to  have  given  ihe  Earl  of  Gkmor* 
gan  such  a  credential  as  might  give  him  credit  widi 
«he  Roman  Catholics^  in  ease  the  Mar^fois  (of  Op- 
mond)  shoiild  find  oocaefton  to  make  use  ei  hkia^ 
either  as  a  fbr^ier  assurance  to  them  of  -wlnt  he 
■should  privately  promise^  or  in  case  he  should  judge 
itneeessary  to  manage  '^ose  matters  for  their  greater 
'CCttifidence  apart  by  the  Earl,  of  whom  they  might 
he  less  jealous* "     To  complete  the  whole  inoonsis^ 
eeicy  of  his  excuses,  the  King  wrote  a  private  letter 
^  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  in  which  he  dedare^ 
-**  on  the  word  of  a  Christian,  he  never  intended  Gla- 
morgan should  treat  of  any  thing  without  his  (the 
Marquis's)  approbation,  much  less  his  knowledge. " 
<3h]lnoigan  next  appears  upon  the  stage ;  the  Loid 
•lieutenant  and  Lord  Digby,  affectii^  to  belefve 
flmt  he  had  exceeded  his  powers,  caused  him  to  be 
invested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  bxmght  Ibr 
-examination  bdbre  the  counciL     Ghunorsaa's  de- 
^nee  was  as  extfaordmary,  and  as  disgraoeftu,  as  any 
IMttt  e^  the  tfttnsflfctaoB.    He  ustoim^  Us  hearcn 
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\ff  dtdarmg,  that  '^  wbal  he  did  wbm  not,  as  he  con« 
eeived,  any  way  obligatory  on  his  Majesty ; "  to  which 
he  added,  after  some  recoUeetion,  ^*  and  yet  without 
any  just  l^emisk  of  my  honour,  honesty,-  or  consci- 
ence I  **  To  explain  this  strange  speech,  he  *  produ- 
ced a  de/eazancey  signed  the  day  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  and  by  the  same  parties.  It  declared 
that  the  E£»>1,  by  his  eitagagements,  no  way  intended, 
**  to  oblige  his  Majesty,  other  than  he  himself  should 
please,  after  he  had'  received  die  ten  Uiousand  men.' 
Yet  he  fidthfuDy  promised>  on  his  word  of  honour^' 
not  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  this  defeazance,  till 
he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  the 
fiilfiltfient  of  the  treaty ;  but  when  he  had  made  these 
exertions  be  was  td  be  relieved  from  all  Airtiier  res- 
ponsibility;  he  was  also  bound  by  oath,  never  *tQ 
diaclose  this  defeasance  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners* " 

■  The  King  sent  a  letter  t6  the  Irish  Privy 
Council,  ordermg  that  Glamorgan  should  be  de- 
tained a  prisoner ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote 
privately  to  Ormond,  ^*  ta  suspend  the  execution  of 
any  sentence  against  him,  until  the  King  was  in- 
formed fully  of  all  the  proceedings. "  It  will  not 
lessen  the  reader's  surprise  to  learn,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this  heat,  On»ond  had  long  before  re* 
ceived  instructions  from  the  King  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  confederates^'  on  tenns  nearly,  if  not 
rally,  as  fiivourable  to  the  Catholics,  as  those  granted 
by  Olamorgan. 

While  the  Earl  remained  in  pi»on,  be  received- 
two  letters  from  the  King,  one  aesigned  to  be  seen 
by  Ormond  and  Digby,  the  ofimr  private  and  con- 
fidential.    Both  are  still  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
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coUeotioii  of  numuscripts  at  the  British  Mtuetim  $ 
and  ikeff  illustiite  the  King^s  share  in  these  tiansac- 
tions  too  forcibly  to  be  omitted. 

The  first  is  the  ostensible  letter^  and  ms  trans* 
BEiitted  officially. 

<<  Glamoboak, 

"  I  must  clearly  t^  yoa,  both  you  and  I 
have  been  abused  in  this  business ;  for  you  have  been 
drawn  to  consent  to  conditions  b^ond  your  instmo- 
tionSy  and  your  treaty  hath  been  divulged  to  sll  the 
woikL  If  you  had  advised  with  my  Lord  Loeute- 
nsnty  as  you  promised  me,  all  this  had  been  helped. 
But  we  must  look  forward.  Wherefisre,  in  a  word» 
I  have  commanded  as  much  &vour  to  be  shewn  to 
yoU)  as  may  possibly  stand  with  my  service  or  safety ; 
and,  if  you  will  yet  trust  my  advice-— which  I  have 
commanded  Digby  to  give  you  freely — ^I  will  bring 
you  so  off>  that  you  may  be  still  useful  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  aUe  to  recompense  you  £ot  your  affeodoo* 
If  not,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say.  &it  I  will  not 
doubt  your  compliance  in  this,  since  it  so  higl^ 
concerns  the  good  of  all  my  crowns,  my  own  parti- 
cular, and  to  make  me  have  still  means  to  shew 
myself 

**  Your  most  assured  friend, 

**  Charles,  R.  "^ 

«  Oaford,  Feb.  3, 1646-6.  ** 

The  second  letter  was  sent  by  Sir  J.  Winter, 
Glamorgan's  cousin-german,  a  Roman  Cathotic  gen- 
tleman high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen^  and 
who  had  been  onoe  her  private  secretary.  Its  ad- 
dress is  much  more  familiar  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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^^  I  am  confident  diat  this  honest  trusty  beaver 
ynH  give  you  good  siuis&ction  why  I  have  not  in 
f^very  thing  done  as  you  desired ;  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  you  being  so  €ur  from  being  the  cause  ' 
thereof  that  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  the  trust  that  I  have  of  yon.  For  believe 
me^  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  make  you  suf* 
ht  in  my  opinion  l^  ill  offices*  Bat  of  this  and 
divers  other  things,  I  have  given  to  Sir  J.  Winter 
so  full  instructionBy  Uiot  I  will  say  no  more,  but 
^Mtlamj 

^  Your  assured  and  constant  firiend^ 

•    "  Charles,  IL  " 

«   Oxford,  Feb.  28,  1646-6.  " 

Before  these  letters  reached  Ireland,  Glamorgan 
had  been  liberated  on  bail.  At  the  first  news  of  his 
arrest,  the  conMerates  at  Kilkenny  determined  to 
rescue  him  by  force  of  arms ;  but,  learning  tiiat  the 
threatened  prosecution  was  a  mere  pretence,  they 
resolved  to  remain  quiet. 

We  have  detailed  the  transactions  with  Glamor- 
gan at  rather  disproportionate  length,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  of 
the  scandidous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  misre- 
presented by  seveztil  historians.  Clarendon  omits 
the  proceedings  altogether ;  and  his  silence  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  believed  the  King's  conduct 
indefensible.  Hume,  by  a  long  and  laboured  argu- 
ment, endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  entire  blame 
rests  on  Glamorgan;  and  declares,  that  the  King 
never  could  have  designed  to  show  such  favour  to 
the  Catholics.  Carte,  who  saw  the  original  docu- 
ments, by  suppressing  some,  and  misrepresenting 
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others,  labours  to  show,  that  the  ascendancy  of  ihe  ' 
Protestant  ohnrch  in  Ireknd  had  been  always  made 
by  Charles  a  primary  article  in  all  instructions  con- 
cerning the  peace.     And   Smdlett  declares,  that. 
^'  the  King  was  incapable  of  dissimulation.  '*     If 
there  be  any  person  who  entertains  any  hesitatiixk  in 
pronouncing  the  conduct  of  the  King  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  £ftlsehood,  his  doubts  must  be  removed  by 
the  perusal  of  the  two  following  letters,  addressed 
by  the  wretched  monarch  to  Lord  Glamorgan,  the  ori- 
ginals of  which  are  also  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.     The  first  is  partially  ostensible ;  but  the 
concluding  words  (printed  in  italics)  are  written  in 
cipher. 

"  Glamobgak, 

"  I  have  no  time,  nor  do  you  expect,  thai  I 
shall  make  unnecessary  repetitions  to  you.  Where- 
fore, referring  you  to  Digby  for  business,  this  is 
only  to  give  you  assurance  of  my  constant  friendship 
for  you,  which,  considering  the  general  defection  of 
common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort  requisite.  Howbeit, 
I.  know  you  cannot  but  be  confident  of  my  making 
good  all  instructions  and  promises  to  you  and  the 
Nuncio* 

*^  Your  most  assured  constant  friend, 

"  Charlbs,  R.  " 

"   Oxford,  April  6th,  1646.  ** 

The  other  letter  is  as  follows ;  and  its  contents 
decisively  prove,  that  Glamorgan's  concessions  to  the 
confederate  Catholics  had  the  King's  frill  consent 
and  approbation. 

^^  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too  much  coa« 
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Tage  to  be  dismayed  or  discouraged  at  the  usage  you 
have  had,  so  I  assure  you  that  my  estimation  of  you 
is  nothing  diminished  by  it,  but  rather  begets  in  me 
-a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation  to  us  ioth  $ 
Jbr  in  this  I  hold  myself  eqiLolly  interested  toith 
you.  Wherefore,  not  doubting  of  your  accustomed 
care  and  industry  in  my  service,  I  assure  you  of  the 
t;ontinuance  of  my  &vour  and  protection  to  you, 
imd  that  in  deeds,  more  than  in  words,  J  shall  ahetir 
myself  to  be, 

^'  Your  most  assured  constant  friend, 

"  Charles,  R,  " 

'<   Oxford,  Apra^thy  1646.  *' 

So  much  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Royal  martyr, 
in  his  disavowal  of  Glamorgan's  negotiations  I 

The  publication  of  the  defeazance,  and  the  re&sal 
of  Ormond  to  recognise  the  secret  articles  to  which 
Glamorgan  had  consented,  destroyed  the  little  re- 
mains of  haimony  in  the  council  of  the  confederates. 
The  Anglo-Irish  Lords  had  been  driven  to  revolt 
by  irresistible  compulsion,  and  were  anxious  to  con- 
clude the  war  on  any  terms.  The  old  Irish  were 
justly  su^icious  of  Ormond,  and  as  justly  indignant 
that  no  care  had  been  taken  of  their  peculiar  inte- 
rests in  either  of  the  treaties.  Rinunccini,  who 
knew  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Paris  be- 
tween Chjurles  and  the  Pope,  insisted  that  they  should 
wait  for  the  Pope's  peace*  The  Irish  clergy  declar- 
ed, that  no  terms  should  be  accepted  which  did  not 
include  the  ecclesiastical  articles  in  Glamoiigan's  se- 
cret treaty.  Meantime,  the  King's  affairs  had  be- 
come desperate ;  and  Ormond,  at  length .  awakened 
to  the  dangers  of  delay,  when  it  was  too  late,  con- 
sented to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  signed 
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the  treaty  with  the  confederates  on  the  28th  of 
Mareh  1646. 

Owen  O'Neill  had  heen,  during  all  this  time,  em- 
ployed in  training  his  forces,  and  making  such  prer 
parations  as  would  ensure  his  success*  He  oco- 
trived  to  bring  Monroe  to  an  engagement  at  Ben- 
burb;  and  though  the  Scottish  general  had  forces 
superior  to  the  Insh  in  number  and  discipline,  0'» 
Neill  completely  fiilfilled  Leven's  prophecy,  and 
gained  the  most  decisive  victory  that  had  occurred 
during  the  war.  While  preparing  to  in^rove  his 
success,  and  completely  expel  the  parliamentarians 
from  Ulster,  the  northern  general  received  a  letter 
from  Rinunccini,  requiring  him  to  march  into  Lein- 
ster,  to  overawe  the  confeda^ates.  The  nuncio  had 
not  only  disavowed  the  peace,  but  had  prevailed 
upon  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  to  join  with  him  in 
excommunicating  the  comnnssionerB  by  whom  it  had 
been  signed,  and  all  who  ventured  to  observe  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  denunciation,  the  heralds  i^ 
pointed  to  proclaim  the  treaty  were  videndy  assault- 
ed 'by  the  populace  in  several  towns ;  and  at  Lime- 
rick, the  mayor  and  king-at-arms  hardly  escaped 
with  thdur  lives.  Hie  Kmg  had  now  surrendmd 
himself  to  the  Scots ;  and  Ormond,  seeing  the  royal 
cause  hopeless,  began  to  negotiate  with  the  parlia- 
ment. The  violence  and  friry  of  the  nuncio  soon 
spread  ruin  through  the  anmes  of  die  confedeiates. 
Even  those  who  had  at  first  been  his  most  strenuous 
supporters,  became  alarmed  at  the  pernicious  conse^ 
quenees.  Charles  himself  unfr>rtunately  increased 
the  arrogance  of  this  haughty  prelate,  by  dedaiing, 
in  a  letter  to  Glanoigan,^  that,  if  he  could  contrive 

*"  Thk  kttir  was  iizst  paUialwd  on  the  CoBtiBeiil;  Vat 
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hv  aay  means  to  make  his  esci^  he  would  throw 
hunsdf  into  the  anns  of  the  nirncio.  Rinunocini, 
elated  by  such  a  pro^ct,  prevailed  on  I^reston  and 
O'Neill  to  join  lum,  and,  with  the  two  armieSy  laid 
siege  to  Dublin*  Lord  Dijgby,  who  was  in  Ireland 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  his  master's  service,  endeavoured  to  mo- 
derate the  stubbornness  of  Ormond.  Clanricarde 
made  similar  exertions  with  the  nuncio ;  but  both 
were  too  obstinate  to  be  moved. 

Ovte  must  hsve  been  aware  of  xti  esastettoe,  nnoe  lie  quotes, 
from  the  nuncio's  Memoirs,  the  pages  immpdiatdy  {meceding 
and  succeeding  that  in  which  it  occurs.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen,  that  it  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  his  defence  of 
Charles.     The  following  is  a  copy :— 

<<  I  am  not  so  strictly  guarded  but  that,  if  yon  send  to 
me  a  prudent  and  secret  person,  I  can  receive  a  letter,  and 
you  may  signify  to  me  your  mind ;  I  having  always  loved  you:r 
person  and  converaation,  which  I  ardently  wish  for  at  present 
more-ihan  ever,,  if  it  could  be  had  without  prejudice  to  you, 
whose  safety  is  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money,  by  pawning  my  kingdoms  for  that  pur<i- 
pose,  I  am  content  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them, 
Xwill  foUy  repay  that  money ;  and  tell  the  Nuncio,  that  if  once 
I  come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  exti^mely  to  be 
wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for  the  salce  of  England  as  Ire* 
land,  since  aQ  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despue  me,  I  will  do  it ;  and 
if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  if  in  any  future  tone  I 
foal  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdom  in 
dds  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in  the  next;  to 
which  I  hope  this  tribulation  wiU  omduct  me  at  last,  after  I 
have  satisfied  my  obligations  to  my  friends ;  to  none  of  whom 
I  am  so  much  obliged  as  to  yoursd^  whose  merhs  tewaxds  me 
exceed  all  expressions  that  can  be  used  by 

'  <*  Yotir  cQDstBBt  finoft^ 

**  OnAaT.iis  B* 
«  mweaaUe,  July  30, 1646.  *' 
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Ormond  was  soon  ayowedty  engaged  in  a  ne^:^ 
dation  with  the  parBamentanans ;  he  even  declared^ 
that  he  had  received  an  intimatioii  from  the  King  to> 
submit  to  that  party  rather  than  the  Irish.  Tha^ 
this  was  utterly  &lse,  is  clear  from  the  foUowing  le^. 
ter  of  Charles  :— *- 

^  The  laxge.  despatch,  from  yoiL  and 
Digby  of  the  second  and  third  of  December,  wi(& 
the  rail  account  of  your  London  treaty,  I  have  re- 
ceived by  several  messengers ;  thereby  finding,  with 
great  contentment,  that  I  am  no  ways  deceived  m 
my  confidence  of  you.  For  I  really  and  heartily 
approve  of  all  that  you  have  dbne  hitherto^  and,  lu 
particular,  concerning  Colonel  Preston  ;  but,  for  fur- 
ther directions,  I  can  only  say  that  you  must,  in  na 
ease,  submit  to  the  CW  JKy  *  and  that  you  endea- 
vour what  you  can  to  repiece  your  breach  with  the 
Irish,  in  case  you  can  do  it  with  honour  and  a  good 
conscience ;  both  which  are  so  rightly  understood 
by  you,  that  I  will  neither  trouble  you  nor  mvself 
with  more  particulars.  I  eommand  you  to  follow 
such  orders  as  the  queen  and  my  son  shall  send 
you ;  and  so  desiring  to  hear,  o^en  from  you,  I 
rest 

*'  Your  most  assured,  real,  ^lithful, 
"  and  constant  friend, 

'  "  Charles,  R." 

«  Newcastie,  Jan.  6, 1647.  " 

I 

While  the  council  of  the  confederates,  distractejl 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ttietttioD,  wbat  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  tiie  context,  that  these  ciphers  designate  the  Eng- 
Ivh  a^  Scottish  ^UtMoeQts. 
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by  the  violence  of  the  nuncio,  and  the  intemperate 
•seal  of  his  followers)  could  neither  be  persuaded  to 
laaintain  peace,  nor  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
Ormond  completed  his  treaty  with  the  English  par* 
iiament,  and  received  their  troops  into  Dublin.  The 
terms  fox  which  he  stipukted,  were  a  sum  of  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  pi> 
vate  expenses  during  the  war,  a  pension  of  three 
■ftousand  pounds  per  annum  for  his  wife,  and  per- 
mission to  reside  in  England,  on  condition  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  Puri- 
tans, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jones,  had  no 
sooner  obtained  possession  of  Dublin,  than  they 
treated  Ormond  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  con- 
tempt. Alarmed  fi>r  his  safe^,  he  hastily  embarked 
for  England,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when 
he  learned  that  the  parliament  had  given  coders  for 
his  arrest,  and  he  escaped  precipitately  to  France. 
O'Neill  had  long  demised  the  confederates ;  he  was 
now  equally  weary  of  the  nuncio,  whose  presumptu- ' 
ous  folly  had  given  disgust  to  every  reasonable  man 
in  his  own  pnrty.  Even  the  court  of  S;ome  had 
•signified  its  disapprobation  of  his  proceedings,  and 
rdnised  to  ratify  his  promises.  The  Catholic  armies, 
too,  had  been  generally  unsuccessfoL  Preston,  after 
having  gained  a  splendid  victory  near  Dublin,  failed 
to  improve  his  advantages,  and  soon  after  suffered  a 
defeat.  Inchiquin  gained  several  triumphs  over  the 
eonfederaies  in  Munster,  and  pu^ed  his  depreda- 
tions almost  to  the  walls  of  Kilkenny.  O'Neill  re- 
iiised  to  obey  the  general  council,  declaring  himself 
•the  soldier  of  the  nuncio.  At  this  crisis,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  O'Neill  to  negotiate  with  the  English  par- 
liament, whose  cause  he  foresaw  must  be  victorious, 
ftom  the  8ii{»erior  abilities  of  those  by  \idiom  it  was 
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flapported*  The  particulars  aie  lecorded  by  Lodloir^ 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confior 
with  the  Ulster  delegaites  by  the  Council  of  State. 
The  Irish  demanded  indemnity  for  the  past,  the  fi»> 
tore  secuxity  of  th^  estates,  and  liberty  of  con* 
seience.  Tney  complained  bitterly  o£  the  King^s 
dupUcity,  and  declared  that  they  wodd  have  made 
appHcation  to  the  pazHament  sooner,  had  not  die 
men  in  power  been  obstinately  determined  on  their 
•extirpation.  The  Puntans»  however,  hated  Popery 
too  sincerely  to  grant  it  tcdention,  and  die  tmity 
was  broken  off  abrupdy. 

The  defeat  of  die  conCbderates  under  Lord  Taafe 
by  the  Bail  of  Inchiquin,  so  alarmed  the  counc^  at 
Kilkenny,  that,  in  spite  of  the  nuncio's  exertiom,  it 
was  resolved  to  renew  the  treaty  that  had  been  coi^ 
eluded  with  Ormond,  and  die  Lords  Muskdry  and 
.Greofftey  Browne  were  sent  to  oonfer  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject  at  Paris.  By 
the  influence  of  the  nuncio^  ambassad(»8  were  also 
sent  to  solicit  asostanoe  firom  the  courts  of  Rome, 
Paris,  and  Madrid.  The  declining  influenceof  Bi» 
auncdni  was  also  shown  in  anouer  important  n** 
stance.  A  treadae  waa  pidiUshed  by  an  Inah  J^ 
suit,  advising  die  nation  to  throw  off  its  aHcgiaiiee 
to  die  English  crown,  and  choose  a  Catholic  prince 
aa  an  independent  sovereign.  The  council,  by  an 
overwhehning  majority,  voted  that  this  misdiievoaB 
work  flhould  be  pubUdy,  burned  by  die  «ft?nTft«* 
hangman. 

Muskeiry  and  Browne  on  their  arrival  in  Franee^ 
eamesdy  entreated  diat  Prince  Charles  ahodd  cone 
over  anid  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
royaHats,  a  measure  which  would  probaUy  have  pro* 
diftced  a  complete  revolution.    Tlus  was  refused; 
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bat  a  pomise  was  inade  tint  a  penon  shodd  soon 
be  sent  ovei^  onpowered  to  ^i^  the  oon&denites  every 
salB&ctioii ;  and  they  were  secretly  assured^  that  the^ 
pei6on  intended  was  Oimond. 

The  answers  reoeiTed  from  Rttis  and  Rome  oom^ 
^sted  the  destraction  of  Rinnnocini's  power.  The 
IV^  court  had  rofbsed  to  assist  the  oonfederatea 
WW  money  or  munitions  of  war,  and  had  further 
kA  ^m  at  liberty  to  make  any  terms  for  their  reH- 
mn,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time« 
They  now  determined  ta  make  a  truce  with  Inchi- 
fmn,  who  had  of  late  resolved  to  retinn  to  the 
King^s  jparty,  being  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude 
shown  him  by  the  parliament^  and  shocked  by  the 
abolition  of  royal  power  in  England. .  While  a  se^ 
oet  negotiation  was  proceeding,  the  Puritans  in 
Cork  and  Youghall,  suspecting  the  designs  of  their 
leader,  determined  to  seonre  these  towns ;  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  the  principal  leaders  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Inehiqnin  was  thus  fi^ced  inta 
a  premature  avowid  of  his  designs ;  and  the  nimcio 
became  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  armistice. 
He  denounced  this  treaty,  as  he  had  done  that  of 
1646,  with  the  most  intemperate  violepoe.  He  ex- 
ooumumcated  aU  those  by  whom  it  was  &Toured, 
and  denounced  an  interdict  against  the  phwes  where 
it  should  be  maintained.  But  these  spiritual  wefr* 
pons  had  been  used  so  often,  and  on  such  frivolous 
occasions  by  the  nuqeio,  that  they  were  no  longer 
finmidahle.  The  armistice  was  signed,  and  a  for«. 
raal  i^peal  made  to  the  Pope  against  Rinunoani'a 
eensures.  It  was  signed  by  two  Arahbishops,  twelve 
Bishops,  all  the  secular  Cleigy,  and  by  the  Jesuits^ 
the  Carmelites,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Angus* 
tMoBS,  Dominicans,  and  Francisoaiis. 
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The  nunciO)  and  the  6inall  portion  of  the  clergy  that 
adhered  to  him,  now  proposed,  that  O'Neill  should  ad« 
Tance  to  Kilkenny,  disperse  the  council  of  the  oonfe« 
derates,  and  assume  the  dictatorship  of  Ireland ;  but 
O'Neill  wanted  energy  of  character,  and,  besides,  was 
unwilling  to  shed  hlood,  unless  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  coun« 
cil ;  but  while  on  his  march,  the  armistice  was  eon* 
eluded,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  sr^ 
mies,  both  of  Inchiquin  and  Preston,  each  of  which 
was  fluperior  to  his  own*  .  By  an  exertion  of  the 
most  consummate  ability,  he  extricated  himself  irom 
these  difficulties,  and  retreated  with  little  loss  to  Ult 
ster,  while  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  SU'^ 
preme  council. 

Another  partisan  of  the  nuncio  was  the  Marquis 
of  Antrim,  who,  during  the  whole  struggle,  had  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  vanity  and  incapacity*  Through 
the  &vour  of  the  Queen,  on  whom  his  boasts  pro> 
duced  a  very  powerful  impression,  he  had  been  com- 
Busstoned  by  the  King  to  raise  a  body  of  forces  in 
Ulster,  to  assist  the  pnnects  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land* Though  he  had  £uled  to  execute  his  pa^ 
mises,  he  .soudted  now  the  appointment  of  chief 
governor  of  Ireland ;  and  finding  that  it  was  akeadf 
bestowed  on  Ormond,  he  resolved  to  harass  the  royal* 
ista,  whom  he  could  not  command*  He  appeared 
before  Wexford  with  a  body  of  Scotch  Higfalandeis 
and  discontented  Irish  ;  but  was  totally  defeated  b^ 
the  confederates*  He  then  entered  into  terms  mm 
Jones,  the  parliamentarian  governor,  and  was  per-t 
miited  by  huh  to  pass  with  Uie  relics  of  his  followii 
qrs  to  O'Neill's  quarters*  O'Neill  was  at  first  duped 
by  Antrim's  boasting,  and  placed  himself  under  his 
command ;  but  soon  discovering  his  inaignjfjciince^ 
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he  i:estm[xed  his  place  as  general  of  the  northero  Irish* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Rinunccini  sanctioned  the  ne^ 
gotiations  of  O'Neill  and  Antrim  with  the  Puritans, 
who  had  vowed  the  extirpation  of  Popery,  while  he 
denomiced  vengeance  on  all  who  treated  with  those 
who  were  willing  to  give  the  professors  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion  every  reasonable  security.  Such  ar^ 
the  inconsistencies  of  bigotry  and  £Einaticism. 

Ormond  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  much  more 
sincere  inclination  for  peace  than  he  had  previously 
manifested.  The  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  parliament  convinced  him  that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  that  party ;  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  King.  But  it  was  now  too 
late  :  the  confederates  could  no  longer  trust  a  man  who 
had  so  grossly  betrayed  the  confidence  which  they 
had  formerly  bestowed ;  and  Ormond  found  that  op- 
portimities  neglected  never  again  return.  He  pusn-^ 
ed  on  the  negotiations  with  a  vigour  quite  unlike  his 
former  tardiness  ;  and  was  stimulated  to  greater  speed 
by  the  following  letters^  which  he  received  from  the 
King>  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight : 

«  pEKONBE, 

**  Lest  you  might  be  misled  by  frJse 
rumours,  I  have  thought  fit  by  this  to  tell  you  my 
true  condition.  I  am  here  in  a  treaty ;  but  such  a 
one,  as  if  I  yield  not  to  all  that  is  proposed  to  me, 
I  must  be  a  dose  prisoner,  being  still  imder  restraint. 
Wherefore^  I  must  command  you  two  things ;  firstt 
to  obey  ell  my  wife's  commands ;  then,  not  to  obey 
any  public  command  of  mine,  until  I  let  ^ou  know 
J  am  free  from  restraint.  Lastly,  be  not  startled  at 
my  great  concessions  concemu)g  Ireland,  for  th^t 
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they  wQi  come  to  nothmg.    This  is  aD  at  thv  time 

firoiDy  « 

**  Your  moat  leal^  fiuihfbl,  constant  fmnd, 

"  Charles  RJ' 

«  Newport,  in0ttLiUof  Wights 
«  Oct.  10.  1648."  . 

'<  I  hope  before  this,  mine,  (^the  tenth 
of  this  month,  will  have  come  to  your  hands.  I 
sent  it  by  the  way  of  France.  This  is  not  only  t6 
confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve  of 
certain  commands  to  you ;  likewise,  to  command 
you  to  prosecute  certain  instructions,  until  I  shall, 
under  my  own  hand,  give  you  other  commands* 
And  though  you  will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  neiur,  or 
at  least  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  believe  it 
not ;  but  pursue  the  way  that  you  are  in  with  all 
possible  vigour.  Deliver  also  that  my  command  to 
all  your  friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way ;  because, 
otherwise,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  me,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Inchiquin.  So  being  confident  of  your 
punctual  observance  of  these  my  directions,  I  rest, 
'*  Your  most  real,  &ithful,  constant  fiiend, 

"  Charles  R." 

«  Newport,  Saturdayy 
«  aSM  Oct.  1648.** 

A  few  days  after  having  despatched  this  letter,  the 
King,  whom  sundry  historians  declare  '^  incapable  of 
dissimulation, "  declared  to  the  paitiatnestan^  com- 
missioners, who  remonstrated  agamst  Ormonde's  le- 
iiewing  his  treaty  with  the  Irish  : — *'  Since  the  first 
votes  passed  for  the  treaty  (between  the  King  and 
British  parliament)  in  August,  I  have  not  traosaci- 
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fid  any  affairs  concerning  Ireland,  but  with  you>  the 
commissioners^  in  relation  to  the  treaty  itself. " 

The  treaty  with  the  confederates  was,  howereri 
protracted  by  various  delays,  until  the  16th  of  J»» 
nuary  1649 ;  and,  before  any  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  the  pacification,  Charles  had  perished  on  a 
scaffold.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  particu- 
lars of  this  treaty,*  which,  by  the  King's  deaths  be- 
,came  waste  paper.  It  is  su&ient  to  say,  that  it  em- 
l)odied  the  greater  part  of  Glamoigan's  concessions, 
and  provided  for  the  summoning  of  a  new  parlia* 
inent ;  until  which  time  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  be  shared  by  a. council,  called  C<mi^ 
missioners  of  Trusty  elected  by  the  confederates. 

Thus  terminated  the  second  act  of  this  eventM 
drama.  The  &tal  catastrophe,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  terminated,  could  not  be  foreseen ;  and  every  one 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  the  distractions  of  the  coun- 
try were  at  an  end. 

The  wars  might  have  been  concluded  long  before, 
had  any  of  the  parties  acted  with  vigour,  consistency, 
or  honesty.  The  King's  notorious  duplicity,  mani- 
fested in  every  act  of  his  Irish  government,  made 
him  suspected  by  all.  The  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
Parsons,  Coote,  St  Leger  and  others,  prevented  the 
confederates  from  laying  down  their  arms,  until  suffi- 
cient security  had  been  given  for  their  lives  and  pro- 
peity.     Ormond,  avaricious  and  bigoted,  was  reluc- 

*  One  of  the  articles  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  It  pro- 
videSy  "  That  all  laws  prohifaitmg  ploughing  by  horse-tails,  and 
the  burning  of  oats  in  the  straw  (an  Irish  substitute  for  thrash-> 
ing-machines),  should  be  repealed.**  The  reformed  systenvs  of 
religion  and  agriculture  were  both  taught,  it  appears,  by  the 
comprehensive  agency  of  penal  laws. 
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tant  to  grant  such  security;  and  they  themselves  pre- 
vented O'Neill  £rom  obtaining  it  by  force.  The 
council  of  Kilkenny  yielded  to  ancient  prejudices, 
and  the  spleen  of  party.  The  fanaticism  of  Ri- 
nunccini  and  his  associates  created  a  new  source  of 
irreconcilable  discord.  And  finally,  O'Neill,  the 
only  man  who  could  have  saved  the  country,  was 
cursed,  by  the  support  of  the  intolerant  cleigy ;  and, 
*  justly  fearing  the  increase  of  their  power,  showed  in- 
decision, when  promptitude  was  most  necessary.  Bit* 
ter  was  the  penalty  paid  for  these  errors.  An  aven* 
ger  was  now  at  hiuid,  who  involved  the  foolish  and 
Sie  criminal  in  one  common  nun. 
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CHAPTER  L 

<  The  OromwMan  InoaaSah  1649. 
> 

The  presence  of  the  Maiqids  of  Onnondy  and  the. 
dq^artore  of  Rinunccmiy  seemed  to  promise  union  to- 
the  distrected  councils  of  the  confederate  Catholics. 
They  had  now  a  leader  to  whom  the  several  fiutions. 
had  at  difierent  times  tendered  sahmassion,  and  whom 
^bey  had  previously  solidted  to  place  himself  at  dieir 
head  with  almost  absolute  authcnity ;  taad  they  were 
freed  from  the  intrigues  of  the  prelate,  fi^  had  at 
length,  by  his  exoessiTe  arrogance,  disgusted  all  his 
supporteis.  But  the  curse  of  divided  councils  still 
continued,'  or  rather  the  evil  became  aggiavated*. 
The  confederates  hated  and  feared  O'NeiU,  the  per- 
ion  who  alone  could  have  met  the  able  generals  of 
thfe  parliament,  and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  Or* 
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mond  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  With  much  better 
reason,  they  viewed  with  su8pick>n  that  Royalist  party, 
of  which  Inchiqain  was  the  head,  knowing  that  its 
members  were  fully  as  averse  to  Popery  as  the  Puri- 
tans, and  were  driven  into  their  ranks  merely  by  their 
indignation  at  the  judicial  murder  of  the  King.  That 
Ormond  was  at  this  time  disposed  to  act  an  honest 
part,  is  undeniable^;  but  his  previous  conduct  for* 
nished  but  too  good  an  excuse  for  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  the  Commissioners  of  Trust,  though  not 
for  their  perverse  folly  in  opposing  plans  whose  wis* 
dom  they  could  not  controvert,  almost  for  the  sake 
of  showipg  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tluL^  they  possessed 
the  power  of  opposition. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  ruinous  jealousy  was 
the  scandalous  duplicity  of  the  late  King,  and  the 
reckless  profligacy  of  his  heir.  The  Iri^  had  been 
taught,  by  the  mission  of  jGlamorgan,  that  Charles 
was  willing  to  grant  them  terms  far  more  ^vourable 
than  those  ofiered  by  Ormond  ;•  ^ey  flibnsequently 
viewed  the  Marquis  as  the  secret  enemy  of  their 
cause,  and  suspected  that  he  would  labour  to  pre^' 
vent  them  from  enjoying  the  royal  graces.  Prmce 
Rupert,  who  commanded  the  royal  fleet  on  the  coast, 
encouvaged  these  opinions.;  and  from  jealousy,  of 
some  worse  motive,  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
thwart  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  Had  the  King,  as 
had  been  often  proposed,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  snd 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  these 
evils  would  have  been  alleviated,  perhaps  removed ; 
but  Charles  IL  possessed  not  the  spirit  for  such  an 
enterprise.  He  preferred  the  sa£st  mode  of  perjury 
and  insincerity ;  and  therdbre,  having  wasted  hvl 
time  until  IreUmd  was  lost  irrecovecably,  proceeded 
to  Scotland,  where  he  took  the  covenant* 
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,.  ^Ihe  prospects  of  the  Koyalists  at  this,  time  wen 
very  encouraging*  The  Parliamentarians  retained 
posaessioQ  only  of  Deny  and  Dablin,  with  some  ad- 
jacent postflu  Sir  Charles  Coote,  the  governor  of 
Deny,  was  ready  to  engage  with  that  party  whicb 
bad  the  fidrest  propect  of  success ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Dublin  were  well 
di^osed  to  join  Ormonde  their  ancient  leader*  One 
brief  but  vigorous  effort  would  have  saved  Ireland ; 
but  those  who  wielded  the  destinies  of  the  country 
were  destitute  of  vigour  or  exertion. 

The  capture  of  Dublin  would  have  ensured  the 
Royalists  the  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
this  was  accordingly  the  first  enterprise  they  resolved 
to  undertake.  But  such  was  the  n^lect  and  insin^ 
centy,  of  all  parties^  that  May  had  arrived  before  any 
active  preparations  were  made  to  take  the  field*  The 
•subsidies  promised  by  the  council  of  the  confederates 
at  Kilkenny  were  not  raised ;  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Trust  showed  bo  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  army.  Ormond  remonstrated  in  vain  against 
this  neglect ;  and  it  was  late  in  June  before  that» 
having  borrowed  some  small  sums  on  his  personal 
credit,  he  could  muster  a  respectable  body  of  troops* 
Fresh  mortifications  met  him  from  another  quarter. 
Prince  llupert,  whom  he  had  requested  to  blockade 
the  bay  of  Dublin^  while  he  pushed  the  siege  by 
tandy  positively  refused  obedience,  and  remained  with 
his  fleet  in  one  of  the  southern  harbours*  After  a 
vain  display  of  their  troops.  befoi;e  Dublin,  which 
Ormond  seems  to  have  expected  would  have  pro- 
4(u;ed  an  insurrection  of  the  Royalists  in  the  city,  it 
was  determined  to  reduce  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk,  before  besieging  the  capital ;  and  the 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  LoifL 
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Indhiqtiin.  Drogheda,  after  a  brief  iskge,  was  taken 
by  assault.  Dundalk,  thot^b  comtnanded  by  Moii^ 
surrendeted;  and  sevenl  caJsUes,  which  had  been 
seized  by  O'Neill,  were  redneed  by*  a  body  of  the 
confederates  under  Lord  Castlehaven. 

Before  Ormond's  army  could  be  teasseml^ed,  'die 
garrison  of  Dublin  was  reinforced  Irf  the  pariiament- 
ary  Colonels  Coote  and  Venables,  with  two  thounnd 
six  hundred  soldiers,  and  a  huge  supply  of  provinons 
and  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  news  armed 
that  Cromwell,  having  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
was  preparing  to  sail  over  to  Munster,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  jomed  by  several  of  the  Puritans.  It 
was  indeed  well  known  to  all  the  leaders,  tfiat'ihe 
Ultra-Protestants  in  Youghal,  Kinsale,  md  Corlr, 
were  secretly  inclined  to  fiivour  the  cause  of  ^ 
parliament ;  fi^r,  with  them,  hatred  of  Popery  was 
a  much  more  powerful  feeling  disn  love  of  their 
sovereign. 

A  council  of  vrar  Was  hdd  on  the  receipt  of  tins 
alarming  intelligence ;  and,  after  long  deliberitiDfi, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  Lord  Indiiquin,  vrith  eleven 
hundred  horse,  to  secure  the  province  of  Munsierl 
The  impolicy  of  weakening  an  army  abeady  inade* 
quate  to  the  operadons  that  had  been  undertaken, 
and  the  utter  absurdity  of  sending  such  a  trifling 
force  to  secure  an  entire  province,  are  sufficient 
obvious ;  yet  were  the  resolutions  of  the  council  not 
wholly  indefensible.  Jnchiquin  was  regarded  by  the 
confederates  with  equal  fear  and  hatred.  His  hands 
were  red  with  the  blood  of  their  murdered  brethren. 
His  unrelenting  enmity  to  their  religion  was  not  dis- 
guised, even  while  he  fought  in  their  ranks.  To 
remove  him,  therefore,  to  a  different  sphere  of  ac» 
tion,  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  confederates 
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Mievad  diafe  peace  could  be  preserved  in  their  camp. 
Oimond  consented  to  the  arrangement  from  a  dii^ 
ferent.  motive.  He  thought  that  the  fiuiatics  of 
Yonghal  might  be  kept  in  their  lojalty^  by  being 
^aced  under  a  commander  as  bigoted  as  themselves ; 
and  if  Cromwell  vras  excluded  fix)m  the  gandsoned. 
towns,  he  trusted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  country, 
and  an  active  gueiilla  waifiure,  would  &rce  him  to 
istum  home. 

The  army  of  the  confederates  still  seemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  capture  of  Dublin,  and  was  suocessfid 
in  reducing  several  important  posts  in  the  neigh» 
bourhood.  The  enemy,  thus  considerably  straiten- 
ed,.  had  great  difficult  in  procuring  foraee  for  their 
horses,  and  could  only  use.  a  meadow  close  to  the 
town,  which  was  commanded  by  a  little  village  called 
Baggatrath.  To  secure  and  fortify  this  village,  ap- 
peared to  the  besiegers  the  best  means  of  distressing 
the  garrison;  and  a  strong  detachment  under  generd 
Pureell  received  axden  to  intiendi  themselves  there 
during  the  night.  Though  the  detadunent  had  not 
to  advance  more  than  a  mile,  yet,  by.  some  unac- 
countable, mismanagement,  *  the  guides  lost  their 

*  There  is  some  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  calamity  was 
caused  hy  treachery.  The  native  Irish  and  the  priesdiood, 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  dreaded  Ormond  as  much  as 
Cromwell)  and  feared^  that  if  he  became  master  of  Dublin,  he 
would  treat  them  with  the  same  ix^juaftjipe  that  the  Irish  had 
he&re  received  from  the  Royalists,  and  were  oonsequentiy  un- 
willing to  see  him  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  indepen- 
dent of  their  assistance.  "When  Biely,  tiie  titular  primate,  was 
tried  four  years  after  tiiis  by  tiie  BepubUcaDs,  fisr  buning  tiie 
eastle  of  WicUow,  and  mmrdffing  the  garrison  dazing  a  ces- 
sation of  arms,  he  had  the  impudoioe  and  profligacy  to  plead, 
that  the  guides  led  the  detachment  astray  by  his  directions  ; 
and  for  this  piece  of  treachery  his  life  was  actually  spared,  not^ 
wJHwlMidiag  the  atrocity  of  hia  criaoef. 
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way,  and  PurccU  did  not  reach  the  ground  imti!  it 
was  almost  day-break*  When  Ormond  came  ta 
view  the  works,  he  found  that  they  had  been  scarcely 
begun,  and  that  the  garrison,  aware  of  the  impmt* 
ance  of  the  place,  was  about  to  make  a  vigorous  ntf* 
tack  on  his  detachment.  Under  these  drcumstahceSt 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  either  have  withdrawn 
the  troops,  or  brought  up  his  whole  army  to  coieer 
his  works.  He  did  neither,  but  returned  to  luft 
camp  at  Rathmines,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  I  The 
Marquis  had  not  been  in  bed  above  an  homv 
when  he  was  awakened  by  voUeja  of  shot;  and^ 
before  he  could  get  an  hundred  yards  .firom  hift 
tent,  the  remains  of  the  detachment  at  Baggatrath 
were  driven  into  his  lines.  A  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion  followed;  Inchiquin's  okl  soldiers 
threw  down  their  arms,  refusing  to  fight  against 
their  puritanical  brethren;  the  greater  part  of 
the  Irish  cavalry  galloped  from  the  field,  without 
striking  a  blow ;  two  regimeats  alone  could  be  fonn-^ 
ed,  and  they,  after  an  inefficient  charge,  were  brokeai. 
The  in&ntry,  surprised  and  badly  officered^  made  n» 
attempt  to  resist ;  and  the  ParHamentarians,  to  their 
own  great  astonishment,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
AH  ine  artillery,  tents,  baggage-carriages,  together 
with  the  military  chest,  ^U  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. About  tlu-ee  thousand  prisoners  were  takeo^ 
several  of  whom  were  murdered  in  cold  bloody  after 
laying  down  their  arms.  The  greater  part  of  those 
who  had  belonged  to  Inchiquin's  army  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  parliament. 

The  blame  of  this  calamity  was  thrown  on  th» 
Marquis  by  the  confederates,  and  by  him  again  on' 
the  Irish.  It  is  obvious,  that  both  wereguilty  oP 
what  must  at  least  be  cslled  great  errors^    Iuq  dehf» 
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kii  fortifying  Baggatrath  was  the  first,  cause  of  the 
evil ;  aad  that  certainly  must  be  attributed  to  the  ne-i 
g^igenoe  or  treachery  of  some  Irish  leaders*  But 
jirhat  are  we  to  say  of  the  general,  wha  went  to  sleep 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  saw  the  eeemy  preparing 
to  attack  his  lines  ? 

The  Marquis,  wearied  out  by  the  delays  and  sub- 
tecfiiges  of  the  confederates,  applied  again  to  O'Neill, 
who  was  as  anxious  as  himselt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dcistructive  dissensions  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Pale.  But  while  the  negotiations  yet 
lingered,  news  i^rrived  that  Cromwell  had  landed  in 
Dublin,  with  eight  thousand  foot,  four  thousand 
horsey  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and 
a.  vast  supply  of  all  the  munitions  of  war.  It  was 
at  first  intended,  that  Ireton  should  have  proceeded 
with  a  part  of  this  force  to  Munster ;  but  the  wind 
being .  un&vourable,  the  whole  fleet  was  forced  to 
come  into  Dublin ;  and  Cromwell  soon  saw  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  divide  his.  army. 

The  historians  of  Ireland,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  have  shown  a  wondrous  .  unanimity  in  vi- 
tuperating the  character  of  Cromwell  and  his  fol- 
lowers.  At  this  very  hour,  the  heaviest  execration 
which  an  Irish  peasant  can  pronounce  is,  '*  The 
curse  of  Cromwell  be  upon  you  I "  Every  moulder- 
ing castle,  every  prostrate  altar,  and  every  desolate 
place  of  worship,  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined 
by  the  Protector,  even  in  places  which  he  never  vi- 
sited ;  and  on  his  memory  b  thrown  the  infamy  of 
all  the  crimes  which  the  Royalists  and  Puritans  had 
Committed,  before  he  had  even  dreamed  of  conung 
to  the  country.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  artifices 
of  those  who  wished  to  persuade  the  Irish,  in  a  sub-» 
ae^pient  generatioui  to  take  up  arms  ia  defence  p( 
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the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  still  more  to  the  conduoi 
of  his  soldiera  and  their  descendants,  who  so  laag 
«wayed  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  Some  acconnt.  of 
the  materials  which  composed  the  invading  army  is 
necessary,  fcnr  understanding  the  sobseqnent  hislMy 
of  the  iiJandy  and  even  its  present  pohtical  coadH 
tion. 

«  Cromwelly  some  time  before  his  departure  for  li»* 
land,  had  begun  to  form  those  ambitious  projects 
which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  It  ww 
easy  to  discover,  that  the  wild  and  visionary  fanatics^ 
who  had  been  hitherto  his  most  strenuous  suppoitent 
would  be  &und  his  fiercest  antagonists,  when  they 
discovered  that  their  £ivourite  schemes  of  government 
would  not  be  realized.  The  LeveUers,  as  these  &• 
natics  were  called,  from  their  opposition  to  every  r»* 
tional  form  of  government^  were  intent  on  establish* 
ing  a  species  of  theocracy,  which  they  denominated^ 
'-'  the  dominion  of  the  Lord  and  his  saints."  They 
believed  themselves  the  chosen  of.  heaven ;  and  not 
a  few  laid  daim  to  supernatural  powers.  In  some 
of  the  pamphlets  and  sermons  published  at  the  pe* 
nod  of  their  highest  excitement,  we  find  them  sen- 
ously  proposing  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  Jews, 
previous  to  the  Section  of  Saul,  the  model  afier 
which  the  new  government  of  England  should  be 
fonned.  Such  schemes  would  now  be  received  with 
laughter,  as  general,  and  as  unextinguidiable,  as 
that  of  Homw^s  gods ;  but  at  the  time  of  whidi  we 
write,  they  were  seriously  adi^ited  by  men,  who,  in 
every  oUier  reiroect,  displayed  consummate  wisdom 
and  ability.  The  expedition  to  Ireland  affinded 
Cromwell  an  opportunity  of  removing  these  bands 
of  gloomy  enthusiasts ;  and  the  troops  destined  fiv 
the  iBvaaion  eoosiBted  of  the  most  violeiit  and  Su^ 
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tieal  part  of  the  English  army.  When  the  batta^' 
fions  were  assembled  at  Bristol,  the  object  of  the  se- 
lection that  had  been  made  could  no  longer  be  con- 
eteled ;  just  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  the  toil- 
Wom  soldiofSi  and  they  unanimously  refused  to  em- 
bark. The  influence  of  Cromwell  ¥ras  neoessary  to 
^ell  this  dangerous  mutiny ; — he  came  suddenly  a- 
mongst  them,  and  all  their  complaints  were  hushed 
to  silence.  At  the  same  time,  their  preachers  la* 
boured  strenuously  to  work  upon  their  spiritual 
pride.  They  were  compared  to  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceeding to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan ;  and  described  as  the  chosen  instruments  by 
•winch  Heaven  was  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  establish  in  its  stead  the  kingdom  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  Arguments  addressed  to  supersti- 
tion or  enthusiasm  have  rarely  £uled.  The  leveUers 
anbaiked  with  an  ardent  zeal,  that  contrasted  strange^ 
ly  with  their  former  reluctance ;  though  there  were,  at 
times,  some  misgivings,  that  they  were  to  be  offlnred 
up  as  a  holocaust,  before  the  pimfication  of  Ireland 
mm  the  abominations  of  Popery  could  be  complete^* 
ly  emscted. 

The  puritanical  garrison  of  Dublin  received  with, 
joy  men  whose  pious  zeal  &r  exceeded  their  own; 
and,  as  enthusiasm  is  infectious,  soon  learned  to 
imitate  then*  extravagances.  Tlie  niDst  remarkable 
feature  in  the  characters  of  these  &natics  was  a  furi- 
ous hatred  of  Popery — a  religion  which  they  only, 
knew  by  name,  but  which  they  finnly  believed  to 
be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  which,  if 
permitted  to  exist,  would  bring  down  vengeance  on 
the  land.  Their  pious  rage  was  principally  directed 
against  the  cross,  which  they  unhesitatingly  stigma- 
tized as  the-  '*  maik  of  the  beast  i*  and,  wilJi  strange 
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ioconsistency,  laboured  to  destroy  ev^  symbol .  ol 
that  from  which  alone  they  professed  to  expect  sal- 
vation. *  Memorials  of  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  may  still  be  found  in  the  descendants  of  these 
adventurers.  The  misapplication  of  Jewisli  history 
to  the  circumstances  of  Christian  communities,.  asiA 
a  perverted  ingenuity  in  interpreting  the  Apocalypse, 
^ill  characterize  the  successors  of  Cromwell's  Porir 
tans.f 

*  A  whimsical  instance  of  similar  feelings  in  tSie  descend* 
ants  of  the  Cromwellians  was  exhibited  some  few  years  ago  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  commmiion-table,  in  the  church  of 
Youghal,  stands  in  a  recess  projecting  beyond  the  walla  of  tb* 
church.  It  was  resolFcd  to  ornament  the  sides  of  the  recess 
widi  stucco,  and  with  tablets  containing  the  creed,  the  com- 
mandments, &c.  Unfortunately,  the  artist  employed  to  execute 
the  work  introduced  two  crosses,  as  appropriate  ornaments  in 
tlie  basti  rdievi  arches.  Had  the  Pope  come  in  person  to  ce^ 
lebrate  hi^  mass  in  the  church,  greater  ind^natiom  could  not 
have  he&k  dbplayed  by  the  pious  Protestants  of  YonghaL  Tbqr 
averred,  that  the  image  of  Baal  had  been  erected  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  threatened  a  thousand  nameless  desecrations,  unle^ 
the  obnoxious  emblem  was  removed.  After  a  brief  stm^^  be^ 
tween  common  sense  and  bigotry,  the  crosses,  which  really  look** 
ed  very  pretty,  were  e&ced,  and,  in  their  place,  two  unmeaning 
lumps  of  plaster  erected,  with  the  words  **  Holy  Bible  "  be- 
neadi — an  announcement  as  necessary,  as  **  This  is  a  horse, " 
4lnd  **  This  is  a  tree,  **  in'  the  iniimcy  of  painting. 
'  There  were  a  few  who  defended  the  crosses,  and  they  vntt, 
at  once  set  down  ^Papists.  Some  others  laughed  at  the  en** 
tire  proceeding,  and  were  of  course  stigmatized  as  infidels. 

f  The  following  hymn,  in  which  Babylon  typifies  the  church 
df  Rome,  is  frequently  sung  in  die  public  worship  of  somtf 
tectarians.     I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  date,  or  the 
jmthor  of  the  sublime  production. 

<'  In  Gabriers  hand  a  mighty  stGtae,^ 
Stands  a  &ir  type  of  Babylon ; 
*  Prophets  rejoice,  and  all  ye  saints, 
;Qod  shall  avenge  yoor  long  complaints. ' 
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'  It  is  a  stnuige  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, that  the  soldiers  sent  into  Ireland  as  victims^ 
eYentuaUy  obtained  wealth  and  estates,  while  their 
brethren,  retained  in  England  by  special  &vour,  sunk,- 
afier  the  Restoration,  into  poverty  and  contempt.  The 
Levellers  established  their  dominion  over  the  ^est 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  wrested  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Normans,  the  broad  lands  which  their 
ancestors  had  acquired  under  the  Plantagenets.  Few 
of  the  estates  acquired  by  the  followers  of  Strongbow 
and  H«:iry  II.  were  preserved  to  their  posterity; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  fa- 
milies now  in  Ireland  were  founded  by  those  vete* 
fans  whom  Cromwell  led  into  the  country. 

The  charge  of  sanguinary  cruelty  brought  against 
the  Cromwellian  army,  is  not  true  to  the  great  ex- 
tent which  has  been  charged*  TlK)ugh  there  were 
in  the  army  several  officers  as  cruel  as  the  blood- 
^irsty  Sankey,  who  seemed  to  revel  in  slaughter* 
there  were  others  who  possessed  more  humane  feel-, 
ings,  and  laboured  to  restrain  such  barbarous  ex- 
cesses, as  breaches  of  quarter  and  murders  in  cold 
blood.  It  may  also  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  ex- 
cuse the  Cromwellians,  that  they  firmly  believed  that 
the  civil  war  was  actually  a  contest  for  estaUishing 
Popery  in  Ireland,  and  massacring  all  the  Protes- 
tants and  all  the  English.  They  consequently  look- 
ed upon  all.  Papists  as  men  beyond  the  pale  of  the 

**  He  said,  and  dreadful  as  he  stood. 
He  plunged  die  millstqne  in  the  flood ; 
•  Thus  terribly  shall  Babel  ftU, 
And  never  more  be  found  at  all !  * 

The  author  assures  his  readers,  that  he  has  very  frequently 
heard  this  precious  piece  of  nonsense  sung  as  a  hymn  in  several 
fiwffnting  chapels  in  Ireland. 
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]aw  of  nations,  and  not  entitled  to  the  protecdon 
afforded  by  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  Sankey 
indeed  openly  avowed,  that  ^'  no  fidth  ongfat  to  be 
kept  with  Papists;"  and  was  with  difficulty  pre* 
vented  by  Lreton  from  acting  on.  dus  detestabb 
maxim.  These  feelings  were  ke^t  alive  in  succeed- 
ing  years  by  traditionary  songs,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Papists  were  detailed 
with  as  little  regard  to  truth  as  poetry,  but  nidndi, 
in  an  age  not  yet  quite  gone  by,  were  honoured  with 
more  reverence  th^  could  be  afforded  to  the  strains 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  * 
■  The  opinions  of  die  Cromwellians  respecting  the 
connection  between  Irdand  and  Enghmd,  diough 
sufficiently  strange  and  absurd,  were  such  as-  were 

.  **  Two  brief  apeeiiiiens  pf  these  wUl  be  mSBaimtt  m  a.col- 
lection  of  the  IriBh  Jacobite  Relics  is  about  to  be  puhUshed  1^^ 
a  gentleiban  who  has  already  done  much  to  preserve  the  tra* 
ditionary  literature  of  bis  country.  One  commences  with  die 
fi>llowingdeleetable  stanaa.- 

"  A  curse  upon  the  papishes ! 
Because  they  did  conspire. 
To  blow  up  kmg  and  parliament, 
With  gun  and  gunpowdtrfe  '* 

The  rhymes  of  another  are  scarcely  less  whimsicaL 

"  Xu  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
Look  back  to  the  year  ibrty-one. 
When  thousands  that  lie  in  the  dust. 
Were  murdered  by  the  dan.  ** 

The  seventeenth,  century  prodtioed  one  loyal  atsve  which 
may  match  with  the  pnsoediag. 

**  Row  de  dow  dow, 

The  French  are  a  coming; 
Lock  up  your  doors, 
And  bury  your  movey*  ** 
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acted  upon  by  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  They  believed 
that  the  people  of  England  had  absolute  right  and 
authority  over  Ireland ;  and  consequently,  that  any 
resistance  to  whatever  government  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Britain,  was  an  act  of  rebellion.  The 
Irish  were  now  in  arms  for  their  King  against  the 
Parliament;  but  by  this  curious  argument  it  was 
established,  that  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  was  iden- 
tical with  treason.  By  a  similar  process  of  reason- 
ing, the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  those  who  sup- 
ported their  rightful  monarch,  James  II.,  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  justified.  But  the  Irish 
Patliament  of  that  day  improved  on  the  principle, 
-and  decreed  several  confiscations  for  acts  of  what 
they  called  treason,  committed  on  the  very  day  that 
Wiiliara  landed  in  Torbay. 
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CHAPTER  n; 

The  Cromwellian  War* 

Cromwell  having  waited  some  time  in  Dublin,  ti» 
refresh  his  anny,  and  to  settle  the  civil  and  military 
government,  he  then  determined  to  besiege  Drogue- 
da,  then  called  Tredagh,  and  advanced  against  the 
place  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  town, 
was  garrisoned  by  Sir  A.  Aston,  with  two  thousand 
picked  soldiers  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  besides 
several  volunteers.  On  coming  before  the  town, 
Cromwell  sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  governor^ 
which  was  peremptorily  r^ected,  and  a  blockade  ac* 
cordingly  commenced.  The  besiegers  were  delayed 
some  time  by  the  want  of  artillery ;  but  when  the 
cannon  arrived  firom  Dublin,  they  opened  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  their  batteries,  which  the  walls  of 
Drogheda  were  unable  to  resist.  A  practicable 
breach  was  soon  effected,  but  the  attempt  at  storm- 
ing was  twice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Crom- 
well rallied  his  men  to  a  third  effort,  and  placed 
himself  at  their  head.  The  resistance  was  vigorous ; 
but  the  Irish  Colonel  Wall,  being  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  his  soldiers  were  so  dismayed  that 
they  threw  down  their  arms  on  the  promise  of  quar- 
ter, and  the  Parliamentarians  forced  their  way  into 
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ihe  town*  Though  quarter  had  been  promised  by 
his  officers,  Cromwell  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment, and  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  the 
sword.  The  inhuman  massacre  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  two  foUowing  days.  Thirty  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  Drogheda  alone  survived;  and  these, 
.by  a  dubious  mercy,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
plantations. 

•  The  excuse  for  this  atrocious  barbarity,  was  the 
necessity  of  striking  immediate  terror  into  the  Irish, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  future  qpposition. 
it  &iled,  as  such  detestable  policy  always  must ;  and, 
had  Owen  O'Neill  lived,  the  effect  would  have  beeu 
the  direct  contrary. 

Wearied  out  by  the  foUies  and  jealousies  of  the 
confederates,  who  seemed  determined  to  do  nothing 
for  their  own  preservation,  and  to  prevent  all  others 
from  ejecting  it  as  far  as  they  could,  Ormond  hast- 
tened  to  conclude  his  treaty  with  O'Neill ;  and  that 
leader  put  his  army  in  motion  to  join  the  Royalists* 
He  ordered  the  general  who  commanded  his  advan- 
ced guard  to  avoid  an  engagement  when  there  was 
not  an  absolute  certainty  of  success,  and  to  trust 
to-  the  passes  and  the  season,  .which  would  defeat 
Cromwell  without  trouble  or  risk.  But,  while  the 
Ulster  general  was  advandng  with  his  main  body  to 
the  south,  he  was  attacked  by  a  defluxion  of  the 
knees,  a  disease  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
pair  of  poisoned  boots,  prepared  for  him  by  one 
Plunket,  an  agent  of  the  confederates.  Notwith* 
standing  his  sickness,  O'Neill  would  not  allow  the 
march  of  the  army  to  be  retarded,  and  was  conveyed 
in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The  motion, 
however,  aggravated  the  disease,  and  he  died  at 
Clough  Outer  Castle,     With  O'Neill  perished  the 
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bst  hope  of  tbe  Lriidi  causey  for  he  alone  vooU 

have  been  a  fit.  match.&«  Cromwell*    His  death,  al 

such  a  crisis^  is  probably  the  principal  ground  for 

the  sui^ioion  of  poison.    It  was  an  event  decisive 

of  the  fiite  of  the  Icingdoni.     Few  leadezs,  in  an* 

cient  or  modem  times,  merit  the  epithet  of  hono 

better  than  Owen  O'NeilL    He  left  tank,  statiaoi 

and  command  alvoad,  to  assist  his  countrymen  in 

their  struggle  for  their  nghts  and  prc^ierties.    He 

was  suceessfol  in  all  his  enterprises.;  and  he  nenK 

scdlied  his  laureb  by  treachery,  cruelty,  or  inhunuk 

nicy.     His  only  error  was,  that  he  did  not  treat  the 

coundl  of  Killcenny  as  Cromwell  afterwards  did  ths 

British  Parliament,  by  dispersing,  at  the  point  of 

the  bayonet,  an  imbecile  assemblv,  whose  folly  and 

atubbomness  was  manifestly  aocelesating  the  ruin  of 

the  country.    But  O'Neill  was  too  nobly  minded 

to  effect  even  a  good  purpose  by  criminal  means ; 

and  his  virtues  served  to  iiyuie  the  cause  which  he 

supported,  «noe  a  reverence  for  good  fiuth  kept  him 

from  taking- the  >onty  measures  which  would  ensure 

its  success. 

Cromwell  had  in  the  meantime  received  aconmta 
infermation  of.  the  dissensions  which  ^stracted.  the 
counsels  of  the  confederates,  and  hastened  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  their  folly.  He  sent  Venables  in« 
to  the  north  to  reduce  the  Ulster  Scots,  or  nther^ 
to  support  that  portion  of  them  which  was  indined 
to  &vour  his  designs.  He  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  advanced  along  the  sea-coast» 
through  the  county  of  Wicklow,  attended  by  the  fleet 
to  supply  his  men  with  provisions.  Before  leavii^ 
Dubim,  he  issued  two  proclamations,  which  were  of 
greater  value  than  doidMe  the  number  of  victories« 
One  forbade  his  soldiers,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
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x^^  any  injtiiy  fo  the  peaceable  inhabitants ;  thd  o^ 
tSfitr  strititly  enjoined  that  payment  shoitld  be  madd 
ttif-  all  provisions  sMrpplied  by  th^  peasants.  No 
pf«viotts  invadef  bad  fhotigbt  fit  to  conciliate  the 
l^easantry  by  ptDtnising  justioe  aiid  proteetidn*  The 
RoyaKst  atmyi  espeeitSly  that  portion  eomlftanded  by 
Btkchi^in,  had  tinted  the^utttfy  people  with  stfk^ 
ed  ii^ry  itnd  insult.  Even  the  confederates,  prou^ 
^theif  NcH^man  descent^  seized  the  property  of  ike 
tillers  of  the  soil  without  scruple*  From  this  time 
§(3fWatd,  the  option  b^^  to  gain  ground  that 
Crfittiwell  was  more  farvottraWy  disposed  towards^  the 
naike  .Irish,  than  the  Rejsl^sks  under  Ormond  and 
Incfaiquin,  or  the  descendants  of  the  original  invaders 
iwho  sat  in  the  Conncil  of  Kilkenny*  A^  far  as 
Obniwell  was  personaUy  eoncerned,  this  belief  se^ms 
Aort  to  have  been  grotinfd^etss  ;  bat  even  he  was  not 
stifiieiently  powerful  to  eheck  the  intolerent  hatred  of 
Popery,  which,  like  a  popular  frenzy,  had  seized  on  ibo 
people  of  England ;  and  he  contmued  to  act  un|tiH9il^ 
fy,  when  an  attempt  to  do  justice  would  have  aceof&«> 
pHshed  no  good  purpose,  and  might  probably  have^ 
caused  his  own  destruction. 

'tht  Maitjuis  of  Ormond  wa^  in  lAie  meantitne 
doomed  to  feel  the  evil  effects  of  that  wmt  of  oonfi*- 
denee  which  his^  own*  kisineerity  had  oeeasioYied»' 
The  Comsmssyoner^  of  Trust  watched  hi^  eteify  mo« 
iion  with  galling  jealousy.  The  ertdes>  $ii6pie^«9of 
his  designs,  denied  admittance  td  his  ganrisons^ 
thov^h  the  enemy  had  advanced  almost  to  their 
walls ;  and  he  had  not  the  power  of  removing  ft&m 
the  most  important  garrisons  tho^e  governors)  whose* 
treachery  or  incsqpacity  was  all  but  proved.  Cw«i- 
#ftfl,  too,  like  r^ilip^  of  MacedoA,  hadf  leaamed  ilie 
art  of  ^*  fighting  vFith  s^ver  npeimf  "  and  foundi  too 

VOL.  II.  B 
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many  ready  to  'sabrifice  their  honour  and  '^eir  coiift<^ 
try  &r  a  paltry  bribe.  But  it  is  ever  thus  in  a  na^ 
tion  divided  by  parties ;  no  man  feels  that  universal 
loVe  for  all  his  countrymen  which 'f<»rm8  the  very  es- 
sence of  patriotism  ;  and  many,  even  without  a  bribe^ 
will  be  found  ready  to  inflict  remediless  evils  on  their 
country  and  themselves,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  spil» 
ing  their  political  antagonists.  Thore  are  few  coun- 
tries which  cannot  iiimish' examples  of  this  crinmud 
folly,  but  none  more  abundantly  than  Ireland* 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  Cromwell,  with  nine 
thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Wexford :  he  would 
not  at  such  a  season  have  ventured  to  besiege  so  im- 
portant a  place,  if  he  had  not  had  some  reason  to  de- 
pend on  those  within  the  town,  who  were  disaffected 
to  Ormond  and  the  confederates.  In  £bU^,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  nuncio  through  the  kingdom,  were  sa 
filled  with  hatred  against  the  council  of  Kilkenny^ 
th^  they  were  determined  to  make  Cromwell  the  in-^ 
stfument  of  their  revenge,  even  though  such  conduct 
necessarily  involved  their  own  destruction.  The  town 
was  invested  on 'both  sides  before  the  inhabitants 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  a  Royalist  garrison. 

Ormond  silcceeded  •  in  supplying  Wexford  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  for  its  defence,  and  in-, 
trusted  the  command  of  the  town  to  ^ir  £.  -Butler, 
an  officer  of  great  merit ;  but,  imfortunately,  he  was 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Trust,  to  displace  Strafford,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
though  he  had  strong  reason  to  suspect  his  fidelity* 
Scarcely  had  Cromwell  opened  his  batteries,  on  a  re- 
mote quarter  of  thetown^  when  Strafford  betrayed  the 
castle  to  the  besiegers ;  and  as  there  was  no  time  to 
cutoff  the  communication,  the  capture  of  the  town  waa 
theoieoesgary  consequence.    The  honors  of  Droghe- 
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da  were  renewed  at  Wexford.  Cromwell  forbade  his 
soldiers  to  give  quarter — an  inhumanity  the  m6re  re- 
markable, as  his  own  men  had  suffered  but  little  loss. 
The  governor  and  some  others  attempted  to  escape 
by  swimming  their  horses  over  the  Slaney.  A  few 
succeeded  ;  the  rest,  among  whom  was  Sir  £•  But- 
ler, were  drowned.  The  loss  of  Wexford  was  a  se- 
vere shock  to  Ormond;  it  was  totally  unexpected, 
and  deranged  all  his  plans.  He  had  calculated  that 
such  a  siege  would  have  delayed  Cromwell's  army  for 
several  weeks,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  could 
procure  such  reinforcements  from  Ulster  and  Munster, 
as  would  make  him  more  than  a  match  for  the  Parli- 
mentary  army,  enfeebled  by  Scitigue,  and  the  diseases 
incident  to  the  season.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mor- 
tification he  was  doomed  to  experience.  He  learned 
at  the  same  time,  that  Coote  and  Venables  had  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Ulster ;  and  that,  in 
the  south,  a  conspiracy  had  been  detected  for  betray- 
ing Youghal  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

The  disaffection  in  the  southern  towns  was  princi* 
piaUy  owing  to  the  contrivances  of  Lord  Broghill,  the 
fifth  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  who  inherited 
all  his  Other's  abilities,  but  a  very  small  share  of  his 
integrity  and  honourable  principle.  He  was  born  at 
ids  Cither's  seat,  the  college  of  Youghal,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  strict  principles  of  the  Puritans — a  colo- 
ny of  whom,  from  Bristol,  had  been  plahted  in  the 
town  by  his  father.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war- with  the  confederates,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  which  his  father  had  raised  among  his 
.own  tenantry ;  and  displayed  equal  ability  and  val- 
ottr  in  the  field.  After  the  peace  of  1646^  he  with- 
drew himself  from  Irish  affairs,  being  indienant  at 
-ihe  legal  toleration  of  Popery,  which  he  beueved  to 
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be  both  dtngefouB  and  siiifid.  He  conUmiedy 
ever,  to  cofrespond  with  Ormond,  whose  real  sen* 
timents  accorded  with  his  own;  and  at  bis  insti- 
gatioii,  undertook  a  joumej  to  Holland,  in  cnrder  to 
persuade  King  Charles  to  come  in  person  to  Ireland* 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  thioogh  London, 
in  his  way ;  but  he  had  not  been .  long  in  that  city, 
when  he  was  astonished  by  a  personal  viaie  from 
CromwaU,  then  {preparing  for  his  Irish  expedition* 
CroniweU  mfenned  his  Lordship  that  all  his  pbns 
had  been  betrayed  to  the  council  of  state,  and  onbn 
issued  &r  his  arrest ;  but  that  he^  out  of  re^eei  fon 
Ibis  Lordship's  eharactert  had  iMtorfisred,  and  obCainr 
ed  pennissbn  to  gain  him  over,  if  poesiUe,  to  the 
side  oi  the  parliament*  Little  persuasion  was  ne- 
cessary ;  Bro^ill  consented  to  scrre  under  Cromr 
mmllf  against  his  fanner  associates ;  and  on  his  orri- 
?al  in  Ireland,  easily  raised  a  strong  force  among  the 
retainers  of  his  family.  Connected  from  his  earliest 
in^cy  with  the  Puritans  m  Munster,  he  speedily  open- 
ed a  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  different 
garrisons  in  the  south ;  and  they  were  now  ready  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  hrealdng  off,  what 
they  deemed  their  unholy  alhance,  with  the  confedo- 
ate  Catholics. 

So  alarmed  were  the  CpmmisaionerB  of  Trust  by 
the  loss  of  Wexibrd,  that  they  determined  to  aban- 
don Kilkenny,  and  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  such  a  scandalous  flight  by  Ormond.  The 
Marquis  behaved  in  this  emeigency  with  greater 
promptitude  and  ability  than  he  had  yet  displayed ; 
4md  he  was  zealously  seconded  by  Lord  Castlehavcn, 
the  only  one  of  the  confederate  Catholics  that  fe» 
posed  confidence  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    He 

sfcmngtbeued  the  gacnsonsof  PttDcaonoQ  and  Boa^^ 
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movmg  fioib  the  former  Roche  the  gdvemor,  a  crea* 
tore  of  the  CommtsaionerSy  and  intrusting  the  latter 
to  Lord  Taafe,  whose  abilities  he  overrated.  The 
Comnussioners  of  Trust  took  fire  at  theae  attempts 
of  the  Marquis  to  shake  off  their  authority,  and  in- 
aisted  that  Roche  should  be  restored,  though  I19 
candidly  declared  himself  inadequate  to  the  situa* 
tion.  But  the  Marquis  found  means  to  elude  the 
unreasonable  demand ;  and  Wogan,  whom  he  had 
appointed,  was  permitted  to  continue.  Soon  after, 
several  detachments  from  O'Neill's  army  joined  the 
confederate  forces ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  main 
body  di^rsed  aft»  the  death  of  their  gallant  leader, 
and  never  afterwards  reassembled* 
«  Cromwell  undertook  the  siege  of  Ross  in  per- 
son, while  a  detachment,  commanded  by  his  aon^ 
in-law  Ireton,  attacked  Dunoannon.  Ross  was  sur^ 
rendered,  after  the  cannon  had  played  twenty-four 
hours  against  ita  walls,  throuch  the  cowardice  or  in« 
eapacity  of  Lord  Taa&.  The  garrison  obtained 
bonou2»ble  terms,  being  permitted  to  retire  with  their 
arms  and  ba^age  to  Kilkenny.  The  Royalists  sooo 
after  received  a  severe  check  from  the  treadbery  of 
some  of  thdr  leaders.  In&rmation  was  reoeivea  of 
a  convoy  from  Dublin,  which  might  easily  be  inter* 
eepted  ;  and  Inchiquin  was  intrusted  with  the  com^ 
mand  of  a  detachment  fibr  the  purpose.  But  the 
plan  was  betrayed  as  soon  as  formed  to  the  Par* 
liamentarians,  and  Inchiquin's  attack  repulsed  with 
lofis. 

Some  compensation  for  these  losses  was  derived 
from  the  success  of  the  confederates  at  Duncannon. 
The  fort  was  invested  only  on  the  land  side ;  and 
LordOastlehaven  ventured  to  cross  the  estuary  on 
irhich  it  stands  in  an  open  boat,  to  consult  with  the 
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governor.  His  Lordship  having  viewed  {he  sRcui* 
tion  of  the  besiegers,  strenuously  recommended  it 
sally,  and  offered  to  send  over  eighty  horses  >tt> 
mount  the  picked  men  of  the  garrison  for  the  pur- 
pose. Wogan  approved  of  the  proposal,  but  doubf- 
ed>  tlie  practicability  of  sending  the  horsfes,  as  the 
distance  to  the  county  of  Waterfiml  was  at  leittt 
three  miles,  and  several  parliamentary  ships  lay  in 
the  bay.  Castlehaven,  however,  resolved  to  make 
ihe  attempt,  and  returned  to  his  quarters  for  the 
purpose.  Luckily  the  tide  became  favourable  ex- 
actly at  sunset,  and  the  hortes  were  ferried  over  in 
safety  without  being  discovered.  At  daybreak  Wogan 
made  a  sally.  Ireton's  army,  knowing  that  there 
had  been  no  cavalry  in  the  fort,  believed  that  they 
were  attacked  by  some  new  forces,  and  fled  in  sudr 
confusion,  that  part  of  their  artillery  was  lef^  behind. 
.  After  the  capture  of  Ross,  Cromwell  began  to  Ii^ 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Barrow,  in  order  to  effect 
a  passage  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  but  when  the 
woik  was  nearly  completed,  he  suddenly  changed  hia 
mind,  and  determined  to  besiege  Waterford.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  had  been  the  most  devoted 
partisans  of  the  nuncio,  and  were  consequently  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  coun«> 
cil  of  Kilkenny.  Even  the  approach  of  Cromwell 
was  insufficient  to  cure  them  of  their  insane  jea- 
lousies ;  for  they  obstinately  refused'  to  admit  a  gar- 
rison, and  treated  Lord  Castlehaven,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  Ormond,  with  such  disre- 
ffliect,  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  town.  The 
sight  of  Cromwell's  army,  however,  ahmned  them 
so  much,  that  they  solicited  Ormond  to  send^'the 
garrison  which  they  had  before  rejected,  and  he  im- 
mediately led  his  arn^y  to  their  rdlie£  .On  the.niaitb^ 
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U  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  leaders  to  attack 
X!!Jamck-on-Suir,  which  had  been  seized  by  one  of 
.  Cromwell's  detachments,  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
munication of  the  advancing  army  with  its  resources. 
Ormond  opposed  this  as  a  useless  delay ;  but  his 
.opinion  was  overruled  by  the  council  of  war,  and  a 
'detachment  under  Inchiquin  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  place.     Ormond  arrived  before  Waterford  about 
-  'dght  in  the  evening ;  and,  having  sent  for  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  informed  them  that  he  had  brought 
General  Ferral  to  their  assistance  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.     As  Ferral  had  served  under  O'Neill, 
and  was  consequently  one  of  the  nuncio's  party,  he 
was  received  without  any  opposition  ;  and  the  Mar- 
"quis  having  accomplished  his  design,  set  out  on  his 
Tetum  that  very  night.     In  the  morning  he  ap- 
proached Carrick,  which  he  expected  to  have  found 
in  the  possession  of  his  friends  ;  but  on  his  road  he 
was  met  by  Colonel  Power,  who  informed  him  that 
Inchiquin  had  given  up  the  enterprise  for  want  of 
implements  to  break  the  walls — a  resolution  the  more 
.  unfortunate,  as  we  learn,  from  Ludlow's  Memoirs, 
,  that  the  place  was  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  dra- 
goons, armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Clonmel,  and  determined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Water- 
ford,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Commissioners 
of  Trust  to  provide  provisions  for  the  army.  He 
inarched,  therefore,  with  only  a  part  of  the  army  to 
Waterford  by  night,  aiid  reached  a  hill  within  sight 
of  Cromwell's  camp  early  on  the  following  morning. 
From  thence  he  saw  the  Parliamentary  army  in  full 
tetreat,  and  in  such  confusion,  that  an  attack  upon 
their  rear  must  have  been  successful.  But  to'  effect 
rthis,  it  was  necessary  that  his  troops  should  -pass 
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through  the  city ;  and  the  coipoiatioOy  whose  ma€h 
lence  had  returned  with  the  prospect  of  security^  re- 
fused him  admission,  until  the  golden  opportunity 
was  irretrievahly  lost. 

On  the  return  of  the  Marquis  to  Clpnmel,  he  ha^ 
the  mortification  to  witness  the  discovery  of  an  in* 
trigue,  the  most  disgraceful  and  injurious  that  cm 
be  imagined.  Though  the  nuncio  had  d^parted^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  not 
resigned  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  hierocracy  io 
Ireland  ;  and  believing  that  Ormond  was  the  greatr 
est  impediment  to  this  consummation,  they  labour^ 
secretly,  but  strenuously,  to  counteract  his  me^ures. 
From  the  number  of  these  ecclesiastical  agitators,  th^ 
titular  bishop  of  Clogher  must  be  excepted.  Though 
originally  the  most  violent  supporter  of  the  nuncio^ 
he  had  formed,  on  closer  acquaintance,  such  a  high 
opinion  of  Ormond's  talents,  and  was  so  firmly  per^ 
fiuipded  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  saJva?- 
tion  of  the  country,  that  he  directed  all  his  energjjos 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  au- 
thority. We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  Htm 
^vils  that  had  arisen  fi:om  Lord  Antrim's  desire  of 
obtaining  the  government*  Disappointed  in  hi9 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  ^pointment  from  the  King, 
he  npw  intrigued  with  every  party,  and  shunned  no 
act  of  treachery  or  meanness  that  was  likely  to  assist 
him  in  ejecting  his  object.  He  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  Cromwell  by  means  of  bis  confessojv 
and  encouraged  him  to  make  the  successful  attempt 
on  Wexford;  he  instigated  the  citizens  of  Waterford 
to  refuse  a  garrison,  declaring  that  the  soldiers  were 
resolved  to  betray  the  city ;  and  he  laboured  to  perr 
suade  the  violent  Catholic  party,  already  well  dis^ 
posed  to  such  4  belief;  that  Incaiquia  was  spcrptl;^ 
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in  league  with  thq  parUusenl^  tnd  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  £Dr  the  ruin  of  the  confederates.  He  pro* 
duced  a  forged  instrument,  purporting  to  be  articles 
of  agreement  between  Inchiquin  and  Jones,  the  par* 
liamentary  governor  of  Dublin,  and  letters  vom 
Jones  directed  to  Inchiquin,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  intercepted.  After  having  done  all  the  misr 
duef  in  his  power  at  Waterford,  Antrim  determined 
to  excite  similar  sedition  at  Limerick ;  but,  on  his 
way,  he  was  met  by  Inchiquin  at  Clonmel,  who 
8t<^ped  him,  and  demanded  satisfactipn  for  his  in- 
famous calumnies.  Courage  formed  no  purt  of  Axk" 
trim's  redeeming  qualities ;  he  refuted  to  fight,  but 
made  the  only  other  reparation  in  his  power,  by 
(confessing  the  forgery  in  presence  of  the  Lord  Lieu<i> 
tenant  and  the  Commissioners  of  Trust.  Ormond 
was  too  timid  to  bring  the  in&mous  wretch  to  trial ; 
for  he  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  his  pu* 
nishment  would  be  attributed  to  political  hostility ; 
and  thus  Antrim  remained  at  liberty  to  contrive  fresh 
machinations.  Inchiquin  transmitted  a  copy  of  An- 
trim's confession  to  Jones,  with  a  letter  demanding 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  but  Jones,  about 
this  time,  died  of  the  plagUe,  and  so  the  matter 
ended. 

Af^er  raising  the  si^e  of  Waterford,  Cromwell 
found  his  forces  in  a  very  dangerous  situation  :  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  difficult  country* 
destitute  of  quarters  during  an  inclement  season* 
unable  to  advance,  and  exposed  to  be  attacked  at 
great  disadvantage  if  they  attempted  to  retreat.  But 
from  ^  these  difficulties  he  was  at  once  relieved,  by 
die  sudden  revolt  of  the  Puritans  in  the  8outh-ea$t 
of  Munster.  Taking  advantage  of  Inchiquin's  ab« 
3Qnce,  Lord  BroghiU  proceeded  towards  the  southern 
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garrisons  with  a  small  detachraent«  andmet  no  o^ 
position.  •  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Bandon,  •  and  even 
Cork,  opened  their  gates.  Dungarvan  was  taken 
after  a  slight  resistance ;  and  thus,  at  the  moment  of 
utmost  need,  Cromwell  obtained  excellent  winter- 
quarters,  and  the  means  of  direct  communication 
with  England. 

•  This  revolt  increased  the  jealousy  which  subsist- 
ed between  the  different  parties  in  the  Irish  army ; 
the  confederates  suspected  all  the  royalist  Protestants 
of  fiivouring  Cromwell,  and  preferring  the  indulgence 
of  religious  intolerance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
loyalty ;  the  native  Irish  extended  their  suspicions  to 
aU  of  English  descent,  and  deemed  themselves  the 
objects  of  -incurable  hatred  to  all  the  Anglo-Irish 
confederates,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The 
towns  were  confirmed  in  their  obstinate  resolution 
not  to  receive  garrisons.  Kilkenny,  from  old  asso« 
ciations  indeed,  submitted  to  obey  Ormond;  and 
Clonmel  was  prevailed  upon  to  admit  Hugh  O'Neill 
-with  a  body  of  Ulster  men  ;  but  Waterford  conti- 
nued to  refuse  obedience,  and  would  not  even  per- 
mit soldiers  to  pass  through  the  city.  As  it  had 
now  become  a  frontier  garrison,  Ormond  was  an- 
xious to  prevail  on  the  civic  authorities  to  change 
their  mad  resolutions,  and  went  in  person  with  his 
army  to  try  the  effect  of  remonstrance.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  found  General  Ferral  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Passage,  which  Cromwell  had 
taken  and  garrisoned  while  besieging  the  city.  Or- 
mond could  only  obtain  admittance  for  himself  and 
his  immediate  retinue.  He  proceeded  to  an  emi- 
nence, whence  he  could  command  a  view  of  Fetral's 
t>perations  ;  and  he  had  not  been  there  long  when 
he  saw  a  body  of  horse  marcl^ing  towards  the  toitf 
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M  such  good  ok'der  that  he  could  not  douht  but  that 
Ferral's  designs  had  been .  discovered,  and  his  regi- 
itient  in  danger  of  destruction.  Ormond  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  mayor,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
danger  to  which  the  governor  was  exposed,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  lead  some  regiments  throu^ 
the  town  to  his  assistance.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited, but  it  is  pot  the  less  true,  that  the  civic  au- 
thorities, though  they  distinctly  saw  the  danger  to 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  garrison  was  exposed, 
peremptorily  refused  a  passage  to  a  force  sufficient 
to  avert  the  calamity  I  Ormond  having  supplicated 
in  vain,  advanced,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers  and 
tome  personal  friends,  to  cover  Ferral's  retreat.  He 
had  not  advanced  more  than  a  few  miles,  when  he 
met  the  detachment  flying  in  k^oniusion.  He  -  drew 
up  his  followers, . about  fifty  in  number,  on. the  .side 
of  a  hill,  so  judiciously,  that  the  enemy,  believing 
that  a  considerable  reinforcement  had  arrived,  gave 
over  the  pursuit.  The  fort  of  Passage  was  a  place 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglected.  It  com- 
manded the  harbour  of  Waterford,  and  enabled  the 
Parliamentarians  to  intercept  the  commerce  of  the 
city.  Ormond,  therefore,  solicited  permission  to 
quarter  his  forces  in  huts  outside  the  weJI,  and  offer- 
ed, in  return,  to  reduce  the  fort.  But  the  citizens 
replied,  that  they  would  rather  endure  all  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  its  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  than  incur  the  hazard  of  starvation, 
by  providing  provisions  for  the  royal  army.  Or- 
mondy  unable  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  distri- 
buted his  soldiers  into  winter-quarters,  and  never 
was  able  to  assemble  them  again. 

The  winter  was  spent  by  the  Parliamentarians  in 
active  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and 
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by  the  Irish  in  idU  disputations.  Antrim  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  synod  of  the  Irish  cleigy  a 
dedamtion  against  the  Marquis  of  Oimond's  conti* 
nuance  in  the  government,  and  would  have  succeed- 
ed  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher*. 
He  also  failed  in  an  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Eling 
the  chief  government  of  Ireland,  though  his  preten- 
sions were  supported  by  Prince  Rupert.  Charles^ 
with  more  honour  than  he  usually  exhibited,  de- 
(glared  that  he  would  rather  lose^  the  kingdom  than 
offer  an  insdt  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  But 
these  intrigues  so  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
liord  Lieutenant,  that  he  began  to  despair.  He 
wrote  to  the  King,  stating  the  circumstances  of  bis 
situation,  and  entreating  the  royal  permission  to  re- 
tire, if  he  should  find  himself  still  prevented  bom 
doing  any  thing  effectual  for  the  royd  cause. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
The  CioMuullimn  Wat  vaiMkdwA 

A.  D.  1650. — In  the  month  of  January,  Cromwell 
opened  his  second  campaign,  by  advancing  s^;ainst  Kil- 
kenny, which  Colonel  Tickle  had  promised  to  betray 
into  his  hastds.  Be&re  his  amvol,  however,  thei 
plot  was  disooveped,  and  the  tfaitor  deaeit«^  pot  tcr 
death.  Cromwdl  consequently  was  forced  to  retire ; 
but  he  employed  his  soldiers  no  less  profitably,  in 
reducing  several  important  castles  and  towns  in  die 
covBties  of  Kiikenny  and  Tippcraiy«  Qnxicnd  now 
saw,  that  his  only  hope  of  raising  an  army  rested 
on  the  provinces  of  Connanght  and  Ulster ;  for  such 
a  spirit  of  fear  had  seized  on  the  gentry  in  Leinster^ 
that  there  was  not  a  single  castle  in  which  either  the 
governor  or  his  wife  was  not  anxious  to  midce  tem» 
with  the  ParhaHMntaiy  general.  Having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Leinster  to  Lord  Castlehaven, 
Ormond  proceeded  into  Connaught,  to  consult  with 
the  Marquis  of  Chnricarde  and  die  Catholic  bi- 
shop8»  Castlehaven  vi^rously  exerted  himself  for 
the  defence  of  the  provmce,  but  was  badly  support- 
ed by  the  confederates.  Several  opportunities  were 
afibrded  him  of  obtaining  deeisive  advantages  over 
Cromweir»  detachments,  but  he  eould  not  avaO  him« 
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self  of  them  for  want  of  troops,  the  Lords  of  the 
Pale  having  failed  to  send  their  promised  contin- 
gents. He  succeeded,  however,  in  taking  Athy, 
which  Cromwell  had  fortified  as  a  depot,  by  storm, 
and  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  Parliamentary  camp, 
requesting  that  his  men  should  be  treated  with  like 
civility  on  a  similar  occasion.  But  Cromwell  cared 
little  about  civility;  for  having  taken  Callan  and 
Gowran  a  few  days  after,  he  ordered  the  officers  to 
be  shot. 

The  greater  part  .of  the*county  of  Tipperary,  in« 
duding  the  towns  of  Cashel  and  Fethard,  *  with  the 

*  Ludlow,  whose  account  of  all  the  tranaactioiiB  m  Irelai)4 
before  he  came  to  the  country  is  nngularly  inaccurate,  says, 
&at  the  corporation  of  Fethard  sent  deputies  to  surrender  the 
lowli,  before  Cromwell  thought  of  approaching  it.  The  pre- 
vrnt  inhabitants  of  the  town  belieye,  that  it  was  not  taken  un-> 
til  after  an  obstinate  si^.  Both  opinions  are  wrong,  as  wiU 
be  seen  by  the  following  documents. 

Cromwell,  after  taking  Cashel,  marched  to  Fethard,  and,  ar- 
riving before  the  town  late  in  the  evening,  sent  a  trumpet  to 
smniBanthe  governor.     He  received  the  fidlowing  reply  >—    • 

^  For  Oliver  Cromwell,  General  of  the  Parliament  fioroes  now 

in  Ireland. 

**  Mat  it  flxask  tour  LoKnsHxr, 

*t  I  have  received  your  letter  about 
nne!tif  the  clock' this  night,  which  hour  I  conceive  to  be  un« 
reasonable  for  me  to  treat  with  you ;  yet,  if  your  Lordsh^ 
pleases  to  send  sufficient  hostages  in  for  such  as  I  will  employ 
to  treat  with  you,  I  will  be  ready  to  entrust  some  in  that  buai- 
iless.     Having  no  more  at  present,  I  remam, 

<<  Your  )uinour*8  friend  and  servant, 

«   PlKACK  BUTLVB.** 

**  From  the  garrison  of  Fethard, 

Feb*  2.  16  r^,  half  an  hoar  after  nine  of  the  dock  at  mffiL** 

The  artides  of  surrender  were  signed  the  following  mnmSpg 
at  six'  o'clock,  and  the  Faxiiamentary  gurisoa  Admitted  bdbit 
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ca^e  of  Cahir,  f  yielded  to  CromWell  without  op- 
position. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Cromwell  laid 
siege  to  Kilkenny,  the  garrison  df  which  was  great- 
ly weakened  by  the  plague.  The  governor,  Sit 
Walter  Butler,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  and,  after  a 
breach  had  been  made,  twice  repulsed  the  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  storm  the  town.  Cromwell  was 
about  to  retire,  when  he  received  a  message  from 
the  civic  authorities,  assuring  him  that  they  wer& 
anxious  for  a  surrender.  -A  third  assault  was  made>' 
and' defeated;,  but <Ireton  coming  up  with  fresh  for- 

eight.  The  articles  secure  the  inhabitants  protection  in  per- 
son and  property,  and  permit  the  garrison  to  retire  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  and  with  their  horses,  arms  and  ba^^^age. 

f  Gahir  was  held  by  Captain  Matthews,  who  had  marriedT 
the  Dowager-Baroness  ;  and,  from  the  strength  ofats  positiouj* 
a  fierce  resistance  was  expected.  Cromwell,  however,  sent 
Matthews  what  he  called  *'  a  thundering  summons,"  which 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.     The  following  is  a  copy  :— 

<<  To  Captain  Matthews,  commanding  the  Castle  of  Cahir.  a 

«  Sim 

'*  Having  brought  the  army  and  cannon  before  this, 
place,  according  to  my  usual  manner  in  summoning  places,  I 
thought  fit  to  o£kr  you  terms  honourable  for  soldiers,  that  you 
may  march  away  with  your  baggage,  arms  and  colours,  free 
from  injury  or  violence ;  but  if  I  be,  notwithstanding,  necessi- 
tated to  bend  my  cannon  upon  you,  you  must  expect  what  19 
Qsoal  in  such  cases.     To  avoid  blood,  this  is  offered  you  by 

**  Your  servant, 

*«    O.  CaOMWELL." 

**  For  the' Governor  of  Cahir  Castle, 
Feb.  24.  1^1." 

Matthews  stipulated  for  the  security  of  his  wife*s  jointure 
and  his  own  private  property,  in  addition  to  the  other  usual 
tdrms ;  and,  his  demands  being  granted,  surrendered  witMn  an 
hotu- after  reoeiving  the  sommoBS. 
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ce%  8nd  Casdehav^  having  declared  by  letter  tfaaf 
he  could  not  afford  assistance,  the  governor  made  a 
tignal  for  a  parley,  which  led  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 
Cronmell  granted  the  garrison  the  most  honooiabltf 
eonditions,  and,  as  they  marched  out,  cOfffpiiisieAted 
the  officers  and  soldiers  highly  on  their  gi^ant  de- 
fence ;  he  also  declared  that,  but  for  the  treachery  of 
the  civic  authorities,  he  would  have  raised  the  siege. 
From  Kilkenny,  Cromwell  marched  against  Clon-' 
nri,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Ht^h  0*Neill,  a  com* 
Bittider  worthy  of  his  illastriotts  naifte,  and  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Ulster  soldi^.  His  stmtmons  hav* 
ing  been  rejected  with  scorn,  he  opened  his  trenches 
etify  in  April,  and  soon  made  a  practicable  breach. 
The  first  attempt  to  storm  was  defeated  with  so 
nnch  slaughter,  that  the  in&ntry  refused  to  advance 
»  second  time,  and  Cromwell  was  forced  to  appeal 
to  the  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Henry  Langley'and  se-* 
yeral  other  officers  of  horse  gallantly  volunteered ; 
the  private  troopers  followed  the  example  of  their* 
officers,  and  a  second  storming  party  was  fonned  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  CuHn.  The  secDnd 
awsatitt  was  so  fierce,  that  the  Irish  were  driven  fit)m 
the  breach  ;  but  0*Neill  had  by  this  time  erected  a 
new  wall  at  the  head  of  the  street,  which  the  breach 
iacedf  and  lined  the  adjacent  houses  with  musketry. 
The  assa&nts  were  unable  to  overcome  this  new  ob- 
stacle. Culin  and  several  others  fell.  LangleyV 
left  hand  was  cut  off  by  a  blow  of  a  scythe  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  detachment  was  either  kiHed  or 
wounded.  In  these  two  assaults,  Cromwell  lost 
more  than  two  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  He 
would  not  venture  on  a  third ;  but  changed  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  determined  to  watt  the  slow  ef' 
fects  of  &mine.     O'Neifl  soon  begatr  to  feel  the 
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Umbt:  of  ammuiiitioii  and  provision,  .of  which  his 
supply  had  been  original^  but  scanty ;  and  sent  the 
most. pressing  entreaties  to  the  Marquis  of  Onnond 
to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  r 

Onnond  was  desirous  to  a£R)rd  early  relief  to  the 
gallant  garrison  of  Cloumel,  and  directed  Lord  Cas- 
tleconnel  and  the  Sheri£P  to  raise- the  coun^  of  Li<- 
nKriek.  The  gentry  of  the  county  met,  and  agreed 
to  ruse  three  hundred  horse  and  eleven  hundred  foot ; 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Trusts  who  declared,  that  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  contrary  to  etiquette  I  Castleconnel  ap« 
pointed  another  day  of  meetings  and  wrote  to  the 
Commissioners  for  instructions ;  but  they  were  con- 
tent with  their  success  in  controlling  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  did  not  vouchsafe  to  send 
an  answer.  The  gentlemen  of  Limerick,  not  know- 
ing how  to  act,  separated^  and  Clonmel  .was  thus 
abandoned  to  its  fiite. 

Oimond  next  .iqpplied  to  L(»d  Roche,  who  com- 
i  manded  in  the  western  part,  of  the.  county  of  Cork ; 
>  and  that  nobleman,  being  aided  by  the  titular  Bishop 
.  6f  Ross,  soon  raised  a  considerable  force,  so  &r  as 
.  regards  numbers ;  but  badly  armed,  iEuid  wholly  with- , 
,  out  discipline.  Against  these  Cromwell  detached 
» Lord  .Broghill,  with  a  select  body  of  troops^  who 
;  easily  routed  iiie  raw  levies.  Lord.  Roche  and  the 
.  greater  part  of  his  forces  escaped  throi^h  the  moua- 
. tains  and  morasses ;  but  the  Bishop  remained. a  pii- 
'Soner.  There. wbs  a  fort  near  the  afield  of  battle, 
, which  Brbghin  was. anxious  to  secure;  and  he  offer- 
.ed  the  prelate  his  life,  if  he  would  prevail  upon  the 
.garnson  to  surrender ;  but  threatened  instant  execu- 
-tiouj  if  he  refused  cpnxjpliance.  ]  The  Bishop,  having 
vple^ed  ^is  word  to  r^urn,  went  to  the  fort^aud,  aa* 
voi..n.  '  c   " 
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•MnibliBg  iIk  anUbeny  (eaoMBtly  >€uiymiJ  ibm  Id  he 
Mdifid  to  itheir  King,  thor  anmtryy  mad  Aek  Gai ; 
•«*-]ie  ^€B  setnnicd  to  3nf^aif  tad,  was  knaodi^te- 
ly  handed.  Thk  instance  of  pure  Addsbfrnad  de- 
jToted  £eKdam  is  iembtd  ms  we  c*Ih»b  lof  inso- 
Jence  mod  /aketxnuj^  iby  dioie  ^o  'Cmddfdasaawx'uo 
merk  m  m  iiisiiBMa  and  aJPafiiet. 

O'Neal,  imvingidelaided  Clovmel  until  kia  ivt 
charge  of  pomkriwas  wikannted,.  withdieMr kia imd 
^romthe  tamn  chruig.tbe  ni^ity  vnthoot  being  dia- 
•  ooyeied ;  "and  CbonviroU,  not  amwe  xif  the  canape  <of 
1^  gBomtttif  jgcanted  the  inhahitasta  -reiy  finmuBble 
oenditiona.  The  aztides  <were  aigned  ^en  flie  16|b 
of  May ;  and  Csonmdl inmediBtely  dbenraidapse- 
ceeded  :to  Yoi^^ud,  and  lembexlied  £Dir  di^^anly 
•where  faia  meaenoe  was  ei^siy  ideaiied,  ibi  -eoMie- 
^pence  of  nie  ardnfil  lof  iCw^lea  iL  iin  Scotland. 

The  Toyal<cauae  in  Iceland  «3Cin  became  'hopeJeaB* 
There  was  no  necessity  for  laMon,  who  ■auoeoedad 
CromweOy  to  make  any  'eBerliio^  '£or  the  fiwiions 
were  fast  destroyiiig  each  olhai.  "Oaalkhaarep,  wdmt 
on  the  pomt  of  odmng  a  ibdaive  «Kteiy  in  Con- 
naught,  saw  his  nopes  Auatntad  said  hk  aab^  en- 
dai^ered^  by  iheoowardioe  or  treaehevy  of  dfitam 
Fox,  who  not  onlyian  away  with  kis  awntrecsy 
but  peiBuaded  odievs  to  *&llow  his  'eaaai^le.  ms 
Lordship,  indeed,  axectfled  the  nuoerahle  ^Nvelok ; 
but  the  loss  that  he  hod-oeoaaionod  was  inepandlk. 
In  die  north,  the  IBiieihop  of  Clo^^ier,  being  «kann 
General  of  Uie  Ukter.army,  had  the 'teiperity  tto  <at- 
•taok  Sir  (Charles  Ceote,  fthoudb  -aapenoiir  in  siuaakar, 
'.and  Tery  ^adnontageoiialj posted.  He  was,  4£  «su0e, 
defeated,  Jus  fiiroWjmited^with  great  <daiiehtei^  vnd 
,he  himself  tiiken  prisones.  it  veed  searc^y  be  «dd- 
-ad,  thatkewashsE^  bf^dhevoiifaerom;  te4|e 
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CramweUians  indver  spaied  an  ficcVsinatic,  In  Lekir 
;stery  the  prindpal  cindes  had  been  sunendered,  aniL 
the  governors  of  the  few  lemauung  wfie  about  to 
make  t^nne  with  the  Puyritane,  Cai^ehaven  ^0fO9r 
red,  that  the  Bish<^  should  denounce  a  seoteoce  of 
exeomimmication  i^aiiu^  all  those  who  betrayed  their 
eouQtrjr,  by  entering  into  oompoeitione  with  the  eno- 
my ;  but  die  prebtee  leaenned  excommunicationa  &k 
a  difterent  nuiiMM» 

Onnond  bow  pnepied  to  quit  Ae  kiofldosn,  «ad 
informed  the  Catholic  synod  of  his  intfMwmm  Xh^ 
CominiwBoneis  ai  Thul,  vtmm  of  the  eonfitsion 
which  his  denaiture  would  «eea8ion».  entreated  higi 
to  chaage  hie  ieeohitiw>  ai>d  promised  to  uee  their 
utmoet  endeavpun  to  le-cstablifih  hie  authority.  Tbfi 
Masfus  waa  penuaded  to  continue  fi»r  lome  ti«ie 
loi^c;  but  found  the  Commimenefs  nmM^i  «9d 
not  very  wiltii^  to  pecfiwm  their  enngement^*  The 
dty  of  Lineiidc  was  now  bepome.  uie  oBQtv  of  the 
eoimtoy  afll  poBseefled  by  the  Irish ;  lory  on  the  eaa^ 
m  W6  of  the  kjnigdomn  Waterford  alone  held  <^i|t 
against  the  Padiiunest*  The  Marauis  was  conae- 
qneody  aauous  to  make  Limerick  w  seat  of  go^ 
Temnnent,  and  to  ensure  its  aa&^  by  a  auffipi^  gwr- 
liacm.  But  the  civic  authorities  and  the  citizens  ab^ 
jM^ntely  refined  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  even 
meditated  tp  seiae  his  person.  By  the  interferencie 
of  the  ComoMssioiicn  of  Tmei^  the  mayor  and  al- 
.dennen  were  induced  to  promise  a  mora  aubaiiflsivie 
behaviour ;  hot  when  the  Lord  lieutenant  approach- 
ed the  eity,  he  leanied  that  a  tumultuous  mob,  head- 
ed by  a  firiar  named  Wolfe»  had  seiaed  on  the  keye 
.of  the  gatea^  and  called  in  Colonel  O'Brien,  ^th 
aome  ioregular  troops^  to  their  assistance.  In  th^ 
jiiidiit.0£  these  tu»tdt%^ili»(cm  appsoacb^d  so  neiic 
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as  to  cause-  some  alann  ;  and  the  citizens  requescej^ 
that  Hugh  O'Neill  should  be  appointed  their  got* 
^vemor.  The  Marquis  desiied  to  employ  O'Neill  m 
a  much  more  important  business ; — -ne  designed  to 
•  send  him  into  Ulster,  to  rally  the  remnant  of  the 
'Bishop  of  Clogher's  army,  and  to  raise  new  recmits 
in  a  province  that  had  been  always  devoted  to  his 
-&mily.  But  the  danger  threatening .  Limerick  ap- 
peared so  imminent,  that  the  Mioquis  complied  ¥dlik 
the  request  of  the  citizens^  and  appointed  O'NdM 
to  the  command. 

The  friars  and  monks  had,  from  the  very  com* 
mencement,  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  nun- 
do ;  and  they  preached  e^ry  where^  that  the  cal*- 
mities  which  afflicted  the  kmgdom,  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  his  advice,  and  the  little  regard  shown  to 
the  interests  of  their  holy  religion.  One  of  thtte 
incendiaries  had  even  the  audaaty  to  seize  Ae  ee^ 
lours  of  a  regiment  that  was  mardbing  by  orders  <»f 
the  general,  and  to  denounce  damnation  against  all 
•who  proceeded  further.  The  officers  remonstrate 
^dignantly,  but  the  superstitious  soldiers  threw 
down  their  arms  and  dispersed.  The  regular  ckigy 
-^by  no  means  joined  in  these  excesses,  but  tfa^ 
'found  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  the  mob 
is  more  easily  led  by  the  £inatics  of  the  several  mo- 
nastic orders,  than  by  their  own  parochial  ministerB. 
'  The  bishops  believed  that  Chinond  was  seeredy 
negotiating  with  Cromwell;  and  it  must  be  confeat- 
-ed  that  they  had  some  grounds  fi>r  the'  suspkaoil* 
'He  had  terminated  his  former  administration  by  be- 
traying Dublin  to  the  Parliamentarians  for  a  stiptf* 
lated  price ;  and  the  agent  whom  he  sent  to  nego^ 
tiate  with  Cromwell  during  the  siege  of  CIoikmI 
had,  .on  his  retuniy.  brought  bade  |»88e»4br^tiMi 
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I«ard  Lieutenant  and  Inchiquin.  Several  of  the 
{urelates,  ako,  had  adopted  the  nuncio's  design  of 
ftiansfeiring  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  some  Catho- 
lic pince;  and  deeming  Ormond  the  greatest  ob* 
stacue  to  its  execution,  successfully  laboured  to  make 
llim  odious  to  the  populace.  A  synod  was  held  at 
Jfonestown  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where,  af- 
ter; long  debates,  the  bishops  resolved  to  send  a  de* 
potation  to  Ormond,  requiring  "  that  he  would 
lip^ediiy  quit  the  kingdom,  and  leave  his  Majesty's 
authority  in  the  hands  of  some  person,  fiutmul  to 
tb^  King,  and  trusty  to  the  nation,  and  sudb  as  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  people  would  fol- 
Iptr.. "  They  also  signed  "  a  declaration  against  the 
^ntinuance  of  his  Majesty's  authority  in  the  Lord 
24ieuteDant, "  and  "  a  solemn  excommunication  "  a- 
gfinst  all  who  should  adhere  to  him,  by  giving  him 
apy  subsidy,  contribution  or  intelligence,  or  by  obey- 
iog  his  commands. 

L  •  This  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  utter  ruin 
g(  the  Irish  cause.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Trust  remonstrated,  and  declared  the 
filial  consequences  of  this  strange  declaration.  It 
was  in  vain  that  some  of  the  prelates,  alanned  by  the 
4pproach  of  Coote  and  Ireton  to  Athlone,  begged 
that  the  documents  should  be  suppressed,  at  least 
fiir  a  time*  They  were  published  in  Limerick  and 
fSidway,  which  had  long  smce  withdrawn  their  alle- 
^9Xice  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In .  spite  of  the 
general  resistance,  they  were  proclaimed  at  the  head 
of  Clanricarde's  forces,,  the  only  semblance  of  an  army 
i!th^ch  the  Irish  still  retained.  The  summer  was 
iC^ed  in  long  and  tedious  negotiations  with  the 
iKfJates ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  declaration 
miaU  have  been  withdrawn*  but  for  the  inteUigenoe 
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li^ich  was  received  from  Scotland.  Before  koi^&ig 
in  that  conntiy,  Chailes  IL  had^  wkh  shameless 
petjmy,  swom  to  bbserte  **  ihe  tSokmn  League  and 
Covemmt  *'  Bnt  his  crime  brought  its  own  pnnish- 
inent ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  arrired  than  he  found 
himself  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian 
&ction.  He  was  compelled  to  publii^  a  dechostion, 
denouncing  the  peace  whidi  Ormond  had  concluded 
with  the  Irish,  acknowledging  the  sinfulness  of 
forming  any  compact  with  Papists,  and  revoking  all 
commissions  granted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
Bishops  now  declared,. that  as  die  King  had  placed 
Ireland  out  of  his  protection,  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  return  to  thehr  old  act  of  association. 

While  the  Royafists  were  thus  engaged,  Ireton 
was  ranging  over  the  entire  kingdom  at  his  pleasure. 
Wateiford  was  surrendered  by  Preston,  the  govci^ 
nor  ;  Duncannon  fell  almost  without  resistance ;  and 
the  castle  of  Carlow  was  captured  after  a  brief  struggle. 
Detachments  from  ihe  English  army  partially  block- 
aded Limerick,  and  seised  the  most  important  strongs 
holds  in  the  coimtry.  The  Marqms  of  Clanricarue 
made  an  attempt  to  refieve  Birr,  but  was  defeated  widi 
great  loss ;  and  this  action  terminated  the  campaign. 
Three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Parliamentarians,  to  their  own  great  astonish- 
ment. They  had  won  no  victory,  and  yet  they  had 
conquered  a  nation.  Such  were  the  dire  eflects  of 
the  violence  of  party,  and  the  turbtdence  of  &ction. 

As  a  last  resource,  Ormond  convoked  a  general  as^ 
sembly  at  Loughrea,  in  the  midfie  of  November,  It 
was  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
^^^gy>  the  majority  of  whom  were  averse  to  the  late 
destructive  proceedings  at  Jamestown.  But  the  inffn  • 
ence  of  the  fiutious  prelates  was  too  great  to  aDow 
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^  *  spoadj  deewion*.  Thft  Map^ub  haina^  waited 
for  &  GOUDfter  dedkustioik  UBtU  Dmnyber,  ai  leogtli 
onbadsed  w  a  fingi^e  pio^idad  fos  him  by  the  Ddbe 
of  Yctfkf  and  Maan^MBaad  by  I«oid  Inahi^fii%.  Go** 
IbmbI  Woga&y  and  aone  othe09»  seilcid  fox  Fivaeo. 
Bfl^Die  thft  ¥€we}  bad  qmie  left  ^le  filioia>.  »  de|nitar 
tioa  arriyed  fron  the  asaemUy  aft  LoBdbfea^  bming 
4  deda)»ftk>B  whi<^  thoHgh  neli  p«ifecfcl]if  aatidbe^ 
tfffy^  gore  sono.  hopes  o£  wv»  immoTiemeBt ;  and 
Otaoad^  in  coBsequenW).  traafened  his.  yyms  lo 
l]M>Maiqw  of  ClwMriicandft. 

£tc»  bow  the  Lrisb  eauae  h^|^  haye.  pravmled^ 
if  the  fJEWtioBa  coidd  be  panuaded  to  by  aaide  their 
wdeaoe.  Cknikaida  waa  a.  Cathohe  noUamen,  de» 
SBcmUy  popidar^  %  demoted  Boyaliat^  aad  a  prudent 
statesman.  But  the  Bishops  hafviBg  MBioved  Oiv 
OMMidy  began  further  to  deiwlflfp  their  achcfflie  of  a 
hieiocraey^  and  proposed  thafe  the  goyemment  should 
be  adminastered  withoufe  any  Nfiweaee  to  the  Royal 
anthofity^  A  "wrf  cunoua  aegeftiatijoB  was  comr 
mcBced  with  the  Duka  of  Lonaaae^,  who  had  been 
peraoaded  l^  sone  unknown  persoa  that  he  rai^t 
ha  able  to  aoqdbe  the  hingdora  of  Iicdand*  He  of- 
fered to  adranee  a  hurge  araii  of  money»  and  to  send 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  manitioBS  of  war»  if  he  was 
acknowledged  Pwiteetor  Royals  and  f^Ueed  in  po»- 
aaasion  of  some  cautionary  towns*  Clanriearde  at 
catee  is^eeted  teniB  so  derogatory  to  the  King's  m- 
leDQ8t%  but  was  pcisuaded  1^  the  dsrgy  to  continue 
the  n^podatioBS*  Faullyy  the  Duke  waa  persuaded 
to  advance  twenty  thousand  poun^  oaot  the  promise 
of  leee&yii^  limerick  and  Galway  aa  pkdg^ ;.  but 
Ubfa  any  feitiier  steps  eould  be  takeii»  these  towns 
in  the  haada  of  the  Puzilans. 

A*  D.  1651.— -Ireton  made  yigorous  preparations 
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for  opening  a  Jecisiye  campaign ;  and  the  ooimitia- ' 
sioners  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  English  Par- 
liament to  administer  the  civil  government,  took  the ' 
most  judiciotiE(  measures  to  restore  tFanquiUity  in  the 
districts  already  subdued.  Before  he  led  out  his 
ioTbeSf  Ireton,  who  respected  Castlehaven's  abilities, 
sent  a  trunq>eter  to  his  Lordship,  offering  him  a  safe 
conduct,  and  security  in  person  and  property,  if  he 
would  submit  to  the  Parliament ;  but  Castlehavai 
rejected  any  attempt  to  seduce  him  from  his  allegi« 
ance,  though  by  tiiis  time  he  despaired  of  success.' 
Ireton  having  concentrated  his  forces  at  Caahel^  ad- 
vanced to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  opposite  Kil- 
laloe,  where  Castlehaven  was  posted  to  dispute  his 
passage.  The  treachery  of  Colonel  Fennel  rendered 
all  the  precautions  unavailing.  He  fled  from  KiBft* 
loe  without  firing  a  shot ;  and  Ireton  having  thus 
obtained  possession  of  the  town,  Castlehaven's  po- 
sition became  untenable.  In  the  mean  time,  Coote- 
and  Reynolds  having  taken  'Athlone,  advanced 
through  the  county  of  Gralway  to  Athenry,  and 
some  English  frigates  sailed  up  the  Shannoiu 
Ireton  bemg  now  master  of  the  river,  laid  si^ 
to  Limerick.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  sent 
to  the  citizens,  offering  to  take  the  command  of 
the  city  in  person ;  but  the  corporate  authorities  re- 
frued  him  admission,  evidencmg  to  the  very  last 
moment  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  insanaty  pre- 
cedes destruction.  The  siege  was  conducted  with 
vigour,  and  the  town  defended  with  great  spirit  by 
Hugh  O'NeilL  A  plague,  however,  wasted  the  gar- 
rison, and  several  of  the  Actions  already  proposed  a 
surrender.  Ireton,  by  secret  emissaries,  proffered 
pardon  to  all  hut  twenty-four,  among  whom  wers 
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die  Bishops  of  Emljr  and  Limerick.  *  Gtest  wa8> 
the  indignation  of  these  prdates,  when  they  found 
^'effects  of  their  artifices  returning  on  their  own> 
heads.  The  multitude,  whom  they  had  themselves- 
tBiu^t  to  despair,  resolved  to  piuchase  safety  by 
giving  up  the  leqtdred  victims ;  and  their  threats  of 
excommunication  were  no  longer  of.  any  avail.  Hugh 
O'Neill  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  associates  with. 
ttoUsr  sentiments,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere: 
in  their  defence ;  but  Fennel  and  some  others  having 
seised  the  k^rs,  opened  two  of  the  gates,  drove. 
^  O'Neffls  guMd,  uA  wbuttod  Iwton'^  sol-, 
oers. 

Irelon  immediately  ordered  the  traitor  Eennd  to- 
be  executed,  though  he  pleaded  his  former  treadbery 
at  Youghal,  and  his  recent  services  at  Killaloe^  as 
recommendations  to  the  fevour  of  the  .Parliamentary 
GeneraL  But  though  Lreton  availed  himeelf  of  the 
treason,  he  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  punish,  the; 
traitor ;  and  the  wretched  miscreant  met  the  just  re- 
ward of  his  crimes.  With  him  were  executed  Fan-' 
ning,  who  had  opposed  the  proclamation  of  the 
peace  in  1646 ;  Friar  Walsh,  the  most  virulent  an* 
tagonist  of  Ormond,  and  the  Bishop  of  £mly,  f  who 

*  The  Bialiop  of  Limerick  made  bie  esevpe  in  the  diagiiiw. 
of  a  eommon  scjdier,  when  the  garriaon  marched  out. 

f  The  following  account  of  Jeffirey  Baron's  trial,  if  trial  it 
can  be  called,  is  given  hf  Ludlow  in  his  Memoirs,  and  is  aa» 
edifying  example  cf  republican  justice  and  consistency. 

*<  Jeffrey  Baron  having  the  same  question  put  to  him  M 
the  zest  (vis.  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself?}  answered,  that 
It  was  not  just  to  exclude  him  from  mercy,  because  he  had. 
been  ei^;aged  in  the  same  cause  as  we  pretended  to  fight'  for, 
which  was  the  liberty  and  religion  <tf  his  country.  The  de^ 
paty  (lreton)  replied,  that  Ireland  being  a  conquest  country^ 
the  English  nation  might  with  justice  assert  their  right  of 
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faal  htm  $.  servik  tod  of  tlw  nmeia.  Had  iiBtoii 
bsMi  aalidfed  with  thoie  wtimsy  ferw^  in  tint  pnsoiit. 
dMff  wodd  have  UaiMd  him  Ibr  ptvuBhiog  tkcMt 
iAq  had  been  trabois  to  both  parties ;  b«t  he  abo 
oandeaned  scifctBly  wfaoae  only  crime  wm,  thai  thej- 
had  doMS  their  duty  to  their  King  and  oounfecy. 
The  most  oonsfiiciiovs  vwtmi  adected  was  the  gaJk 
lant  Hngh  O'Neill^  idioae  bmre  ddKmee  of  Qoamcft 
flbooU  have  reeoaunended  him  to  the  eabeera  of  efserj- 
fancra  mad.  O'Neill  defended  himself  as  a  maa  and. 
a  soldier*  He  said  that  he  had  left  an  hoaounfafe 
oommand  in  Ibnign  serme^  to  corns  to  the  asnal^ 
ance  of  his  countrymen ;  that  he  had  always  acted 
the  part  of  an  hooonraUe  snenay  ;  and  that  an  un- 
just smtenee  conhi  Icbyo  bo  sladn  oai  his  hooowabk 
obasacter*  Iretoiv  nofewithstanding^  pezsuoded  ths 
Council  of  War  to  pmpounes  saxtaBce  of  desth; 
bub  Lndlovi  and  some  c£  tier  other  generals^  isylei- 
Invd^  representing  tibe  odiom.  which  smdi  aa  «x«» 

oonqiiiest ;  that  they  had  been  treated  by  the  late  govenunent 
&r  beyond  their  merits,  or  the  rulM  of  teason ;  notwitfastand- 
big  which,  they  hai  buharouly  HMtrfcrtd  afl  the  Ekiglisk  tfiat 
im  into  tfacif  haadi^  nbked  tiksoa  of  their  goadi  whicb  thaf 
had  gained  by  tfkeir  kidmliy,  aad  taken  awajr  the  landa  which, 
they  had  purchased  by  their  money.  That  touching  the  pomt 
of  rdigion,  there  was  a  wide  di£Eerence  also  between  ns,  we 
SMiy  eoBtending  tD  pttmivo  o«r  natural  rigVl  tfcswia,  wi^tmt 
impoHug  emr  opmimt  upen  oiktt  mm;  wlKfeaa  diif  woali 
■et  be  contented,  mtkm  they  night  hnrs  power  to  compel  all 
ethen  to  submit  to  their  impeeitioiiB,  under  pain  of  deatk. 
The  CooBcfl  of  War,  lookhig  upon  wittt  he  had  aaid  to  to 
hereby  ftdly  leftite^,  idljoc^  him  to  die,  aa  thiy  did  the 
nayor  tho  t  and  the  ■entenee  waa  caecvted  aaeor&igty.  ***«• 
Imdlow,  L  375. 

ThedaimofthePsnIaxia  to  toleraHt  principlea,  ia  aot  te 
least  remarkable  part  of  iMs  enriova  tirads,  whiA  Lndbw 
noerda  with  so  m«ck  aatiiftclaon  as  a  peH^  leiitation  of 
^^rai'iplea. 
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eodon  woulil  btng  on  tbe  Englisli  mme  sIikmrI, 
uliere  (XNeiB  was  kno^rm  and  lespected*  His  life 
1988  consequent  spaied. 

Hie  bigoted  ckigy  Btm  in  these  calamities  no" 
thing  but  the  means  ct  ccfB&naing  their  own  powers 
and  began  to  <^08e  Cknrieaide  as  viokntlj  as  tbey 
had  Ormond.  M^th  fblly  scaicdy  cfediUey  &ey  b<^* 
Seifed  that  tlie  destraction  of  the  royal  authority 
woukL  dear  t^  way  lor  their  fim>urite  schemes  m 
domination,  and  thought  that  they  could  recover 
die  ishmd  from  the  ParHamentanaas  when  they 
pleased.  Through  their  madunadons,  Lreton  was 
cabled  to  seize  the  castle  cS  Clare,  and  to  threatm 
Galway  before  marehii^  into  winter  quarters.  The 
Irish,  at  the  dose  of  the  second  oampa^n,  were  in  a 
most  depiorable  ccmdition ;  and  the  perverseness  of 
ftction  left  iMt  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  amend* 
nent.  No  prepamtioos  whatever  were  made  for  the 
ensoii^  campaign,  while  the  commanders  on  ^ 
side  of  the  Parliament  made  the  most  vigorous  exer* 
tions  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination. 
-  During  tl^  winter  lreton  died  of  the  plague.  His 
eharacter,  diough  not  altogether  ^ultless,  was  more 
perfect  than  that  of  most  of  his  associates.  He 
oonstandy  protected  the  peasantry  from  the  violence 
of  the  BOidierB,  and  checked  the  sanguinary  excesses 
of  Actel  and  Sankey.  *  Like  the  other  nnatics  of 
ihat  gloomy  period,  he  ^oroughlv  detested  Popeiy 
and  aJl  its  professors,  tsod  deemed  that  its  externum 

*  A  nngle  example  of  Sankey's  mode  of  admrnistering  jtt* 
tioe  win  be  sufficient  One  of  his  soldiers  was  Idlled,  during 
tiie  time  that  he  aotei  as  miStary  governor  of  Ae  comity  of 
Tippersryi  and  aU  reaearehea  to  diaconpsr  the  murderer  fibloiL 
SuUcey  atnimaned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariiAi  in  which 
the  man  was  slain  at  Fethard,  and  having  compelled  them  to 
cast  lets,  hanged  five  on  whom  the  bts  fiS. 
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nation  would  be  an  acceptable  aerrioe  to.the.Al'? 
migbty.  On  this  account  he  ahowed  no  meicy  tQ 
the  ecxdesiastics  who  fell  into  his  hand,  and  alwayn 
excepted  the  clergy  from  -quarter ;  but  to  all  othm 
he  was  usually  mild  and  mesciful,  though  he  showed 
some  traces  of  a  cruel  disposition  after  the  captui^. 
of  Limerick.  To  the  Commonwealth  of  Elnglfuid 
he  was  a  £uthful  and  devoted  servant^  and  would 
probably,  if  he  had  livedo  have  opposed  his  fttherr 
in-law*s  usurpation. 

A.  D.  1652« — ^Ludlow  took  the  command  on  the 
death  of^  Ireton,  and  sooii  began  to  act  with. vigour* 
Galway,  the  last  considerable  town  held  by  the  con- 
federate, submitted  without,  resistance ;  and  the  dif* 
ferent  leaders  of  Irish  troops  entered  into  negotiar 
tipns  for  the  transportation  of  themselyes  and  thejr 
followers  into  the  seryice  of  some  feitign  power. 
The  first  that  submitted  was  Colonel  Fitzpatrickf 
for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  thejurektes; 
but  0*Pwyer  soon  after  followed  the  example^  and 
the  Earl  of  Westmeath  was  next  added  to  the  num? 
ber.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  the  beginner  of  this  te- 
dious war,  again  became  conspicuous  towards  the 
dose,  and,  joining  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  cap- 
tured the  forts  of  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  These 
places,  however,  were  soon  retaken ;  Clanricarde  fled 
tor  safety  to  the  isle  of  Carrick ;  but  Sir  Phelim  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  When  Fleetwood, 
whom  Cromwell  had  appointed  his  deputy,  landed* 
there  scarcely  remained  a  Royalist  force  in  Ireland. 
The  nuncio's  party,  whose  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
had  caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  suffered  bitterly 
for  their  folly ;  they  sent  ambassadors  offering  the 
crown  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France, 
he  King  of  Spain,  fmd  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  the 
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proffer  was  every  where  rejected  with  contempt,  and 
their  humble  petitions  for  assistance  disdainniUy  re- 
fiised.  Little  pity  was  feh  for  the  &te  of  men  who 
had  notoriously  abused  the  most  abundant  means  of 
defence,  and  who  had  exerted  themselves  strenuously 
to  frustrate  every  plan  devised  for  their  protection. 

Clanricarde  despatched  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  to 
inform  the  King  of  the  desperate  condition  of  Irish 
affairs,  and,  in  the  iMean  .time,  maintained  a  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  At  length  he 
received  a  letter  from  Charles,  desiring  him  to  con- 
sult for  his  own  safety.  He  applied  to  Fleetwood 
%>r  a  pass,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  submitted 
to  the  parliament,  on  condition  of  not  being  required 
to  take  any  oath  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign.  Lord  Muskeny  held  out  some  time 
longer  m  the  south-west  of  Munster,  but  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Ludlow.  On  the  26th  6f  Septem- 
ber, the  English  Parliament  declared,  that  **  the  re- 
bels in  Ireland  vrere  subdued,  and  the  rebellion  ap- 
pieased  and  ended. " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  CumwdUm  SitOmmL 

The  Iiish  war  was  now  at  aa  end ;  die  gteater  part 
of  the  nobility  and  gentrj^  with  the  flower  of  the 
Bxmji  ^^  sought  an  asyjum  in  foreign  lands ;  the 
estates  of  the  coalederates  were  deserfeed  rather  than  ^ 
(brfisited ;  and  the  Englidh  comxaonwealth  prc|Maedi 
to  put  into  execution  a  ^tem  of  confiscation  and 
plimtation,  move  extensive  and  eonuplete  than  anj 
that  Eliaabeth^  Janes,  or  Charles^  had  ventured  evea 
to  contemplate.  The  ordinance  for  the  settling  of 
Ireland  amply  proves,  that  the  English  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  its  boasted  attachment  to  liberty  and 
justice,  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  outraging 
those  who  were  subjected  to  their  power ;  so  true  is 
the  i^horism,  that  large  bodies  are  insensible  of 
shame,  and  that  a  collection  of  men  will  consent  to 
acts  of  iniquity,  from  which  each,  individually,  would 
have  fihrunk  with  horror.  The  first  clause  of  this 
ordinance  is  very  remarkable;  it  declares,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  English  Pariiament  to 
extirpate  the  Irish  nation  I  *     Such  a  proposal  had 

*  The  people  of  Knglimii  at  ih»  period,  lioweYer,  deemed 
that  the  soil  of  Lrekod  was  afaeolutdy  their  own  property,  with 
whick  they  could  do  as  they  pleased,  and  looked  upon  the  na- 
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i  vetaaJk  mde  fay  sone  of  tfae  wilder  fmtA9, 
who  dum/ea  themselves  fiOBuniaBianed  by  keavsii  to 
icKeaite  the  same  Teogeanoe  on  the  idalntEous  Psp 
pists  tiist  the  Jews  liid  onAe.inhghitiintfl  of  Canan* 
In  every  age  and  eonntryy  anoe  the  itttroduodon  of 
d^UBdamt^  we  find  «du>»«iB  ummU.,  pr.faring 
iheiiaivors  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  neroies  of  die 
Nevy  and  proclauBiBg  thesoiaekes  tbe  servants  of  a 
G«d  tjf  ▼mgwince,  and  not  of  Ji  God  «£  love.  Hie 
adrocstes  gB  sndi  monstrous  doctontt,  die  votarks 
of  the  Mosaic,  rather  than  the  Christian  dispeoB^ 
tion,  have  not  yet  ^pnle  disappeand,  favt  Aim  nnm* 
hers  are  now  ftw,  and  their  infliiennR  cMftempiihb ; 
-but  in  the  Cromwefiian  age^  and  kng  afterward^ 
such  opinions  were  boldfy  propanicd  jod  defended* 
iii8teaa48£  deeming  iotdieiant  poneiples  di^gESQcfidf 
men  seemed  to  thank  that  die  more  ssngninaiy  and 
aioBentttheir  expressiens  vneBe,  the  moee  they  enden^ 
ed  die  smceeity  -of  their  sttaehment  to  pure  nligiao* 


tnet  as  fintiwiiig  no  rig^ts^  or  at  kaat  aoae  wpcrior  te  die 
beasts  of  the  fidd.  Hajringtoo,  in  his  Ooeaaay  a  work  whidi 
advocates  the  wHdest  principles  of  natural  Ubert^Ti  gravely  pro- 
poses, liiat  Ireland  diodd  be  leased  oat  to  the  Jews,  aswl  that 
idaodlonneinBtoanewCsnaaB.  Nor  daes  he  peneivft  aay 
incona iatency  ia  iinoB  sentegociBg  an  entire  natian  to  degradiqg 
bandage,  in  the  very  book  in  which  he  proves  that  all  Boea  are 
bom  fipse.  This,  however,  is  not  unparaOelad ;  for  we  are  in- 
ibnaedt  that  the  proprietors  of  dsves  are  the  moat  violent  4tm 
nocrati  in  the  United  States. 

The  oooneuoB  betwwn  Lndand  and  the  Jewa  haa  cogaged 
ihe  attention  of  several  other  ^eeulston.  A  Jate  historian 
aSteuipts  to  piove,  that  the  Irish  are  doscwded  inm  the  tan 
tribes^  and  lir  DoIWib,  a  mendter  of  ihe  last  iridi  parliMriert, 
alteniptad  to  prove,  iram  the  pfophets  and  apoealypse^  Act 
Iieknd  is  the  destined  locality  of  ihe  Vew  Jenualcm !  Hb 
prinnpal  argunMst  'is,  the  similarity  in  sound  and  seme  be- 
tween the  words  Armagh  and  Armageddon ! ! 
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.  Not  a  few  of  the  preachers  of  that  period  denoimcej^ 
'from  their  pulpit^,  the  sparing  of  the  Papists  as  a 
heinous  sin,  and  urged  the  godly  to  consummate  tfaq 
.wcHrk  of  skughter,  "  even,  as  Samuel  had  hewed  An 
gag  in  pieces  before.the  Lord  at  GilgaL  **  * 

But  though  the  lives  of  the  InSi  were  .  spare4» 

the  English  Parliament  felt  no  scruple  reelecting 

their  properties.     All-  the  Papists  in. the  kmgdon 

•possessing,  more  than  ten  pounds^  were  divided  into* 

•four  classes^,  each  subjected  to  different  d^pneea^o^ 

forfeiture. 

^^Firsty  all  persons  who,  be&re  the  10th  of  H07 
:vember  1642,  had  contrived,  acted,  or  aided  the  :re<*. 
bellion,  murders  or  massacres,  which  began  in  OctobeTj 
.1641 ;  and  all  Jesuits,  priests,  or  other  ecclesiastics^, 
who  had  any  way  contrived,  aided,  or  abetted ;  and 
all  persons  who»  since  the  Ist  of  October  1641,  had, 
shun  any  person  not  bearing  iirms  for.  the  English^ 
•or  who,  not  being  thai  maintained  ia  arms  xmder^ 
the  command  and  pay  of  the  Irish  airainst  the  Enir- 
lish,  M  sUin  any  ^enon  i>><uiit<u>i  Jin  anns  fbf& 
English ;  and  all  persons  who,  being  in  arms  against 
the  Parliament  of  England,  should  not  lay  them 
down  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, were  excepted  from  pardon  of  life  or  estate.  ** 

*^  Secon^y,  all  persons  (not  being  comprehend- 
.ed  in  any  of  the  former  qualifications)  who  had 

*  A  common  expraMian  m  Uie  mouth  of  tbe  <yi»f*i^j  whidi 
they  rq;aided  at  once  as  a  prophecjr  and  a  yneept,  was  that 
pasMge  in  tiie  Pftalma*— ^  That  thy  Iwt  may  be  mpfed.  in  tiie- 

.Uood  of  thine  eoasaOf  and  ^t  the  tongue  c^  thy  do^  may  be   ' 
red  ^ith  the  same.  *'    It  has  been  asKrtedy  bnt  perhaps  not 

<with  truth,  though  the  statement  haa  not  been  oontiadkted, . 

'that  this  sentence  is  stQl  used  as  a  pass-word  in  certun  secret 

iraeieties. 
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borne  command  in  the  war  of  Ireland  ao^ainst  the 
Parliament  of  England,  were  to  be  banished  during 
^e  pleasure  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  forfeit  two- 
thirds  of  their  estates,  and  their  wives  and  children 
to  be  assigned  lands  to  the  value  of  the  other  third 
where  the  Parliament  should  appoint.  " 

<^'  Thirdly,  all  persons  of  the  Popish  religion  (not 
being  comprehended  in  any  of  the  former  qualifica- 
tions), who  had  resided  in  the  kingdom  at  any  time 
fix>m  the  1st  of  October  1641  to  the  1st  of  March 
1650,  and  had  not  manifested  their  constant  good 
affection  to  the  interest  of  the  oommonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, were  to  forfeit  one-third  of  their  estates,  and  to 
be  assigned  lands  to  the  value  of  the  other  two-thirds 
where  the  Parliament  should  appoint. " 
*  **  Fourthly,  all  other  persons  who  resided  in  Ire- 
land within  the  time  aforesaid,  and  had  not  been  in 
aarms  for  the  Parliament,  or  manifested  their  good  af- 
^ction  to  its  interest,  having  an  opportuni^  to  do 
so,  were  to  forfeit  one-fifth  of  their  estates." 

**  Finally,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of 
inchiquin  and  Roscommon,  and  Bramhal,  the  Protes- 
tant Bishop  of  Derry,  were  distinctly  mentioned  by 
name  as  obstinate  nudignants,  and  declared  incapa^ 
ble  of  pardon  for  life,  title  or  estate. 

High  courts  of  justice  were  erected  for  the  trial 
of  those  who  were  acct^ed  of  murder  or  massacre. 
These  courts  were  constituted  &r  differently  from  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  :  they  were  in  feet 
a  species  of  courts-nsartial,  in  which  the  pariiamen** 
tary  officers  sat  both  as  judges  and  jurors :  they  were 
not  very  strict  in  regarding  the  letter  of  the  law,. or 
the  strict  rules  of  evidence :  aiid  thdjr  were  inclined 
to  severity  equally  by  their  prejudices  and  their  inters 
est     To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  justiciaries, 

VOL.  II.  '  D 
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they  found  an  unaccountable  de6ciiency  of  victimst 
after  the  severest  inquisition ; — ^not  quite.  IwO'lm^kbnH^ 
could  be  discovered,  who  could  be  charged  with  il«t 
legal  murders  during  all  the  excitement  (natenyear& 
war ;  and  the  evidence  against  many  of  these  W8» 
such  as  would  be  rejected  in  any  court  of  justice, 
and  perhaps  by  some  courts-martial.  Lord  Mayo 
in  Connai^t,  snd  Colonel  Bognal  in  Munster,  were 
oertainly  condemned  unjustly ;  and  Lord  Muskerry 
would  have  shared  the  same  fiite,  had  not  a  crowd  of 
English'  settlers  come  forward,  to  bear  grateful  testi* 
Hiony  to  the  protection  which  he  had  afforded.  In 
Ulster,  die  only  victim  was  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  whose  tu- 
multuo\is  followers  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  ex." 
cesses  on  whidi  the  tale  of  the  pretended  Irish  mas- 
sacre was  founded.  Nothing  in  the  life  of  this  un- 
fortunate diieftain  was  so  honourable  as  its  termina- 
tion. He  was  repeatedly  offered  pardon  and  restor- 
ation to  his  Hberfy  »id  estate,  if  he  would  produce 
any  material  proof,  of  his  having  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  King  for  his  insurrection ;  but  he 
affirmed,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  that  he  never  poe* 
sessed  any  such  authority,  and  preferred  death  to  the 
propagation  of  an  unjust  calumny. 

It  must  be  confirased,  that  the  truth  of  tins  anecdote 
is  rather  questionable.  It  was  originally  nanrated  by  a 
Protestant  clergyman  after  the  Restoration,  when  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  policy  to  malign  the  cfaa* 
racter  both  of  the  Irish  and  the  Parliamentarians; 
and  this  story  fixes  on  one  the  stain  of  forgory,  and 
on  the  other  subornation  of  perjury.  That  Sir  Phe- 
lim forged  a  ofmmission  firom  the  King,  and  affixed 
to  it  a  seal  taken  from  a  patent  of  Lord  Charlemont's^ 
is  certainly  possiUe ;  but  how  are  me  to  account  fbt 
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the  fiiot,  that  none  of  the  Cbifflemont  family  knew- 
any  thing  of  sueh  an  occurrence,  and  that,  when  Dr. 
Leland  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  he  found 
that  he  had  no  patent  in  his  possession  answering  to 
the  description  ?  That  the  Parliamentarians  wi^ed 
to  discover  some  proofe  of  the  share  that  Charley  was 
supposed  to  have  in  the  Irish  insurrection,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  assuredly  they  had  good  reasons  to 
suspect  him  of  secret  participation.  The  character 
of  the  *^  royal  martyr  *'  for  duplicity  and  falsehood 
was  un£xtunately  too  notorious ;  and  the  transac- 
dons  with  Glamorgan  fully  prove,  that  if  he  did  not 
stimiilate  the  confederate  Catholics  to  take  up  armS| 
he  at  least  wished  them  success.  On  that  occasion 
also,  he  showed  that  his  solemn  dedarations  in  pub'v 
He  were  not  unfrequ^itly  at  variance  with  his  pri- 
vate transactions.  But,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the 
nanrators  themselves,  the  anecdote  contains  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  Puritans ;  for  they  only  pr<Hnised  life 
to  O'NeiU  if  he  produced  tangle  evidence  of  the 
King's  suspected  participation,  not,  as  has  been  in* 
sinuated,  it  he  merely  consented  to  bring  forward  the 
chai^ge. 

T^e  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  the  next 
6b]ect  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  English  par* 
liament.  They  determined  that  these  ^puld  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (17. 
Charles  I.),  commonly  called  the  Adventurers'  Act, 
viHbich  had  been  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  This  statute  provided,  that  the  lands  of 
thpse  who  were  in  arms  should  be  distributed 
amongst  such  p^rsoiAS  as  should  advance  money,  and 
lieeome  adventurers  in  t^  reduction  c^  Ireland.  Two 
millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were  to  be  assigned  and 
allqt^  .in  t)i?. following  proportions;  viz.  each  ad- 
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venturer  of  'LJ200  was  to  have  1000  acres  in  Uls^ 
fef ;  of  L.300, 1000  acres  in  Connaught ;  of  L.450', 
1000  acres  in  Munster ;  and  of  L.600,  1000  acres 
in  Leinster,  according  to  English  measure.  And 
out  of  these  lands  was  to  be  paid  a  yearly  quit-rent 
reserved  to  the  crown,  viz.  one  penny  per  acre  in 
Ulster,  three  hal^nce  in  Connanght,  twopence  far* 
thing  in  Munster,  and  threepence  for  Leinster.  And 
by  the  act,  every  person  within  three  months  after 
receiving  his  allotment,  that  should  have  1000  acres 
in  Leinster,  1500  in  Munster,  2000  in  Connaught, 
or  3000  in  Ulster,  was  to  have  power  to  erect  k 
manor,  with  a  court  baron  and  a  court  leet,  and  aB 
other  privileges  belonging  to  a  manor,  and  with  deo- 
dands  and  fugitives'  goodi^  &&' 

In  the  year  1653,  preparations  were  made  to  put 
this  act  into  execution,  and  an  ordinance  was  issued 
£>r  the  satis&ction  of  the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  * 
By  this  decree,  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Lunerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  in  the  province 
of  Munster ;  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties ; 
East  and  West  Meath,  in  the  province  of  Leinster ; 
Down,  Antrim  and  Armagh,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster ;  together  with  the  county  of  Louth,  if  neces- 
sary, except  the  barony  of  Atherdee,  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  money  advanced  by  the  adven- 
turers and  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  ac» 

•  «  In  this  transaction  those  of  the  army  showed  gieai  pirtU 
ality,  hy  confining' the  satisfitction  of  arresrs  only  to  such  as 
were  in  arms  in  Angnst  1649,  which  was  the  time  wbea  the 
]p«glwli  army  commanded  by  lientenant-General  Gnmiwdl 
arrived  in  Irdand ;  and  thougn  the  hardships  endnxed  hy  tfiose 
who  were  in  arms  b^re  had  been  mudi  greater,  yet  nodiiag 
con]d  be  obtained  but  such  a  proportion  of  hmda  in  the  eemmtf 
of  WkUow  and  elsewhere,  as  was  not  sufficient  to  deSET  the 
^rth  part  of  what  was  due  to  them.  **— Xwdtoir,  ii,  441 .  . 
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fSprding  to  the  rates  before  mentioned,  and  to  be  di- 
vided between  them  by  baroiaes,  moitively  by  lot ; 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  arrears  of  the  forces 
there,  who  should  be  immediately  disbanded,  seve- 
ral odier  proportions  of  forfeited  lands  were  set  out, 
particularly  the  lands  beginning  at  one  mile  from  the 
town  of  SHgo,  and  so  winging  upon  the  coast,  nor 
above  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  which  was 
qaUed  the  Mile  Line. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  for  putting  this 
ordinance  into  execution ;  for  taking  a  survey  of  the 
forfeited  lands,  and  appointing  a  court  for  receiving 
^nd  hearing  claims ;  and  by  the  instructions  given 
to  the  commissioners,  the  second  and  third  classes  of 
Irish  above  mentioned,  who  forfeited  one  third  or 
two  thirds  of  their  estates,  were  to  be  transplanted 
into  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  the  county  of 
Clare,  for  the  proportions  to  be  allotted  them,  ex- 
cept the  mile  line ;  which  line  was  intended  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  Irish  with  the  sea,  ag 
the  Shannon  was  to  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom* 

Commissioners  of  delinquency,  accordingly,  sat 
at  Athlone,  to  determine  the  qualificadons  of  Pa- 
pists ;  and  upon  their  decrees,  other  commissioners 
who  sat  at  Loughrea,  arranged  the  transplantation. 
Many  of  the  Irish  gentry  did  not  take  out  their  de-, 
grees,  and  the  transplantation  was  not  completed  at- 
the  Restoration  ;  although. all  the  lands  of  the  Cathor 
lies  were  seized  and  sequestrated,  and  the  surveys  were 
in  hand  actually  taking ;  and  being  thus  seized  and 
sequestrated,  Uiey  were,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
vesled  in  the  crown. 

'  The  distribution  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  (bus, 
doada  by  the  Cromwelliansi  was  nearly  as  complete 
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as  that  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites ;  the  example  by 
if^hich  the  Puritans  declared  that  they  were  directed^ 
and  believed  that  they  were  justified.     The  princi^ 
pal  sufferers  were  the  Anglo-Irish  nobility^  who  were 
now  plundered  of  their  broad  lands  with  as  little  oe* 
lemony  as  their  ancestors  had  used  to  the  native  in-* 
habitants.     A  new  and  strange  class  of  proprietors 
took  the  place  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  and  preserve 
ed  their  acquisitions  under  every  succeeding  change^ 
The  Irish,  at  the  close  of  this  civil  war,  and  after- 
wards,  after  the  Revolution,  resigned  their  eountry 
and  then*  estates  with  wondrous  readiness,  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.     But  the  Cromwellians 
dung  to  the  land  which  they  had  obtained,  even  uin 
der  the  most  im&vourable  circumstances,  and  show- 
ed that  they,  in  some  degree,  merited  their  new  ac-i 
quisitions,  by  the  resolute  firmness  they  displayed  in 
meir  defence.     They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  low  origin,  and  mean  education  ;  but  enthtofiiasm 
gave  them,  a  stem  dignity  of  character,  which  must 
command  a  certain  snare  of  respect.     That  the  act 
which  gave  them  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  an 
wiparaUeled  public  robbery,  and  the  most  atrocious 
instance  of  unprincipled  spoliation  recorded  in  BSSf 
history,  nobody  can  question.     Few,  however,  feb 
any  scruples  at  the  period ;  the  country,  they  deem- 
ed, was  theirs  by  right  of  conquest — a  right  which 
tibey  supposed  to  give  them  absolute  authority  over 
tiie  lives  and  properties  of  the  vanquished.     The 
dufl^rers  were  Papists,  and  they  had  been  tat^t  to 
look  on  them  as  idolatrous  blasphemers^  whose  pu- 
nishment was  an  acceptable  service  in  ^e  sight  of 
heaven.     There  were  some,  however,  whose  con* 
sciences  were  not  deluded  by  this  miserable  and  Ua»> 
pheilious  sophistry.     Several  of  the  soldieis  restored 
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dieir  lots  to  the  original  proprietors  for  a  trifling  con* 
saderation,  or  ffeneronsly  biestowed  it  as  a  present* 
Others  sold  their  lots  to  their  officers;  and  the  writer 
has  frequently  seen  the  muster-rolls  of  the  troops  that 
has  assigned  their  grants  to  their  captains,  gratuitous- 
ly,  or  for  a  trifling  recompense.  Tradition,  in  many 
instances,  records,  that  the  officers  married  the  heir* 
esses  of  the  estates  which  they  had  been  granted* 
And  this  is  not  improbable ;  for  so  many  of  the  no* 
b3ity  and  gentry  had  either  fldlen  in  the  war,  or  gone 
into  exile,  that  the  right  of  inheritance  must,  in  count* 
loss  instances,  have  rested  in  females. 

The  land,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be  useless  for 
want  of  cultivators.  The  Cromwellians  had  shown 
little  mercy  during  the  war,  and  massacred  the  wretch* 
«d  peasantry  by  mousands ;  others,  they  had  trans* 

goited  as.  slaves  to  the  plantations ;  numbers,  as  we 
ave  already  seen,  had  entered  into  the  service  of 
foreign  potentates.  *  The  design  of  shutting  up  the 
miserable  remnant  in  Connaught  was  laid  aside ;  they 
were  kept  as  bondsmen  and  slaves  to  the  new  pro* 
prietors ;  and  treated  as  the  Gibeonites  had  been  by 
Joshua.  The  Cromwellians  ruled  their  wretched 
fler&  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  they  looked  upon  them  as 
an  inferior  species,  a  degraded  caste,  with  whom  they 

*  The  peasants  thempelyea  resigned  all  hopes  of  U&  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans.  The  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Ludlow  in  his  Memoirs,  will  probably  suggest 
reflections  different  from  that  made  by  the  narrator.  '<  Being 
ma  my  maich  on  the  other  tide  of  Neni^h,  an  advanced  party 
fonnd  two  of  the  rebels,  one  of  whom  was  IdUed  by  the  guard 
before  I  came  np  to  them ;  the  other  was  saved :  And  beinjf 
brought  before  me  at  Portumna,  and  I  asking  him  if  he  had  a 
amtd  to  be  hanged  ?  he  only  answered,  IfywL  pte€ue  /—so  ob- 
atinaiely  stupid  were  many  of  these  poor  oreaturea."— 'ZiuIIeics 
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etnM  not  feel  sympathy.  The  very  name  of  Lriah 
msa  with  tfaen»  and  their  descendants  an  expresaiim 
of  contempt,  associated  with  ideas  of  intellectual  -and 
moral  degradaljon.  The  peasants,  were  forbidden  to 
leave  their  parishes  withoni  permission ;  and  stiietl^ 
prohibited  from  assembling  for  religions  worship,  <ir 
on  any  other  purpose*  ^  The  Catholic  dergy  wece 
ordered  to  quit  the  country,  under  pain  ot  deatL; 
and  it  was  declared  a  capital  aSeuce  to  cdebiale 
mass,  or  p^orm  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  RomiBh 
worship*  Still,  there  were  a  fiiithfid  few  who  iingv- 
ed  near  their  beloved  congregations,  and,  in  spite  ei 
the  fearful  hasard,  afforded  their  flocks  the  consok^ 
tion  of  religion.  They  exercised  their  ministry,  in 
dens  and  caves ;  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  mo9D* 
tains,  and  in  the  deserted  bogs.  The  CromweUians 
learned  that  the  abominations  of  Pcmery  were  sdll 
continued  in  the  land,  and  employed  biood^hounda  to 
track  the  haunts  of  these  devoted  men*  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  put  ^ 
the  eighteenth  Century,  priest-hunting  was  a  ^vourite 
field  sport  in  Ireland* 

•'  The  character  of  the  rude  soldiers  was  soon 
changed  by  the  possession:  of  property.  Enthusi- 
asm did  not  become  e&tinct,  W  it  was  strangefy 
mixed  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  woddfy 
prudence.  This  was  first  evidenoed  by  the  readineaB 
with  which  the  Irish  army  concurred  in  CromwdFs 
usurpation.  Originally  the  most  hostile  to  his  da- 
signs,  they  suddenly  discovered  that  his  success  was 
Essential  to  the  security  of  their  new  possessioBS, 
and  they  willingly  exerted  themselves  to  invest  him 
with  despotic  power.  Ludlow,  who  was  a  consist- 
ent repi&lican,  would  have  mads  some  resistanfiOy 
but  found  himself  totally  unsupported ;  and 
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{Henry  Ciomwell  came  over  to  sound  the  feelmgs  ef 
rthe  soldiers,  he  fboed  the  great  majority  sealonsly 
iidtached  to  his  £ither's  interests. 
'-:  The  original  Cromwellians  were  as  rnudi  opposed 
to  the  church  of  England  as  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
•I^Kiacy  wasy  in  their  view,  an  abomination  second 
vonly  to  Papacy;  and  they  turned  the  established 
4deigy  out  of  the  churches  without  scruple.     Many 
•id  &€m  set  up  conventicles  in  different  parts  of  the 
rcmmtiy,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  others 
>heeame  Quakers*;  and  others  adopted  some  non-de- 
:acnfit  form  of  worship,  from  the  thousand  and  one 
-MOts  that  sprung  up  in  En^^d  during  the  ezcite- 
onent  of  the«civil  war.     The  rigid  and  ascetic  prin- 
ciples of  these  fioialies  soon  yielded  to  the  influence 
40t  property,  and  the  enlivening  effects  of  a  genial 
lidiinate.     Though  traces  of  the  "  old  covenanting 
lieaiven  "  may  still  be  &und  in  the  Protestantism  of 
:££land,  it  is  certain  that  rigid  morals  and  sevece 
manners  soon  disappeared.     In  the  reign  of  Charles 
•JL,  the  Cromwelhans  found  an  alliance  with  the 
church  necessary  for  their  interests,  aaoA  quickly  laid 
<  aside  their  scruples,  and  their  dread  of  Episcopacy. 
Aa  new  generations  arose,  the  alliance  between  the 
^establishai  church  and  the  descendants  of  the  Puri« 
4ans  became  closer,  and  both  joined  in  compelling 
ihe  peasantry  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  diurch. 
.£ut  the  Cromwellians,  though  liberal  enough  with 
4he  tithes  of  the  cultivators,  were  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  pay  aMy  diing  out  d  their  own  pockei ; 
(and  when  the  parsons  a|^lied  for  the  tithe  of  agist- 
.ment,  which  fell  exchisively  on  the  gentry,  they 
■Effete  suddenly  stopped  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  p«r- 
Jiamenty  which  declared  that  such  a  demand  was  de- 
stractive  of  the.  Protestant  interest ;  and  this  vote 
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had  all  the  effect  of  an  act  of  tbe  L^ulatore  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Union,  when  it  was  sanctioned 
by  a  positive  law,  and  &nned  part  of  the  bribe  pdd 
to  the  country  gentlemen  for  sanctioning  that  mea- 
sure. Even  during  the  Protectorate,  we  find  many 
of  the  Puritaniod  pam|^lets  complaining  of  the  '^  saa 
fiilling-off  among  the  brethren  ot  Ireland ; "  but  be« 
fore  half  a^  century  had  been  completed,  the  apos* 
tasy  was  perfect,  and  the  Ei^lish  sectarians  ceased 
to  regard  the  Irish  Protestants  as  possessing  any 
f^«re  of  that  sanctity  for  which  the  original  Lev^ 
krs  were  so  remarkable*  **  I  have  eaten  with  tfa^i^ 
<hank  with  them,  played  with  them,  fought  widi 
them — ^but  I  never  prayed  with  them, "  is  the  de» 
Bcription  given  of  the  children  of  those  Puritans 
who  had  settled  in  Irdand,  by  an  English  visitor, 
descended  himself  from  the  saints  of  Cromwell,  but 
unfortunately  perverted  by  the  sinners  of  a  later  ge^ 
iiemtion« 

The  administration  of  justice  was  established  or 
very  single  principles ;  for  the  courts  generally  re» 
sembled  those  of  a  Turkish  cadi,  wfaer&  the  presi^ 
doit  is  at  once  judge  and  jury»  It  is  not,  •  however, 
true,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  zealous  Irishmen, 
that  Cromwell  systematically  laboured  to  corrupt  the 
Bench.  He  certainly  appointed  several  judges  who 
were  scarcely  fit  to  hold  the  situation  of  ti|wtaff  in 
dieir  own  courts ;  but  to  this  he  was  forced  by  ne<> 
cesstty,  rather  than  inclination.  The  Irish  Bar  was 
of  very  limited  ^tent,  and  its  members  were  all  de^ 
voted  to  the  Royal  cause*  The  English  lawyers 
indeed,  furnished  many  devoted  partisans  of  Padisr 
mmit ;  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  A* 
tuations  in  a  country  which  th^  looked  upon  as  ^  a 
lu>wling  wildemess."    Donnegan,  a  man  who,  lika 
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•Si^  Matthew  Hales  in  England,  had  forced  respect 
^nm  his  pditical  advemuiesy  was  offered  the  situa^ 
timi  of  Chief-Justice ;  but  he  preferred  an  honour^ 
able  poverty  to  holding  office  under  a  usurper.  The 
&ct)  however,  of  such  an  o£fer  having  beeii  made^ 
proves,  that  the  Protector  was  not  anxious  to  cor* 
rapt  the  fountains  of  justice.  The  pesidency  of 
the  courts  in  Munster  was  given  to  John  Cooke, 
ntho  had  been  employed  as  Sohcitor^Greneral  for  the 
Parliament  on  the  trud  of  Charles  I. ;  and  never  did 
a  more  upright  man  sit  on  the  Bench.  He  was 
hanged  as  a  regicide  after  the  Restoration ;  but  his 
memory  is  still  hallowed  in  the  traditions  of  the  pea* 
santry,  and  his  posterity  still  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
virtues,  in  the  respect  ^own  to  his  descendants. 

Cromwell  intrusted  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
bis  son  Henry,  and  a  wiser  choice  he  could  not  have 
made.  Under  his  administration,  the  scandalous 
peculation  of  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  es- 
tates was  repressed,  the  violence  of  the  soldiers  re* 
strained,  and  legal  protection  afibrded  to  the  pea* 
santry.  The  Lord-deputy  made  a  tour  through  the 
island,  and  formed  a  just  estimate  of  its  natural  ad* 
vantages.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine 
harbours  and  noble  bays  on  the  west  coast,  which 
afford  so  many  facilities  for  commerce,  but  which 
still  remain  neglected.  He  devised  several  beneficial 
plans  for  rendering  the  great  resources  of  Ireland 
available;  but,  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  for 
their  accomplishment,  the  Protector  died;  and  a 
new  revolution  removed  Henry  from  a  situation 
which  he  had  filled  with  equal  integrity  and  ability. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  character  of  Henry  Crom* 
Wefi,  and  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army,  diat  they 
WDre  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  encou* 
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•raging  learning*  They  purchased^  at  their  own  ex* 
pense,  the  magnificcpt  Hfasaiy  of  primrtit  Uaaheiv 
which  his  heirs  were  about  to  sell  by  aucdon,  and 
kept  it  for  a  second  oollege,  which  they  intended  to 
found  in  Dublin ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  this, 
with  many  other  useful  projects,  was  laid  aside,  and 
this  valuable  collection  transferred  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  Ph)tector  has  the  merit  of  having  first  pro- 
jected the  union  of  the  Irish  and  English  legistar 
tures.  In  his  ^*  Instrument  of  Government,  '^  it  wa3 
provided,  that  Ireland  should  be  represented  by 
thirty  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  never  put  the  plan  into  execjution.; 
and  his  successors  were  not  sensible  of  its  advaiv- 
tages.  In  fine,  the  Cromwellian  administration  may 
fiurly  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  those 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  with  many  of  .tho^ 
that  followed,  so  fiir  as  the  supreme  government  was 
ooncemed ;  but  the  local  magistracies  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, intrusted  to  men  wholly  unfitted  &r  respon- 
sible situations.  There  are  no  materials  for  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland  under  the  Protectorate.  The  Puri- 
tans were  hot  a  literary  people,  and  were  too  mudi 
occupied  in  securing  tneir  new  estates  to  write.  The 
few  sketches  given  have  been  chiefly  derived  firom 
ootemporary  pamphlets,  firom  collections  of  old  let- 
ters preserved  by  a  few  fiunilies,  and  firom  tradiuon. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
in  darker  colours,  and  to  have  added  traits  of  fero- 
cious fimaticism,  sometimes  ludicrous  and  sometimes 
di]^[usting;  but  the  exposure  of  the  follies  of  reti* 
gious  enthusiasm  may  be  easily  confounded  with  at- 
tadcs  on  religion  itself — ^may  offend  the  sincerely 
pious,  and  furnish  new  weapons  of  attack  to  m 
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profiine.  We  have  therefore  touched  these  subjects 
as  lightly  as  possible.  Perhaps,  however,  enough 
Jias  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  Cromwellian  aristocracy,  which,  until  very 
lately,  imder  the  title  of  the  English  party,  or  "  the 
Protestant  ascendancy, "  monopolized  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard  Cromwell  be- 
came Lord  Protector,  and,  though  ably  supported 
by  his  brother,  soon  felt  the  reins  of  government 
clipping  from  his  hands.  After  his  resignation,  the 
parliament,  dreading  the  abilities  of  Henry  Crom- 
well, determined  to  remove  him  from  the  govern- 
ment, and,  imagining  that  he  would  make  a  struggle 
to  preserve  his  auUiority,  sent  over  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  with  orders  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin. 
\But  Henry  Cromwell  was  too  wise  and  too  good  to 
enter  into  any  contest  &r  the  possession  of  power. 
He  at  once  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  a  small 
house  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  With  such  little  re- 
gard to  his  own  private  interest  had  this  upright 
man  administered  tne  government,  that  he  was  de- 
tidned  some  time,  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  passage  to  England.  The 
new  government  had  scarcely  been  installed,  when 
an  unexpected  revolution  occurred,  which  terminated 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  authority,  imder  cir- 
cumstances that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  age  or  nation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Restoration.'^  The  King's  DetiaratUm, 

A.  D.  1660. — ^It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
Irifih  Puritans,  ai^r  being  raised  from  tiie  rank  of 
mercenary  soldiers  to  that  of  ridi  landed  proprietcxs, 
began  to  display  more  urisdom  and  prudence  than  is 
usually  found  connected  with  enthusiasm.  Several* 
of  the  leaders  became  convinced,  that  their  darling 
scheme  of  a  republic  was  no  longer  practicable ;  and 
though  they  had  formedy  denounced  monarchy  as 
inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deity,  they 
began  now  to  discover  that  regal  authority  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  completion  of  their  security.  At  the 
head  of  this  party  was  Lord  Broghill,  a  nobleman 
who  had  only  joined  Cromwell  from  private  motives^ 
and  who  seems,  under  all  circumstances,  to  have 
preserved  his  attachment  to  monarchy.  *     During 

*  1%e  foOowing  tQeddete  is  rektod  very  dtcanwtantiiUf 
by  Moiricc,  a  historian  of  soidq  outliority.  From  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  exiled  court,  Broghill  learned  that  Charles  ad* 
mired  the  personal  charms  of  the  Lady  Frances,  Cromwell^s 
daughter,  and  was  by  no  means  averse  to  an  alliance  with  her* 
Having  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  sound  the  Protector 
on  the  subject,  Br(^hill  communicated  the  matter  to  Ooni- 
well's  wife  and  daughter,  and  then  caused  a  rumour  of  it  to  be 
spread  abroad  in  London.'  So<m  after  he  presented  himadf  to 
Cromwell,  and  being  asked,  «  What  news  in  the  dty  ?  *'  after 
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the  King's  exile,  he  maintained  a  confidential  cbrre- 
spondence  with  Ormond  and  others  of  the  royal 
council,  and  used  all  his  influence  with  Cromwell  to 
procure  £ivour  and  protection  from  the  CavaHers. 
His  first  associate  was  Coote,  the  most  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders;  hot 
diough  his  hands  were  still  red  with  the  sUnaghter 
of  the  King's  fiiends,  Coote  entered  into  the  scheme 
of  restoration  with  a  violent  zeal,  which  threatened 
to  ruin  the  plot  hy  precipitating  the  attempt.  The 
conspirators  were  soon  joined  by  Liord  Montgomery, 
Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  Sir  Oliver  St  Greorge,  Siv 
Andky  Mervyn,  and  other  distii^uished  Puritans ; 
but  the  suspicions  of  the  Parliamentary  Commli^ 
sioners  were  awi^ned,  and  Brogiull  was  subjected 
to  a  strict  examinatijon.  i  His  profound  dissimula^ 
tion  saved  him.     He   denounced  mcmardiy  as  a 

•  •  • 

gMBe  dfected  detey,  i^Ued,  <<  ewety  cmeveportB  ihat  you  arc 
about  to  give  your  daughter  Fraaoes  to  the  King. '' — **  W«^" 
asked  Cromwell^  "  and  what  do  the  fools  think  of  it  ?  " — 
«  AQ  like  it,  and  I  tliink  it  tlie  wisest  thing  you  can  do,  if  It 
can  be  accomplisftied.  "  Cromwell,  who  had  first  looked  npoa 
tiM  matter  as  a  jeat,  now  began  to  view  k  in  a  mare  aerians 
ligbft,  and  asked,  "  Do  yon  really  think  so  toe?  '*  BroghiU 
availed  himself  of  the  opening,  and  urged  the  measure  by  some 
very  powerful  reasons.  Cromwell  heard  him  with  great  at- 
tention ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  paced  &e  apartment  in 
sUenoe,  obviously  agitated  by  violent  emotions.  At  lesagfik, 
turning  to  BrqghiU,  he  said,  <<  The  King  would  never  forgive 
me  the  death  of  his  father.  "  Brc^hill  was  afiraid  to  con&sa 
that  he  had  already  commenced  a  n^otiation ;  but  he  prcnnised 
to  use  every  exertion  to  efibct  a  reconciliation.  Cromwell9 
luMPOver,  «tffl  repeated,  «  The  King  eannot,  and  iratt  not  Srv 
gtwe  tibA  death  of  his  fiither.  **  Brof^ull  then  retired, 'and  hav* 
ing  informed  Cromwell's  wife  and  Slighter  of  his  £ulure,  beg* 
ged  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  ;  but  the  despair  of 
obtamix^  soaoere  forgiveness  rendered  the  Protector  deaf  to 
HMr  reiaMS(nBioM>aad  cntrealies. 
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*^  ruinous  wickedness ; "  averred  thai  he  would  sooBi* 
•r  die  thangive  ^'  the  Lord's  heritage  to  stran^ers^-^ 
and  was  scarcely  dismissed  vdien  heprepared  for  the. 
instant  Execution  of  his  designs.  The  towns  whichi 
had  so  opportunely  revolted  to  Cromwelly  were  now* 
the  first  to  declare  for  Charles.  He  was  prodaimed 
at  Youghal,  Bandon  and  Kinsale,  amid  the  loudest 
acclamations.  Galway  was  secured  by  Coote,  and  «^ 
sudden  attach  gave  die  confederates  possession  of 
Dublin.  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  having  been  one  of^ 
the  late  King's  judges,  had  reason  to  fear  that  tjufl^ 
diange  would  terminate  in  his  destruction,  and  thera^ 
fore  resisted  it  most  obstinately ;  but  he.  was  besieg-*: 
ed  in  the  castle  of  Dublin^  and  being  forced  to  sor^ 
render  in  a  few  days,  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  £ng>« 
land,  Ludlow,  on  the  first  news  of  these  eventSrv 
hastened  over  to  resume  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  restore  the  Commonwealth ;  but,  when  he  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  he  found  tiiat  orders  had  beea 
issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he  therefore  retired  to  Dun* 
cannon,  the  govemol:  of  which  still  continued  £uth- 
fill  to  the  Parliament.  All  the  exertions,  however,  of 
this  zealous  republican  were  unavailing.  The  Crom*^ 
wdlians  were  not  to  be  checked  in  their  new  care^ 
of  loyalty ;  and  Ludlow  returned  to  London,  ydkete 
the  equivocal  proceedings  of  Monk  had  begun  to 
give  goieral  alarm. 

A  convention  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  ; 
and  the  King's  declaration  at  Breda  being  presented 
to  this  assembly^  it  was  received  with  the  most  tU4 
mukuous  joy.  A  present  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  King,  four  thousand  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
two  thousand  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  voted 
by  acclamation ;  and  Broghili's  prudent  proposal  tgi 
make  some  conditions  with  the  new  sovev^^  was 
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^ected.   '  An  invitation  to  Ireknd  was  sent  to 
Charles/ which  would  have  been  accepted,  but  for  ther 
^&w  re volutibn  which  Monk  effected  in  England^* 
On  the  29th  of  May,  Charles  was  restored  to .  the' 
ifcrone  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  British  common- 
ticalth  ceased  to  eicist. 

'"  The  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  Restoration  war' 
4ie  most  extraordinary  possible.  The  old  inhabitants 
iad  tile  new  adventurers,  the  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
^estltnts,  hated  each  other  most  cordially ;  and  there' 
tras  scarcely  less  animosity  between  the  different 
sects  into  which  the  Ph>testants  were  divided.  The 
C^tHolics  were  naturally  the  most  impatient.  They 
hcfped  now  to  recover  the  estates  which  they  had  lost 
by  their  fiddity  to  the  monarch  that  had  been  just 
restored ;  and  tiiose  who  had  been  declared  innocent 
hf  Cromwell,  were"  foremost  in  demanding  restor- 
ation of*  their  poperty.  A  few  more  violent,  than 
A^  rest  did  not  wait  for  tedious  forms  of  law,  and' 
litronce  tjected  the  intruders  from  their  lands  ;  and 
dius  afforded  their  enemies  a  pretext,  of  which  ihey 
iiftrenct  slow  in  availing  themselves.  The  cry  of  a 
new  rebellion  was  raised.  Agents  were  seht  over  to 
I^gland,  where  every  report  un&vourable  to  the 
Kfi^  was  then  received  with  peculiar  avidity;  and 
i^ch  was  the  effect  of  the  clamour,  that  in  this  act  of 
indemnity,  all  who  had  at  &ay  time  aided  or  abetted* 
file  Irish  rebellion  were  expressly  excluded.  Anotiier 
^use*  enacted,'  that^  no  estates  disposed  of  by  the 
Parliament  or  Convention  diould  be  restored  to  the' 
original  proprietors ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  fierc- 
M  opposition' that  an  exception  was  inserted  of  **  the 
Marquis  of  Onitond,  and  other  Protestants  of  Ire- 
ntidi ' 
^^  The  ppovifiiond'^  government  which  -tiie^Pontan^ 
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^  most  severe  ordin^fji^Qs  which  hi^  be^p  issimA 
agf^t  the  GatbplicA,  Tlv&y  were  npt  (jlpwed  tp. 
qui(  thpiJf  pl^c^/?  of  residei^c^  ^rithout  i^d4  p^ih* 
xnjj^siojDu  4U  a^embliea  of  th^  gentry  Y/.er^  s^^^ 
prohibited,  and  every  effort  m^^  tjpt  {ff^V^t  tbdu|. 
el^9ti^g  ag^^Jis  tp  l^y.  their  jupt  clfthn^  hetp?e  the 
j^i^jg.  These  ftrbitrajy  exertions,  w^re  posrerg]^ 
8e^op4fi}d Vy ^he  E^g)i4» pwli%q;?nfe  W^93^ atpn^. 
1^  rfitafft  iti5  usurp^  a^^thopt}}  ov^r  Irelw4  mi-U^ 
presery^ thp  sunpprtof  a  ppw^rful  b.o4y  of  adb^e^t«|, 
ip  case  of  a^y  ii4ure  contest  with,  th^  cpqwn*  Th<t 
]^g  had  uo  sooner  arrived  i^  t^^im%  ^bm  #4^. 
druses  were  sent  up  by  both  HoHS^s^  pf  t^arl^ai^^^ 
representing  the  dapgfirs  to  be  dre^e4.i^on)  the  Wtti 
lence  of  certw  n^tivps  of  Irejpd.ii  ftftd  C.hHl^  V4ft 
oblige^  to  issue  a  proclAWAiiPii  %  ^f^^ipi&k^^g| 
rebels,  and  fp^  sepuring  ajl  ftdxeypt^ff js^  a»fl  ^- 
to  i^v  Ae,  posi^^fls^n  of  th^.  %d^  ^y  %q  hm 
uptapilegajly  evicted,  onhis  MJ^^y^  bjftdxicp  pf  ?«K 
hamei^t,  shpi^Idtal^e  further  qr^^i^  th^i^i 

The  case  of  the  Iri^h  Cathojiiqs  ht^l  l^^^^sp^stu^* 
qv^iy  an4  atrociously  uiisrepr^SQntigH^  that.  ^,  hj^ 
^ateipent  of  the  leaoing  particMJ^  is  n^i^^n^y;, 
The  in^^iiled  massacre  of  the  Pxotesta^  ha^  ijiW^ 
heen  the  excuse  urged  for  the  extensive  sppl^afjiioax 
to  which  diey  were  ratgected  ;  ufi^  yet  a  vf^fim^i^'s. 
e^xamination  will  siiffice  to  show,  that  this  loass^qr^ 
whether  r^al  or  fictitious,  h^  nodung  whatever  to. 
do  with  the  ^ue^tion.  The  ^lu^d^rs  S)^  h^ve  h^en 
so  often  motioned,  were,  tii  connnitted  in  the  north 
by  thf  people  of  Ulst^r^  before  any  of  the  confede*^ 
n^  C^atholips  had  t^Mfep  up  anqs,  The  for^t^e^ 
lands  lay  principally  in  Xeinster  and  Munster ;  a^i 
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mmii^hiik  dsn^im^  ihtm  w  the  wfrwMtfeniuk*^ 
1Sb0  vrwi  oi  tbft  ccofadaiates  .was  in  im!  sense  of  tl»'^ 
v«rd  a  rebeUiook  TW  IiMd»  o(  the  Bile  todk  upif 
anns  to.  drfml  thcmaelyes,  and  iim  eumt  of  theirs 
HSma  and  ocmntij^  agaiasi  tbe  w^riaaipM  Paisaiis^ 
awl  nisi  ^ik'SiiippMrteisw  Dimng  the  entire  coiite8t»: 
thay  professed  a  aeelous  attackment  io  tba  zoyaft» 
QMHie^aiid.we&a,rQady  ta.siq^oft  tke  KM^inlktheiarr 
liM  aiad  pcopenliosv  The  ws«  yMA  had  been  pn>-» 
tiM«d  by  tbearfttfiseai  o£  OiiBQiid»  pieweneed  theiai 
&«Wigiw9Chivle«8iMii.eSiriwtibaswtaneft 
teat  with  the>  PaadiaQWiit  as  ib^  ea^rly  dssiaed  ;  kmp 
afttftthe  peweei.or father.  tiwBe  of  164(H  the^r  ilad  aentr 
hiiftaidft.batk  ol  «mi  and.  aioney*  Two  seleiiHii 
tmtiei^in.Mi46  aiid.ia4A^hndbeeii««di^  hm-; 
tween  tham.  aiidi  Aeii  soveteigny.  by  whicb  thej  wens? 
pnvmaod a«cw^  jfaa  tbeirieUsien^  Vbm^mkyni^ 
palter.  La  •eMd«nitMttQ£thaa9pBeniaai>v  they  haidr 
beWy  «iaiiilasai»dc  the»  sonrendgnQS  lig^'  apuMfr; 
Gi«oi«raJQ»  aft:  kn^Ai  th^  pon^mrirtbei nmuof 
imstaaee^  andxejeetadtthaBnthoii^  ofithniiiaaipsiv: 
eveita&ar  En^aAdaiid  SoadandhMachMraM^ 
hiaawey^  iMkaaof  thetiestalaswa^  lafiiet^ihe^ 
QenaefoeBoe  of  their-  daapeiate  fideiky ;  for*  i^i 
naghl  leaaili^  haveisaeiired  them  bjr  eady  8iibiBia«ioB> 
t0^  the  finglieb  PaifaT«aU 

Ij;  i^.dfiddtfnl,.  whAnr  Ghariea  had.dld>peMeB  o£ 

**  This  argument  was  aniwered,  th«n  aid  sincsy  by  a  mostr 
aBtonndSng^  example  oS  **  llie  sophism  of  name.**'  It  was  grave- 
ly tnngedy  lhat»  as'sonw  firidi  Papiste  hait  COTtmitted  mwden^ 
a&  imh  Ftpiils  wsreiwrolvad  iikiha  guSK^  ni.liilAe  toitln» 
pniji^HiTi  -  This  Qomeenient  moda  of  aiguing  fcom.  indiwidaala; 
to  clamwti  in  spite  of  AristoUe,  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  but, 
it  certainly  has  prevailed  there  more  extensively,  and  for  a  longei^ 
tiiMy  than  in  any  ofAef '  oovntry^    The  vae'of  il^  mdeed)  i»  not 
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dbing  JQttioe  to  those  men  ;•— >it  is  certain,  tiiafc  kr 
Inul  not  the  indination.  Ormond  persuaded  hiii^ 
Ihat  the  Puritans  had  unconsciously  done  him  a  great 
flSnice,  by  estabtishing  on  English  interest  in  &%^ 
kndy  and  accomplishing  the  fitvoorite  schemes  of  his 
firther  and  grandmther — an  extensile  {dantation.  He 
easily  showed  that  the  new  pioprietois  would -.be 
more  subservient  than  the  ligntml  owners,  as  tbn 
esdstence  of  their  property  entamy  depended  on  ihe^r 
aupport  of  the  government ;  and  proved  how  muoh 
more  valuable  were  subjects  reack  to  purchase  firnxoy 
than  those  who  possessed  weighty  clums  on  gratif 
tnde.  None  of  the  Stuarts  vrere  remarkable  fiNrpksst 
ferring  prindples  to  policy;  and  Charles  waa trou- 
bled wim  fewer  scruples  than  any  of  them.  He  aair 
that  to  act  iustly  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  dan^ 
ger,  MidonVin^wMch  virtoe  shodd  be  IteownMr 
ward ;  but  an  iniquitous  course  he  knew  to  be  €sf^ 
ondprofitabl^  and  his  choice  was  instantly  decidM^ 
'  lliough'Charies  had  not  yet  become  the  pensionisr 
and  hireling  of  France,  he  was  in  some  degree  al^ 
i^eady  dependant  upon  the  French  King,  who  advOf 
<teted  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics*  The  Qtteeair 
mother,  and  other  influential  personages,  also  weep 
disposed  to  view  them  with  finrour ;  and  not  a'fe^r 
of  them,  who  had  accompanied  the  Kii^  into  exil^ 
and  served  him  fidthfiilly  under  all.  calamities,  ha^ 
personal  claims  on  his  regard.  The  Protestant  oft- 
cers,  who  had  served  under  Ormond  previous  to  th^ 
peace,  whom  Cromwell  had  refused  to  pay»  clamour}* 
ed  for  their  arrears ;  and  the  King  was  ^Unroed,  by  ie- 
lenstible  drcamstanees,  to  m>dett<dce  the  perple>ii>g 
task  of  making  some  arrangement  of  the  affairs  ^ 
Ireland.  Various  plans  were  proposed  and  eianiin^ 
in'the  Privy  Council,  and  rejected  as  impniotiQiUlib 
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She  Coundly  indeedi  had.  resolvad  as  a  praliBiiiuuyy 
lliai  the  CromweUiam  should  be  aecnred  in  their  po8i4 
iMions ;  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  how  thedaiiql^ 
ci  others  should  be  satisfied*  At  lengthy  «  scheqi^ 
was  deivised  by  Lord  Bioghill,  now  cieaied  Earl  of 
€>Frery,  Sir  John  Clotwoithy,  and  Sir  Arthur  Mez- 
tfn^  by  which  the  foifeited  landsy  not  belonging  lo 
iiee  CroBiwdilians,  should  be  formed  into  a  oonumm 
ftodc)  from  which  the  innocmt  or  meritorious  Iridi 
nulglit  be  oompensatedy  or  rmrisedf^BS  it  was  tenned^ 
Gharies  aagrarly  embiaoed  a  plan  that  promised  to 
Hereihim  ^m  his  erabaoassment,  and  published 
Ptfabrated  dechuration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland*  * 
>  Hhe  two  first  clauses  of  this  declaration  confiitu 
the  adventurers  and  soldiers  in  the  possession  of  all 
laiids^  except  such  as  had  belonged  to  the  church» 
yMxk  had  been  assigned  them  for  money  advance^ 
4)^  wears  of  pay.  Officers  vibo  had  served  in  the 
foval  army  before  June  1649,  were  to  reoenre  lands 

add  sixpence  in  the  pound,  and  an  equal  dividend 
i)f  whatever  should  remain  of  their  security*  Pro* 
tcttants,  whose  estates  had  been  given  to  adventurers^ 
^•vtee  to  be  restored,  and  the  advodtureis  reprised^ 
'waUtout  being  acoouBtaUe  for  the  mesne  profits. 
Innocent  Papists  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  per-^ 
«dns  in  possession  of  their  land  reprised ;  but  no 
Papist  was  to  be  restored  to  an  estate  lying  within^a 
-eorponte  town,  for  it  was  .deemed  necessary  to  keep 
ail:  the  oofporarions  in  the  liands  of  Protestants. 
Sui^  peaons,  however,  were  to  be  reprised  in  the 
ti^^hboorfaood.  Papists  who  had  submitted  to  the 
'Ciomwdlian  anangeraait,  and  taken  lands  in  Con^ 
'^teight^  weie  to  ho  bound  theieby,  and  not  relieved 
iissu  thrir  own  aot^    Those  wk>  had  joined  th^ 
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King  iii  Ut  «dh|  iMMl  wm^  ftader  Ur^MtaciC 
^pere  to  be  leBtandl  to  Aeir  catatta^  Imt  bot  UMlil 
the  peimmfl  »  jmmbcsbioii  had  been  rqiBsed*     Ai^ 
Utiaml  g^wdbB  wmreiDadfi  to  QnooDd  and  Indiiqiiift, 
'irho  had  bacft  vestoned  to  tlwir  etetea  hy  an  ad  of  1ih« 
English  iNnbafbent     Geanta  of  forfeited  hmda  wait 
made.to  Modak,  Duke  vi  Albeamde^  and  8oime.oth0m  ; 
and  lh]ity«i8ix  df  .the  Iifthm^rfnliky  and  gMttKyw  ^(^"^^ 
ly  named  aa  obiecta  >of  hia  Mijttty'a  peedier  wmntf 
ifote  tardeied  'to  foe  vaatoiedt  on  <kba  aane  oondt* 
taone  aa  tiaoae  who  iiad  aflned  nnder  the  xofal 
enaigDa  iabaoad.     Thtom  -mkio  had.  mot  been  aa* 
aigsffid  holds  hi  Connenght  wete  to  be  mutttiad 
fnty  andibeTe8t.in  lihe  ader  of  the  estabiiabnent 
tf;  ^eir  imnteacj.'   The  aedknent  fvea  to  bo  con« 
^nned  by  n  Ridianent»  pBomiaed  to  be  mammmai 
nieedify,  and  eels  of  loblivion  and  indeainity  to  .be 
nm  paaaed.  •  -  Hia  Majesty  acoepted,  as  a  6ee  -glA 
■mn  the  aBYentufara  and  aoldiflvay  half  of  thor  mi 
far  tmo  yeaast  to  be  applied  to  hia  aemea^  and  thai 
hf  eminent 'saffciera  in  hia  eaose.     Thoee  who  had 
eonlrived  the  aeizaie  of  the  Castle  of  XhiUin)  and 
^  who  had  atshave  in  the  trial  andeaaeotion  of  $ke 
)ate  Ksag^  were  excfaided  from  the  •benefit  toi^ikm 
dodaiBtion^    Lands  helon^ng  to  eorpocationa  wtea 
to  be  leatoDedy  and  the  possesaota  repoiaed. 
(    Tkt  Proteatant  toyaliats  oomplaiBad  bitterly  of  ikm 
fiUuas  which  aenfeaaced  them  to  receive  only  a  eon^ 
position  ^  their  anears^  while  ihe  Cromweiliaas^ 
the  enemies  of  ihe  Kaig,  leoemd  fidl  pmieAt. 
31iey  asaertod^  and  not  withoat Jwtiee,  that  his. Ma* 
jeatyhad  aaorifieed  hia  noat  fttthful  fiaenda  to  his 
BBBStinirefenate  cnanuea.     The  Calholacs  wen^  watfa 
ia  mndi  veasmit  indignant  at  findmgthat  the  teatii 
tniioa«f  ibeir  estates  wnto  be.delayaduBlil  thoMl 
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^  jptmsAbn  Md  l^h  Ir^Hisdd.  Btlt  ^hen  lh§f 
"tMiitd  th&t  tlife  Cdilihli^otie^  for  eJcecuting  the  dd- 
€&ration  wUte  Men  bduiid  td  the  iidventurers  aif^ 
"^iifielr^  6y  ihtdtest  letnd  thdlmttibii,  ahd  titet  thfe  in- 
'^thidtioii^  ^ireh  to  th^^  CoVi^fnMdiier^  ^er^  fitmie^d 
'in  a  i^tnrlt  mdst  Hd^ii^  to  the  Irish,  they  were  filled 
iNfith  lilidaiicholy  ^pptehedsidhs.  The  titialifieiitiotfs 
*df  Ihtfocietfte  M  stip]^^^  to  hjt^e  bieeti-  frttm^ 
t($r  Onhohd,  sbd  #tj^  sitadiot%  eontiiVed  to  pte- 
'"titit^nj  bf  thM  iiiaiidii  frbib  oti^ahiing  ^  i^eni^t^e  ^ 

No  triah  #atf  id  b«i  r^^tAred  4s  Ak  intioc^tit  Fajii^, 
li^d,  kl  dr  Before  lfh«  ces^ibn  df  die  year  1648,  had 
%«!eii  df  die  royal  partyj  dif  lived  within  the  qiidrteis 
df  th^  ddnfederafe  €^ho1!6^,  tebept  the  inhd[)itaii^ 
trf  Ootk  ahd  Ybtighal,  who  had  teto  fbi^ibly  ek{^- 
ed  from  their  habitations,  and  driven  into  the  hostile 
^68  by  the  fma\it6  !hat  Hid  dirtied  in  thl^ibe  towns. 
-No  tnah  im  i6  hsiemei  ihnoci^nr,  iufho  hdd  its- 
iSve!y  efig^gfed  Ih  the  fdnfe^racy  before  the  peace  df 
"iBJ^,  dr  W!io  h^  ^htifed  td  the  nitifcio,  the  clergy, 
tw  the-  jjapal  pdWeti  ih  bppdiitidfl  to  ihfe  toydl  intho^ 
ifi^ ;  or  whd,  ha^rtg  befeh  cficoininunlcated  for  hh 
1U&er^([56  td  lS\)k  ^tHoHW,  had  acknov^ledged  him^ 
«e)f  ail  diiehd^r,  aiid  Gained  ^soliitfon.  Whd^ 
irt^'er  derived  Ms  title  frdm  persons  gttilb  of  theife 
'X!titii^^~^h6ei)^  ddiiHed  his  eHate  on  me  driick^ 
^pttiee^  tfnd  thCfe  abkhoWlee^ed  hii^  cdheuftfence  Ih 
Ih^  r^flldn— ^o^«^,  id  the  :kHglish  qoatti^ 
tf^  held  eoifespdhdetrecf  with  tke  cdhfedefetes,  6t 
m^  in  theh^  cOtrhcSsj  dr  »^ed  liAfdeih  their  coihhiis- 
l8idti->-:.V^de*'er  dinpldy^d  %ent6  to  t^t  with  ariy 
feteigti  poWef  for  bringing  forces  into  Ifehmd,  dr 
tfrted  in  6uch  negbtiitioYid,  of  harassed  the  counttjr 
tt  .«  Tories,  '*  (a  iMHk  gi^en  to  ther  itodependedt 
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gverilk  parties),  before  the  dcpartmeof  the.Mipr* 
,  qma  of  Ciaiirica^:dey — ^were  all  to  be  oooaidered  ackcle9« 
.perate  rebels^  and  incapaUe  of  restitutuMu. 
.  It  is  not  neceaaazy  to  contmat  these.  docunMnlft 
with  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  republicaoB  isa^ 
regicides,  in  order  to  point  out  their  monstrous  ii^, 
quity.      No  person  who  has    carefblly  re«d.  ib^ 
most  prejudiced  narradve  of  the  .civil  war,  oaa  hctr. 
sitate  to  confess  that  they,  exhibit  an  .otter  disE»»; 
gard  of  even  the  appearance  of  justiceii    The  taticjgh 
that  sentenced  those  to  forfeiture,  whp  had  leodoA:) 
within  the  lines  of  the  con&deraten^  wa&  e^iecially^ 
remarkable ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the  Lo^&ji:|k«r 
tices  would  not  peimit  the  Catholic  gentry  to  nnide^i 
.any  where  else,  and  had  issued  poclamations  baajshn..- 
.ing,  on  pam  of  death*  all  those  who.soi]^t  Tghgf^s^:, 
.Dublin*  .  .'> 

The  parliament  and  the  peqple  of  England,,  of^i, 
the  other  hand,  regarded  .the  declarations  as  too  fi^v 
yourable  to  the  Papists  1     Taken  individuafly^  ftug». ./ 
is  not  on  the  earth  a  more  noble  and  generous  peo*  - , 
pie  than  the  English ;  but,  taken  collectively^  tnaiie:: 
are  &w  that  have  committed  grosser  acts  of  .national 
injustice.     Appeals  made  to  their  pride;,  their  .paa?  • ; 
sion,  or  their  prejudice,  have  fiequently  been  found 
more  effectual  than  a  calm  address  to  their  honour 
.or  their  generosity.     It  was  the  same  in  the  &e0 
states  of  antiquitv,  and  appears  to  be  part  of  .the 
penalty  paid  for  freedom.    The  Athenians  plunder- 
ed the  islands  of  the  ^gean  without  senile ;  the 
Bomans  seized  on  the  Aridan  lands,  without  con-  . 
descending  to  produce  the  shadow  of  a  claim ;  and 
the  English  believed,  that,  in  disposing  of  th^  lands 
•of  Ireland,  they  gave  away  what  was  absolutely  tt^ejr  ^^ 
*4ywn«    The  very  peasants  spoke  of  the  country  as 
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,Mr  kiiigdom  of  Ireland^  just  as,  in  the  begimm^  of 
.tbe  Amerifian  war,  they  talked  of  our  colonies ;  and 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  himself  elevated 
.&  his  own  opinion,  by  this  &ncied  participation  in 
.sqfereignty  over  another  people.  It  was  also  a  s^t- 
.tied  maxim*  in  what  may  be  called  the  political  eco*- 
.nomy  of  the  day,  that  Ireland  should  be  systematic 
.GsHy  depressed,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  become 
ix^  a  formidable  rival  of  England.  Her  great  ni^u- 
jzairesooroes,  her  fertile  sou,  her  noble  rivers,  her 
.c^MKioos  hivbours,  were  viewed  with  jealousn^  an4 
.8l|8pi€i<Ri,  as  means  of  securing  future  indraend^iG^ 
and  raising  her  to  an  eminence  that  womd  eclips^ 
tbe  ^ry  of  her  illustrious  rival.  The  Puritans  pro* 
.mised  to  avert  this  terrible  consmnmation.  They 
offibedf  if  their  ascendancy  was  secured,  to  crush  thf 
energies  of  Ireland,  to  render  the  boimties.of  Provi- 
dence unavailing,  to  produce  wretchedness  in^^ 
.God  had  given  plenty,  and  to  spread  desoladp]^ 
.'wibege  Nature  had  created  a  paradise.  The  English 
accepted  the  ofier;  and  the  CromweUians  kept  th|eir 
promise  to  the  letter. 

'A.  D.  1661^ — The  new  parliament  that  .met  in 
Dcd^  was  composed  of  the  most  h^erogeneooi 
malerials.  The  House  of  Lords  contained  the  shat^^ 
tered  remnant  of  the  ancient  nobility — a  body  of 
men  that  might  then  challenge  comparison  with  the 
prc^Kfeet  aristocracy  in  Europe.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  consisted  of  the  soldiers  and  adventurers 
who  had  seized  on  the  corporations — ^men  that  had 
ri^en^from  the  very  lowest  ranks,  :and:  were  perfectly 
Ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary  usages  of  civihsed  so^ 
ciety*  The  most  whimsical  and  extraordinary  anec- 
dofd^  sr^.  traditionally  told  of  the  strange  exhibitions 


^ade  by  tJbdte  men  ai  magistnifes  *  dlld  liOiintC^ 
gentlemen;  but  they  were  thems^Iv^s  perfectly  tilx- 
ctmsddus  of  their  deficienci^.  SpMttii^d  pride  «ktS 
^nsmnmaieimpttdence,  foun<l^t^ual]y  ch  ignoraiide 
$M  self-^Bofficiekicy,  brought  thtsm  thhotigh  iXL  ^ 
'Bcrap68ih  which  they  were  frequently  involved,  -whcftf- 
"eter  they  ciune  into  6ontact  widi  tbe  (AcnM  or  (be  l^ 
"j^r  HoiMe.  One  of  the  first  olject^  that  engaged  fro 
littehtion  df  the  new  piirliament,  was  the  restoration  of 
'&e  Estabfiflb'ed  Chuith,  Whidi,  it  was  supposed,  would 
^Attftounter  the  most  determihed  opposition.  But  Of- 
•iftond,  by  whose  advice  the  government  was  d^efiy 
^diteetfed,  hfld  a  plan  for  o^i^rcoming  the  scffuples  m 
"At  Puritailar,  wmch  was  fouhd  of  wondrous 
He  brought  on  l!ie  ^ilestion  of  the  church  eiHablisIr- 
te^ilt  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  setHement  of 
Instates ;  atfd  the  Puritans,  mot^  cA^eful  of  their  K^ 
lairds  lliah  ^^  old  principlelk,  dbe^rfully  toiKsjht^d 
to  th*  revival  dfPrddcy  and  the  Liturgy,  the  destrtfcr- 
^on  of  whidh  had  been  their  primary  ol^ect  in  t^rfg 
ttp^  trtOB  against  tb^ir  sovereign.    With  equal  feacB^ 


i  «  0hey  if  foi-  ^mMg  but  SK  iifgteuitf,  Qw^iVes  to  te  le- 
0Ovded4  A  Hr^tthf  xoBgisiAktej  hani^  oeoaBion  to  write  itk 
word  <<  QMfiftt,  *'  eontrivid  to  tqpell  it  withofft  unng  a  ain^ 
•letter  of  tlie  origifial  word;  lus  improved  orthograpliy  was 
ydwicUch.  When  6oi)i6  rtttiai-kB  were  made  dfi  vtttmx  ht% 
\tk  fcntert^,  Hiat  '<  sdlMdy  i^^tild  apeH  Widk  peu  nide  freni  a^ 
qufli  of  ttiflh  0Bete !  **  The  ftltowiag  letter^  aaoribBd  to  Ibe 
■ame  worthy^  is  said  to  bo  s^  id  etistence. 

**  thULk  Jokn, 

'H >iM  ytm  flpupi  fei- yo^  2  ilMera^  %1k]dillM 
ftlitdin< 

"I  ana, 
ft  Your  jbreuipeii  in  the  Lord, 

^^•••♦]||»»#*' 
<*  — •  CatOe,  Jvne  9th,  166a  " 
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mtSf  d^  ««NctM«d  in  ecffisui^g  their  oWb  M 
^B^Umn  kukgike  and  o<yvQtiaiit,"  and  in  oondmmnqg 
tiMiir  fomi«r  omIm  of  ttfiBOck^om  Their  next  po* 
eiednig  i^as  ^  ocmdus  «tmph  of  At  Mnd-of  juscm 
&lft  llle  I|e#'a8eifndflncyd4sii«d  to  estiAUsh,  Hwy 
¥€^eii4xi  wMx^^a  to  theLordb-juMKOB)  that  the  term 
jiiMiMlbeacQoiimidd,  Atidihd  dOuits  of  kw  riiut  i^ 
ift«tdkir  tb  ffffveiki  the  i^vertal'ofioutlawries^  and 
Ae^efeotai^ai^f^adv^nciiitta  ori90ldiet8,  before theis 
titles  should  be  adjusted  by-sUttlte*  The  H<Mi8ft  of 
Lords  refused,  at  first,  to  assent  to  such  an  open 
violation  of  the  constitution ;  but  they  were  finally 
persuaded  to  concur  in  the  address ;  and  the  Lord»- 
justices  complied  with  the  request. 

A  few  Roman  Catholics  had  been  returned  to 
this  parliament  by  the  counties,  and  one  or  two 
.boroughs  that  still  retained  their  affections  for  the 
**  old  fiunilies. "  The  presence  even  of  these  gave 
great  pain  to  the  Puritans  ;  they  believed  themselves 
polluted  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  idolatrous 
Papists,  and  determined  on  their  removal.  A  bill 
for  imposing  an  oath  of  qualification  was  hastily  pre-> 
pared ;  but  it  was  unceremoniously  rejected  by  the 
English  privy  council.  They  next  attempted  to  ex- 
clude them  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  declaring  that  all 
the  members  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  primate ; 
but  the  Lords-justices  condemned  the  resolution  as 
an  invasion  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  This  notable 
attempt  to  degrade  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  it  were  themselves  at  heart  dissenters,  and 
believed  the  sacraments  of  the  church  of  England 
impure  and  unchristian.  Disappointed  in  their  ef- 
fi:>rts>  the  Puritans  lost  their  temper,  and  exclaimed ' 
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violeiitly  agsbirt  ihe  unreuonable  portiditj  of  the 

Evemment  to  Pi^iists.  With  more  prudeneey  thqr 
d  recourse  to  a  policy  which,  uiider  similar  dr- 
enmstances,  has  heen  n^equently  found  effective  in 
Iietand.  They  revived  the  rumours  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  avened  that  the  Piqiiste  were  on  the 
point  of  raising,  a  new  insurrection,  and^  fay  thb 
hieans,  contrived  to  cover  the  pbno^ous  pei^  with 
additional  odium,  at  a  time  that  they  had  to  contend 
ndth  them  &r  their  estates. 


•» 
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CHAPTER  YL 
Th€  Acts  of  SetiUmmt  and  E»pUmaiUm, 

Thb  gieat  business  of  the  Irish  parliament  was^  the 
fcnnation  of  an  act  £br  the  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom,  pursuant  to  the  King's  declaration.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  strict* 
ly  to  the  terms  of  that  instrument,  ^hich  had  been 
worded  so  as  to  exclude  almost  all  the  Irish ;  but 
the  Lords  would  by  no  means  concur  in  such  a  de« 
termination*  They  naturally  sympathized  with  the^ 
ancient  gentry  of  the  land,  and  felt  indknant  at  see- 
ing their  properties  usurped  by  men  of  low  eztiac» 
tion,  by  whose  vulgarity  they  were  disgusted,  by 
whose  presumption  they  were  subjected  to  annoy- 
ance and  insult.  At  the  head  of  those  who  deter- 
mined to  do  something  for  the  old  proprietors,  stood 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  nobleman  possessing  the  old 
undaunted  spirit  of  ihe  Greraldines — strong  in  here- 
ditary power  and  historic  name — ^fortified  by  ezten- 
ave  connexions — and  supported  by  Ormond,  now  a- 
Duke,  whose  proxy  he  held.  The  principal  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  this  party  vras  directed, 
was  the  enhugement  of  the  funa  for  reprisals.  It 
was  found,  that  the  commissioners  had  been  ffuilty 
of  the  most  scandalous  practices  in  granting  these ; 
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that  they  had  rejected  the  daims  of  those  whom  die 
^Cing  had  nominated,  and  those  who  served  under 
his  ensigns  abroad^  and  shared  the  calamities  of  hiB 
exile,  under  pretence  that  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
prising the  present  possessors ;  and  that  they  had 
clandestinely  granted  the  lands  allotted  for  reprisab 
to  their  particular  friends.  The  Lords  insisted 
on  a  elause  for  the  revocation  of  these  fiaudulent 
grants. 

Another  and  more  important  clause  tended  greafr- 
ly  to  diminish  the  claims  of  the  adv^unok  The 
English  Parliament,  not  content  with  their  lavish 
diitribtttion  of  the  lands^  of  Irelaad,  byihei  17tk;jQ( 
Gbarksl.,  *  aetedonnriiat  they  called  the  JJhMmg: 
Ordinance*  This  decumeDfe  declared,  .thaftr  ^Aot* 
ever  advanced  «ne*£Mirlh  norci  duoi  hia  oiigiiid'  wit 
ventuM^  should  hjive  tha  vhola  doubled  on  aooooDV 
and  receive  hmds  asif  ikm  double  swi  badbeoi.«o« 
tuaHy  paid;  and  that,  if  die*  adjranturer/nAasedtat 
adiuBce  thk  fouitk^  any  other  porsQu,  on  piqpng  il^ 
shoold  reap  the>  same  advantagey  ou  fqpayii^  tiw 
adventurer  the  amm  he  had  originally,  amooed  I 
Sir  John  Clotworlhy,  who  had  beea  lalidy  createil 
Loid  Maasaren^  was  a  pikne  iwent  in.  .pmcnii^g  ih» 
'enaelBientof^thia  ordinance.  He  had^  at  tlw  .dnuv 
purdiased'  up  die  sharee  ef  several  alventwes ;.  and 
he  now  zealondy  oenteaded,«.  thai  thn  Kil^.vcMi 
bound  by  dieteiBia  of  the>agnenietttb  KSMiMft  lu^ 
plied^  tl>at  this  ordinanee  coadd  not  be  ceB8idfrfd;ofi 
the-same  validky  aa  an  act  e^  BuUament;  thafc  ib» 
money  raiaed  in  obedience  to  it,  had  bean  :U%adl.  ta 
pay  the  English  amy  dien  fighting  ag^ftiuBt  thcKing'^ 
and  that  it;  was-  absuMl  tO'  requim  Ae  aaiwifiag  oCaIr 

*  6cB  tibct  oomncBiCfiBEiift^  of  tkii  Talnifi 


l^t  one  hundr^  and  fifty  tboiisaiid  acr0«»  fof  wUeh 
QQ  copsid^ratioA  wliaJiever  h^  l^eon  rec^iycid,  ][q> 
spite  of  Mass^ene's  opposition,  ICildare's  clause^, 
eijiACting  that  the  adventurers  i^ould  be  satisfied  onljf; 
for  the  money  advanped,  and  no  more,  was  carnedi 
The  hei^s  ot  the  bill  were  at  leu^hv  finally  detev- 
n^iined.  A  copy  wa^^^laid  before  the  Xords-justices^ 
a^  h;  thepn  transmitted,  to  ^pgUnd.;  whither  went^ 
a)so  commissioners  &oq^  bpth  Houses  of  ParUar 
inent,  and  accredited  agents^  to  plead  t^ie  cau^e  of  thQ 
Irish  Catholics« 

London  becaine,  now  the  aoen^  of  the  intrigues  by 
which  the  &te  of  IrisK  property  wa;?.  to  be,  decide^! 
The  adventurers  and  soldiers  raised  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  bribe  the  English  council;  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  h^  secured  the  ^vour- 
of  the  Puke  of  QrQiondy  by.  ifoting  him  a  present 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  sib-onger  ground  of 
hoioe  was  the  favour  of  the  English  people,  now 
ftilqr  Awakened  to  the  importai^ce  of  the  contest,  and 
more  prejudiced  than  ever  against  ^e  Irish  and  the 
Papists,  by  the  mass  of  calumnies  which,  through 
the  means  of  their  numei:ous  fiiends  and  relatives, 
it^  CromwelUans  zealously  circulated  throughout 
]^4igland.  The  Irisl^  had  neither  money  nor  friends ; 
npr  did  they  atone  for  thia  deficiency  by  patience  ox. 
pcudence.  Ormond^  aaxiovis  to  secure  aii  interest^ 
with  all  parties,  judiciously  advised  them  tq  assume, 
tax  humble  tone,  to  appeal  to  the  King's  n^eicy,  and 
t^  v^n  favour  by  pronuses  of  fii^ure  siibmi^ve  be- 
havioujCii  The  Jrisli  suspected  the  Puke's,  sincei%, 
and  80  fiur  we^  peifecdy  right;  but  they  rejected 
his  advice*  and  ^u^ed  his  assistance,  in  which  they 
were,  decided^  wrong*  With  the  &jtality  that  n^ark- 
fdallthejiT   mea^iUBes^  they  chose^  as  their  patron 
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Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who' 
had  been  a  companion  of  the  King  in  exile,  and 
Was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  who, 
on  this  occasion,  greatly  overrated  his  own  influence, 
and  that  of  his  patron.  The  Irish  rested  their 
cbdms  upon  right  and  justice.  They  contrasted 
dieir  unshaken  loyalty  with  the  conduct  of  those  ^o 
had  brought  their  monarch  to  a  scaffold ;  and  boldly' 
claimed  me  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  peace  thlit 
had  been  established  in'  1648*  This  demand  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  establishing 
an  English  interest  in  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  de- 
dared  niraself  the  patron;  and  the  Irish,  r^htly  at-' 
tributing  this  determination  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
sent  Talbot  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Talbot  expostulated  more  like  a  soldier  than  a  states- 
man. He  challenged  the  Duke  to  single  combat 
Ormond  had  no  inclination  to  fight;  he  therefore 
complained  to  the  CoimciL  Talbot  was  instantly 
committed  to  the  Tower,  aind  only  released  on  mak- 
ihg  humble  submission. 

This  was  a  bad  omen  for  the  Irish,  and  might 
have  shown  them  the  danger  of  urging  their  claims 
with  offensive  vehemence.  But  they  still  persevered^ 
and  thus  displeased  Charles,  who  looked  upon  eveiy 
concession  made  to  them  as  an  act  of  free  grace  ana 
&vour,  add  offended  the  Privy  Council,  many  of 
whom  wei'e  personally  concerned  in  wagmg  war  a- 
gainst  the  hUe  King.  In  the  mean  time,  the  popu- 
lar clamour  against  the  Irish  was  increased  by  every 
artifice  that  avarice  and  malignity  could  devise ;  and 
as  the  English  happened  just  then  to  labour  under 
one  of  their  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  they  were 
c^ily  made  the  dupes  of  designing  men.  Tales  the* 
inost  absurd  were  invented  and  bdieved^-oaliumiieif 
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tip%  merely  impfobabld,  but  phydically  impossible, 
were  not  found  too  gross  for  public  credulity^  The 
lie  refuted  to-day,  was  simply  repeated  on  the  mor* 
rbw)  and  met  general  credence :  again  it  was  proved 
&lse,  and  again  as  regularly  proclaimed  as  a  fact. 
Charles  had  formed  his  determmation  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  had  only  protracted  the  discussion  in 
ttie  hope  of  finding  some  reasonable  pretext  for  dis- 
ipissing  the  Irish  claimants.  The  Cromwellians  saw 
his  difficulties,  and  chance  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  extrication.  One  of  the  agents  appointed 
by  the  Irish  was  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  woo  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ruinous  conferences  at 
Jamestown,  and  whose  name  was  actually  signed  to 
the  tender  of  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope. 
A  drafl  of  this  document,  how  obtained  Heaven 
only  knows,  was  procured  by  the  Cromwellian  agrats, 
and  laid  before  the  councU.  Charles  affected  in* 
dignation  and  surprise  to  perfection.  An  order  was 
inade,  that  no  further  petitions  should  be  received 
£rom  the  Irish,  who  had  been  already  fully  heard ; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  was  forbidden  to  appear 
in  his  Majesty's  presence.  The  bill,  including  the 
severe  qualifications  of  innocency,  received  the  Royal 
Action,  and  soon  afier  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

The  public  history  of  this  important  transaction 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
reasons  that  induced  the  King  to  prefer  the  enemies 
of  the  royal  authority  to  those  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  fiiends  of  himself  and  his  &mily.  The 
dread  of  a  new  civil  war,  from  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  English  people,  will  scarcely  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  coUsented  to  the  arrange- 
ment,  though  it  certainly  was  a  very  influential  mo- 
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tire ;  and  the  scheme  of  establiishiog  an  Engltrii  in- 
terest in  Ireland,  conld  have  little  charms  for  a  mo* 
naich  ivliose  en^e  reign  showed  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  nations  that  were  cursed  by 
^oli  a  ruler.  We  do  not  possess  any  secret  me- 
moirs of  the  early  part  of  this  disgraceful  rei^ ;  and 
4he  private  documents  that  have  been  collected  are  so 
^ed  with  notorious  ^Isehoods^  that  we  cannot  place 
confidence  in  a  single  statement  that  they  contaiii. 
Indolence,  and  an  anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  perplet- 
^  ing  contests,  was  probabfy  the  principal  cause  of  his 
prec^itate  decision.  * 

Besideo  «,nfirming  and  «te.ding  the  dedantioD 
and  instructions,  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
•of  commissioners  to  hear  and  decide  daims,  the  act 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  all  church-lands,  and 
•the  estates  of  Trinity  College.  Power  was  given  to 
the  eomnnssioners,  during  seven  years,  to  pkoit  Pro- 
testant colonies  on  lands  not  restored;  and  they 
were  granted  Ml  authority  to  erect  another  coll^ei 
to  be  of  the  University  df  Dublin,  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  the  King's  College,  to  be  endowed  with 
estates  of  the  yearly  value  of  L.2000,  and  to  be  gp- 
▼emed  by  such  statutes  as  his  Majesty  should  ap- 
point* The  two  latter  clauses  have,  ever  since,  le- 
mained  a  dead  letter. 

The  Act  of  Settlement  was  received  with  indig- 
nation by  all  the  parties  interested  in  its  operation, 

*  Some  <tf  the  Protestant  -historiaas  gravely  awgn  aa  ihe 
canae,  and  the  justificatiooi  of  the  King's  robbery  and  ingrati- 
tude, that,  '<  being  a  Protestant  King,  he  could  not  tmat 
Papist  subjects ;  **  and  many  yean  have  not  elspeed  ainfle  audi 
'tttaa^goment  would  have  been  deeaud  eonohisif*.  But,  wa- 
Jvrtunately'for  this  WMoniBg,  Charles  was,  «t  the  ^m§,  wocntHj 
a  Papist  himsd^ 
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and  by  none  with  fiercer  anger  than  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers,  for  whose  interests  it  best  provided. 
The  number  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  to  be  restored  in  full,  as  objects 
of  specud  &vour,  had  been  increased,  which  the.  Pu- 
litans  deemed  an  unpardonable  partiality  to  ^'  the 
Popish  interest, "  as  they  expressed  it,  though  seve* 
ral  of  the  nominees  were  Protestants.  The  restora* 
tion  of  chmrch-property  was  scarcely  less  offensive  to 
men  ^Hbo,  in  their  secret  souls,  detested  prelacy  as 
much  as  papacy.  And  finally,  Uie  clause  enacting, 
that  no  adventurer  should  be  satisfied  for  more  money 
than  he  had  really  advanced,  in  the  language  o( 
Hotspur, 

I      «  comes  me  craaking  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  mj  land, 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  canfcle  out.  ** 

The  royalist  Protestant  officers  found  their  secu- 
rity greatly  diminished  by  some  dauses  of  the  act^ 
especially  by  several  laige  grants  which  were  made 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  otiiers.  The  Irish 
Catholics  complained  loudly  and  jusdy  that  they  had 
not  been  heard  fiilly  before  the  Council,  and  that 
their  agents  had  not  been  consulted  in  framing  the  ac|. 

The  only  person  capable  of  managing  the  compU- 
cated  affairs  of  Irelaiui  was  the  Duke  of  Qrmond. 
He  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  confusion  and  disarrangement  which  prevailed ; 
iand  on  him  the  task  of  restoring  order  necesisarily 
.devolved*  He  came  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant  with 
unusual  pomp,  and  was  received  with  gceat  warmth 
ffy  all  parties,  eaoh  hoping  that  he  would  be  the  ad- 
vocate of  then:  daims*  The  pommissipnersappoiutr 
ed  tp  oopsider  the  qiMlific^^ons  of  innp^^ucy  wei;^ 
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Englishmen;  they  had  been  carefolly  selected  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  c^use  of  Protest-* 
ant  ascendancy ;  but  they  acted  with  more  impar- 
tiality than  the  government  either  expected  or  de-* 
sired.  Rigorous  as  the  qualifications  of  innocency 
had  been  made,  in  the  first  month  of  trials  thirty- 
eight  were  pronounced  innocent,  and  only  seven 
nocent ;  in  the  second^  seven  were  declared  guilty, 
and  fifty-three  acquitted ;  in  the  third,  sevens-seven 
were  found  innocent,  and  only  five  condemned.  This 
was  a  result  which  nobody  had  anticipated.  Qr- 
mond,  who  had  devised  the  entire  plan  oi  the  quafi- 
ficatibns  and  commissions,  was  confounded.  The 
Cromwellians,  fearing  that  their  plunder  was  jabout 
to  be  wrested  from  their  hands,  boldly  determined  to 
take  up  arms.  A  committee  of  the  officers  who  had 
served  in  Cromwell's  army  met  to  omanize  the 
scheme  of  a  general  insurrection,  and  laia  a  plan  for 
seizing  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  in  a  violent  rage  at  the  probability  of  see- 
ing justice  done  to  the  Papists.  They  presented  an 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  requiring  him  to 
mal^  the  qualifications  stiU  more  rigorous,  imd  sug- 
gesting such  alterations  as  would  have  involved  the 
whole  Irish  party  in  one  sweeping  condemnation* 
The  whole  House,  with  Sir  Audley  Mervyn  the 
Speaker  at  their  head,  went  up  with  the  address ; 
and  Mervyn,  on  presenting  it,  made  an  inflated 
speech,  full  of  dark  hints  and  mysterious  warnings. 
Ormond  received  the  address  very  coldly,  and  gave  a 
-very  unsatis&ctory  reply.  Mervyn  resolved  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public,  and  printed  his  speech.  Its 
quaint  style  and  figurative  obscurity  was  well  suit^ 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people ;  and  ike  government,  dreiuling  itv  eifedi, 
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cdtnmenoed  prosecutions  against  the  printers  both  in 
Liondon  and  Dublin.  The  Commons,  finding  that 
their  directions  had  not  been  adopted,  passed  a  re- 
solution, declaring,.  "  that  they  would  apply  their 
•utmost  remedies  to  prevent  and  stop  the  great  and 
manifold  prejudices  and  ix^conveniences  which  daily 
did,  and  were  likely  to  happen,  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  Act  of  Setdement. " 

Ormond  feared  that  the  Puritans  would  destroy 
their  own  interests,  and  determined  to  save  them  in 
cpite  of  themselves.  He  promptly  anrested  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
leward  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped. But  he  did  not  venture  to  proceed  with  too 
much  rigour  against  Protestant  rebels ;  a  few  were 
executed,  the  rest  received  the  King's  pardon.  The 
firmness  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  awed  the  violent 
Miction  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  they  withdrew 
the  obnoxious  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
sent  up  an  address,  representing  the  danger  arising 
£rom  recusants,  and  firom  the  confluence  of  priests, 
fiiars  and  Jesuits ;  and  requested  that  a  proclama-« 
tion  should  be  issued,  banishing  all  Popish  ecde- 
elastics  from  the  kingdom. 

No  less  than  four  thousand  claims  were  entered 
for  trial  before  the  commissioners;  and  from  the 
number  that  had  already  established  their  innocency, 
diere  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Catholic  pro- 
mietors  would  recover  a  large  portion  of  their  estates. 
This  was  evaded  by  a  new  contrivance.  The  time 
§0T  the  sitting  of  the  commissioners  was  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  days,  during  which  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  claims  could  be  heard ;  the  court 
Aen  dosedi  and  was  never  opened  afterwards.  About 
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three  thousand  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
Irish  fiimilies  were  thus  stripped  of  their  propoty^ 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  without  enjojring  a 
privilege  not  refused  to  the  meanest  criminal^  that  of 
being  heard  in  their  own  defence.  They  made  strong 
and  earnest  supplications  to  the  King  for  redress ; 
but  Charles^  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  hia 
councillors,  refused  to  pay  the  slightest  regard  to 
their  petitions.  Of  course,  they  were  finidly  and 
hopelessly  ruined* 

Every  person  was  wearied  out  by  the  protracted 

discussions  on  Irish  affairs :  the  uncertainty  of  the^ 

^operty,  and  the  expoise  and  trouble  entailed  oil 

them  while  affairs  remained  in  this  unsettled  condi^ 

tion,  made  the  contending  parties  desire  any  coh<* 

elusion.    The  London  adventiffers  offered  to  resign 

their  lands  to  the  King,  and  to  account  for  the 

mesne  profits,  on  condition  of  being  repaid  their 

principd,  with  compound  interest  at  three  per  cent. ; 

the  adventurers  and  soldiers  offered  to  relax  their 

pretensions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  settlement ; 

and  the  fund  for  reprisals  was  considerably  augment* 

ed  by  the  discovery  of  innumerable  frauds,  of  which 

the  commissioners  had  been  guilty.    T^ey  had  given 

disproportionate  satisfactions  to  their  own  fitiends^ 

used  admeasurements  scandaloudy  &lse,  and  returned 

some  of  the  best  land  in  the  kingdom  as  barren  and 

worthless.     By  the  correction  of  these  wrongs,  a 

new  and  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  stock 

of  reprisals ;  and,  under  these  fiivoinable  cinmm* 

stances,  orders  were  given  to  pKpare  die  "  Act  of 

Explanation  and  Final  Arrangement."     The  only 

concession  made  to  the  CathoHcs  whose  claims  had 

not  been  heard,  was,  that  Ormond  was  permitted  to  . 

nominate  twenty  out  of  the  three  thousand  to  be  ie«- 
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stoR^  to  their  estates  as  objeets  of  special  favour^ 
and  ereft  this  grace  proved  so  distaste&l  to  those 
^o  made  their  zeal  for  Protestantism  a  cloak  for 
their  ciipidity»  that  Onnond  did  not  venture  to  pre- 
sent the  bill  to  the  House  of  Commonsy  until  ha 
haA  proGuied  the  removal  of  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent members. 

By  the  Act  of  Ezpknatioa  it  was  provided,  that 
aH  lands  and  possessions  vested  in  the  King  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement^  should  be  freed  and  discharged 
from  aXk  estates  tail,  and  &om  all  coAv^ances  made 
before  tlie  23d  of  October  I64I9  by  any  tenant  in 
taiL  Persons  iu4  therttofbrt  adjudged  iimocenti 
inert  for  ever  barred  Jram  any  claim.  The  ad*;* 
Yenturers  and  solcUers  to  be  confirmed  within  two 
months*  No  adventurer,  soldier.  Forty-nine  officer,^ 
or  Protestant  purchaser  in  Connaught  or  Clare,  be* 
fcre  the  Ist  of  September  166d,  in  possession  of 
kods  restorable,  to  be  removed,  until  he  should  have 
as  much  other  forfeited  land  set  out  to  him.  AB 
deficient  adventurers  to  be  satisfied  in  the  same  ba- 
rony or  county.  Ph>testant  officers  serving  be£[>re 
1649  confirmed  in  lands  not  abready  decreed  awajt 
by  the  oommissioners.  Protestant  purchasers  fironi 
transplanted  persons  to  hold  two*thuds,'and  no  per«> 
ton  to  be  reprised  above  two-thirds*  All  lands  vest- 
ed in  the  Kmg,  or  restored  by  virtue  of  any  deoees, 
or  by  this  or  the  former  act,  subject  to  quitrents  as 
in  liie  former  act,  except  the  lanos  in  Ulster,  which 
were  to  be  thenceforth  charged  at  twopence  per  acre* 
In  case  of  doubts  or  defects  arising  or  appearing  in 
the  act,  the  commissioners  might,  within  two  years 
after  ^ir  next  sitting,  acquaint  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  Council  therewith ;  and  that  su<^  order  of 
amendmcDt  or  explanation  as  they  should  make  in 
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writing  within  the  said  two  yeaiSf  and  enrolled  in 
Chancery,  should  be  as  efiPectual  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  act. 

In  pursuance  of  this  last  clause,  the  commission- 
ers  proposed  certain  doubts  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council,  and  an  explanatory  order  was  issued 
which  may  be  considered  part  of  the  act.  It  declared^ 
that  all  estates  and  possessions  which,  on  the  2dd  of 
October  1641,  or  at  any  time  since,  belonged  to  any 
Irish  Papist,  or  which  had  been  returned  by  the  ci- 
vil survey  or  Down  survey,  as  belonging  to  any  Iiisb 
Papist,  and  which,  at  any  time  after  the  2dd  of  Oo- 
tober  1641,  were  seiied  or  sequestrated,  or  vested 
in  his  Majesty,  upon  account  df  the  rebellion,  (ex* 
cepting  such  estates  as  had  been  decreed  to  inno* 
cents,  and  belonged  to  them  on  the  22d  of  October 
1641,  and  excepting  such  lands  as  had  been  restored 
to  the  former  proprietors,  by  some  clause  in  the  Acts 
of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  excepting  tasf 
lands  for  which  some  judgment  or  decree  was  held 
by  a  Protestant,  in  the  late  court,  or  pretended  Couii 
of  Claims,  or  in  any  of  the  four  courts  before  the 
22d  of  August  1668),  should  at  all  times  thereafter, 
in  the  four  courts  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  in  all  courts 
of  justice,  and  in  all  trials,  actions  and  suits,  both  is 
law  and  equity,  as  well  between  his  Majesty  and  any 
of  his  subjects,  as  between  party  and  party,  without 
any  further  proo^  should  be  always  construed  to  have 
been  seized,  sequestrated,  and,  from  the  2dd  of  Oe* 
tober  aforesaid,  forfeited  to  his  Majesty,  without  any 
inquisition  or  office  found,  &c.  And  it  further  de* 
clared,  that  after  the  commissioners  for  executing  the 
said  acts  have  adjudged  any  of  the  said  lands  so  vest- 
ed in,  or  forfeited  to  his  Majesty,  to  any  person  or 
persons  who>  by  said  acts,  are  entitled  theieanto>  and 
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ktten-pateht  should  be  thereon  passed,  the  rigktSf' 
titles  and  interests^  of  all  persons  nohatsoever^  toAo 
had  been  adjudged  innocent,  as  utell  such  as  loere 
Protestants  as  Papists,  *  should  be  thereby  cou" 
duded  and  barred  Jor  ever,  other  than  such  righti 
and  titles  as  should  be  reserved  in  the  letters-patent, 
and  such  rights  as  are  the  proper  act  of  the  party,  to 
whom  such  letterfr*patent  shall  be  granted,  or  of  those 
under  whom  he  dums  as  heir,  executor  or  adminis- 
tiator,  and  other  than  such  debts,  leases  or  payments^ 
whereunto  the  same  are,  by  the  said  act,  made  liable* 
It  is  also  provided,  that  the.  said  lands,  &c.  in  the 
•aid  letters-patent  contained,  should  be  by  the  said 
acts  confirmed,  according  to  the  several  estates  therei 
by  granted,  against  the  King,  and  all  other  persons 
or  bodies  political  or  coqK>rate.  And  finally,  that  a& 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
shoidd  have  and  enjoy  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee- 
aimple,  in  such  lands  as  should  be  certified  to  belong 
to  them,  unless  some  lesser  estate  should  be  therein 
expressly  limited ;  and  that  in  case  such  lesser  estate 
ahoidd  be  so  limited,  the  party  should  be  reprised  out 
of  other  lands,  so  as  to  make  up  his  other  two-third 
part^  by  the  said  acts  intended  to  him,  equal  in 
worth  and  value  to  others,  who  should  have  estates 
in  fee»simple  certified  and  granted  to  them. 

Such  were  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanao 
tion,  whose  importance  was  not  overrated  by  Sir 
Audley  Mervyn,  when  he  called  them  the  "  Mi^na 
Charta  of  Irish  Protestants. "  But  what  were  they 
to  the  Catholics  ?  What,  to  the  Irish  nation  ?  At 

*  This  apparent  impartiality  was  a  mere  delusion ;  for  no 
Protestant  was  required  to  establish  his  qualifications  of  inno- 
eency,  as  appears  from  ihe  King's  declaration  and  instruotiimi 
quQtid  in  a  preceding  page, 
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least  two-tkirds  of  the  land  in  tlie  entbe  country 
changed  masters.  The  new  proprietors  lek  consci- 
oils  that  their  elaims  were  not  founded  in  strictjiB- 
tioe,  and  were  tormented  with  a  sense  of  insecniity ; 
they  looked  npon  the  native  Iri^  as  their  natural 
enemies,  and  dreaded  eyery  hour  some  new  attempt 
lor  the  recovery  of  the  forfeited  estates.  This  dread 
of  resumption  existed  within  our  own  memofy ;  and 
the  probalnlity  that  opening  pohticd  power  to  the 
Catholics  would  lead  to  a  claim  for  the  restoration 
of  property,  was  by  no  means  a  weak  aigmnent 
gainst  the  concession  of  Catholic  emancipation* 
That  these  acts  had  no  foundation  in  justice,  is  evi* 
dent.  That  they  were  inconsistent  with  sound  po- 
licy, is  almost  equally  dear :  they  caused  Ireland  to 
retrograde  in  every  thing  that  gives  a  nation  value : 
they  made  her  a  drain  on  the  wealth  of  England^ 
when,  from  her  natural  resources,  she  might  have  be- 
come a  source  of  additional  weahh  and  security  t 
they  spread  through  the  country  a  feeling  that  w» 
English  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Irehmd,  whidif 
though  it  never  was  perfectly  just,  and  has  long  snoe 
lost  even  the  semblimce  of  justice,  is  not  yet  totally 
eradicated.  It  is  difficult  to  make  atonement  foi 
national  injuries  deep  and  long  continued*  The 
evil  extends  over  the  entire  sur&ce  of  society :  the 
good  will  only  be  felt,  or  at  least  appreciated,  by  a 
few  mdividuals. 

,The  guilt  of  the  Stuarts  in  thus  abandoning  to 
ruin  innocent  men  to  whom  they  were  bound  by 
eveiv  tie  of  honour  and  gratitude,  did  not  go  im- 
pumshed.  James  II.  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  his 
brother  as  well  as  for  his  own  follies.  If  the  Crom* 
wellian  party  in  Ireland  had  sunk  into  the  same  ob« 
ficurity  as  their  brethren  in  England,  theie  would 
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pvobidbly  have  been  no  resistanoe  to  the  despothn 
of  the  Stnarts :  James  might  have  kept  his  Uirone^ 
and  England  lost  its  constbution.  But  the  wise 
dispensations  of  Providence  in  this  instance,  as  in 
countless  others,  produced  universal  good  from  par- 
tial eviL  The  reformed  religion  ana  the  civil  liber* 
ties  of  Europe)  depended  then  on  the  preservation  of 
freedom  in  England ;  and,  but  fi>r  the  strong  support 
that  the  English  patriots  possessed  in  the  Cromwel* 
Han  settlement,  they  probably  would  have  tailed  in 
the  contest.  Ireland  alone  paid  the  price  by  whidi 
European  liberties  were  purchased,  though  she  reap- 
ed little  advmtage  from  their  blessings. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Onnond  in  these 
transactions  has  been  the  theme  of  unmeasured  praise, 
.and  equally  unmeasured  censure.  Yet  is  there  no 
point  of  net  at  issue  between  his  advocates  and  his 
opponents.  If,  lor  the  sake  of  establi^ing  a  Pro- 
testant interest  in  Ireland,  it  was  lawful,  and  even 
praiseworthy,  to  commit  treachery,  fraud,  and  uni* 
versal  robbery,  then  may  we  join  in  all  the  eulo^ 
riums  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  but  if  the 
best  end  cannot  sanctify  ^e  worst  means— if  Man^ 
mon  and  Moloch  be  miworthy  allies  to  the  cause  cff 
pure  religion— ^ihen  must  we  condemn  him  as  one 
who  sacrificed  upright  principle  to  questionable  poU* 
cy,  and  was  guilty  of  atrocious  evil  to  effect  a  doubt** 
ful  good.  The  most  instructive  commentary  on  his 
conduct  is  the  simple  fiict,  that,  before  the  civil  war, 
his  estates  only  yielded  him  about  L.7000  per  an- 
num ;  but,  afber  the  final  settlement,  his  annual  in- 
come was  upwards  of  L.dO,000,  more  than  ten  times 
die  former  amount.  He  felt,  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  a  lurking  consciousness,  that  the  part  he  had 
acted  would  not  bear  a  dose  examination ;  and  writh- 
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ed  under  the' attacks  made  on  him  in  pamphlets  bj 
the  men  he  had  betrayed  and  undone.  One  of  these, 
named  '^  The  Unkind  Deserter,"  is  distinguished  bj 
its  superior  ability  and  deep  pathos.  There  are  few 
who  could  read  the  simple  and  touching  details  of 
the  writer's  statements,  without  pity  fi>r  the  deserted, 
and  indignation  against  the  deserter.  Ormond  at- 
tempted no  reply;  he  suppressed  the  book,  and  threw 
the  printer  into  prison ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  gi^e  the 
matter  additional  publicity,  by  bringing  the  question 
into  a  court  of  justice. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  nei- 
ther safe  nor  prudent  to  detail  the  hxis  recorded  ia 
this  chapter ;  but  that  time  is  now  past  for  ever. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  now  as  much  interested  in 
supporting  the  Cromwellian  settbment  as  the  Fh>- 
testants.  The  vicissitudes  of  property,  e^ieciaUy 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  broiU[ht  into  their 
hands  an  immense  share  of  the  lands  which  their  an^ 
oestors  forfeited ;  and  time  has  eflPaced  the  lineage  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.  There  is  no  longer  any  pru- 
dential motive  for  concealing  the  truth ;  and  it  has 
been,  therefore,  told  as  amply  as  our  limits  would 
permit,  and  yet  not  without  some  feelings  of  reluc- 
tance ;  for  the  writer,  being  himself  descended  from 
Cromwellian  settlers,  would  gladly  have  given  a  more 
AvouraUe  account  of  their  proceedingSy  if  he  oouU 
have  done  so  with  truth* 
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CHAPTER  Vlt 
Th6  Reiffn  of  Charht  XL 

A.  D.  1666. — Thb  restoration  of  Charles  11.  pnp 
>iuced  none  of  the  advantages  which  the  English  na- 
tion had  fondly  anticipated,  and  the  prospect  of 
which  had  induced  them  to  hail  that  event  with  such 
rapturous  joy.  Many  of  the  Puritans  were  driven^ 
by  persecuti(»i,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Holland  and 
the  American  plantations.  The  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church  had  not  unlearned  the  intolerance 
which  had  so  large  a  share  in  causing  the  late  civil 
war ;  And  their  violence  drove  into  exile  the  most 
valuable,  because  the  most  industrious  classes  of  the 
community.  The  strength  of  the  Puritans  lay  in  the 
middle  ranks — the  comfortable  fion^erSy  the  merchants^ 
and  the  opulent  tradesmen.  On  the  side  of  the 
establishment  were  ranged  the  highest  and  lowest 
dasses,  supported  by  the  entire  strength  of  govern- 
ment. The  alliance  between  the  church  and  state, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James,  rest- 
ed on  neither  principle  nor  affection,  for  both  sove* 
reigns  were,  in  the  woist  sense  of  the  word,  Papists. 
•It  was  a  mutual  compact  for  purposes  not  very  ho- 
nourable to  either.  The  cleigy  supported  despotism 
and  aibitrary  power,  by  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
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passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and  obtained 
nom  the  state  in  return  the  power  of  oppressing  the 
dissenters  by  Acts  of  Uniformity.  The  loss  of  in- 
dustrious artisans  was  further  aggravated  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  foreign  trade,  consequent  on  the  war  with 
Holland,  and  die  subserviency  of  the  English  court 
to  France.  To  these  causes  of  national  distress  must 
be  added  the  effects  of  the  plague,  and  the  dissipi^ 
tion  of  the  national  finances  by  a  profligate  monarch 
and  his  demoralized  courtiers.  'Die  attention  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  the  alarm- 
ing ML  of  rents ;  and  all  the  scientific  ingenuity  of 
the  period  was  employed  to  account  for  this  depre- 
ciation. The  solution,  thoucii  in  its  effects  pro- 
ductive of  deplorable  mischicd^  was  so  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous^ that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  believe  the  au- 
thors of  it  serious.  The  philosophic  economists  of 
the  day  averred,  that  the  sole  cause  of  English  dia- 
tzess  was  the  importation  of  lean  cattle  from  Ire- 
land I  This  profound  exposition  was  received  with 
•universal  applause.  The  English  nation^  with  one 
accord,  denounced  Irish  cattle  as  the  cause  of  all 
their  miseries.  Petitions  to  jprevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  animaJs  were  presented  in 
eountless  numbers  to  the  Sang  and  Parliament ;  and, 
at  length,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  sitting  at  Oxford,  for  prohibitii^ 
.peipetually  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  dead  or 
alive,  fat  or  lean,  great  or  smalL 

The  long  civil  war,  the  voluntary  exile  of  the  gen- 
.try,  "Vfbo  had  taken  with  them  aii  their  moveable 
fgofoty,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  foreign  trade 
.which  England  inflicted  on  her  dependent  pionnoes, 
h«djedacMl  Ireland  to  a  most  miaeBsble  oonditioo. 
She  had  jbo  i^mnerce,  no  wnnwfcctHiee ;  fiitde  aod 
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wool  wese  her  oaly  expotts ;  and  the  exdusioo  of 
the  former  from  the  only  market  open  to  the  Irish^ 
threatened  absolute  ruin.     Some  d  the  wisest  £ng« 
Esh  statesmen,  and  e^edally  Sir  Heneage  findb, 
attempted  to  expose  the  delusion;  but  only  increased 
ihe  national  insanity*     Lord  Castlehaven  opposed 
the  bill  with  all  his  might  in  the  Upper  House ;  and 
Sir  William  Petty,  one  of  the  &w  who  acquired  an 
estate  in  Ireland  by  honourable  means,  made  aa  able 
speech  against  it  be£bre  a  committee  of  the  Com- 
mons.    By  these  exertions,  the  report  was  delayedy 
aad  the  session  terminated  by  a  prorogation.     The 
dreadful  fire  of  London  for  a  short  time  distracted 
public  attention  ;  but  the  dilute  about  Irish  cattle 
survived  the  flames,  and  even  derived  additional 
strength  £rom  the  conflagration.     When  the  news  of 
the  caUmity  reached  Ireland,  the  Irish  determined  to 
raise  a  coiitEibntion  for  the  relief  of  the  suflfereis ; 
and,  as  they  had  neither  silver  nor  gold,  they  geae- 
lously  sent  them  a  present  of  catde.     The  vision  of 
Pharaoh's  kan  kine  was  not  interpreted  to  poiteaad 
.a  more  fearful  visitation  than  this  ill-staned  dona- 
tion.  It  was  industriously  r^resented  as  an  attempt 
.  to  evvde  the  prohibition  under  the  pretext  of  bene- 
volence^ and  a  universal  clamour  was  raised  through 
the  kingdom. 

The  infiunous  party,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
,  Ciiba],  from  the  initials  of  die  leaders,  Clifford,  Ar- 
lington, Buckingham,  Ashley  aad  Lauderdale^  ware 
foremost  in  maintaining  the  popular  excitement. 
Their  object  was  to  remove  Clarendon  from  the 
o£Bce  of  chancellor,  and  Ormond  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ifldand,  because  they  deemed  these  noble- 
.iaen  impediments  to  lixe  scheme  of  power  which 
4hey  meditated ;  and  to  <eflect  their  purpose^  thtfe 
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were  no  means,  however  iniquitous,  wbidi  thejr 
would  not  readily  have  adopted.  The  King  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  that  there  was  not  the  shghtest 
connection  between  the  public  distress  and  Irish 
cows.  He  was  also  tinwilling  to  injure  a  natio& 
wantonly  and  unprofitably;  and  he  not  only  de- 
clared himself  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  passionately 
asserted  that  it  diould  never  receive  his  assent.  The 
Commons  cared  little  for  the  Royal  indinaiions ;  the 
nnjust  war  which  Charles  had  undertaken  against 
the  Dutch,  had  completely  exhausted  the  exchequer, 
and  pkced  the  King  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament* 
A  bill,  declaring  in  its  preamble  that  the  importa* 
tion  of  Irish  cattle  was  a  nuisance^  passed  the 
Lower  House  with  wondrous  unanimity,  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords.  Their  Lordships,  instead  of 
**  a  nuisance^  ^*  introduced  the  words,  **  a  detriment 
and  mischief  '*  The  Commons  refused  to  concur 
in  the  amendment;  and  an  angry  conierenoe,  in 
which  neither  party  seCTned  disposea  to  recede,  took 

ece  on  this  important  topic.  The  debates  in  the 
rds  were  conducted  with  disgrac^l  heat  and  yio* 
lence^  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  ludicrous 
perversion  of  words  and  ideas,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  contest  did  not  terminate  in  gene- 
ral roars  of  laughter.  Arlington  insisted  that  the 
importarion  of  Irish  cattle  should  be  declared  **  a 
nuisance.''  Lord  Ashley,  with  affected  moderation, 
proposed  that  it  should  be  called  only  *'  a  premu- 
nire  or  a  felony. "  Clarendon,  with  mote  wit,  and 
as  much  reason,  si^gested  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
should  be  deemed  ^  adultery."  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  declared,  that  **  none  could  oppoee  the 
bill  but  such  as  had  Irish  estatea^  or  Irish  under- 
standings. "  .  The  gallant  Ossoiy,  Qrmond'a  eldest 
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80C^  &  young  nobleman  of  talent,  virtue  and  spirit^ 
W98  rQUse4  by  this  national,  insult,  and  sent  a  chalr 
lepge  to  tbe  Duke.  But  Quckiugham  dreaded  Irish 
'Courage  as  mueh  as  he  affected  to  despise  Irish  un^ 
derstandings ;  he  declined  to.  accept  the  challenge, 
but  made  his  complaint  to  the  House,  and  Ossory 
^as  sent  to  the  Tower.  Ashley  declaimed  with  ma- 
lignant violence  against  the  Insh  subscription,  an4 
all  by  ^hom  it  had  been  promoted.  Ossory  retort* 
«d,  '^  that  such  virulence  became  none  but  one  of 
CromyFells  counsellors. "  ,  At  length  the  King,  find*- 
ing  that,  if  the  resistance  was  protracted,  thiB  Conv- 
mons  would  refuse  the  supplies,  requested  his  friend^ 
to  give  up  any  further  opposition,  and  the  bill,  with 
;d)e  '^  nuisance  "  clause,  was  finally  passed.  In  givr 
ing  his  assent,  howeyer,  Charles  complained  bitterly 
of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  experienced ;  and  to 
compensate  the  Irish  for  tlie  loss  of  their  trade, 
iie  issued  a  proclamation,  permittbg  them  «  to  hold 
commercial  intercourse  with  every  country,  whether 
al  peace  or  war  with  his  Majesty. " 

Oxmond  zealously  exerted  himself  to  avert  the 
^vils  which  the  cruel  jealousy  of  England  threatened 
,to  inflict  on  the  country  that  he  governed.  He  de- 
tennined  to  establish  manufactures  in  Ireland ;  and 
ibr  this  purpose  invited  over  the  most  skilful  artifi** 
pers  from  Brabant  and  Flanders,  whom  he  planted 
pi|  his  own  estates  at  Clonmel  and  Canrick-on-Suif, 
land  at  Chapelizod  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  He 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  encourageir 
ment  of  the  linen-manu&cture ;  and  successfully  l«r 
.boured  to  improve,  the  cultivation  of  flax.  But  hf 
jTBS  stopped  in  the  midst  of.hiscare^  by.  the  iiv- 
iiigaes  ol  his  enemies  in  England,  aided  by  some 
Jrish  noUes  who  .were  jealous  of  his  power.    Of 

▼Oil.  XI.  o 
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these  the  imwi  formidaUe  was  the  Earl  of  Ortt&f^ 
rAiOf  under  the  tide  of  Lord  BroghiU,  has  ahready 
filled  a  conndexable  space  in  this  history.  His  in- 
trigaesy  though  conducted  with  great  seoecy,  became 
known  to  Ormond ;  and  when  Orrery  departed  £or 
England,  the  Duke,  having  appointed  his  son  Ossoiy 
bis  deputy,  followed  him  thither  in  order  to  wat(» 
and  counteract  bis  machinations.  The  Cabal  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resdsted.  Arlington  waited  on 
Ormondy  and  informed  him  that  his  Majesty  bad  de* 
termined  to  remove  bim  from  the  office  of  Lofd 
Lieutenant,  which  was  given  to  Lord  Robarts.  The 
new  chief  governor  was  not  permitted  to  rule  longi 
He  dissatimed  every  party,  and  dis[^yed  so  mudi 
stubbornness  and  incapacity  that  be  was  removed; 
and  Lord  Beikeley  of  Stratton,  a  creature  of  Buck« 
ingham's,  appointed  bis  successor- 
Some  lime  before  these  changes,  a  schism  took 
place  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  respecting  the  me** 
sure  of  obedience  due  to  a  temporal  sovereign.  Peter 
Walsh,  a  Franciscan  friar,  bad  been  employed  by  bis 
clerical  brethren  to  draw  up  a  Remonstrance  to  the 
Eling  against  the  severity  shown  to  the  Catholic 
priesUiood ;  and  in  performing  this  task,  he  disavow- 
ed the  temporal  authority  of  Sie  Pope  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  zealously  si:q[yported  the  An^oaa 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistanoe. 
The  pi^  internuncio  at  Brussels  condemned  the 
doctrines  in  the  Remonstrance  as  schismatic,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  obedience  due  to  the  Apofi- 
tolic  See.  The  Jesuits  censured  them,  as  contrary 
to  the  dogmas  maintained  by  the  frithers  of  the 
church ;  and  a  minority  of  the  Irish  prelates  con- 
curred in  these  censures.  Two  parties  were  at  onoe 
formed— the  RemcHistnmts  ana  the  Anti-remon- 


aftnoits.  L&e  thie  Vetoists  and  Anti-ireioists  in  our 
own  age,  ^ttej  waatecl,  in  these  idle  discuQsions,  the 
time  and  die  talents  yvhicti,  judiciously  exerted,  might 
haye  gready  improved  their  political  condition*  The 
leaders  of  the  ascendancy  in  Ireland  were  hy  no  means 
sorry  to  see  the  objects  of  their  jealou^  and  fear 
lavishing  their  energies  in  these  idle  uscusaons^ 
They  naturally  and  justly  showed  &vour  to  the  Re- 
monstrants, and  as  naturally  exposed  them  thereby 
to  die  suspicions  of  die  entire  Catholic  commu* 

Lord  Berkeley's  administration  filled  the  Protest- 
ants  with  alarms  which  were  not  altogedier  ground- 
kas.  He  permitted  die  Cadiolic  prelates  to  exer- 
dse  their  functions  in  public ;  he  granted  commis- 
sions of  the  peace  to  several  of  the  Catholic  gentry ; 
and  admitted  some  individuals  of  that  persuasion 
into  ooiporations.  Complaints  were  made,  both  in 
Bnglana  and  Ireland,  that  government  was  indis- 
posed to  maintain  **  the  IVotestant  ascendancy, "  as 
the  monopoly  of  power,  place  and  profit,  enjoyed  by 
tlie  dominant  religion,  was  called.  Tales  of  conspi- 
racies, plots,  and  threatened  massacrei^  were  revived, 
and  eagerly  spread,  by  those  who  were  so  deeply  in- 
tetested  in  exaggerating  die  dangers  of  Popeiy.  The 
crosses  which  die  lower  orders  of  die  Catholics  affix 
to  their  doors  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  were  said  to 
be  placed  there  as  marks  for  the  destroyers  to  pass 
by;  and  these  symbols,  raised  by  superstition''  to 
scare  witdies  and  malignant  demons,  were  asserted 
to  haVe  been  the  invention  of  treason  to  avert  mas- 
sacre. But  due  CramwdQians  had  soon  greater  cause 
for  alarm.  The  Catholics,  through  "iuilbot,  com- 
]^ned  of  several  gross  fisuds  that  had  been  ]»ac- 
tised  on  persons  ctf  their  religion  in  the  matter  of 
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•rfpri^ls,  and  obtab^d  from  the  Kitig  comvaiamiSfDem 

of  inquiry,  "  to  seiEurch  out  and  represent  the  dsfeolB 

<^  papers  or  warrants  for  justifying  any  clauses  cob^ 

/traiy  to  the  King's  declaration,  the  first  ground  of 

setUement. "     The  Cromwellians  acted  with  their 

usual  promptitude  and  vigour ;  they  Appealed  to  the 

people  of  England  against  the  designs  of  the  court'; 

mid  the  appeal  was  answered  by  people  and  parlsa- 

•m^nty  with  a  force  which  Charles  .was  unable  to-  le* 

sistf     Lord  Berk)?Iey  was  removed  fir6m  the  governs 

ment  of  Ireland,  and  the  commission  of  inquiry,  was 

fiupers^ded.  '    '  '      i 

^    The  brief  administratiou'  of  Essex  prodiioecL  iuh 

thing  remarkable.  -  He  was  a  nobleman  of  strict  m- 

tegrity,  and  some  talent ;  but-  be  wanted  eneigy  -  of 

character,  and  could  not  understand  the  anomaloiis 

condition  of  Ireland.     He  found  numberless :  diffi* 

culties  in  executing  die  Act  of  S^ement ;  and  iii 

his  letters  declared,  that  he  could  compase  the  di»^ 

tribution  of  lands  '^  to  nothing  better  than  flinging 

the  reward,  .upon  the  death  <?  the  deer,  among: a 

pack  of  houims,  where  eveiy  one  pulls  and  tews 

what  he  can  for  himself  ".    Essex  became  weary  of 

80  distracted  a  country ;  and,'  disgusted  with  the  dii^ 

ficuhies  to  which  he  v^as:  exposed  by  the  duplicity 

of  the  King,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  he 

solicited  leave. to  resigU,  and  was  succeeded  hj  the 

Duke  of  Ormond.     Thk  unexpected  aimointinent 

gave  rise  to  muph  speculadon ;  m  Qrmooia  had;  beed 

long  un4er  a  clpuc^  and  had  been  treated  with  mor^ 

tifym^  coldnessevff  siu^.his  removal  firom  office.* 

But,  in  truth,  the  King  bad  no  choice ;  for  Ormond 

was  the,  only  mau  alive » who  thoroughly'  understood. 

the  state  of  parties  in  Irelaiid»  and  fauid  suffioitot  in« 
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Buenee'widi  tfae  leliders  of  all  to  restrain  their -ex- 


L  Ormond  had  not  long  returned  to  the:  govem? 
inenty  when  he  was  astounded  by  receiving  .horn. 
^England  intelligence  of  the  discoviery  of.  an  alarming 
|ilot.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had .  too  much  expe- 
nence.in  the  manu&cture  of  plots  himself,  not  to 
discover  vt  once  the  nature  of  the  pretended  discos 
.veries  made  by  Tongue  ahd.Oates;  but  he. knew 
also  the  danger  of  discrediting  popular  delusiDn, 
^cind  he  pretended,  ah  ahum  which  he  did  not  ifeeL 
It  i».  impossible  to  discover  the.  real  authors  of  that 
tnystery  of  ini^ty  and  absurdity  called  the  Popish 
'JPlot*  .  If,  as  there  .is  reason  to  suppose,  it  was  ori- 
ginally contrived  by  Shaftesbury  *  and  his  party,  we 
«nust  not  conclude  that  they  either  expected  or  wished 
for  the  disgraceful,  scenes  that  followed.  They  .could 
not  have  anticipated  the  monstrous  credulity  that  swal- 
lowed the  tales  told  by  Oates,  Bedloe,  Dangerfield, 
^d  the  other  herd  of  informers,  full  of  inconsistent 
dies,  improbabilities,  contradictions,  and  even  physical 
impossibilities*  Every  Englishman  must  wish,  that 
die  pajges  recoipding  these  scenes .  of  national  injusf 
iice^  insanity' and  disgrace,:  could  be  blotted  for  ever 
6v)m  the  history  of  his:  country ;  but  yet  it  is  well 
that  they  should  remain,  to  prove  that  bigotry,  and 
its  attendant  fecocious  persecution,  has  not  been  mo^ 
nc^lized  by  any  single  sect  or  denomination,'  and 
thsA  the  excesses  of  ^  zeal  without  knowledge  "  be- 
long not  to  any  particular  creed,  but  are  the  conse** 
quences  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  worked  upon  by 
.the  unprincipled  and  the.  designing. 

*  •  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  histoiy  under  his  first  title, 
Lord  A^ey. 
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The  contEiTers  of  the  plot  nw  that  its  traihwoiiU 
be  at  onoe  questioned,  if  all  mention  of  Ireland  nas 
omitted ;  for  if  such  hoirors  as  they  described  were 
prepared  for  England,  ivhere  the  number  of  the  Ca» 
tholics  was  inconsiderable,  what  was  to  be  eipected 
in  Ireland,  where  they  formed  the  great  bdk  of  £ba 
population?  Unfortunately  for  the  plotters,  how- 
ever, they  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstaaoea 
of  Ireland,  and,  proceeding  by  guess,  feQ  into  some 
outrageous  blunders.  They  avened,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  dueatened  Irish  insurrection  were,  Peter  Tal^ 
bot,  die  Ca&olie  Archbishop  of  Diidblin,  Lord 
Mountgarret,  and  Colonel  Peppard.  Orders  were 
consequently  sent  over  by  the  English  Council  to 
have  me  persons  of  these  dangerous  traitors  secured* 
Ormond  poceeded  to  obey  these  commands.  He 
found  Talbot  in  the  last  stage  of  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  and  Lord  Mountgarret  bed^riddoi 
from  old  age,  and  arrested  them  widiout  any  diffi* 
culty;  but  Colonel  Peppard  escM>ed  all  researdies^ 
for  die  sim^  reason,  that  no  such  person  had  beea 
ever  in  existence  I  Their  next  ffuess  was  equally 
unhappy.  They  assured  the  Lord  lieutenant,  that 
a  vessel,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  fi>r  Ae 
use  of  Popish  rebels,  was  actually  on  her  wigr  to 
Water&rd.  Orders  to  have  the  vessel  seiaed,  and 
strictly  searched,  were  issued*  She  anived,  aoid  wm 
found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  cargo  of  salt* 

Ormond  yielded  so  &r  to  the  clamour  of  the  times^ 
as  to  issue  two  proclamations,  which,  by  their  seve* 
xity  and  injustice,  ought  to  have  satisficKl  the  ardent 
zeal  of  the  fiercest  Puritan.  He  first  ordered,  that 
the  relations  of  known  Tories  *  should  be  commit* 

*  The  Tories  were  the  remains  of  the  anniee  that  had  been 
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tod  to  prisoiiy  until  such  Tories  were  killed  or  brought 
to  justice ;  and  that  any  parish-priest  of  any  place, 
where  robbery  or  murder  had  been  committed  by 
these  Tories,  should  be  committed  to  prison,  ana 
tikence  transported,  unless,  within  fourteen  days,  the 
gBilty  persons  were  killed  or  taken,  or  such  disco- 
very made  as  would  lead  to  theb  apprehension.  The 
second  forbade  the  Catholics  to  enter  the  Castle  of 
DubHn,  or  any  other  fort,  without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities ;  and  ordered  that  uors  and 
mlffkets  should  be  held  outside  cities  and  corporate 
t^wns,  and  that  the  peasants  should  attend  them  un- 
armed. The  English  plotters  were  not  satisfied; 
they  recommended  Ormond  to  arrest  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Irish  name,  and  to  banish  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  hom  every  city  and  walled  town.  The 
Lofd  Lieutenant  dearly  understood  the  meaning  of 
these  hints.  They  wished  that  the  Irish  should  be 
goaded  into  rebellion  by  severity,  and  thus  at  once 
afibrd  a  pretext  for  new  confiscations,  and  confirm 
the  plot,  whose  credit  was  sreatly  shaken  by  the 
o^ntmued  tranquillity  of  Irdand.  But  Ormond, 
with  all  his  fiiults,  was  above  practising  the  arts  of 
the  unprincipled  Parsons,  ana,  besides,  was  too 
proud  to  be  the  instrument  of  others'  guilt.  He 
persevered  in  a  course  of  moderation ;  and  Ireland, 
to  the  sore  annoyance  of  the  zealous  Protestant  lead- 
disbanded  after  the  civil  wan  had  terminatod)  joined  by  sach 
of  the  peasantry  as  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  when 
the  lands  of  Ireland  changed  masters  under  the  Act  of  Settib- 
ment  These  banditti  committed  several  outrages :  but  none 
of  such  a  character  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  nune  of  insur* 
gpeata.  They  werci  in  factj  nodiing  more  than  common  rob- 
bers. 
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era,  remained  undisturbed  even  by  tbe  semblance  of 
rebellion.  ' 

Such  conduct  exposed  Ormond  to  the  dangeroocr 
imputation  of  being  "  a  stifler  of  the  plot " — a  cha^ 
riicter  at  that  time  deemed  almost,  if  not  idtogether, 
as  wicked  as  that  of  an  actiye  conspirator.  The 
^nduct  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  consequently 
severely  censured  in  many  of  the  violent  pamphleto 
with  which  the  English  press  teemed  at  the  time ; 
and  Shaftesbury  ventured  to  repeat  these  insmm- 
tions  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  defence  made 
for  his  fiither  by  the  gallant  Ossory,  covered  the 
Cabal  with  oon&sion.  Of  Shaftesbury's  character^' 
which  was  not  well  calculated  to  bear  a  rigid  exami- 
nation, he  made  such  an  exposure,  as  effectually  de- 
terred him  from  all  similar  attacks  for  the  future. 
But  an  Irish  victim  was  necessary  to  the  contrivers 
of  the  plot ;  and  their  choice  fell  on  Oliver  Plunket) 
the  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh.  This  unfortu- 
nate prelate  had  been  con^iouous  for  his  attachment 
to  the  government,  and  had  actually  been  exposed  to 
the  suspicions  of  his  brethren,  for  attempting  to  re- 
strain their  violence  in  the  disputes  about  the  Re» 
itaonstrance^  He  was  dragged  over  to  England  as  a 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  trial  for  a  crime  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  Ireland.  Connor,  Lord 
M*Guire,  had  been  tried  in  the  same  way,  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  conspiracy  of  1641,  and  had  been 
refused  the  privilege  of  trial  by  his  peers;  though  he 
was  undoubtedly  guilty,  the  illegality  of  bringing  him 
before  a  foreign  tribunal  is  not  the  less  glaring.  The 
Grand  Jury,  on  the  first  occasion,  threw  out  the  biD 
i^ainst  Plunket ;  but  the  informers  gained  ftesh  accom- 
plices, and  succeeded  better  in  a  second  attack.  Tlie 
accused  was  reftised  time  to  bring  witnesses  from  Ire- 
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land ;  and  his  defence  was  confined  to  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  and  improbahilities  of  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  which  were  indeed  sufficiently 
glaring.  In  those  evil  days,  innocence  was  but  a 
frail  defence*  Plunket  was  found  guilty,  and  exe-* 
cuted.  In  his  last  moments,  he  protested  his  inno->  < 
cence  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  disavowing  all 
equivocation,  and  pertinently' adding,  that,  if  he  ac-« 
knowledged  the  truth  of  what  had  been  laid  to  his 
charge,  no  human  being  acquainted  with  the  cir* 
eumstances  of  Ireland  could  attach  the  least  credit 
even^  to  his  dying  confession.  The  House  of  CoiiK 
mons  endeavoured  to  avert  the  effect  produced  by 
ibis  declaration,  and  voted  that  there  was  a  plot  in 
Ireland ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  adduce  any  evi« 
dence  of  its  existence,  they  only  accelerated  tlie  re« 
^very  of  the  people  from  their  delusion.  . 

A.  D«  16S1. — The  tide  of  popular  frenzy  began 
-soon  to  turn  ;  the  fury  d^nst  the  Papists  had  pass^' 
ed  away,  exhausted  even  by  its.  own  violence;  thQ 
dying  declarations  of  innocence  made  by  all  the  vic- 
tims, began  at  length  to  produce  a  salutary  e£Pect ;: 
and  when  the  venerable  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  last* 
diat  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  delusion,  declared, 
en  the  scaffold,  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  plot,  the 
multitude  responded  with  tears,  "  We  believe  you, 
my  Lord  I "  The  rejection  of  the  "  Exclusion  Bill  ** 
by  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  Shaftesbury's  vigor-' 
ous  exertions,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Cabal.  1  hey^ 
stimidated  the  House  of  Commons  to  fresh  violence  ;• 
but  Charles  no  longer  regarded  their  anger,  when  he 
saw  them  deserted  by  the  people ;  and  put  an  end  to 
their  power  by  dissolving  the  parliament.  .  ' 

;   The  consequences  of  this  revulsion  are  full  of  in-' 
struction.     The  whole  herd  of  spies  and  infbrmera- 
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turned  on  their  emplojers ;  and  the  King  vns  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  designs  of  establishing  Popov 
and  arbitrary  power,  by  me  very  instruments  whicn 
his  antagonists  had  provided.  The  best  and  bright- 
est of  England's  patiiots,  Russell  and  Sydney,  pe- 
rished on  a  scaffold,  by  the  same  abominable  aits 
which  their  party  had  used  for  the  destruction  of 
others.  Shaftesbury,  the  great  patron  of  the  Popish 
plot,  died  in  misery  and  exile,  unhonoured,  unpitied, 
and  unlamented*  The  state  of  the  Irish  Protestants, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  dishonourable  xeign, 
was  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  they  suspected 
that  Chailes  meditated  the  subversion  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics to  piopertv  and  power.  Their  hearts  sunk 
within  them :  they  were  no  longer  the  compact,  wai^ 
Eke  body,  which  had  been  able  to  dictate  its  own 
terms  at  the  Restoration.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm 
was  extinct.  Age  had  broken  down  the  strength  of 
^e  ancient  warriors ;  or  they  had  been  removed^  and 
their  places  filled  by  young  men,  who  had  not  been 
trained  and  hardened  m  the  stem  school  of  poverty. 
Ormond  readik  offered  his  aid  to  establish  despot- 
ism in  the  British  dominicms,  and  professed  the  most 
al:ject  devotion  to  the  royal  will ;  but  as  he  was  per- 
sonally interested  in  mamtaining  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, it  was  determined  to  remove  him  from  the  go- 
vernment. Though  now  £ur  advanced  in  the  dec&ie 
of  life,  and  deprived  of  his  gallant  son  Ossory,  the 
aged  nobleman  dung  to  place  and  power  with  tXL  bis 
fisrmer  tenacity.  But  his  compliances  were  in  vaixu 
He  received  a  letter  firom  the  Elinff,  declaring  that 
**  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  tor  his  service  to 
make  many  and  very  general  changes  in  Ireland; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
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Oxmond  from  the  government,  and  traofiler  his  power 
to  the  Earl  of  Rochester. "  Before  these  contem- 
plated changes  could  be  effected,  Charles  died ;  and 
the  accession  of  his  brother  James  II.  opened  a  new 
scene,  sufficiently  important  to  merit  a  s^iante  con- 
sideration. It  is  now  unnecessary  to  draw  the  cha- 
racter of  Charles,  for  all  writers  of  late  years  hate 
united  in  his  condemnation.  The  effects  ot  his  lelffk 
on  the  state  and  fortunes  of  Ireland  need  not  be  re- 
capitulated :  they  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  svjb* 
sequent  history  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

*  * .  ,  L    .    .  .      . .  .   _ 

The  JReign  ofJame»  IL 

A*  D.  1684. — ^When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
political  profligacy  had  reached  a  height  in  England 
which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any 
age  or  nation.  The  monarch  and  his  courders 
were  the  pensioned  slaves  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
patriots  of  the  opposition  were  bribed  by  French  gold. 
Louis  dreaded  the  opposition  of  England  to  the 
plan  of  universal  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and 
It  was  his  object  to  keep  the  country  weak  by  per- 
petual distractions.  If  the  monarch  became  abso- 
lute, he  would  cease  to  be  a  dependent  on  foreign 
bounty,  and  the  advocates  of  freedom  were  conse- 
quently bribed  to  do  their  duty.  If  the  constitution 
was  permanently  established,  England  would  resume 
her  fit  station  as  protectress  of  the  liberties  of  Ea« 
rope ;  and  the  King  was  therefore  paid  for  prevent- 
ing a  parliament  from  being  assembled.  The  Dutchy 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  ambitious  LouiB, 
looked  to  England  for  aid  and  protection ;  but,  aware 
of  the  general  corruption,  diistributed  large  sums 
both  to  placemen  and  patriots.  Thus,  there  were 
many  sold  at  the  same  time  both  to  France  and  Hol« 
land,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  dealt  out  impartial 
treachery  to  both.     In  such  general  cormption^.tl 
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woiild'KaTe  been  difficuli  ioF  the  hew  King  to  have 
fi>und  a  fidthfiil  £nend  and  an  honest  adviser;  but 
James  was  equally  incapable  of  feeling  or  inspiring 
fidendship,  and  of  profiting  by  judicious  adviee. 
'Proud,  narrow-minded,  booted  and  obstinate,  he 
rushed  on,  reckless  of  consequences,  to  effect  designs 
which  required  the  utmost  coolness  and  caution.  His 
very  virtues  were'  among  the  chief  causes  of  his  ruin{ 
lor  had  he  been' as  capable  of  dissimulation  as  his 
fisither  or  brother,  •  he  might  have  wielded  a  despotic 
aceptre,  not  merely  with  the  tacit  aj^robation,  but 
with  the  active  assistance  of  the  party  that  took  the 
lead  in- hurling  him&om  the  throne.  The  dergy 
of  the  established  church,  with  good  reason,  dread- 
ed the  Dissenters  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  Ca-* 
tholics.  They  were  loud  in  proclaiming  the  slavish. 
doctrine  of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  mandatea 
ef  the-sov^eign,  and  their  address  on  Uie  aocession 
of  James  could  not  be  exceeded  in  servility  by  that' 
of  the  nieanest  slaves  that  ever  grovelled  at  the  feet 
of  an  Eastern  despot. 

r  ^Nor  was  James, .  at  his  accession,  unpopular  with 
the  great  body  of  his  English  subjects.  He  had  served 
in  &  navy  during  hb  brother's  re^,  and  obtained 
some  celebrity  for  skill  and  courage,  which  probably 
he  may  have  merited.  The  love  of  the  naval  8er« 
vice,  which  has  been  ever  a  strong  passion  in  Ehg- 
lic^  .bosoms,  made  them  hail  a  sailor-king,  in  spite 
of  his  religion,  with  pride  and  pleasure.  Some  few- 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  so  strenuously  la- 
boured for  the  "  BiS  of  Exclusion,  ."•  maintained  v 
jealous  silence,  and  watched  his  proceedings  with 
suspicion ;  but,  in  th^  general  applause  of  the  na- 
tion, their  conduct  was  not  noticed,  or,  if  noticed, 
was  disregarded. 
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But  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  of 'Lrdand 
made  them  view  the  accession  of  a  Roman  Cathdic 
sovereign  with  very  different  feelings.     The  dangos 
to  he  dreaded  from  Popery  formed  the  chief  title  to 
their  estates,  for  it  furnished  the  only  semblance  of 
justificadon  for  the  extensive  confiscations  which  die 
Act  of  Settlement  had  sanctioned;  but  they  cleaiiy 
saw  that  such  a  plea  could  scarcely  be  mged  to-  a 
sovereign  who  himself  was  a  professor  of  that  re- 
gion.    The  Irish  Catholics  were  filled  with  joy, 
which  they  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  todc  a 
mischievous  pleasure  in  observing  the  bad  gmoe  widi 
which  their  enemies,  the  CromweDians,  uttered  the 
Vost  extravi^[ant  profesdons  of  loyalty  to  a  monaidi 
Whom  they  very  heartily  detested.    Both  parties,  by 
a  very  natural  mistake,  gave  James  more  credit  dun 
he  deserved.    Like  all  the  Stuarts,  he  wa»  deter- 
Duned  to  maintain  what  he  chose  to  call  *^  the  £i^- 
lish  interest  in  Ireland ; "  and^  even  thon^  it  was 
identified  with  '^  Protestant  ascendancy,"  it  Was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  allowed  his  zeal  for  his 
religion  to  conquer  his  attachment  to  this  principle 
of  hereditary  policy* 

Ormond  was  removed  from  his  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  bore  the  deprivation  very  badly. 
He  was  succeeded  by  two  Loros-justices,  Bo]^  the 
Primate  and  Chancellor,  and  Forbes  Eul  of  Gra- 
nard.    This  appointment,  which  was  designed  to 
conciliate  botih  classes  of  Protestants,  the  Chnrch-> 
men  and  the  Dissenters,  gave  mutual  dissads&cdon 
to  both.     The  Puritans  aJQeged,  that  Boyle's  Pro- 
testantism difiPered  very  little  from  Pdpery,  and  in' 
truth  they  were  not  mudi  mistaken.     The  churdi- 
men  asserted  that  Gianard  was  a  fiivourer  of  the 
sectaries,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  estabUshmenu 
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For  the  ktter  part  of  the  imputation  against  the 
Earl,  there  were  no  grounds  whatever;  and  the 
only  reason  for  the  former,  was,  that  Ghranaid  ha^ 
protected  the  dissenting  preadiers,  when  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  were  about  to  persecute  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  brethren  in  England. 

The  Cromwellians  had  degenerated  from  the  cou- 
rage, but  not  from  the  prudence  of  their  ancestors* 
They  refused  to  have  any  share  in  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, not  from  disinclination  to  his  cause,  biit 
fr^  a  weU-grounded  distrust  in  his  firmness  and 
afaUides.  They  even  sent  congratulations  to  the 
King,  on  his  having  subdued  a  pretender  to  his 
throne.  But  James  was  not  duped  by  these  profes- 
sions; he  sent  an  order  to  the  Lords-justices  to 
disarm  the  militia,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Pro- 
testants, under  the  pretence  that  the  ramifications  of 
Monmouth's  con^iracy  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
suppression  of  this  rebellion  was  among  the  chief 
causes  of  James's  ruin.  The  cruelties  of  the  in- 
human Jefferies  and  the  brutal  Kirke,  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people ;  while  the  fulsome  adula* 
tion  of  the  dei^  induced  the  King  to  believe,  that 
no  resistance  would  be  made  to  his  future  projects. 
The  execution  of  Monmouth  deserves  the  character 
which  Fouch6  gave  to  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'£k)gheiB, — *'  It  was  worse  than  a  crime,  'twas  a 
blunoer."  While  Monmouth  lived,  the  hopes  of 
the  Protestants  were  divided  between  him  and  the 
nince  of  Orange ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  attention 
of  Uie  public  was  fixed  solely  on  William ;  and  men 
began  already  to  speculate  on  the  probable  changes 
tliat  would  be  made  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Talbot  being  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  eagerly 
looked  for  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  but 
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Jatnee  could  not  yet  venture  on  so  bold  a  st^,  aiifl 
he  intrusted  the  administration  to  his  brother-in-bv. 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.     The  anny  in  Ireland  was 
intrusted  to  Tyrconnel ;  and  he  soon  .b^gan  to  mo-. 
del  it.'  into  a  form  more  suited  to  &e  royal  design^ 
and  the  interests  of.  his  £u^ion«     Protestant  officer 
were  removed,  and  their  commissions  given  to  Ca- 
tholics ;  soldiers  that  had  grown  gray  in  the  servioe^ 
were  .turned  off  without  any  compensation,  and- they: 
places  filled  by  those  whom  they  .regarded  aft  their, 
enemies.     Though  Clarendon  was  hiniself  a  Pro- 
testant, he  so  rar  yielded  to  the  Iloyal  incUnalioiiSi . 
as  to  promote  Catholics  to  the  Bendr,  and  adniit 
them  into  the  privy  council;  while,  at.the^  samt 
time,  he  studiously  discouraged  .the  leaders  pf  tb#. 
Protestants.    The  partiality  show^  by  James  to  per^ 
sons  of  his  own  religion,  though  meriting  censure, 
was  by  no  means  so  exclusive  as  the  CQnduct^.of 
Ormond  and  other  Protestant  governors  had  beeii» 
lor  they  never  employed  a  Cafiiolic  in  .any  official 
d^uudty ;  yet  has  it  been  more  severely  repudiated ; 
lor  the  Irish  Protestants  -  had  persuaded  uiemselw 
and  others  that  they  had. an  exclusive  right  to  powoi 
and  place.     They  deemed  that  sometfaong  of  their 
own  was  taken  away,  when  a  Catholic  was  appointeijl 
to  office ;  and  the  transfer  of  political. powc^  to  this 
obnoxious  sect,  they  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  pub- 
lic robbery.     The  Cromwellians  would  haVei  r^aidr 
ed.an  impartial  govecnment  that  selected  its  offioets 
&r  jaerits,  unconnected  with  their  descant,  and  reli? 
gious  opinions,  as  a  grievance.     They  were  cons^ 
quently  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation, 
when  they  saw  themselves  excluded  from  all  pufiip 
employments. 

^ey  were  alarmed  fiw  the  sectirity  of  their 
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and  limed  in  ocmstatil  dre^d  cS  som^  diabge  bong 
made  in  the  Acts  of  Setdemeot  and  Explaivitioo. 
The  old  prDprietoM  <^nly  expresaed  their  hopes  of 
abtMning  jnsttoe  kom.  «  furinoe  of  their  own  reli- 
gioB ;  and  the  Englidi  peess  teemed  with  piimphlets, 
akftadcii^  and  ^gfcnding  ihe  canae  oi  the  settlers. 
^  The  Coventry  Letter, "  wsitten  by  Sir  JUdmrd 
Nagle,  an  Irish  barrister  of  oninenee,  was  the  most 
powerful  panpUbt  that  appeared  in  the  entire  ooa* 
tpoversy.  It  attacked  the  Act  of  Settlement  wi(b 
uncommon  vigour ;  and  at  this  day  the  most  bigoted 
ptttiaaii  must  confeas,  that  its  arguments  are  unan- 
8««iaye.  An  anonymous  lejdy,  e^titled»  ^^  The 
Slate  of  Iiehmd,  with  a  Vindieation  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement^  **  deserves  also  to  be  sescued  from  the 
oblhrion  to  which  such  productions  m»  usually  con«^ 
signed*  It  meets  all  the  aigiimeota  of  Nagle  wilib 
great  ingenui^ ;  and  i^  is  honourably  distinguished 
by  a  ipirit  of  candour,  whidi  no  other  produotipn 
OB  Ae  same  side  has  exh&ited.  *  A  brief  abatrael 
from  ^lis  pamphlet  wiU  enable  the  i^er  to  form 
aome  judranent  oi  the  state  of  the  question  at  issue, 
botween  dbe  Csomwdliwoe  and  the  ancient  Iris^  pro* 
prietois.  The  writer  b^ins  by  idedarii^  that  he 
haii  a  peraooal  interest  in  the  mratenanoe  of  the 
Aot  of  Setdement ;  and  that  one  panoipBl  cause  of 
Ub  writing  was,  to  idonn  his  lieiiB  by  what  ti^ 
they  shoidd  hoki  their  furoperty.  ProoMding  to  the 
aibjaet^  ^e  oandidlgr  adkaoivledffes  his  doidits,  whe« 
tiiarthecvBfl  war  of  1641  oo\dd  properly  be  ealled 

*  A  more  eztenshre  analysis  of  <}ua  celebrated  pamphlet  is 
gjven  in  ODriacors  Hiatoiy  of  Irelaod ;  bat  tfa6  work  itself  de- 
Mrvci  an  attentive  paniaal,  and  oogbt  -to  han  a  place  in  every 
bwa  nMtDBMiai  bbvaiy* 
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**  a  rebellion ;  *'  but  adds,  tbal  he  is^^ced  to  ocnia^ 
aider  it  as  such.  He  then  assigns  his  *  reasons  Kar 
considering  this  arming  a  rebellion ;  and,  thoi^ 
iAkey  are  not  very  condusive,  they  are  at  least  in^ 
nious.  He  quotes  the  preambles  of  several  acts  o£ 
the  English  parliament,  in  which  the  arming  of  thb^ 
confederates  is  declared  to  be  a  rebellion  ;  and  then 
ively  proves,  that  aii  Act  of  Parliament  is  ike 
j;hest  authority  in  the  realm.  Anticipating  the' 
olmous  answer,  that  the  English  parliament  was  at 
this  very- time  preparing  to  wage  war  on  the  KiAg*^ 
he  add%  that  the  confederates  made  two  treaties  off 
peace  with  the  sovereign  ;  but  there  could  be  no  ne- 
cessity of  a  treaty,  unless  the  parties  were  at  'war; 
and  if  the  Irish  were  at  war  with  their  King,  it  iie> 
cesSiffily  followed  that  they  were  ^'  rebeb."  The' 
latter  part  of  this  reasoning  unfortunately  applied 
m<»«  forcibly  to  the  Cromwellians  than  the  Irith  ; 
for  the  latter  had- always  shown  a  personal  regard  kfP 
the  King,  while  the  former  had  persecuted  him  to 
Ae  death*  The  author,  however,  escapes  from  aD 
consideration  of  this  difficulty,  and  winds  up-  tliia 
part  of  his  case  by  declaring,  that  the  Irish  bad-  re* 
belled  against  the  supremacy  of  England  I 

The  treaties  whieh  the  King  had  conduded  with 
the  confederates  presented  a  new  difficulty,  whidi 
seems  to- have  given  the  author  no  little  trouble; 
for  lus  defence  on  this  subject  is  inconustent*  -He 
saya,  that-  some  of  the  Irish  violated  ^e  artidea  ol 
peace,  and  therefore,  by  •  their  own  •  ac^  excluded 
themselves  from  its  benefit;  but  as  this  only  i^ 
plied  to  the  nuncio's  party,  which  contained  a  voy 
small  portion  of  the  trish  nobility  and  gentry,  he  ^ 
nally  asserts,  that  these  treaties  were,  iiiiniHOf  naU 
and  void|  for  the  strange  reasoni  that  they 
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sweral  articles  which  it  was  unreasonable  for  sub* 
J^^  to  impose  upon  their. sovereign. 

The  chief  of  what  he  considers  unreasonable  ar<- . 
tides  is,  the  daim  of  independence  for  the  Irish  le-^. 
gtslatmre.     The  author  strongly  urges  the  right  of. 
tJhe  English  parliament  to  make  laws  that  should 
faind  Ireland,  and  vigorously  defends  the  policy  aad . 
po^riety  of  Poyning's  Law.    These  were,  of  course, 
the.  senUment  of  the  Cromwellians  at  the  time.  Their 
<jbief  recommei^dation  to  the  favour  and-  protection 
of  .the  English  nation  was  their  professed  design  of, 
keeping  Ireland  a  dependent  province.     Nor  were- 
tltfiy  singular  in  their  attachment  to  such  wretched^ 
policy.     The  miserable  James,  after  he  had  lost,  the 
ccown  of  England,  dung  to  Poyning*s  Law  with  his 
<illQeacteristic  obstinacy,  and  positively  refused  to: 
sMi^^ion  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
]t.  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  centuiy,  that  the; 
GsomweUians  adopted. contrary  opinions.    When,  ta 
i)ge   t)ie  forcible  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
**  their  hearts  had  wanned  to  the  soil,'*  they  resol*! 
?ed  to  rais^  Ireland  to  the  rank  of  a  nation ;  and,  by 
tbeirsucces^  struggle  in  1782,  nobly  vindicated 
the  character  of  the  confederates  in  1648.  > 

,  A  much  more  cogent  argument ;  urged  by  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet,  is  the  length  of  time  tha^ 
the  Cromwellians  had  been  in  possession,  and  the 
various  contracts  and  bargains  that  had  been  made 
<m  the  &ith  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  confesses 
that  many  frauds  had  been  committed  in  the  distri-' 
bution  of  reprisals ;  but  he  plausibly  argues,  that  i% 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  to  submit  to  such  in-, 
jtwtioe,  than  expose  the  country  to  the  .insecurity. 
and  distractions  consequent  on  a  new  revolution  in 
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But  the  eoAtaiaftnGe  of  this  «li0CQ8sion  prodneed 
this  feeling  of  insecurity  to  an  slonmng  extent.  Many 
of  the  Iri^  Ptolesta&ts  ^tted  didr  estates,  thnrng^ 
dieod  of  some  approaching  convulsion,  and  became 
mendicant  exiles  in  En^and  and  Hofland.  To 
complete  their  toror,  th^  recerred  informatioii  that 
darcndon  was  recalled,  and  their  great  enemy  Tyr- 
oomiel  appointed  Lofd  Lieotenant.  Ridmid  Tai- 
hot,  Eari  of  lycomiel,  was  hot  a  difld  when  the 
ifmt  ci  the  conMerates  brake  out.  He  was  in 
Drogfaeda  when  Uiat  town  was  atonned  by  Craan- 
weU,  and  the  ]iAiiuna&  massaete  perpetrated.  This 
e?ent  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youthful  mind, 
and  inspired  him  wi&  a  honor  of  Ae  Paritms,  wlneh 
he  took  little  'pains  to  conceaL  When  Iidand  was 
aidbdued  by  the  CromweBians,  he  retired  to  iht  Con- 
tinent, entered  into  the  service  of  Gharies,  and  ftd* 
hoed  to  him  with  mdeviating  fideK^  dmii^  the 
entire  period  of  his  ad'veittly.  He  is  said  to  hsfe 
proposed  the  assassination  of  CromweD,  and  at  an- 
other time  to  have  attempted  the  life  of  Omond ; 
but  these  are  the  cahramies  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
fierce  and  violent,  but  he  was  incapable  of  baaeneas 
or  treachery.  Tyrcomiel  professed  the  Roman  Co- 
diolic  religion ;  bat  It  was  only  a  profession  ;  lor  he 
had  been  infected  by  the  kifideK^  feahionaHc  in  the 
ooort  of  the  second  Charies.  lie  did  not  evoi  af> 
feet  religions  seal,  fer  he  was  too  proud  to  be  a  by- 
poorite ;  but  r^aided  all  rriisioiis  ^Werenoes  aa  im- 
pOTtant  im\f  in  their  comMSioa  widi  politieal  fee- 
tions.  His  ten^per  was  violent,  his  maoneeB  ooane^ 
his  private  oondnct  rather  pio^;ale,  and  his  conver- 
sation too  often  indecent  md  profene.  Ha  owed 
his  appMCment,  in  a  great  meosnre,  to  Eranch  in- 
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ftience;  and  on  several  occasions  acted  as  the  lieu* 
-aenont  of  Louis,  nther  tiian  of  James* 

The  day  of  Clarendon's  departure  diqphyed  a 
scene  of  imparalleled  consternation  in  Dublui.  Not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  ^otestant  fionilies  abaa* 
doned  thdr  homes  and  occupations,  and  embarked 
with  the  retiring  governor  tor  England*  Some  of 
these  were  influenced  by  imaginary  tenors :  they  saw 
Popery,  the  object  of  their  abhorrence,  triumphant, 
and  expected  to  behold  all  the  fearful  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  realized.  Others  thought  that  it  would 
be  sinful  to  continue  in  a  land  wluch  had  now  be- 
eome  **  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast ; "  and  not  a  fisw 
more  rationally  dreaded,  that  the  injuries  which  they 
had  themselves  inflicted  upon  the  Irish  would  soon 
be  featfolly  retaliated*  The  general  alarm  was  not 
diminished  by  the  new  judicial  appointments*  Fittoxii 
R  recent  convert  to  the  royal  religion,  was  appointed 
chancellor,  though  by  no  means  fit  for  the  situation; 
Nugent  obtained  one  diief-justicedup,  and  Bice  the 
other ;  Sir  Bichard  Nagle  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  ;  and,  finally,  only  three  Protestants  remain- 
ed on  the  Bench.  This  partiality  was  scandalous ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  find  those  who  imi- 
tated and  exceeded  it,  the  loudest  in  its  condemna- 
tion* The  system  of  exclusion  was  carried  to  an 
excess  by  the  Ptotestants,  which  their  antagonists 
never  equalled ;  nor,  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
power,  do  we  find  any  one  proposing  to  establish  a 
Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  But  the  Protest- 
ant historians,  who  so  loudly  and  so  justly  r^robate 
the  placing  a  majority  of  Catholic  judges  on  the 
Bendi,  seem  never  to  have  thought,  that  the  same 
censures  mi^  as  just^be  implied  to  a  bench  ex« 
dusively  Protes^mt*.    The  proceedings  with  regard 
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to  corporations  were  more -flagrantly  iniquitous;  thejr 
were  forced  into  a  surrender  of  their  charters ;  and  s 
new  arrangement  was  made,  whidi  provided,  fiist 
these  bodies  should  consist,  for  the  future,  of  two* 
thirds  Catholics,  and  one-third .  Protestants.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  this  illegal  violence,  that  the  Protest* 
ants,  in  the  day  of  their  power,  had  acted  worse,  and 
excluded  the  Catholics  altogether.  This  is  perliM^ 
Ij  true ;  but  to  remedy  one  unjust  act,  by  another 
precisely,  similar,  is,  in  effect,  to  give  a  sanction  to 
the  former. 

The  expatriated  Protestants,  who  did  not  mter 
into  the  service  of  Holland,  became  pensioners  jm 
the  bounty  of  the  English  people,  who  soon  beciode 
tired  of  supporting  them,  especially  as  their  ckaiity 
was  abused  by  many  idle  knaves,  who  claimed  sup* 
port  by  &lse  tales  of  persecution.  The  exiles  ap* 
pealed  to  the  press ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to  compM 
jtheir  humble  and  querulous  tone,  with  the  proud 
and'  stem  remonstrances  of  their  fathers  the  "  Le** 
vellers.  *'  To  counteract  the  effect  of  these  state- 
ments, Tyrconnel  published  anonymously  a  "  Vin« 
.dication  of  the  Irish  Government,  ?  which .  is  roa&y 
a  well-written,  and  not  very  partial  statement.  It  is 
true,  that,  at  the  dose,  he  takes  an  opportunity^of 
paying  himself  some  very  high  compliments,  which 
.were  not  very  well-merited ;  but  he  effectually  vin- 
dicates himself  from  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

The  long  expected  contest  on  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment came  at  length,  and  brought  to  the  Protestants 
as  much  dismay  as  if  it  had  never  been  anticipated* 
An  Irish  Parliamient  was  assembled,  in  which,  from 
the  late  changes  made  in  eoiporations^  the  ruling 
party  had  an  overwhelming  majority.    Heads  of  a 
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hSk .  wete.  framed  far  "  indemnifying  those  Catholics 
who  had  heen  dedared  innocent  by  the  court  of  daimsy 
mad  providing  that  a  new  commission  should  issue  foi 
ibe  hearing  of  such  claims  as  had  not  been  hitherto 
heard,  for  want  of  time  or  other  cause,. without. &ult 
pf  the  parties*''  This  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  what  strict  justice  demanded ;  but  strict  justice, 
when  applied  to  jemedy  monstrous  wrongs,  is  often  ' 
perilous.  In .  the  present  instance  it .  would  have 
caused .  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  to  .have 
changed  masters.  The  Iiish  appointed  Rice  as. their 
ag^[it  to  manage  their  cause  before. the  English  privy 
council;  but,  by  the  fataUty  which  seems  to  liave 
reigned  over  all  their  proceedings,  they  neutralized 
Ae  efforts  of  this  able  and  upright  man,  1)y  perpait^ 
ting  Nugent  to  become  his  associate.  The  English 
eouncil  had  overcome  its  dread  of  Popery  ;  but  the 
horror  of  Irishmen  still  reigned  in  their  bosoms. 
They  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  reject  the  bill,  and 
such  they  found  in  the  stupid  insolence  of  Nugent. 
The  arguments  of  Chief  Baroa  Rice  were  heard  with 
all  the  attentioa  which  his  abilities,  his  station,  and 
his  high  character  demanded.  He  left  the  council 
in  a  predicament  not  very  uncommon..  They.had  pre* 
determined  a  contrary  conclusion,  but  were  unable  to 
resist  his  premises.  Nugent's  folly  relieved  them 
£rom  their  embarrassment,  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  populace,  excited  by  the  Cromwellians  and  their 
friends,  probably  precipitated  this  decision.  The 
Irish  deputies  were  hooted  whenever  they  appeared 
in  the  streets.  Potatoes  on  the  top  of  poles  were 
carried  before  them,  amidst  loud  exclamations  of 
''  Room  for  the  Irish  ambassadors  I "  and  this  ex- 
citement was  so  great  and  general,  that  the  King^ 
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though  cBaposed  to  siropart  their  canaey  was  dctenedl 
from  making  any  manifflitatifm  in  their  finomr.  * 

Hitherto  James  had  been  supported  in  ail  his  «r«» 
bitrvy  acts  by  the  poweifbl  party,  then  naoned  die 
High-cbnrch,  and  subsequently  called  the  Toiiesi* 
The  mufder  of  Sidney,  the  expulsion  of  Locke^ 
even  the  savage  cruelties  of  Jefferiee  had  met  inlh 
more  than  their  tacit  approbotioii.  They  went  so 
&r  as  to  distuib  the  dying  moments  of  the  unfoxtiH 
nate  Monmouth,  by  eager  solicitations,  minted  widi 
threats  of  divine  vengeance,  in  order  to  force  from 
him  an  assent  to  the  slavish  doctrme  of  nonsresist* 
ance.  Unfortunately  for  himsd^  James  gave  credit 
to  these  professions  of  outrageous  loyalty ;  and  found 
that,  when  the  royal  wishes  ran  comiter  to  the  inter* 
cats  or  prejudices  of  these  ultra^royalists^  they  were 
fitf  more  dangerous  opponents  than  those  who  made 
reststance  a  part  of  thor  creed*  The  church,  as  a 
political  body,  clearly  misled  the  King.  AocordiDg 
to.  the  princi|iles  it  inculcated,  resistoice  to  Nero  or 
D(»nitian  would  have  been  just  as  wicked  as  rdiel* 
Hon  against  a  Tngan  or  Antonine.  The  Univer'* 
ttty  of  Oxford,  in  solemn  couTocation,  denounced 
as  ^  heretical  and  blasphemous, "  f  every  principle 

*  Sunderland,  in  hk  A^logy,  claims  the  merit  (rf*  baving 
^Bttppointed  liie  Irish,  and  asserts  that  he  refined  a  bribe  <J 
ftrtf  tiboosaad  pounds  which  had  been  ofieied  to  purehaae  hit 
s^qiort.  Nobody  acquainted  with  Sunderland's  charartgr  can 
credit  his  narrative.  If  he  refused  the  money,  it  must  have  been 
because  a  larger  sum  was  offered  on  the  other  side  ;  though  it 
is  mncb  more  probable  that  he  would  have  talcen  te  money 
from  both,  and  kept  his  proone  to  neither. 

f  The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Ann^  otdow 
ed  this  profiMsion  of  fiuth  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  thereby  gave  it  a  notoriety  wluch  it  little  merited. 
In  truth,  It  is  a  production  so  -inconoeiTably  absunl,  tfutt  it 
most  have  done  injury  to  the  canse  it  was  des^ied  to  «erve« 
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da.  vAiih  any  goyemment  short  of  despotism  could 
be  establiahed.  We  cannoty  therefore,  accuse  James 
of  absolute  folly,  in  affording  these  learned  doctors 
aaad  prelates  an  opportunity  of  practising  their  own 
paeoqits,  though  a  monarch  of  more  discernment 
might  hsTS  foreseen,  that  such  extravagant  doctrines 
oovdd  only  be  maintained  when  they  coincided  with 
the  personal  interest  of  their  supporters*  The  at* 
tenupt  of  James  to  disturb  the  peaeeful  repose  of  th^ 
lAnTersities  in  England  and  Irdand,  was  his  most 
&tal  enor.  The  account  of  the  attack  on  the  for- 
mar  has  been  often  told ;  our  business  is  with  the 
latter,  which  has  not  been  honoured  with  an  equal 
dbare  of  the  public  attention. 

The  first  step  taken  by  James  in  his  war  on  the 
Umversity  of  Dublin,  proved  that  he  gave  that 
learned  body  more  credit  for  common  sense  than  it 
merited.  He  n<»ninated  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be 
professor  of  the  Iri^  Lmguage,  and  was  astounded 
to  hear  that  no  such  professorship  existed  in  that 
venerable  institution.  Doctor  L^and  rates  JameS 
very  severely  for  having  committed  such  a  blunder ; 
but,  truly,  die  blunder  belongs  not  to  him  alone.  He 
could  scarcely  have  credited  the  existence  of  such  a 
practical  ^cst,  as  an  institution  whose  pro&ssed  de» 
sign  was  to  instruct  the  Irish  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
i^rmed  religion,  which  yet  left  the  teachers  wholly 
ignorant  of  £e  language  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
instruct.  Compared  with  this,  the  folly  of  Gold- 
smith's attempting  to  teach  English  in  Holland, 
without  having  first  learned  Dutch,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance. 

The  heads  of  the  College  were  justly  alarmed  by 
these  proceedings ;  they  determined  to  convert  their 
plate  into  ready  money,  to  save  it  bom  being  seised 
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by  the  government.      Tyrconnel,  informed  of  the 
transaction,  declareii,  that  the  provost  and  fellom 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  public  property.     He 
ordered  the  purchaser  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  plate  to  be  deposited  in  ^ 
King's  stores.     Nagle  was  disgusted  with  this  vio- 
lence, and  successfully  exerted  himself  to  procore 
the  restitution  of  the  plate  to  the  College ;  whicb 
was  granted,  on  an  understanding  that  it  should  not 
be  sold.     The  terror  occasioned  by  this  proceeding 
had  not  subsided,  when  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  King,   ordenng  that  a  person   named  Do}4e 
should  be  admitted  to  a  fellowship,  without  takmg 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  oath  of  a  fellow.     In 
this  instance,  again,  the  College  was  saved  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  patrons.     The  oath  of  a  fellow  em- 
bodies in  it  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  Doyle  re- 
fused to  take.     As  the  King's  letter  was  peren^ 
tory,  nothing  could  be  done  until  a  second  man- 
date was  procured  ;  and  before  that  could  be  procured, 
Doyle*s  incapacity  became  so  notorious,  that  his  p^^ 
trons  resigned  the  contest. 

The  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  seemed  to  pro* 
mise  permanency  and  security  to  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
but  in  reaUty  precipitated  its  downfal.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  remained  quiet  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  ;  but,  when  an  heir  possessing 
a  superior  claim  appeared,  he  saw  his  &irest  pro- 
spects blighted,  and  his  proudest  hopes  destroyed. 
The  Whigs,  with  whom  remidned  the  last  relics  of 
public  spirit  in  England,  saw  that  their  expectations 
of  a  change  of  system  must  be  frustrated,  if  the  yoimg 
prince  were  to  ascend  the  thrcme  of  his  £ither ;  and, 
Jwith  more  cunning  than  honesty,  asserted  that  th^ 
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infiuit  was  supposititious*  In  no  case  .was  the  truth 
«f  the  aphorism,  '^  Men  easily  credit  what  they  wish 
to  believe,  "  better  exempKfied  than  in.  the  present 
instance.  A  story  monstrously  absurd  and  incon- 
•fiistent  with  possibility  and  with  itsdf,  was  told  of  a 
•child  being  brought  into  the  Queen's  bed  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan, and  presented  by  her  to  the  court  as  the 
ic^al  offspring  I  It  is  very  disgraceful  to  the  me- 
.mory  of  Bishop  Burnett  that  he  sanctioned  this  ca- 
lumny, and  supported  it  by  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
ntjf  though  he  must  have  been  fully  convinced  of 
its  £dsehood;  nor  can  political  expediency  excuse 
the  Prince  of  Orange  for  joining  in  the  stigma  af- 
fixed to  this  unfortunate  child.  In  Ireland,  the  ex- 
ultation of.  the  Catholics  was  boundless ;  nor  was  it 
diecked  by  any  feelings  of  doubt,  for  the  tale  of  the 
warming-pan  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Channel.  But 
the  Irish  Protestants,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  pari* 
.tanioal  factions  in  Englajid  and  Scotland,  had  long 
.before  entered  into  secret  and  close  correspondence 
with  William.  The  Whig  aristocracy,  unbroken  by 
persecution,  and  undismayed  by  power,  wanted  but  an 
<^K>rtunity  to  renew  their  struggle  for  freedom.  TTie 
lemembrance  of  the  fiital  termination  of  Monmouth's 
insurrection  made  them  cautious ;  and  they  felt  con- 
vinoed,  that  without  the  aid  of  the  old  cavaUers,  who, 
•about  this  time,  began  to  be  called  Tories,  and  the  sup* 
port  of  the  church,  that  their  chances  of  success  would 
be  very  problematical.  The  junction  of  the  Whigs  and 
.Tories  was  not  easy  to  effect.  They  detested  each 
other's  principles,  and  extended  their  animosity  to  per- 
.flons  ;  but  the  union  was  at  length  effected,  by  the 
joint  hatred  of  the  principles  of  toleration  entertain- 
ed  by  both..  Crimes,  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
fUBti&ed  his  ^Kpulsion  from  the  throne,  James  had 
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eommilted  in  abandsnoe ;  but  tliese  were  readily  ftr* 
given  by  the  advocates  of  intoknuice  and  aifoilmy 
pow«r.  He  was  at  lei^ch  unfbrtimate  enoogh  to  b^ 
giulty  of  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity ;  and  iSbk^ 
almost  the  only  instance  of  public  viitue  in  the  whofe 
course  of  his  political  existence,  precipitated  IdS 
rain.  James  published  a  dedaiation  of  induk[eBee 
to  all  religious  sects.  He  conscientiously  behev«4 
that  his  own  was  the  only  true  leligion,'  and  that  it 
would  certainly  prevail,  if  it  received  feur  play.  The 
emnvy  if  they  deserve  no  harsher  name,  m  this  pno^ 
eecding  were,  that  the  King  assumed  a  power  of 
8uspen£ng  penal  laws  without  the  consent  of  F^ 
liament,  and  diat  he  ordered  this  illegal  document  to 
be  read  in  the  churches.  The  matter  of  the  dedft* 
ration  was  just  and  laudable ; — the  manner  aibitraty 
and  ungracious.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  ewt 
«  diaracteristic  of  the  Stuarts,  that  their  very  best 
actions  were  neutralized  by  some  unfortunate  dt^ 
oumstances  arising  from,  their  despotic  dispositions. 
The  dread  of  tolmfcion  proved  more  powerful  itmA 
party-spirit*  Whigs  and  Tories  united  for  the  maJa- 
tenanoe  of  persecution ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England  by  nearly  all  the  leading 
mm  of  the  nation. 

The  revolution  of  1688  is  generally  and  justly 
considered  the  brightest  epodi  of  British  history ; 
but  though  the  result  was  glorious,  there  are  few  of 
the  circumstances  by  whidi  it  was  attended,  and  sltD 
fewer  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  do  not  merit  the  8e> 
verest  reprobation.  After  ^  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  prayers  were  <^ered  up  for  him  in  the  Eng* 
lish  chapel  at  the  Hague  for  some  months ;  but  were 
discontinued  when  William  determined  to  dispute 
his  birth.    The  King,  jusdy  offended  at  an  oni»* 
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■icm  ^ose  design  was  so  glannff,  wrote  to  hiscUugli- 
fsr  Mary,  a  princess  oekfaiatea  for  her  piety,  in  a 
unit  of  indignant  remonstrance.     The  princess^  on 
^this  occasion,  forgot  both  her  piety  and  duty ;— she 
ittplied,  with  mean  and  dasgraoeliil  equivocation, 
'^  that  the  prayers  had  never  been  properly  discon* 
turned,  bat  only  sometimes  forgotten.      The  great 
leaders  of  the  English  nobility,  assembled  at  the 
hoQBe  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,   agreed   upon 
sending  a  requisition  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
eome  over  at  Uie  head  of  an  army,  and  pointed  o«t 
liie  dangers  tiiat  would  result  m>m  delay,     T^ese 
intrigues  were  disooveeed  by  Louis,  who  sent  to 
warn  James  of  his  danger ;  but  liie  infittuated  mo- 
aKdi  believed  so  fixmly  in  the  influence  of  thsit 
^  majesty  that  doth  hedge  a  King,*'  and  relied  so 
eonfidenUy  on  the  afiection  and  obedienoe  of  his 
•daughter,  that  he  rejected  these  warnings  with  some* 
Ainglike  indignidon.     At  length,  the  pubHcation 
ef  l£e  Prince's  declaration  aroused  the  infiitoalcd 
moiuEDch  fiom  his  kthaigy,  and  changed  fais  absurd 
eonfidence  into  still  BU)re  absurd  despair.    William 
knded  at  Torbay  an  the  5th  of  November,  the  a»- 
amorsary  of  Gunpowder  Treason— «  coinddenoe 
which  was  of  no  small  advaiitage.     At  first,  his 
pRMeets  of  success  were  doubtful,  and  he  began  to 
speak  of  returning;  but  the  utter  incapacity  of  Janite 
became  so  maai&t,  that  the  courtiers  saw  he  was 
lost,  and  at  onee  abandoned  his  cause,     fiveiy 
chance  of  soocess  was  resigned  by  ^e  wretched  rao* 
BSfch  without  a  struggle*     There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment, from  his  first  hearing  of  the  invasion  to  his 
iataX  flight  into  Brance,  when  his  afiairs  nught  not 
havae  been  retricived  by  the  slightest  display  dF  spirit 
and  activity ;  baty  uool  the  voy  begimiing  he  sunk 
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into  utter  hopelessness.  Those  who  were  aroi 
him  read  the  impress  of  destiny  on  his  forehea^« 
and  hastened,  by  desertion,  to  secure  their  owo- 
safety.  ' 

James  was  a  weak,  rather  than  a  bad  man.  His 
errors  arose  firom  his  incapacity  and  defective  eda<v 
cation  r  He  was  utteily  unfit  for  a  throne,  but 
might  have  been  honoured  in  a  doister.  His  cold 
and  selfish  disposition  prevented  him  from  ever: 
possessing  a  fiiend  :  his  heartless  severities  had 
procured  him  many  enemies.  Notwithstanding 
however,. his  contemptible  character,  one  can  8car«e^ 
ly  refirain  from  dropping  a  tear  of  sympathy  over  the 
K>rlom  and  deserted  condition  in-  which  he  sooft 
found  himself;  while  the  heartless  ingratitude  showiY 
by  those  who  owed  their  all  to  the  royal  fevour,  exw 
cites  at  once  our  contempt  and  indignation.  Churchill^- 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  office  of  page  to  ar 
peerage,  Lord  Combury,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  nephew  of  the  Queen ;  even  his  &• 
vourite  .daughter  Anne,  with  her  husband  Prinoe 
George  of  JDenmark,  joined  in  the  general  defeo^ 
tion ;  and  the  wretched  monarch,  in  the  extremity.' 
of  his  misery,  exclaimed,  ^'  God  help  me  I  even 
my  own  children  have  deserted  me  I  " 

What  were  the  real  intentions  of  William  idien 
he  landed. in  England,  we  cannot  easily  discover* 
Certainly  his  principal  supporters  had  no  intention 
of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fether-in-law ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  himself  have-  entertained  a 
hope  of  such  a  consummation.  But,  when  cir* 
cumstances  had  placed  the  sceptre  almost  within  hii 
grasp,  be  hasted  to  secure  it  by  means  more  •ho«' 
nourable  to  his.cbaiacter  as  a  -politieian, •  than  «8«  a. 
man  of  honour  or  integrity.     The  mixture  of  insi-  - 
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dkms  craft  and  cmel  yiolence  by  which  Jamfes  was 
clnven  into  exile,  can  neither  be  excused  nor  defend- 
edy  and  must  ever  remain  a  deep  and  dark  stain  on 
the  character- of  William  III. 

The  Revolution  was  the  work .  of  the  EndMi 
aristocracy.  The  great  body  of  the  people  had  uttle 
or  no  share  in  producing  it,  and  gained  scarcely  any 
advantages  by  the  event.  But,  notwithstanding  these, 
drawbacks,  Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  the  Re- 
volution. It  freed  them  from  the  incubus  of  a  race 
qf  sovereigns  equally  degraded  and  mischievous. 
It  afforded  a  bright  example  to  other  nations  suf- 
ftring  under  the  pressure  of  tyranny.  It  secured 
tlie  liberties  of  Europe,  then  threatened  with  the 
iron  yoke  of  France  ;  and  it  permanently  established 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  which  have,  though 
lale,  attained  their  full  consummation  in  the  triumph 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

By  the  flight  of  the  King,  the  English  Tories 
fi)imd  themselves  placed  in  a  position  on  which  they 
bad  never  calculated.  They  were  completely  at  the 
m&tcj  of  the  Whigs,  and  forced  to  act  on  principles 
whicn  they  had  frequently  reprobated,  and  even  now 
viewed  with  suspicion,  if  not  detestation.  William 
called  a  new  parliament,  and,  in  the  excited  state 
of  the  nation,  the  Whigs  obtained  a  decided  majo- 
rity in  the  Lower  House ;  but  there  was  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  Lords  were  not  equally  well-disposed 
to  the  great  change  which  was  about  to  be  made. 
The  resolution  of  the  Commons,  declaring  the 
throne  vacant,  was  vigorously  resisted  in  the  Upper 
House,  tod  was  finally  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
two  voices.  The  transfer  of  the  crown  to  William 
was  still  more  vigorously  resisted.  Some  were  an- 
xious for  a  regency ;  others  resolved  to  elect  Mary 
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imeett  in  lier  omn  rifht ;  but  tite  Prince  of  Omnge 
dedazedy  diat  if  cimer  of  thesepluis  wei»  adopted, 
be  \9€fM  letuni  to  HoHancL  Inis  dedaadon  pso- 
duced  the  desired  effect.  Afier  a  long  and  TiolcDt 
debate,  it  was  finaify  carried  by  the  same  majority  of 
mo,  diat  Wiiliam  and  Mary  diould  be  dedaied 
joint  soTereigns  of  England ;  and,  on  the  same  eren- 
11^,  they  were  proclaimed  in  London  and  Wcat- 
nsofiter. 
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'     CHAPTER  IX. 
me  War  of  the  JRevd^on. 

A.  D.  1689* — The  progress  of  the  English  Re- 
Tolation  was  watched  in  Ireland  with  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety.  The  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike 
feh  that  tl^ir  properties,  and  perhaps  their  lives, 
were  about  to  be  periled  once  again  in  the  doubtful 
hazard  of  war ;  and  both  seemed  depressed  by  that 
de^ectiolt  which  men  naturally  feel  at  the  approach 
of  some  indefinite  danger,  over  whose  direction  they 
have  no  control.  Tyrconnel  displayed  more  eneigy 
and  prudence  at  this  crisis  than  his  unhappy  master. 
He  amused  the  Protestants,  by  pretending  a  wish  to 
negotiate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  every  means  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  army.  On  the  first  rumour  of  the 
invasion,  he  had  sent  some  of  the  best  Irish  regi- 
inent£l|[to  join  the  Royal  armies  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, an  error  which  he  now  bitterly  lamented.  The 
imbecility  of  James  rendered  the  English  army  worse 
than  useless  ;  and  the  victories  gained  by  the  Scot- 
tish royalists  under  the  gallant  Dundee,  were  worth- 
less after  the  death  of  that  commander  at  Killicrankie. 
The  new  levies  made  by  Tyrconnel  filled  the  Pro- 
testants with,  just  ahum,  which  was  insidiously  in- 
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creased  by  the  vile  atts  which  the  profligate  tools  of 
&ction  have  so  frequently  practised  in  Ireland.  Ru- 
mours were  spread  of  an  intended  general  massacre 
of  the  Protestants.  Anonymous  letters,  detailing 
more  plausibly  than  common  &me  could,  the  time 
when  the  work  of  blood  was  to  commence,  were 
sent  to  several  pfluential  persons ;  and  the  most  in- 
nocent circumstances  were  tortured,  by  cunning  or 
terror,  into  conclusive  proo&  of  this  atrocious  de- 
sign. The  consternation  that  prevailed  was  terriUe. 
Protestants,  wherever  they  could  obtain  shipping, 
hasted  to  fly  the  country ;  and,  in  Dublin,  a  crowd 
of  men,  women  and  ehildren,  raided  to  ibsi  Aoki^ 
imploring  the  sailors  to  save  them  £rom  the  dagg^ 
of  the  Irish*  Tjrrconnel  was  perfectly  astounded  at 
this  event ;  and  at  once  foresaw  the  daogerous  can* 
sequeaoes.  by  which  it  was  likely  to  be  attended*  He 
sent  two  Lords  of  the  Council  to  tranquillise  Urn 
fears  of  this  multitude ;  but  tenror  had  taken  too 
strong  a  hcM  of  their  diseased  imagjnatioDs.  As  ma- 
ny as  could  possibly  stow  themselves  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbours  hasted  aiway;  leaving  their  hm 
successful  friends  on  the  sboie  in  all  the  i^nies  of 
despair. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where  the  JSeottish  solo- 
nies  abonndedy  the  Protestants  showed  mote  coun^ 
and  determined  to  eneounter  the  isiaginajy  iuiga 
with  anns.  Tyrconnel  was  consequently  foiced  to 
make  instant  preparations  to  chedc  the  outlweakiiig 
of  a  civil  war.  Be  had  sofoe  time  bdbre  withdnsm 
the  garrison  from  Londonderry ;  bttt»  being  convin' 
ced  of  the  great  knportanee  of  that  town,  he  di« 
rected  the  Bad  of  Antrim  to  march  thiUier  with  hit 
cesment  of  Highlanders.  Several  historkos  have 
G^iculsd  the  dread  vbicb  tbe  sight  of  tb^e  ftMes 
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jttspired*  Thej  seem  to  have  Ibigollea  the  cmeltiefi 
{mictised  in  the  west  of  Scotland  by  ^  the  Highlanil 
kost,"  which  Charles  and  the  Episcopal  deigy  had 
quartered  on  the  inhab&wtSy  as  the  most  efficient 
DMans  of  conquering  their  repugnance  to  white  sur» 
plices  and  the  Englidb  liturgy.  Many  of  the  Car 
metonians  had  fled  from  this  persecution  to  the  nortJi 
eiiiehmd^  and  spread  through  the  entire  province  a 
just  abhoxrence  <»  the  barbanties  by  which  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes.  When  the  High«> 
landers  i^proached  Derry,  the  inhabitants^  teirified 
at  tfaeir  strange  eostiuae  and  fierce  aspect^  fled  to  the 
toii^  and  alanned  ^e  inhabitants  wi&  the  news, 
thai  the  expected  murderers  were  dose  at  hand.  The 
town-€oun^  assesedbled ;  but,  while  they  were  en* 
gaged  in  deliberation,  the  soldiers  approached,  and 
weie  at  the  point  <^  entering  the  town*  Nine  young 
men  of  thc^  populace,  urged  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
drew  thdr  swcmtus,  seised  the  keys  of  the  cil^^,  raised 
the  draw-bridge,  and  closed  the  gales.  The  exam- 
ple was  contagious  ^-"«  resolution  to  take  up  anns 
was  instantly  adopted;  the  magaiine  was  seized; 
and  a  message  sent  to  die  troops,  that,  unless  they 
retired  immcMluitdly,  they  would  be  fired  upon  by  the 
gBifiaon. 

The  magistnites  and  the  higher  rank  of  dtisens 
had  not  slsared  in  this  enthusiasm,  and  were  alann- 
ed at  ite  coi^quehoes.  Th^  sent  privately  a  mes«* 
s^  to  Tyrconnel,  through  Liord  Montjoy,  stating> 
widi  truth,  that  this  insurrectionary  movement  had 
bemi  the  work  of  a  tumukuous  mob,  and  declaring 
their  determination  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
their  rightful  sovereign.  Tyrconnel  feigned  to  be-* 
lieve  their  excuses ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  find^ 
that*  &ey  wmdd  only  admit  A  ganiaon  and  governor 
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of  their  own  dioosing,  and  with  this  qualified  sob- 
ipission  he  was  forced  to  be  content. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  the  men  of  Deny  excited 
the  emulation  of  other  northern  Protestants.  £n- 
niskillen  was  secured  by  a  similar  act  of  boldness ; 
and  Tarious  bodies  of  partisans  formed  associations, 
under  the  command  of  Blaney,  Rawdon,  Skeffing- 
ton,  and  some  others,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
upon  England. 

Tyrconnel,  alarmed  by  these  movements,  took 
some  steps  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  found  WiUiam  ^iroosed  to  grant  hfan 
the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  new  King  was 
anxious  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Franoe-^^oi  ob- 
ject infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  re-establishing  &e 
OomwelUan  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  He  therefore 
offered  the  CathoHcs  full  security  of  persQn  and  pro^ 
perty,  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  the  posses' 
sion  of  one-third  of  the  churches  of  the  kingdom. 
Though  William  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  his  zed 
was  not  adulterated  by  any  of  the  intolerance  so 
common  in  his  day.  liberal  and  enlightened,  he 
was  ever  averse  to  disqualifying  laws,  and  yidded  to 
them  a  veiy  reluctant  assent,  when  forced  upon  Imn 
by  the  violence  of  die  Engli^  parliament.  Those 
who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  daim  him  as 
their  patron,  atrodously  calumniate  his  memoiy. 
He  would  have  been  the  iSrst  to  condemn  their  prin- 
ciples, and  punish  ibeix  excesses.  Equal  injustioe 
has  been  done  to  his  memoiy,  by  those  Catbc^ics 
who  ascribe  to  this  great  man  the  sanguinary  out* 
rages  perpetrated  by  some  of  his  generals.  The  un- 
ibrtunate  massacre  at  Glenco  is  the  only  dicom- 
stance  which  seems  to  justify  the  imputation,  of  cm* 
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jAtj  on  his  chilratiter ;  and  ifi  that  horrid  transaction 
he  was  certainly  duped  by  base  and  artful  misrepre- 
sentations. 

William  having  determined  to  treat  with  Tyrcon- 
nely  treated  the  deputies  of  the  northern  Protestants 
wiU^  great  coldness^  and  their  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  with  marked  dislike.  When  he  was 
fivced  to  receive  an  address  from  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants, his  only  answer  to  their  congratulations  on  his 
accession  and  warm  professions  of  attachment,  was, 
**  1  thank  you ;  I  will  take  care  of  you. " 
.  WiUiam  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
llgent  he  selected  to  conduct  his  treaty  with  Tyrcon- 
neL  The  person  appointed  was  Richard  Hamilton, 
who  had  led  a  party  of  troops  from  Ireland  on  the 
first  alarm  of  William's  invasion,  and  was  now  in 
some  degree  regarded  as  a  prisoner.  Hamilton  had 
witnessed  the  long  c(»itest  which  took  place  between 
the  Whig  and  Tory  Lords  with  respect  to  the  Royal 
election,  and,  over-estimating  at  once  the  influence 
and  the  consistency  of  the  latter,  believed  that  no- 
thing but  a  little  exertion  was  wanting  to  replace 
James  on  his  abdicated  throne.  Instead  of  per- 
suading Tyrconnel  to  submit,  Hamilton  advised  him 
strenuously  to  maintain  Ireland  for  James,  as  the 
Qther  two  kingdoms  would  speedily  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

Tyrconnel  was  easily  persuaded  to  follow  the 
course  to  which  he  had  been  previously  disposed  by 
interest  and  inclination ;  yet  he  still  dissembled  with 
the  Protestants — ^told  them  that  he  only  delayed  ac- 
knowledging the  Prince  of  Orange^  until  he  received 
an  answer  from  James — and  requested  them  to  send 
a  deputy  to  the  frdlen  monarch,  in  order  to  point  out 
to  bun  the  necessity  of  submission.    As  Tyrconiiel 
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kas  left  no  maniiscnpt  behind  ban,  it  h  impoesibk 
to  discover  whether  he  was  sincere  in  this  proposa], 
or  meditated  a  piece  of  unnecessary  treadiery ;  Ae 
event  seems  to  countenance  the  ktter  hypothesis. 
Mountioy,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Irish  PJrotestaatSi 
and  Rice  as  (he  ambassador  of  the  Catholics,  wait- 
ed on  James  at  Paris ;  but  they  had  scarcely  enter- 
ed on  a  discussion  concemii^  the  sti^  of  Ireland, 
when  Mountjoy  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastile 
as  a  tndtOTy  while  Rice  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  French  King  f<nr  sending  a  large  body  e€  troops 
kito  Ireland  to  supp<nrt  the  cause  of  James.  In  we 
mean  time,  Hamilton  had  forced  die  northon  Fh>- 
testMits  from  all  their  stroi^holds,  except  Derry 
and  EmiiddDen,  which  were  hourly  expeeteid  to  sor- 
render,  as  James  had  partisans  in  both  {daces. 

On  the  I2th  of  M«rch,  James  hmded  at  EJosale 
with  a  small  body  of  French  ferces,  which  wotdd 
have  been  much  larger,  had  he  not  expressed  a  vnA 
dia^  bis  restoration  should  be  oimig  principally  to 
the  exertions  of  his  own  subjects.  At  Cork  he  was 
met .  by  Tyrconnd,  whom  he  instantly  created  a 
duke ;  and  prooee&g  thenee  to  Dublin,  he  enter^ 
the  capital  on  the  34Ui  of  the  same  month,  attended 
by  the  Catholic  priests  and  prelates  m  the  state- 
habits  df  th^  several  orders.  Loyal  addresses  pour* 
ed  in  from  every  side ;  and  none  were  wanner  in 
their  professions  c€  attachment  than  the  derey  of 
the  Established  €hm*ch.  James  answered  their  ad- 
dresses with  a  duplieity  equal  to  their  own,  and 
professed  a  sineere  affection  for  the  princ^les  of 
the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church.  He  tiben  issued 
five  proclamations ;  the  first,  commanding  all  Fh>* 
testants  who  had  left  the  kingdom  to  return,  tmder 
penalty  of  ftxrfeitiaer  the  second*  commanding  all 
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CfltbolifiS  aot  belongi]^  to  the  azmy,  to  dmoit 
ibm  anns  in  the  ixmJ.  sknees ;  the  tmid  zeginated 
the  8U{^ly  of  pzoviaoiifi  to  the  troops;  the  fourth 
nosed  we  value  of  numey;  and  the  fifiih  summoned 
«  parliament  for  the  enening  May. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  <avii  govemmttt, 
Jaines  was  anodous  to  give  his  sabgects  a  specimm 
(of  his  mflitary  aoquirementSi  and  ^eccfore  advimced 
to.  reduoe  the  disobedient  oity  of  Londondeny. 
Different  ptans  wace  poposed  for  this  puipoae; 
Skane  recommended  an  munediate  attempt  to  stons; 
afebers  prefeired  the  ^w  operations  of  a  Uoidoide  ; 
fautit  iras  finally  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  a  long 
aiege>  in  order  that  the  Irish  scddins  might  become 
accustomed  to  anns  and  discipline.  This  resolution 
had  scareely  been  taieeuy  when  it  was  neaily  rendered 
vmMeessary  by  ^  cowardice  or  taeacheiy  of  Lomdyy 
the  govemoc  He  neglected  to  chenk  the  advance 
of  the  loahaimy,  thou^  several  fovouraide  oppor» 
tonities  were  afforded.  He  detained  on  board  ihe 
riupB  two  Enghsh  regiments  that  had  been  sent  to 
strengthen  the  garrison ;  and  while  James  was  yet 
at  a  distaiice}  he  snmmoned  a  council  of  war  to  de- 
libente  on  tenns  of  capitulation.  The  council  was 
composed  of  the  c^Scers  of  the  English  regiments^ 
and  the  principal  civic  authorities.  Afbr  a  brief 
cpnsuhation,  it  was  unanimouidy  resolved  that  the 
town  was  indefensible;  diat  the  regiments  should 
letnm  to  England ;  and  that  the  citizens  should  en* 
desvour  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could.  The 
eegnnents  in  consecpience  departed,  and  deputies 
were  sent  to  treat  with  James. 

The  news  of  this  determinatiQn  was  received  with 
the  utmost  rage  by  the  populace.  They  shouted  for 
voageance  on  their  betrayers ;  slew  one  officeri  and 
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dangprously  wounded  another.  In  the  midst  of  &e 
Gonrasion,  Murray,  a  biave  and  popular  officer,  airiv- 
ed  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcement.  He  addremed  die 
soldiers  in  a  brie(  but  animated  ^»eech,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  tumultuous  i^plause.  While  he  ezposta- 
lated  with  Limdy,  a  number  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, rushing  to  the  walls,  put  an  end  to  the  negot^ 
ations,  by  £ring  on .  James  and  lus  advanced  goaid^ 
then,  approaching  the  town.  All  subordination  was 
instanuy  at  an  end;  the  governor  and  magistiateB 
were  deposed.  Lundy  concealed  himself^  to  avoid 
the  popular  fury  ;  and  a  general  meeting  of  the 
sens  was  called,  to  elect  a  new  civic 
It  has  been  frequently  rranarked,  that  when  mobs  decl 
leaders,  they  seldom  make. a  bad  choice ;  the  tnskk 
of  this  aphorism  was  fiilly  proved  on  the  preamt  oe- 
casion ;  the  populace. having  discovered  pusiUamBaiiy 
under  the  soldier's  dress,  sought,  and  found,  cammgi 
and  conduct  beneath  a  cassock.  They  elected  as  go- 
vernor, George  Walker,  a  clergyman,  and  lus  salMe- 
quent  behaviour  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  their 
dioice. 

The  spirit  and  gallantry  displayed  by  the  mea  cf 
Deny  on  this  occasion  has  been  often  the  theme  of 
eulogy ;  but  no  praise  can  be  adequate  to  their  me* 
rits.  They  were  in  want  of  every  Uiing.  The  walk 
were  not  very  strong ;  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  not 
sufficient  for  the  d^ence  of  all  the  points ;  the  town 
was  unprovided  with  provisions;  the  garrison  ub^ 
disciplined,  and  uninstmcted  in  the  art  of  war.  But 
the  last  circumstance,  though  i^parently  a  disadvan* 
tage,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  soocesa-: 
tiiey  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  they  had  to  en- 
eounter,  and  their  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  adqete 
triumphs  where  ordinary  soldiers,  taught  the  amoml 
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of  fauaid  by  experience,  would  h«ve  quailed  in  de* 
npair.  The  town  contained  about  thirty  thousand 
people,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  were  refugees 
£rom  the  surroui^ing  country.  The  servicable  por* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  seven 
thousand  half-armed  men,  which  were  formed  into 
ai^t  regiments,  commanded  by  officers  whom  they 
dected  Uiemselves ;  and  thus  provided,  they  dared 
U>  defy  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  headed  by  some 
qS  the  best  genends  in  Europe. 

Nor  are  there  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  wanton  blood- 
ahed,  such  as  frequently  arise  from  high-wrought  en- 
thusiasm, to  sully  the  fiiir  fiune  of  the  men  of  Derry* 
Unlike  their  brethren  the  Enniskillenen,  whose  trade 
was  marked  by  carnage  and  desolation,  the  Deiry- 
9ken  treated  their  enemies  with  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity. Lundy  and  the  timid  magistrates  were  per* 
vitted  to  depart  uninjured :  the  &w  Catholics  that 
were  found  in  the  town  were  deprived  of  their  arms, 
but  were  permitted  to  go  elsewhere,  or  remain,  just 
m  they  pleased. 

The  events  of  the  siege  possess  the  interest  of  ro- 
mance rather  than  histoiy,  for  aU  the  incidents  are 
directly  at  variance  with  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  besieged. 
As  might  be  supposed,  there  was  no  regular  goven^ 
jaent,  and  yet  there  was  never  the  slightest  appear* 
anoe  of  confusion.  When  a  soldier  became  exhaust* 
.#d  from  fatigue  on  the  bastion,  he  retired  to  leSt 
.without  waiting  for  permission,  and  his  place  was 
instantly  supplied  by  another,  who  was  anxious  to 
manifest  his  zeal.  There  was  no  flinching — no  re- 
luctance to  endure  toil  and  fidgue— no  mm  to  avoid 
ft.  post  of  danger.  When  an  opportunity  offered 
f$gimp  self-frmned,.  issued  out  and  attacked  the  hos* 
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tile  lines.  Theee  sallies  wera  sometbnes  deGeatedly 
but  the  parties  not  imfrequently  retomed  laden  mth 
small  8iq>plies  of  pKOTisioa  and  plunder.  Ei^iteeQ 
deigynien  of  the  Established  church,  and  seven  Dis- 
ssiiti]ig.inin]st€i8)  oheerfulfy  shared  in  all  the  toils  of 
the  siege,  and»  in  their  tuniSy.oollected  the  pec^ple  e- 
i«sy  day  in  the  cathedral,  animating  them  to  peo»> 
yenace  hy  that  lervid  ebquenoe  "which  ihe  circuBfr* 
sftanoes  m  their  situation  naturally  incized.  CoH" 
tests  about  disputed  points  of  dootiine  were  of  rase 
oceiurenoc^  and  when  th^  arose,  were  cheeked  by 
tha  inftwnoe  of  die  leaden.  The  seal  of  all  was  di- 
rected to  one  common  end,  the  preservation  of  the 
^wn  firom  the  gieat  olgeot  of  their  hatred — Popish 
donunioa. 

.  James  and  his  generals  were  astounded  at  condiNt 
that  eet  aU  ordnary  rules  of  oaloulation  at  defiance. 
The  town  was  battmdfor  eleven  days.  The  gaidsoa 
threw  the  gates  open,  and  desired  the  beoegers  not 
to  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  breadi,  when  thm 
mi^t  march  through  the  open  portals  if  they  dared. 
The  b^EBed  monardb,  irritated  at  the  disanpointmenty 
l^ttedy  iK|NK)adied  the  Irish  soldiers  tor  allowing 
ihemselves  to  be  foiled ;  and,  intrustmg  the  oondnct 
of  the  siege  to  the  Eveneh  general  Rosen,  returned 
to  Dublin. 

.  The  siege  hadalveadyla8ted.move  than  two  monthly 
and  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  garrison  was  unabated. 
But  they  had  now  to  eneounter  disease  and  &min8^ 
two  more  Ibmudsble  enemies  than  the.  besiegen. 
Thm  stock  of  provisions  had  been  long  ezhau^Rbsd^ 
and  they  had  reoouise  to  the  most  loathsome  and  w* 
voltiog  sidistitutes  for  food*  The  heats  of  a  summer^ 
aiore  than  ordinarily  fierce,  generated  a  pestilence^ 
whidth  was  aggmvated  1^  hui^  and  confinement. 
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Ve^  in  language  whidi  they  wa»  find  of  boerowii^ 
<(  there  was  no  comphubing  heard  in  their  streetB. " 
The-  parent  wept  not  over  the  child  stniek  down 
hf  the  plague,  or  withered  hy  the  famine  that  &E 
before  his  eyes;  the  husband  returned faom^  walk 
to  his  famiimng  m&f  and  heard  exhortations  to  per* 
jeveranee,  uttered  in  fainting  accents ;  ^  children 
siiafed  in  the  enthusiasm  that  prevented  the  coimnon 
wants  of  nature  from  being  felt,  and  submitted  to 
laiivations  without  a  munnur;  the  cathedral  was 
crowded,  every  day,  1^  all  who  could  ciawl  within 
the  hallowed  precincts ;  and  the  spmtual  excitement 
sullied  by  the  preachers,  made  miseiy  un£d^  and 
want  unheeded.  When  their  calamities  had  reached 
this  hei^t,  they  suddenly  discovered  a  fleet  of  thirhf 
aaH  advancing  up  the  beautiful  watos  of  Lou^ 
Foyle  with  suppl^  fi)r  their  relief;  but  at  the  mo» 
meat  when  their  expectations  were  most  excited,  they 
Mield,  with  eoual  sarfKise  and  consternation,  thi» 
flset  suddenly  change  its  ooucse^  and  retire.  Kirk^ 
die  commander  of  the  expedition,  was  a  monster  ol 
iriiumanity,  whose  cruel  seventies  against  the  £ol* 
lowers  of  ^  unhappy  Monmouth  have  been  already 
lecorded.  It  reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  William's 
<diaracter,  that  he  employed  and  trusted  this  nna- 
oreant,  and  that  he  allowed  his  treacherous  desertion 
of  hiB  former  masto:  to  atone  for  the  barbarities  he 
had  perpetrated  in  his  service.  When  Kiike  saw 
die  £ish  anny  prepaiing  batteries  to  contest  his  pas- 
sage^ he  became  terrified,  and  sailed  away,  leaving 
die  town  apparendy  exposed  to  inevitable  destrui^ 
tion.  Widi  great  difficulty,  and  after  repeated  dia* 
i^pointments,  the  citizens  succeeded  in  c^nii^a 
communication  widi  Kiike,  and  received  a  reply  that 
was  nothing  better  than  cruel  irony«    He  infoimed . 
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ikkemf  that'  he  had  sailed  round  to  Lough  SwiUy,  ui 
order  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Ennisldl^ 
leners,  and  thus  effect  a  dirersion  in  their  &vour ; 
and  recommended  them  "  to  husband  their  provi- 
sions most  carefully  I " 

Hamilton,  one  of  the  Irish  leaders,  compasaonat* 
ed  the  miseries,  and  respected  the  valour,  of  the  men 
of  Derrv.  He  addressed  them  in  the  most  affecticm- 
ate  terms,  beseeching  them  to  take  pity  upon  thei»- 
sdves,  and  have  compassion  on  their  ovm  distress* 
But  their  undaunted  cry  was  still,  '^  No  surrender  I " 
They  replied,  that  they  would  not  follow  bis  examj^ 
in  treachery.  Rosen  declared,  that  if  the  town  wis 
not  surrendered  before  the  first  day  of  July,  a& 
the  Protestants  in  the  neighbouring  country  should 
be  driven  beneath  the  walls,  there  to  perish,  un- 
less the  gsmaoD.  accepted  his  terms.  Ail  the  Jndii 
generals,  except  Lord  Galmoy,  strenuously  protested 
against  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  threat ;  and 
the  soldiers  loudly  expressed  their  disinclination  to 
6nch  cruelties.  Rosen  disr^arded  their  remon- 
strances.  On  the  following  morning,  the  ganisoa 
beheld  a  confused  assembly  approadiing  the  walls>  on 
which  they  fired,  happily  without  doing  any  mi8diie£ 
With  unutterable  horror,  they  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  a  helpless  crowd  of  men,  women  and  childrei^ 
driven  fi'om  their  homes  to  perish  before  their  eyes^ 
and  uiged  forward  by  soldiers,  who  performed  their 
duty  with  sighs  and  tears.  But  the  hearts  even  of 
these  sufferers  fiunted  not ;  the  dying  collected  their 
last  breath,  to  exhort  the  garrison  to  persevere  m 
their  heroic  resistance ;  the  women  and  childien  be- 
sought the  soldiers  on  the  walls  to  disregard  their 
aoBterings,  and  remain  true  to  their  caus^  ;  all  con- 
Jiued  meir  brethren  to  revenge  their  wiongs*  by 
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bflfling  an  enemy  that  was  capable  of  such  baibari* 
ties.  The  irritated  gairison  deteimined,  as  a  retalia- 
tion,  to  hang  up  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in 
their  several  sallies ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  erected  a 
gallows  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Among 
these  were  several  very  popular  leaders;  and  the 
Irish  army  was  on  the  point  of  mutiny,  while  Rosen 
siill  contmued  unmoved;  but  Hainilton  and  the 
other  leaders  had,  in  the  mean  time,  communicated 
the  circumstance  to  James,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
positive  order  that  the  multitude  should  be  allowed 
to  return  uninjured  to  their  own  homes.*  The 
garrison  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  send 
out  some  of  the  most  helpless  citizens,  receiving  a 
rsinfbrcement  of  the  young  and  active  in  their  stead ; 
so  that  Rosen's  cruelty  eventually  tended  to  their 
advantage. 

Kirke  was  at  length  stimulated  to  make  some  ex- 
ertions for  the  relief  of  Deny,  on  learning  the  gene- 
nd  indignation  that  his  conduct  had  caused  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  garrison  was  about  to  yield  at  last 
to  the  enemy.  He  ther^ore  de^tched  two  vic- 
tuallers, imder  the  convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate,' 
to  fr>ice  the  passage,  which  he  might  easily  have 
effected  seven  wedks  before.  No  pen  can  describe 
tfae  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  town  and  the 
eamp,  when  the  approach  of  these  vessels  was  disco- 
vered. The  citizens  rushed  to  the  walls ;  the  Irish 
manned  their  batteries.  As  the  ships  approached 
^e  boom  which  the  besiegers  iiad  placed  across  the 

*  IVidition  mum  to,  that  'Romn  would  hftye  disobeyed  liiit 
order,  but  for  tbe  fear  of  mntioy  occasioned  by  the  threat  of 
haoging  iht  prisoners ;  and  that  Hamilton  was  so  pleased  widi 
the  conduct  of  the  goyemor  on  the  occasion,  that  he  sent  him 
apreeeat  of  provkions,  and  a  letter  oomme&diDg  hia  spirit 
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enlittioe,  the  fiigale  shorteDed  wif  and  liie  trant^ 
ports  piooeeded  alone.  Heedless  of  the  fire  of  die 
batteriesy  the  larger  of  the  yictoallers  steered  ^vilh 
§aJl  flaroe  againflt  the  boom^  and  broke  it,  Imt  was 
driven  ashore  by  the  nolenee  of  the  shock*  It  was 
a  moment  of  intense  aoxie^*  The  besiegers  rashad 
to  seise  the  vessel;  but  benxre  Aey  coold  rea^  her, 
she  was  forced  off  by  the  rebomid  of  her  own  gmi% 
and  floated  majesticaQy  into  die  harbomr* 

Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Derry.  More  than  half 
of  the  garrison  perished  by  fiunme  or  disease ;  and 
the  survivors  were  so  worn  bysoffering,  tihat  dicy 
eould  scarcely  be  recognised*  The  Irish  army  hrdiEe 
up  the  siege  and  remed*  The  men  of  Daay  had 
the  courage,  or  rather  the  rashnessy  to  sally  out  and 
attack  their  rear,  fcr  which  diey  were  punuhed  by  a 
severe  defeat. 

During  the  siege  of  Deny,  the  royal  army  had 
been  greatly  embaiTBSsed  by  the  Ennislulleners^  who 
fiequendy  surprised  dieir  outpost^  and  interoepted 
their  convoys.  Lsid  Galway  beii^  sent  to  lednee 
them,  laid  siege  to  dieir  fimitier  garrison,  Grom  Ca8< 
de  on  Lough  Erne.  Ab  he  was  prevealed  by  the 
difficidties  of  the  ground  fiom  bringing  up  his  artil* 
kry,  he  was  {sroed  to  have  reoowse  to  stratagem^ 
He  procuved  two  mock  cannons  Hiade  of  tin^  wfakh 
he  ostentatiously  placed  in  a  battering  conditiany 
and  then  summoned  die  garrison  to  surrender.  Thsy 
not  only  sent  him  a  spirited  defiance,  bu^  aal^fing 
out,  drove  the  besiegers  from  dieir  trenohfBSy  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  tin  cannon 
were  exhibited  as  trof^es  of  their  success,  and  lobg 
eotttinued  to  furnish  the  Enniskilleners  with  a  theme 
of  boastful  merriment  Klirke  supplied  these  insur- 
gents widi  arms;  and  their  BiaibMS  SMM  heeowBg 
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iaasadMej  James  determined  to  ovefwiieka  tfaeia 
vnth  three  umies.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  marehsd 
agsinst  them  from  the  novA;  Sanfield  adinmoed 
from  Connaught  with  troops  lately  levied ;  and  Gre- 
nend  Macarthy,  who  had  completely  sabdued  InM* 
quin  in  Munster,  now  hasted  to  overwhelm  the  En- 
luddlien^s.  Ignorance  of  their  danger  saved  them 
fiom  niin ;  they  knew  only  of  the  motions  of  liie 
Connau^t  army,  and  agunst  tins  body  they  maidi* 
fld  with  great  intrepidity.  They  suiprised  Sanfield's 
campy  threw  his  soldiers  into  eonfiision,  and  routed 
ihem  with  flreat  slaiighter*  They  had  not  ik»  same 
ssecess  agamst  the  Duke  of  Berwidc,  who  eut  seve* 
lal  of  their  companies  to  pieces ;  but  this  disaster 
was  more  than  compensated  by  their  decisive  victory 
over  Macarthy  at  l^ewtown-Butler. 

Wolsley^  the  commander  of  the  EnniddUeners^ 
bad  not  more  than  two  thousand  men.  Maearthy's 
mmbras  amounted  to  ax  thousand.  Bravety  ak»e 
would  not  have  atoned  for  this  ds^arity  of  foMe  | 
but  a  fortunate  accident  gave  a  victory  to  the  weaker 
army.  WoMey  commenced  the  engagement  by  a 
farious  attack  on  Macarthy's  rkht  wing,  vUoh  he 
livew  into  confusion.  The  hiSi  genend  ooDuaund-. 
ed  some  batjtalions  from  the  eeutre  to  advance  to  its 
support.  The  c^cer,  who  conveyed  the  ordtt,  guH 
the  word  '^  Wheel  to  the  right,"  which  was  mistaken 
for  "  Wheel  to  the  right  about."  The  battalions,  con- 
sequently, began  to  march  from  the  fidid ;  and  the 
troops  in  the  rear,  seeing  the  symptoms  of  retreat, 
broke  and  fled.  The  Irish  general  was  unable  to 
remedy  this  fatal  error ;  the  Enniskilleners  pursued 
their  advantage,  and  completed  the  rout.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  Irish  were  slain,  and  about  six  hundred 
forced  into  Lough  Erne,  where  they  perished.    The 
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EnniskiOeDen  -  sallied,  their  victory  by  needless  bar- 
baij^.  Tbey  refused  quarter  to  all  but  officers,  and 
murdeied  their  wounded  captives  in  cold  blood. 
Macarthy  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  into  JBnniskil- 
len^  bitterly  lamentmg  the  chance  by  which  his  life 
had  been  preserved. 

The  successes  of  the  Protestants  of  the  notdi, 
however  brilliant,  could  have  produced  but  little  ef- 
idd  in  the  final  dedsion  of  the  contest,  had  James 
acted  with  spirit  oc  enei^.  Dundee  wrote  to  him 
a  pressing  letter,  tequesting.  him  to  delay  no  longer 
in  a  country,  nine-tenths  of  which  were  already  in 
his  possession ;  but  to  come  over  aud  show  himself 
in  Scotland,  wh^e  an  army  would  start  up  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  landing.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  James  would  have  been  restored,  if  he  had  ad* 
<^)ted  this  prudent  counsel ;  but  he  knew  not  the 
value  of  the  Highlanders  as  soldiers,  and  hesitated 
until  his  cause  was  ruined  by  the  fall  of  Dundee^ 
James  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed. during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  in  Ireland,  guided  entirdly 
by  the  advice  of  the  Frendi  ambassador,  who  regard* 
ed  rather  the  int^ests  of  his  own  master,  than  the 
restoration  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  He  detained 
James  in  Ireland,  because  he  deemed  that  his  prs< 
sence  there  was  an  advantage  to  France. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
King  Jama^w  Irish  PariicumpiL 

The  military  career  of  James  had  not  tended  to 
raise  his  character  for  courage  or  conduct ;  and  we 
sh^  find  as  little  reason  to  admire  him  as  a  legisla- 
tor. The  Parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  May  1669, 
at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Dublin.  The  number  of 
the  Catholic  pe^rs  was  increased  by  the  reversal  of 
several  attainders,  and  by  some  new  creations,  which, 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  were  well  merited.  Several 
Protestant  lords  and  bishops  attended.  They  fre- 
quently opposed  the  measures  of  the  Court  with 
great  spirit ;  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  check 
their  freedom.  No  Catholic  prelates  were  summon- 
ed. The  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  chief- 
ly Catholics.  The  University,  and  a  few  other 
places,  returned  Protestants ;  but  they  were  lost  in 
the  great  majority  which  the  late  change  in  the  cor- 
porations by  Tyrconnel  enabled  the  Court  to  secure. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person, 
wearing  his  royal  robes,  and  with  the  crown  on  his 
head.  The  King*s  speech  was  temperate  and  judi- 
cious. He  commended  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his 
Irish  subjects ;  declared  his  abhorrence  of  violating 
the  rights  of  conscience,  or  those  of  property ;  pro- 

YOL.  II.  K 
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mised  equal  protection  to  Catholics  and  Protestants ; 
and  stated  his  readiness  to  assent  to  any  laws  which 
would  benefit  the  nation.  He  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  Parluunent  the  distress- 
ed state  of  trade  and  manu&ctuies,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
their  property  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Nagle, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fit- 
ton,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  the  proper  com- 
mentary on  the  speech;  and  affectionate  addresses 
were  unanimously  voted  in  reply  by  both  Houses. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the   Act  of  At- 
tainder, never  sat  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  whose 
laws  were  better  calculated  to  serve  the  country,  and 
whose  exertions  were  more  unifarmly  directed  by  a 
spirit  of  equity  and  soimd  policy.     But  the  Act  of 
Attainder  was  a  piece  of  monstrous  injustice,  almost 
rivalling  the.  sweeping  confiscations  of  the  Cromwel- 
lians.     By  this  law,  about  two  thousand  Protestant 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  known  or  suspected  to  be 
adherents  of  William,  were  attainted,  and  declared 
to  have  forfeited  all  their  property,  real  and  personal, 
unless  they  surrendered  before  a  certain  day.     By  a 
clause  still  more  atrocious,  the  King  was  deprived  of 
the  power  of  pardoning  all  who  did  not  establish 
their  innocency  before  a  certam  day.     As  an  excuse 
for  this  violent  measure,  the  precedent  of  the  for- 
feitures, mad^  with  even .  greater  injustice  by  the 
Cromwellians  and  the  English  Parliament,  has  been 
quoted.     But  one  crime  cannot  justify  another ;  and 
though  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  so  flagrantly 
outrage  every  principle  of  equity  as  their  Protestant 
predecessors,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  sullied 
the  brightest  spot  of  Irish  history  by  a  measure 
which  cannot  be  defended.     It  is  much  more  agree* 
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able  to  contemplate  the  wise  and  beneficent  -laws  by 
which  this  single  instance  of  wrong  was  accompa- 
nied* •  One  of  the  first  acts  passed  by  James's  Par- 
liament was,  "  An  act  for  establishing  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  repealing-  such  acts,  or  clauses  in 
any  act  of  Parliament,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
same. "     To  this  measure  the  Irish  Catholic  may 
appeal,  as  a  full  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
chaiges  of  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  and  the  Irish 
Protestant  must  blish  to  remember,  that  WiUiam's 
Protestant  Parliament,   so  &r  from  imitating  this 
noble  example  of  enlightened  liberality,  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  establishing  a  system  of  penal 
laws,  compared  with  which  the  persecutions  of  Spa- 
nish inquisitors  were  tenderness  and  mercy.     The 
second  act  connected  with  religion  adopted  by  this 
Parliament,  regulated  the  payment  of  tithes.     It 
directed,  that  all  should  pay  tithes  to  the  pastors  of 
their  scTcral  communions.     No  one  can  say  that 
this  measure  was  unjust ;  it  .is  only  the  labourers 
that  are  worthy  of  their  hire ;  and  if  it  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  legal  support  for  the  religious  instruc-' 
tion  of  the  people,  it  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
are-  reaUy  their  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
independence  of  Ireland  had  been  always  a  favour- 
ite- object  of  the  native  Irish,  and  had  been  equally 
the  dread  and  abhorence  of  the  Cromwellians,  who 
looked  to  the  maintenance  of  English  power  for  the 
security  of  their  estates.  A  bill  was  introduced, 
prc^biting  writs  of  error  and  appeal  into  England, 
and  providing  that  no  act  of  the  English  parliament 
should  bind  Ireland.  It  passed  through  the  Lower 
House  with  little  opposition ;  but  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Mei^th,  when  it 
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WHS  sent  ii|>  to  the  Lords*    He  aigued,  tliat  k 
ineonsistent  with  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  that   it 
trenched  on  the  royal  prerogative ;  and^  with  hmm 
reason*  that  it  tended  to  dissolve  Uie- connection  b^ 
tween  the  two  couotnes.     The  aiguroents  of  tlie 
worthy  prelate  did  not  appear  very  convincing*  evsB 
to  the  Protestaai  Lords.     On  a  division*  he  was  tk» 
only  Not-content    A  hill  fi>r  the  repeal  of  Foynkig's. 
Law*  though  strenuously  urged  l:^  the  Parliament, 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  King*  and  SatOy 
haU    This  was  not  the  only  instance  of  dtsonion 
between  the  Irish  and  thox  sovereign.  *     They  an»* 
ly  discovered  the  ^rass  and  iacurabk  defects  la  llie 
character  of   JaaHnH«*his  meanness  minted  vdlh 
pride — his  weakness  and  obsfeinaigr— 4us  pcesumptii* 
ous  fi)Uy— -his  incurable  love  <^  despotic  pow«n 
They  were  justly  jealous  of  the  partiality  he  shcfwed 
to  foreigners  ana  strangers.     They  w«re  indignsBt  at 
perceiving  that  he  received  their  services  as  matter  of 
right*  and  rewarded  them  with  coldness  and  ingiad* 
tilde.    In  &ct*  thc(y  would  have  got  rid  of  lum  if 
they  could ;  but  they  were  too  generous  to  desert  a 
sovereign  who  had  thrown  himself  on  their  proieo* 
tion,  and  too  loyal  to  dismiss  a  King  as  unceiemo- 
niously  as  the  people  of  En^and. 

The  great  business  of  the  session  was  the  repeal 
of  the  *^  Act  of  Settlement.''     A  bill  for  this  pm^ 

?ose  was  prepared  by  Baron  Rice  and  .Sir  Richard 
Jagle,  It  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  on 
the  Idth  of  May,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  Lofds 
on  the  22d.  of  the  same  month.    It  was  canvasKd 

*  He  alao  rejected  a  bill  which  proTided  InoB  of  Court  &r 
the  education  of  Irish  law-students — an  object  which  the  Ca- 
tholics were  eager  to  obtain,  because  they  deemed  the  religion 
of  their  children  endangered  by -a  reaidenoe  in  London. 
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Wfdi  all  the  attention  whidi  a  measure'  of  such  im*^ 
portance  mmted ;  and  it  was  die  middle  of  June 
befoce  it  finaBy  passed*  like  Ptotestant  bishops,  and 
some  of  the  noibiiity,  adced  leave  to  enter  their  pro- 
test against  the  bilL  James  replied,  that  protests 
cone  in  reb^ous  times ;  but  permitted  them  to  re- 
4mrd  their  dissent,  which  was  aocordmgly  done.  The 
protest  was  signed  by  the  Bidiops  of  Meath,  Ossoryi 
Ckork  and  Limerick;  by  the  proses  of  the  Archbl* 
ahdp  of  Armagh  and  ^  Bishop  of  Waterford;  and 
by  tour  Temporal  Peers^  Granard,  Longfordy  Rosse 
and  Howth. 

The  parliament  had  granted  James  the  enormous 
sdMidy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  monthly,  which 
he  iBStandy  doubled  by  royal  {MKkdamatioai  The 
Iiisii  nobilky  remonstrated  agamst  this  violent  stretdi 
ciC  the  royal  prerogative  ;  but  James  was  not  to  b« 
dissuaded.  He  passionatdy  e^^nmed— -''  If  I  ean- 
Bot  do  this,  I  can  do  noticing ;"  and  reminded  them 
of  &eir  form^  potestations  of  wdinnied  obedienee* 
But  it  was  easier  to  impose  taxes  than  to  procure 
payment.  Money  came  in  slowly,  and  James  had 
leoourae  to  a  new  measure,  in  whidi  he  anticipated 
the  financial  policy  of  Mr  Pitt.  He  reeled  a  banl^ 
and,  by  his  own  proper  aiithc»rity,  £:^with  esta* 
biished  a  Baak>R«9ftriction  Act«  He  issued  metal 
tokens  formed  from  old  oatmon,  lHX)ken  belk,  and 
odier  useless  materials,  at  the  nomkial  value  of  five 
ppunds  sterling  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  coin. 
But  James  knew  not  how  to  support  the  credit  of 
Us  metallic  notes.  The  cmn  was  paid  into  his  £x- 
che^er  at  the  nominal  value ;  but,  in  the  ordinary 
tnmsactions  of  business,  it  passed  for  Mttle  move 
llian  ita  real  worth.  The  King  was  sorely  puzzled 
by  this^  consequence,  which  he  had  not  at  all  aatici« 
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pated.'  In  vain  did  he  promise,  that,  at  a  futore- 
time,  his  metallic  notes  should  be  exchanged  for 
sterling  coin.  The  traders  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  receive  the  tokens  at  the  nominal  value  ;  or,  rather,- 
they  evaded  the  proclamation,  by  raising  the  price  of 
all  commodities.  The  Eling  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  another  expedient.  He  issued  a  table  of 
prices,  and  denounced  severe  penalties  against  those 
who  demanded  more.  Improving  in  financial  poli- 
cy as  he  advanced,  hfi,  determined  to  become  a  mer- 
diant  himselfl  He  bought  up  the  staple  articles  of 
the  kingdom  with  his  base  coin,  and,  exporting  them 
to  France,  there  sold  them  for  good  money.  Few 
were  willing  to  sell  their  property  on  such  terms ; 
but  there  was  no  resisting  a  purchaser,  who  came  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  or  a  company  of 
musketeers. 

The  clamour  raised  against  these  proceedings  by 
the  Protestant  writers  is  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
James's  scheme  of  a  national  bank  was  not  one  whit 
worse,  than  the  thousand  and  one  schemes  of  bank- 
ing which  have  since  appeared.  The  bank  ^ed,  and 
involved  multitudes  in  misery,  and  so  have  many 
other,  banks  in  later  times ;  but  surely  it  is  unrea- 
sonable that  the  Protestants,  who  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  brdak  the  bank,  should  complain  of  a  con- 
sequence which  they  themselves  laboured  so  strenur 
ously  to  produce.  The  Catholics  murmured  with 
more  justice ;  for,  when  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  an- 
nihilated '^  the  bank,"  they  lost  every  thing. 

.  The  Protestants  complain,  that  James  gave  seve- 
ral, churches  and  schools  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  which 
of  right  belonged  to  themselves.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  conduct  of  the  monarch  was  not  with- 
out excuse.     The  Protestant  clergy  had  not  given 
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{hemselves  the  only  title  to  possession,  which  de- 
serves to  be  regarded.  They  had  not  filled  the 
chixrches  with  congregations,  nor  the  schools  with 
scholars.  *  The  Catholics  did  both,  and  their  claim 
was  consequently  more  reasonable.  The  violence' 
with  which  James  treated  the  University  of  Dublin 
is  not  equally  excusable.  It  was  an  atrocious  in-' 
stance  of  bigotry  and  tyranny.  He  sent  a  **  man- 
damus "  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  commanding  them 
to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Greene  to  the  office 
of  senior  fellow.  With  becoming  spirit,  the  heads  of 
die  University  flatly  refused  to  dbey  the  arbitrary  e- 
dict,  and  pleaded  their  own  cause  before  Sir  Richard 
Nagle.  James  would  not  even  wait  for  a  legal  de- 
cision. He  sent  a  body  of  soldiers,  who,  uncere- 
moniously, expelled  provost,  fellows  and  scholars, 
converted  the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  col- 
lege itself  into  a  barrack.  By  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor, James  designed  to  establish  a  Jesuit  semina- 
ry on  this  foundation  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ap- 
pointed a  Catholic  priest,  named  Moore,  provost, 
and  Macarthy,  another  of  the  same  order,  librarian  j 
Moore  and  Macarthy  were  men  of  learning  and  in- 
tegrity ;  they  carefully  preserved  the  library,  with 
all  its  valuable  manuscripts  and  furniture ;  and  when 
William's .  arrival  afforded  an  opportunity,  surren- 
dered the  entire  safe  and  uninjured  to  the  rightful 
owners. 

The  administration  of  justice  during  this  brief  pe- 
riod deserves  the  highest  praise.     With  the  excep- 

*  Many  of  the  Irish  endorvred^hobls  were,  until  very  lately, 
notorious  sinecures.  Dr  Grier,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  for  many  years  received  the  emoluments  of 
tile  endowed  school  of  IVfiddleton,  though  he  resided  in  Dublin, 
while  the  untenanted  school-houae  cnnnbled  into  ruins. 
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don  of  Nugent  and  Fitton,  the  Irish  judges  woold 
hftve  been  an  honour  to  any  bench.  Keating,  a 
Protestant,  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  independenoe ; 
he  unhesitatingly  condemned  several  of  the  King^s 
arbitrary  measures  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  iJiat 
he  did  not  thereto  forfeit  the  Royal  ciHifidenoe*  But 
the  boast  of  the  Irish  bench,  both  £at  talent  and  in- 
tegrity was  Chief  Baron  Rioe.  The  breath  of  caiimmy 
has  never  uttered  an  imputation  against  his  imparti- 
ality ;  and  his  compessicmate  tendemess  almost  d^ 
generated  into  weakness*  After  the  completicm  of 
the  revolution  he  emi^ated,  but,  wearied  of  » life  of 
dependency,  he  returned  home  and  recommenced  bis 
career  as  a  barrister.  He  appeared  in  a  stuff  gown 
pleading  before  that  bench  which  he  had  so  long 
adorned,  and  commanding  the  respect  of-  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  his  religion  and  nation*  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  his  honourable  labours  met 
their  due  reward.  He  amassed  a  second  fortune  more 
considerable  than  that  which  had  been  confiscated* 
He  died  in  a  good  M  age,  bequeathing  to  his  suooea* 
sors  extensive  estates,  the  reward  of  industry  and 
probity,  and  an  honourable  name  which  none  of  them 
have  (usgraced. 

The  military  affairs,  after  the  raising  of  the  si^  cf 
Derry,  were  unaccountably  n^lected  by  James  and 
his  officers.  They  knew  that  William  was  making 
active  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland*  aiid 
they  took  no  efficient  measures  of  defence.  Soldiers 
marched  and  countermarched  without  phoy  order, 
or  regularity.  They  were  billetted  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  who  vainly  remonstrated 

r'nst  the  hardship ;  but  they  were  neither  employ- 
in  garrisoning  the  towns  on  the  coast,  nor  m 
subduing  th^^  Protestants  of  the  north,  who  m^ 
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bftve  been'  easily  crushed  by  a  vigorous  effort.  The 
real  cause  of  this  confusion  in  the  military  councils^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  national  jealousy  between 
the  Irish  and  French  officers,  and  the  unwise  par- 
tiality of  the  foolish  King  for  foreigners.  Xhere  was 
even  a  suspicion  that  James  had  agreed  to  place  Ire- 
land under  the  protection  of  France ;  and  the  Irish, 
justly  indignant,  were  resolved  not  to  submit  to  such 
an  insult.  It  is  probable  that,  had  William  at  this 
time  offiared  £ur  and  &vouiable  terms  to  the  Catho- 
lics, he  might  have  obtained  the  kingdom  by  nego- 
tiations, and  averted  the  misery  of  two  years  of  de^ 
Bohtiag  war. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
The  Campaigns  of  Schomberg  and  WWiam. 

The  delay  of  making  jiny  efforts  to  support  the  catise 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  exposed  William  III.  to 
great  and  unmerited  censure.  He  found  that  the 
crown  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  obtain,  was  in- 
deed a  crown  of  thorns,  and  that  those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  promoting  his  elevation,  were  now  as  an- 
xious to  hasten  his  down^.  Dundee  was  in  arms 
in  Scotland — the  English  fleet  had  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  in  Bantry  Bay — ^the  power  of  the  French  King 
threatened  the  ruin  of  Holland,  which  William  loved 
much  better  than  his  new  dominions — and,  finally,  the 
distraction  of  England  prevented  the  new  King  from 
paying  that  attention  to  Ireland  which  its  import- 
ance required,  and  which  the  English  people  very 
imperatively  demanded.  The  popular  discontent 
hurried  the  preparations.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty an  army  of  somewhat  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  were  assembled,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Duke  Schomberg,  an  officer  of  great  reputation. 
The  materials  of  which  this  army  was  composed,  ex- 
hibited a  strange  mixture  of  nations  and  iangiiage& 
There  were  Danes,  Grermans,  Dutchmen,  French 
refugees,  and  military  adventurers  from  every  Euro- 
pean country.     The  "  Thirty-years  war, "  had  filled 
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Europe  with  those  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  lend' 
dieir  swords  to  the  service  of  any  cause  which  pro- 
lAised  pay  and  plunder ;  hut  af^r  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIV.,  some  appearance  of  principle  was  mani- 
fested by  such  adventurers ;  regarding  his  wars,  as  in- 
deed they  in  some  sort  were,  a  contest  between  Ca- 
diolicism  and  Protestantism  for  the  supremacy  in' 
Europe,  they  no  longer  showed  an  utter  indi£Perenoe 
to  principle,  but  selected  a  service  which,  in  some 
measure,  accorded  with  their  religious  profession; 
William  was  justly  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  £urope ;  the  pay  given  by  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  was  higher  and  more  secure  than 
that  of  other  states ;  and  both  these  causes  supplied 
William  with  bodies  of  hardy  veterans,  familiar  with 
war  from  their  cradle. 

Bravery,  howev«",  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only 
valuable  attribute  possessed  by  these  men.  They 
were  the  outcasts  of  aU  society,  ^miliar  with  eveiy* 
crime,  abandoned  to  every  excess.  Vices  for  which 
language  scarcely  ventures  to  find  a  name,  abomina- 
tions that  may  not  be  described,  and  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  were  constantly  practised  by  these  ba^ds,- 
which  the  long  continental  wars  had  called  into  ex- 
istence. The  traditions  of  Irish  Protestants  and: 
Catholics  contain  a  horrid  catalogue  of  the  enormi- 
ties practised  by  *'  this  black  banditti;''  and  these 
accounts  are  ^y  confirmed  by  the  narratives  which 
the  cotemporary  writers  have  given  of  their  conduct 
in  other  countries.  *     With  these  were  joined  some 

*  If  there  was  any  necessity  to  add  confirmation  to  these 
ijEtcts,  which,  Kowever,  are  sufficiently  notorious,  it  migKt  be 
found  in  the  Letters  of  Dr  Gorge,  Schomberg's  secretary  and 
chaplain.  Let  one  extract  suffice.  "  Can  we  expect,  **  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  English  army,  «  that  Sodom  will  destroy 
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nw  Endish  levies^  who  found  it  much  eaner  tt( 
imitate  toe  debauchenes,  than  to  practise  the  diad* 
pline,  of  the  foieigners.  Indeed,  no  worse  scooj^ 
oould  be  sent  by  an  angry  Frovidenoey  than  the  army 
which  now  proceeded  against  Ireland* 

On  the  Idth  of  Au^t  1689,  Schomberg's  trCKma. 
effected  their  landing  in  Bangor  Bay,  near  Carrick* 
fergus,  widiout  encountering  any  <^poBitioQ«  A 
&yourable  opportunity  waa  afforded  to  the  Irish- 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  attacking  him 
during  the  night ;  but  it  was  lost,  because  the  leaden 
had  greatly  overrated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the. 
TlngHiyh  anny*  They  believed  that  it  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand,  thot^h  it  scarcely  exceeded  on»> 
tfaira  of  the  number ;  and  they  believed  ^uit  it  wis 
totally  composed  of  veterans,  though  at  least  oae^ 
half  consisted  of  raw  levies.  It  was  long  before 
this  fetal  error  was  dissipated*  Schomberg's  first 
enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Carrick&^us.  The  plaoe 
waa  vig(Nrously  attacked,  and  as  obstinately  defended. 
Macarty  More,  the  governor,  did  not  surrender  untfl 
his  last  barrel  of  powder  was  expended,  and  even 
then  obtained  hononraUe  conditions*  No  atteinpC 
was  made  to  relieve  the  town  by  James  or  lus 
generaL  They  were  at  the  time  busily  emjdoy- 
ed  in  long  discussions  on  the  plan  of  the  eam* 
paign,  when  the  lightest  exertion  ai  vigour  would 
have  terminated  it  in  a  few  days*  It  is  painful  to  add, 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  flagrantly 
violated.  The  inhabitants  were  stripped  and  plui^ 
dered  ;  the»  women  treated  with  a  hcentious  cruelty 

Babyloa;  or  that  debauchery  win  extirpate  Popery?  Onr 
enemy  fights  against  us  with  the  principle  of  a  mifrtaken  coo- 
tdenee ;  we,  against  the  conriction  of  our  own  consdenoes^  »- 
gainst  them,  ** 
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wLkh  wiH  not  admit  of  description.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  all  the  civil  wars  by  which  Ireland 
lk88  been  devastated,  no  instance  of  a  single  injury 
offered  to  a  female  can  be  charged  against  the  native 
Irish,  while,  in  every  instance,  the  conduct  of  the 
Bngfish  soldiers  was  not  oidy  licentious,  but  brutaL 
The  exertions  of  Schomberg,  vAko  was  an  honour- 
able and  humane  man,  at  length  checked  these  atro- 
cities ;  but  by  these  exertions  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  his  own  solders. 

Soon  after  the  English  aimy  had  landed,  they 
were  joined  by  ^e  Enniskilleners,  and  were  perfed* 
hr  astounded  by  the  appearance  of  the  men  whose 
moae  had  been  so  loudly  trumpeted  in  England. 
Ev^ry  imm  w«.  amed  <ml  equipped  after  hTown 
£ishion,  and  each  man  was  attended  by  a  mounted 
tarant  bearing  his  baggage.  Discipline  was  as  little 
regarded  as  uniformity.  They  roue  in  a  confused 
body,  and  only  formed  a  hasty  line  when  preparing 
to  nght.  Descended  from  the  LeveUers  and  Cov»> 
nanters,  they  preserved  all  the  gloomy  fimaticism  of 
dieir  Others,  and  believed  the  slaughtering  of  Papists 
an  act  of  religious  duty.  They  were  robbers  and 
murderers  on  principle,  for  they  believed  themselves 
commissioned  to  remove  idolatry  from  the  land. 
Inferior  to  die  old  Levellers  in  strength  and  skilly 
(hey  equalled  them  in  enthusiasm,  and  surpassed 
them  in  courage.  They  never  hesitated  to  encoun- 
ter any  odds,  however  unequal ;  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  while  engaged  in  what  they  caUed 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Reeking  from  the  field  of 
battle,  they  assembled  round  their  preachers,  who 
always  accompanied  them  in  their  expeditions,  and 
fist^oed  with  eager  delight  to  their  wild  eflfusions, 
in  which  the  magnificent  orientalisms  of  the  Old 
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Testament  were  strangely  combined  with  their  own 
gross  and  vulgar  sentiments.  They  were,  like  the 
modem  Cossacks^  a  formidable  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  for  that  very  reason  an  incumbrance  to 
an  orderly  and  disciplined  army. 

Neither  Schomberg,  nor  any  of  William's  gene- 
rals, understood  the  value  of  these  men.  William 
himself  despised  them  most  heartily,  and  subjected 
them  to  military  execution  by  the  dozen  for  violating 
the  laws  of  war.  From  the  moment  that  they  join- 
ed the  regular  army,  they  performed  no  exploit  wor- 
thy of  their  former  &me,  simply  because  they  could 
not  learn  a  new  mode  of  fighting.  They  were 
aware  of  this  themselves,  and  frequently  declared 
with  truth,  that  "  they  could  do  no  good  while 
acting  under  orders. " 

Schomberg  advanced  along  the  coast,  for  the  con- 
T/^nience  of  being  supported  by  the  fleet.  The 
country  was  a  complete  desert^  having  been  exhaust- 
ed in  the  petty  war&re  between  the  Enniskilleners 
and  the  Irish.  It  was  also  intersected  by  bogs  and 
mountains,  whose  difficulties  soon  broke  down  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  the  English  troops.  At  his 
approach,  James's  generals  were  inclined  to  retreat> 
but  were  diverted  firom  this  inglorious  resolution  by 
Tyrconnel,  who  promised  them  an  immediate  rein- 
K>rcement  of  twenty  thousand  men.  When  Schom- 
berg had  advanced. as  &r.  as  Dundalk,  he  halted. 
His  men  were  quite  .exhausted.  Tite  fleet  destined 
to  supply  him  with  artillery  and  provisions  had  not 
yet, arrived  at  Carlingford  ;  flying  parties  of  the  Irish 
hung  on  his  flank  and  rear,  cutting  ofl*  his  soldiers 
from  food  and  forage.  Marshal  Rosen  no  sooner 
perceived  that  Schomberg  had  paused,  than  he  pro^ 
nounced  that  "  he  wanted  something;  *'  and  imme- 
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diately  began  to  concentrate  the  Irish  forces.    Schom*^ 
berg  could  not,  in  his  present  condition,  hazard  a 
battle.     He  therefore  chose  what  seemed  a  favour- 
able position  for  a  fortified  camp,  and  secured  him- 
self by  intrenchments.    James  soon  joined  his  for- 
ces>  and  led  them,  with  banners  di^layed,  before 
the  enemy's  lines.     Both  armies  were  anxious  to 
engage,  and  both  were  disappointed  by  their  leaders. 
Schomberg  knew  his  own  weakness  too  well  to  quit 
his  position,  and  James  would  not  hazard  an  at-* 
tempt  to  storm  a  fortified  camp.     The  decision  of 
both,  was  blamed  by  their  followers.     The  English 
said  that  they  came  to  fight  like  soldiers,  not  i  to 
work  eke  slaves ;  and  they  had  imbibed  firom  the 
Enniskilleners  a  contempt  for  the  enemy.     Rosen 
indignantly,  said .  to  James,  '*  If  your  Majesty;  had 
ten  kingdoms  you  would  lose  them.  "     James  ap<* 
pears  to  have  relied  on  the  influence  of  some  secret 
emissaries  over  the  French  emigrants  in  Schomberg's 
camp,  and  on  the  national  vanity  of  the  French^ 
who  deemed  the  glories  of  Louis  almost  an  atone- 
ment *  for  his  tyrannical  persecution.     A   conspi- 
racy among  the  French  was  in  fact  detected ;  but 
berore  it  could  produce  any  effect,  the .  ringleaders 
yif&t  secured  and  punished. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  James  wojUd  have 
succeeded,  had  he  indulged  his  soldiers,  and  ordered 
an  assault.  Schcnnberg's  camp  was  unfortunately 
pitched  in  an  unwholesome  spot,  where  his 'army  was 
rapidly  wasted  l)y  disease.  His  men  ^ould  doubt* 
less,  have  made  a  brave  resistance ;  the  foreign  vete- 
rans were  the  .best  troops  then  in  Europe.  The 
dogged  reisolution  of  jthe  English  infantry  has  often 
been  proved ;  but  their  physical  energies  were  broken; 
and  they  must  have  yielded  to  troops  full  of  health 
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and  vigour,  fighting  for  their  country  and  their  homes; 
But  confinement  to  the  camp  was  as  destructive  to, 
Schomberg's  gallant  army,  as  the  most  disastrous  de- 
feat could  have  been*  The  number  of  the  side  &r 
exoeeded  that  of  those  ivho  retained  dieir  health; 
there  were  not  enou^  of  spare  men  to  bury  their 
dead ;  and  the  putrifying  carcasses  soon  frightfiiS^ 
increased  the  pestilence*  The  evil  was  aggravated 
by  the  characteristie  obstinacy  of  the  Englicdi  sol-* 
diers ;  they  were  in  a  bad  humour  with  their  gesd« 
tal ;  and  Ui^  exhibited  it  by  negkcdng  their  own 
eomforts.  No  persuasiofn  coi^d  premfl  upon  tium 
to  erect  huts  and  other  protections  against  the  iv* 
clement  weather,  or  to  lemove  the  d^  bodies  of 
their  comrades  for  interment.  They  actixally  used 
the  carcasses  for  shade  or  shelter,  and  munnuved 
whto  deprived  of  such  accommodations. 

In  the  quaint  words  of  one  of  Sdiomberg's  ofl&» 
cers,  "  It  would  have  been  as  hard  to  coi&e  ilit 
Enmskilleners  in  a  camp,  as  to  keep  a  regiment  cf 
March  hares  in  a  circle  of  a  yard  diameter.  '*  They 
were  allowed,  during  this  time,  to  pursue  their  own 
mode  of  wa£&re,  wUch  they  did  with  some  soooess; 
but  their  triumphs  were  more  than  compensated  bjf 
^e  loss  of  Jamestown  and  Sligo,  ^icn  Sarsfidoi 
who  commanded  the  Irish  %ht  troops,  captused  by 
storm.  The  arrival  of  some  £resh  regiments  enabled 
Schomberg  to  remove  fiom  the  camp  mdricfa  had 
proved  so  fiital  to  his  army ;  but  even  ibe  retreat 
was  attended  with  shocking  calamities.  The  mo* 
tion  of  the  waggons  over  rough  and  rugged  roads, 
proved  fiital  to  a  great  part  of  the  sick;  diey  w«ie 
thrown  out,  as  they  expired,  by  the  road-side.  Thio 
regiments,  already  weakened,  suffered  severely  fix>m 
^'^  digues  of  the  mardi,  and  the  indemeocy  of  the 
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weather.  Numbers  quitted  the  raiiks>  and  quietly 
resigned  themselves  to  death,  as  the  only  relief  of 
thek  miseries*  The  rear-guard  of  Soiomberg's 
anny  literally  mardied  through  a  lane  formed  by  &a 
piled  bodies  of  their  £dlen  comrades.  Thus  ended 
a  campaign,  during  which  it  has  been  said,  with 
some  truth,  that "  Scfaombergdid  nothing,  and  James 
helped  him.  '* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  of  the 
BngliA  nation,  when  they  learned  the  impotent  con- 
tusion of  Schomberg's  campaign.     The  Cromwel- 
lian  refugees  had  representea  the  Irish  nation  as  a 
set  of  despicable  cowards,  who  might  be  subdued 
with  little  trouble  or  hazard ;  and  die  English  had 
greedily  adopted  ao  opinion  so  flattering  to  their 
prejudices.      Great,  then,  was  their  astonishment, 
to  find  a  well-appointed  army,  and  one  of  the  best 
generals  in  Europe,   baffled  by  those  very  Irish, 
though  headed  by  the  imbecile  James.     The  House 
of  Commons  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  disappointment,  and  soon  involved  themselves 
in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  King,  whose  conse- 
quences might  have  been  fiital.     The  Whigs  and 
William  hinted  each  other  most  cordially,   almost 
fiom  the  very  beginning  of  their  connexion ;  but 
they  were  necessary  to  each  other,  and  consequently 
forced  to  assume  the  semblance  of  reconciliation. 
The  disputes  req[>ecting  Ireland  were  so  warm,  that 
William  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  meditat- 
ed resigning  the  crown,  and  returning  to  Holland, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  some  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
who  promised  to  bring  the  Commons  into  a  better 
lemper.     At  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  the  people, 
William  professed  his  intention  of  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  army  in  person. 

▼QL.  II*  L 
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A.  D.  1690. — Darbg  the  winter,  several  slight 
engagements  took  place  between  the  Irish  light  troops 
and  the  Enniskilleners,  generally  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  The  French  King  sent  over  five  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de 
Lauzun ;  but  neutralized  this  benefit,  by  requiring 
as  many  Irish  soldiers  in  exchange*  This  was  a 
serious  injury  to  the  Royal  cause  ;  for  the  exported 
teoops  were  the  flower  of  the  Irish  army,  and  com- 
manded by  Macarthy  More,  one  of  James's  best 
ofl&cers.  The  French  soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
raw  and  undisciplined  ;  their  leader  better  fitted  for 
the  levee  or  the  drawing-room,  than  the  field  of  battle. 
The  campaign  opened  ominously  for  James.  A  sin- 
gle frigate,  the  last  remnant  of  his.onoe-powerfiil  fleet, 
was  captured  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  the  mo- 
narch's presence  ;  for,  on  hearing  the  firing,  James, 
believing  that  the  English  fleet  had  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  hasted  to  the  shore  to  receive  their  sub- 
mission, but  only  arrived  in  Ume  to  witness  the  loss 
of  his  last  vessel. 

The  loss  of  CbarlemoBt  was  a  much  more  serious 
injury  to  the  Irish  cause  ;  the  more  especially,  as  it 
gave  &11  proof  of  the  treachery  or  incapacity  that 
reigned  in  the  councils  of  James.  Though  a  &on- 
tier  garrison,  and  of  great  importance,  it  was  not 

3 lied  with  provisions  until  ^er  the  siege  had  ac- 
y  commenced.  Teague  0*Kegan,  the  governor 
of  Charlemont,  was  a  brave  old  veteran,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  quaint  humorist ; 
his  figure  seemed  moulded  by  nature  in  one  of  W 
most  whimsical  moods ;  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
render  it  still  more  ridiculous  by  his  dress..  He  was 
small  and  hunch-backed ;  his  features  sharp ;  hia 
gait  irregular.     He  wore  a  grizzly  wig,  of  formidable 
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^Umensions  ;  a  white  hat,  with  an  immense  feather, . 
a  scarlet  coat,  huge  jack-boots,  and  a  cloak  that 
might  have  served  a  giant.     He  was  fond  of  riding ; 
and  the  horse  which  he  selected  was  scarcely  to  be 
matched  for  viciousness  and  deformity.     Schomberg, 
who  was  himself  a  little  eccentric,  took  an  amazing 
&ncy  to  the  character  of  Teague  0*Regan,  and  of- 
fered the  garrison  the  most  fisivourable  conditions. 
0'Regan*s  answer  was  characteristic ;  he  simply  re- 
plied, "  That  old  knave  Schomberg  shall  not  have 
thi&  castle  I  "     A  detachment  of  five  hmidred  men 
brought  0*Regan  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  am« 
munition  and  provision,  which  he  feared  that  they 
would  soon  consume,  if  admitted  into  the  garrison  ; 
and  he  therefore  directed  them  to  force  their  way 
back  through  the  English  lines.    This  they  attempt- 
ed>  but  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  as  O'Regan 
would  not  admit  them  into  the  ^castle,   they  were 
forced  to  take  up  their  quarters  on  the  counterscarp* 
The  consequences  may  easily  be  foreseen ;  provi- 
siona  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  the  garrison  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.     Schomberg  granted  the  best 
terms,  and,  when  he  met  the  governor,  invited  him 
to  dinner.     During  the  repast,  an  Irish  priest  of  the 
town  entered  into  an  argument  with  an  English 
dragoon  on  the  difficult  subject  of  **  transubstantia- 
tion. "     From  words^  the  disputants  soon  came  to 
blows ;  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  O'Regan 
of  the  breach  of  the  capitulation,  by  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  priest.     O'Regan  heard  the  story  with  great 
gravity^  and  coolly  replied,  **  Served  him  right ;  what 
the  deuce  business  had  a  priest  to  begin  an  argument 
•with  a  dragoon  ?  " — a  jest  which  had  the  happy  eflPect 
of  restoring. all  parties  to  good  humour. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  more  9erif 
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ous  subjects.  William,  previous  to  his  arrival,  sent 
over  strong  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  Ulster ; 
and  as  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish in&ntry,  the  new  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
foreign  military  adventurers  whom  we  have  already 
described.  On  the  6th  of  June,  his  grand  park  of 
artillery,  with  all  the  ordnance  stores,  was  landed  ai 
Carrickfergus,  and  thither  the  King  came  himself  on 
the  14th,  accompanied  by  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  several  other  no* 
blemen  of  distinction.  The  clergymen  of  the  Esta** 
blished  church  waited  on  William  with  an  address^ 
di£Pering  very  little  from  that  which  they  had  already 
presented  to  James,  but  which  was  probably  more 
sincere.  The  connection  between  the  church  and 
state  led  to  many  inconsistencies,  which,  in  that  day^ 
were  but  slightly  regarded.  James  was  regularly 
prayed  for  in  all  the  churches  within  his  lines; 
when  William  advanced,  his  name  was  substituted ; 
and  when  he  retreated,  hi^  rival  again  became  **  our 
most  religious  and  gracious  Kir^.'*  Widi  equal 
prudence  and  generosity,  William  distributed  a  laige 
sum  of  money  among  the  northern  Dissenting  teach* 
ers  :  they  had  been  the  most  devoted  of  his  adher- 
ents, and  had  shared  in  all  the  warlike  operations  of 
the  Ulster  army.  Persuaded  thatpromptitude  would 
be  of  the  most  essential  service^  William  ordered  his 
army  to  advance  southwards,  in  order  to  force  an  en- 
gagement as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  when  some  of 
his  officers  advised  greater  caution,  he  replied^  ^  I 
came  not  into  Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  my 
feet. "  His  army  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand 
chosen  men,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  veterans 
whose  valour  had  been  proved  in  several  battle-fields 
on  the  Continent. 
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James,  on  hearing  of  Wifliam's  landing,  hasted  tq 
join  his  army,  which  had  retreated  from  Dundalk  to 
Drogheda,  and  now  occupied  a  position  on  ths 
sou&em  bank  of  the  river  Boyne.  The  French  and 
Irish  officers  vainly  bboiued' to  dissuade  James  from 
$ghting.  They  represented  to  him  that  his  numbers 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  were  raw  levies ;  that  the  promised 
sdccounr  from  France  might  be  speedily  expected ; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  English  army  would 
be  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  the 
Ha»88ing  guerill.  w»&h>  that  might  be  maintained 
by  the  peasantry  and  the  li^t  troops.  They  show- 
ed him  how  easily  he  could  maintain  a  defensive  war 
behind  the  Shannon,  until  France  would  strengthen 
him,  and  time  weaken  his  rivaL  There  is  no  ob- 
stinacy so  great  as  that  of  a  coward  suddenly  seized 
with  a  braggart  fit.  James,  whose  poltroonery — £or 
his  conduct  deserves  no  milder  term — had  caused  the 
loss  of  the  £iirest  opportunities  of  success,  astonish- 
ed all  his  officers  by  a  sudden  assumption  of  courage 
that  bordered  on  rashness.  He  insisted  on  fighting, 
with  so  much  animation,  that  his  soldiers  were  per- 
suaded that  he  intended  to  take  a  desperate  part  in 
die  engagement ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  ominous 
precaution,  he  despatched  Sir  Patrick  Trant  to  Wa- 
terford,  in  order  to  secure  a  ship  for  his  escape  in 
case  of  misfortune.  It  was  evidently  William's  in- 
terest to  bring  the  affair  to  an  immediate  decision. 
He  knew  the  slippery  ground  on  which  he  stood  with 
the  Actions  in  Engird ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
secret  intrigues  of  France  for  his  destruction ;  and 
was  convinced,  that  every  day  that  the  Irish  war  was 
potracted  added  to  his  danger. 
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On  the  last  day  of  June,  at  the  fiist  dawn  of 
morning,  WilHam  s  army  advanced  towards  the  ri^ 
ver.  Having  chosen  a  spot  for  his  camp,  the  English 
King  proceeded  to  take  a  survey  of  the  enemy's 
lines  nrom  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  extensive 
prospect.  William  fomid  the  Irish  posted  in  a  veiy 
iavourahle  position.  On  the  right  was  the  town  of 
Drogheda ;  their  left  was  protected  by  a  deep  moraas ; 
in  their  front  flowed  the  river  Boyne  scarcely  fotd- 
able ;  and  in  front  of  their  line  were  some  breast* 
works  and  hedges,  convenient  to  be  lined  with  in- 
fimtry.  In  their  rear  at  some  distance  lay  the  chmxh 
and  village  of  Donore,  and  about  three  miles  further 
was  the  pass  of  Duledc,  on  which  they  depended  lor 
a  retreat. 

Anxious  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  the  enemy,  Wil** 
liam  proceeded  with  some  officers  towards  the  ford 
opposite  the  village  of  Old  Bridge,  and,  having  spent 
some  time  in  reconnoitring,  set  down  to  refresh  him- 
self on  some  rising  ground.  His  motions  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Irish  army.  Berwick, 
Tyrconnelf  Sarsfield,  and  some  other  leader^  lode 
on  the  opposite  bank  to  observe  the  English  army, 
and  soon  discovered  William's  situation'.  Suddenly 
a  squadron  of  horse  appeared  in  a  ploughed  field  op- 
posite the  place  where  he  was  sitting.  They  con- 
cealed two  field-pieces  in  their  centre,  which  were 
soon  placed  in  position.  At  the  moment  William 
mounted  his  horse,  a  shot  horn  one  of  these  guns 
killed  a  man  and  two  horses  nearly  on  a  line  with 
him,  and  a  second  ball  grazed  his  right  shoulder, 
tearing  the  coat  and  a  piece  of  the  flesh.  A  report 
was  spread  through  both  armies  that  the  English 
King  was  slain ;  the  rumour  was  spread  as  mr  as 
Paris ;  and  the  rejoicing  which  Louis  meanly  order- 
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«d  on  the  occasion,  proved  how  highly  he  estimated 
the  character  of  his  opponent. 

To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  this  unfound- 
ed rumour,  William,  as  soon  as  the  wound  had  been 
dressed,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and 
showed  himself  to  his  soldiers.  In  the  evening,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions.  Schomberg  remonstrated  a- 
gsunst  the  resolution  to  engage,  and  pointed  out  the 
hazard  of  crossing  a  river  in  the  teeth  of  an  intrench- 
ed en^my ;  but  circumstances  scarcely  left  William 
an  option.  He  rejected  the  old  general's  advice,  and 
Schomberg  retired  to  his  tent  in  disgust.  When  he 
leceived  the  order  of  battle  in  the  evening,  he  in* 
dignantly  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  first  which  had 
iieen  ever  sent  him. 

The  debates  in  the  councils  of  James  were  longer 
and  more  discordant.  The  assumed  courage;  of  t^e 
wretched  monarch  had  totally  disappeared  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger ;  and  he  was  now  as  ei^er  to  avoid, 
as  he  had  been  before  to  court,  a  battle.  The  French 
generals,  perceiving  the  great  superiority  of  William 
in  numbers  and  artUlery,  also  wished,  if  possible,  to 
decHne  an  engagement.  The  Irish  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  fight.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
kind  of  half  measure  was  adopted.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  partial  battle,  and  to  retreat  with- 
out risking  a  general  engagement.  .  To  this  strange 
determination,  James,  in  all  probability,  owed  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  BaHU  of  th$  Boyne-^The  Sieges  of  AMtmM  and 

jAmeriek, 

Ok  the  memorable  morning  of  the  first  of  July  1690^ 
William's  army  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Boyna 
in  three  columns.  The  cavalry  of  the  right  mag 
was  commanded  by  Count  Schombefg,  son  of  the 
Duke;  the  infantry  by  General  Douglas*  The 
centre,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Schombei]^ 
marched  towards  some  fords  that  had  been  disco* 
vered  near  the  bridge  of  Skuie.  The  left>  headed 
by  the  King  in  person,  proceeded  to  a  fi>rd  neater 
to  the  town  of  Drogfaeda.  On  the  side  of  the  Irish, 
the  left  and  centre  were  composed  of  native  troopti 
The  right  wing,  which  took  no  share  in  the  engage* 
ment,  consisted  of  the  French  auxiliaries.  Count 
Schombeig  and  Douglas  crossed  the  river  wUiont 
much  opposition.  They  suffered,  however,  seveiely 
from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Irish  skirmishers^  who 
were  posted  behind  die  hedges  which  intersected  the 
plain.  When  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  they 
nad  to  struggle  through  tho  morass,  which  protected 
the  left  fiank  of  the  Irish — an  object  not  to  be  ao- 
complished  without  great  loss  and  difficulty,  but 
which  was  finally  attained  by  persevering  gaUa&try* 
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Astonished  at  this  intrepidity,  the  Irish  gave  ground 
andretreated  towards  Duleek,  hotlypursued  by  Count 
Schombeig.  Reinforcements,  however,  soon  came 
up  from  the  centre,  and  Schombeig  was  forced  to 
retire  in  his  turn. 

William's  main  body  consisting  of  his  Dutch 
guard,  then  the  finest  in&ntry  in  Europe,  and  some 
regiments  of  French  Hugonots  and  other  fugitives,  now 
entered  the  river,  and  found  the  water  rising,  as  high 
as  their  breasts.  They  advanced  firmly,  holding 
their  muskets  above  their  heads  under  a  severe  and 
dose  fire,  poured  upon  them  by  several  Irish  batta* 
lions  which  Hamilton  had  placed  upon  the  bank. 
Tlie  Dutch  were  not  shaken ;  they  pushed  forward, 
and>  having  gained  the  bank,  rapidly  formed,  driving 
inihe  skirmishers  before  them.  They  were  repeatedly 
eharged  by  the  Irish  cavalry ;  but  though  they  su^ 
fered  severely,  their  squares  remained  uubn^n. 
WiUiaxn  immediately  ordered  two  Hugonot  regiments 
and  one  British  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  his  &vour* 
ite  troops.  They  were  met  by  Hamilton's  in&ntry 
in  the  stream ;  but  at  l^igth  made  good  their  pas- 
sage. Scarcely,  however,  had  this  been  effected, 
when  they  were  charged  by  the  Irish  cavalry.  The 
British  regiment  maintained  its  ranks ;  but  the  Hu-^ 
gmiots  being  taken  in  flank,  were  broken,  scattered, 
and  trampled  down  in  a  moment.  Caillemotte,  their 
brave  commander,  was  slain,  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  cut  to  pieces ;  a  few  fled  to  the  opposite  bank, 
pursued  by  the  dragoons.  TheDani^  horse  next 
advanced,  but  were  brokeu  by  the  Irish  in  the  very 
first  charge,  and  driven  back  in  great  confusion. 
The  superiority  of  the  Irish  cavalry  was  now  so  ap- 
parent»  that  William's  soldiers,  who  had  not  yet  cross- 
ed|  raised  a  cry  of  '*  Horse,  horse  I  "  which,  being 
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mistaken  for  an  order  **  To  halt,  ^'  only  increased  tiie 
confusion. 

Had  James  chosen  at  this  moment  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  one  general  charge, 
or  had  the  French  auxiliaries  attacked  the  Dutch  in 
ilank,  the  event  of  the  battle  would  certainly  have 
restored  his  crown.  But  he  remained  a  passive  specta* 
tor  on  the  hill  of  Donore  ;  and,  as  the  Irish  traditions 
unanimously  assert,  exclaimed,  as  he  witnessed  the 
destructive  charges  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  "  Spare, 
oh  spare  my  English  subjects  I  "  As  to  the  French 
troops,  their  behaviour  is  wholly  inexplicable,  and 
we  cannot  even  conjecture  a  probable  cause  for  their 
inactivity.  William,  with  his  usual  presence  of  noind, 
hasted  to  bring  up  his  left  wing  to  retrieve  the  for* 
tune  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  brave  M 
Schomberg  rallied  some  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
led  them  to  the  relief  of  the  centre.  The  Irish  dra- 
goons, returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Danes,  charg- 
ed and  broke  this  reinforcement.  Old  Schombezg 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  immediately  after  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  own  men.  At  the  same  time  fell  Wal- 
ker the  clergyman,  who  had  so  bravely  defended 
Derry,  and  who  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  ftital  pas- 
sion for  the  military  profession.  William  had  no 
great  respect,  and  still  less  affection,  for  the  character 
of  this  clerical  soldier.  When  told  of  his  death  he 
coolly  observed,  "  The  fool  I  what  business  had  he 
there  ?  " 

The  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  Danidb,  Dotdi, 
and  Enniskillen  horse,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry, 
now  entered  the  action  with  their  gaUant  monarch 
at  their  head.  They  pushed  on  steadily,  and  forced 
back  the  Irish  in^try;  but  Hamilton's  dragoons 
still  preserved  their  £ormer  superiority.     They  com- 
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ptlefely  .broke  the  foreign  cavalry^  and  tlireatened  the 
flanks  of  William's  battalions.  He  then  rode  to  the 
Enniskilleners,  and  asked  *'  what  they  wotdd  do  for 
him  ?  "  Being  informed  that  he  was  the  King, 
ihey  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him ;  but 
being  disheartened  by  a  dose  and  destructive  volley, 
they  wheeled  round,  and  galloped  from  the  field; 
Their  apologists  say,  that  they  misunderstood  their 
orders,  and,  on  discovering  their  mistake,  returned 
again  to  the  £ght.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  William,  ever  after,  viewed  this  part  of  lus 
forces  with  contempt,  not  unmingled  with  hatredl 
The  Irish  in&ntiy  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  hill 
of  Donore,  where  they  made  such  a  desperate  stand 
that  William's  army  recoiled.  Hamilton  seized  the 
decisive  moment  to  charge ;  but  the  squares  of  the 
British  infantry  could  not  be  broken  ;  his  troops  re- 
coiled, and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The  Irish  then 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Duleek ;  and  their  ca- 
valry effectually  checked  every  attempt  at  pursuit.  * 
-  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  many  cotempo- 
rary  narratives  of  this  engagement  that  have  been 
published.  It  was  long  the  fashion  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  to  depreciate  the  valour  of  the  Iridb ;  and 

*  When  Hamilton  was  brought  belbre  WUUam,  he  adced 
him,  "  whether  the  Irish  would  fignt  again  ?  ** — '*  Upon  my 
honoiir,  I  believe  they  will,  **  replied  the  Irish  general*  '*  Ho^ 
Hoar  !  YOUR  honour  ! "  said  WilHam,  with  bitter  irony,  allud- 
ing to  Hamilton's  breach  of  faith  in  the  negotiation  with  Tyr- 
oonueL  The  general  might  have  defended  himself,  by  plead- 
ing his  superior  obligation  to  preserve  his  allegiance  to  his 
iBghtfiil  sovereign,  and  retorted  on  the  not  very  candid  manner 
in  which  William  had  behaved,  both  to  his  &ther-in-law  and 
tibeE&glidi  nation.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  argue  with  the 
Jeaderof  thirty  thousand  men;  and  Hamilton  prudently  re- 
mained silent. 
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they  have  not  neglected  it  on  this  occasioti.  But 
the  main  &ct8  of  the  battle  are  indisputable*  Wil- 
liam's anny  wasnumencally  superior  to  his  opponents 
by  several  thousands ;  the  English  had  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  discipline  and  experience  ;  and  also  in 
their  artillery  and  equipments.  Yet  was  the  issue  of 
the  contest  doubtful  to  the  last  moment  of  the  day ; 
and,  at  its  close,  William  had  gained  nothing  but  the 
ground  on  which  it  had  been  foughL  Fxcepi  Hamil- 
ton,  the  English  took  no  prisoners ;  and  the  Iri^ 
preserved  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  standards* 
The  numbers  slain  in  the  field  of  battb  were  nearly 
equal  in  both  sides;  but  the  balance  against  the 
Irish  was  increased  after  the  engagement,  by  the 
marauders  of  William's  camp,  who  nturdered  the 
peasantry  that  had  come  through  curiosity  to  see  the 
battle,  the  stragglers,  and  the  wounded.  In  this 
safe,  but  not  very  honourable  service,  the  Enniskil' 
leners  were  particularly  distinguished*  The  indisp 
putable  superiority  of  Hamilton's  cavalry  seems  te 
have  sorely  annoyed  those  writers  who  hate  to  ac- 
knowledge any  merits  in  Irishmen*  Theygravdy 
assure  us,  that  their  valour  was  owin^  to  a  half  pint 
of  brandy,  which  had  been  administered  to  each 
trooper  in  the  morning  I  Those  who  are  acqujunt- 
ed  with  Irish  soldieiRS,  know  well  that  double  that 

Sluantity  of  ardent  spirits  would  make  but  little  dif^ 
erence  in  their  conduct*  After  the  many  proo&  oi 
Hibernian  bravery  exhibited  during  the  Lite  war, 
it  now  seems  unnecessary  to  vini&cate  their  cha- 
racter ;  but  as  bigotry  and  party  zeal  have  not  nn- 
fi'equently  revived  these  calummes,  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  impartial  historian  to  defend  the  character  of  the 
brave,  more  especially  when  they  have  been  wab> 
tunate. 
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'  With  equal  injustice  have  many  Iriali  Catholic 
and  Continental  writers  attempted  to  detract  fiom 
WiDiam's  merits  in  this  engagement.  If  heroism 
cotdd  hestow  a  title  to  a  tnrone,  William  merited 
one  on  this  occasion.  His  coolness,  his  courage, 
his  presence  of  mind,  averted  total  ruin,  which  he* 
qaently  seemed  impending;  and  he  alone  desenres 
ttie  credit  of  the  final  success ;  for,  without  an  ab* 
se  of  language,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  victory* 
hough  suffering  from  the  pain  of  the  wound  which 
he  had  received  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  shared 
in  all  the  fatigues  of  the  battle.  He  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement 
directing  the  evolutions,  and  animating  the  courage 
of  his  soldiers.  Under  every  danger  and  difficulty 
he  preserved  the  same  unshaken  firmness ;  and  when 
one  of  his  own  troopers,  not  recognising  his  per- 
son, levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head,  he  coolly  put  it 
aside,  saying,  '<  What  I  do  you  not  know  your  own 
fiiendsi" 

Before  the  &te  of  the  battle  was  quite  decided, 
Jasies  fled  to  Dublin,  and  summoned  a  hasty  coun- 
cil of  his  fiiends.  To  them  he  addressed  a  speech^ 
equally  false,  malignant,  and  ungrateful.  He  ascribe 
ed  his  defeat  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish— ^ledared 
diat  he  believed  the  contest  hopeless ;  and  then  oon«* 
tinued  his  flight  to  Waterford,  breaking  down  the 
bridges  to  prevent  a  pursuit.  The  Irish  were  heart- 
ily glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  justly  ascribed  their 
defeat  to  his  cowardice  and  incapad^.  **  Change 
kings, "  was  their  common  cry,  '<  ana  we  will  fight 
the  battle  over  again  I "  At  this  hour  the  name  of 
the  wretched  monarch  is  never  mentioned  in  Ireland 
without  an  unsavoury  epithet,  expressive  of  the  ut- 
most contempt  and  detestadoiu 
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Thiis  left  to  themselves,  the  Irish  leaders  deter- 
mined to  adopt  their  original  plan,  and  withdraw 
their  forces  behind  the  Shannon.  Before  leaving 
Doblin,  they  released  all  the  prisoners  whom  James 
had  confined  for  political  offences ;  and,  assembling 
the  principal  Protestants,  resigned  the  custody  of 
the  city  into  their  hands.  Scarcely,  however,  was 
the  garrison  withdrawn,  than  a  Protestant  mob  as-* 
sembled,  and  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the 
CathoKc  gentry.  Sarsfield's  house  was  not  only 
robbed,  but  totally  destroyed*  Increasing  in  vio« 
lenoe,  the  frantic  populace  set  fire  to  the  suburbs, 
and  threatened  to  bum  the  city  Fitzgerald,  one  of 
the  Kildare  £imily,  who  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, with  difficulty  restrained  these  excesses,  and 
sent  an  earnest  request  to  William  for  a  sufficient 
garrison.  The  tardiness  of  the  King's  movements 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  exposed  him  to  severe 
censures,,  which  he  by  no  means  merited.  Alaim* 
ing  accounts  reached  him  of  a  general  conspiracy 
agaiiist  his  power  throughout  England  and  Scotland. 
He  knew  that  a  French  fleet  was  at  sea,  and  that  a 
squadron  of  firigates  had  been  detached  to  destroy 
his  transports,  and  blockade  his  army  in  Ireland. 
Xfuckily  for  him,  these  frigates  were  met  by  James, 
who  insisted  on  their  returning  with  him  to  France, 
:and  thus  saved  his  enemy  from  inevitaible  min. 
•£ngland  had  at  thia  time  ceased  to  be  mistress  of 
the  sea.  Her  navy,  united  with  that  of  Holland, 
chad  been  severely  aefeated  by  the  French  off  Beachy 
Head,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
«  French  army  was  daily  expected  to  land  on  her 
shores.  But  the  schemes  of  Louis  were  disconcert- 
ed .by  the.  withdrawing  of  the  frigates  by  James 
He  feared  William's  presence  in  EngJand  woidd 
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render  an  invasion  hopeless ;  and  when  he  could  not 
longer  confine  him  to  Ireland,  laid  aside  the  plan 
altogether. 

Drogheda  surrendered  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne>  William  having  declared  that  he 
would  give  no  quarter  in  case  of  resistance.     It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  seriously  designed  to  re- 
peat the  barbarities  of  Cromwell,  but  it  is  a  stain  on 
his  character  that  he  even  threatened  such  an  atro* 
city.     It  is  more  to  be  lamented  that  he  adopted  the 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Irish^  and  made  this  a  war  of 
confiscation.     No  pretence  whatever  can  be  disco- 
vered for  treating  die  Irish  then  in  arms  as  rebels. 
If  James  had  abdicated  the  English  throne,  whidi 
clearly  he  did  not,  still  he  had  never  in  any  way  re- 
signed his  right  to  Ireland.     The  Irish  Parliament 
bad  unanimously  recognised  him  as  their  sovereign, 
and  his  authority  had  been  implicitly  obeyed  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.     William,  as  he  frequent- 
ly dbowed,  was  duly  impressed  with  these  consid^- 
fttioDS  ;  but  he  could  not  do  justice  even  if  he  wish- 
ed.    He  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular  party  ii> 
England,  and  they  were  taught  by  the  Cromwellians 
that  the  Irish  had  rebelled  against  '^  the  English  in- 
terest, "  and  '^  Protestant  ascendancy  " — ^two  conve- 
nient phrases  for  their  own  vile  and  detestable  oli- 
garchy. 

After  a  long  pause  William  advanced  to  Dublin^ 
and  formed  his  camp  at  Finglas,  within  two  miles  of 
that  city*  He  received  the  addresses  of  the  clergy 
with  his  usual  coldness  ;  but  gratified  the  rapacity  of 
his  adherents  by  issuing  a  commission  of  forfeitures. 
He  also  .pHblished  a.  proclamation  offering  pardon 
iujid .  prot^ion  to  such  labourers,  farmers  and  arti- 
8ans>  as  would  accept  his  protection  and  live  in  peace  ; 
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bat  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would,  **  leave 
the  desperate  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  the  chances 
of  war.  "  In  other  words,  denouncing  robbery  and 
murder  against  all  the  Irish  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  in  arms  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
rig^tfiil  sovereign.  The  Irish  leaders,  if -they  had 
ever  wavered,  which  is  not  improbable,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  design  of  maintaining  the  war  by  this 
iniquitous  denunciation.  They  fortified  themselves 
in  Limerick  and  Athlone ;  and  being  thus  secured 
by  the  strong  line  of  the  Shannon,  they  boldly  set 
their  enemies  at  defiance. 

The  reduction  of  Athlone  was  intrusted  to  Gene- 
ral Douglas,  under  whose  command  were  placed  ten 
i^[iments  of  infimtry  and  five  of  cavalry.     He  ad- 
vanced as  if  he  was  marching  through  an  enemy's 
country.  The  protections  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  peasants  who  had  submitted  according  to  the 
tenns  of  the  royal  proclamation,  were  flagrantly  &»- 
regarded  ;\md  the  barbarities,  which  the  General  made 
scarcely  an  effort  to  check,  completed  the  aversioii 
of  the  trifih  to  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  west,  William  had  reduced 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Clonmel  and  Duncannon,  with 
little  difficulty.     The  fortifications  of  these  towns 
had  not  been  repaired  since  the  former  war ;  and  as 
the  Iridi  had  determined  to  make  their  great  stand 
behind  the  Shanhon,  no  effort  was  made  to  save 
them.     The  news  from  England  viras  at  one  time  so 
alarming,  that  William  was  on  the  point  of  retunH 
ing  thiwer,  and  committing  the  care  of  Ireland  to 
his  generals.  He  had,  in  met,  completed  all  the  pro- 
paiations  for  his  departure,  when  more  fiivouiaUe 
intelligence  arrived,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  and 
prosecute  the  Irish  war. 
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,  Qn  anriviDg  be&re  Athlone,  Douglas  found  tfa« 
gait  of  the  town  whidi  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Shan- 
aoa  destroyed,   the  bridge  broken  down,  and  the 
Irish  town,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  west  bank,  forti- 
fied with  great  care.     Colonel  Grace  the  governor^ 
«  descendant  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of  Sie  origi* 
nal  Norman  invaders*  had  taken  every  possible  pre- 
caution against  a  siege,  and  indeed  hid  made  the 
j^aoe  nearly  impregnable.     Douglas,  having  arrived 
4t  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  surprised  to 
&)d  such  formidable  preparations  made  for  his  recep- 
tion.  He  sent  a  summons  into  the  town ;  but  Grace, 
^M»ged  sA  the  accounts  of  the  cmeides  perpetrated 
by  the  English  army,  fired  a  pistod  at  the  messenger^ 
ajjid  bade  him  take  that  as  his  answer.     Douglas  re- 
fi»lved  to  undertake  the  siege  in  form  ;  and  haviiliig 
^cted  a  battery,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  castle. 
Jb;  was  returned  with  superior  vigour;  his  works 
mfflo^  rumed,  and  his  best  gunner  killed.    The  eruel- 
tiis.  his  soldiers  had  perpetrated  on  the  peasantry, 
psodpfied  their  natural  e^ct.     No  provisions  were 
brougl^  into  the  camp;  and  the  detached  parties 
aent  out  to  forage,  were  cut  ofi*  by  parties  of  those 
i|librtiHiate  men  whom  they  had  themselves  driven 
to  desperation.     The  Protestants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood suffered  most  severely.     Before  the  arrival  of 
the  £nglish  acmy,  they  had  taken  out  proteetions 
fiwm  the  Irish  coamianders,  and  bad  Uved  safely 
iinder  them ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  those  whom 
they  deemed  their  fidends,  they  resigned  the  benefit 
oCdiese  piotections,  and  dedared  themselves  subjects 
of  William.     Their  reward  was  insult  and  spolia- 
Uoii.     The  English  soldiers,  or  rather,  the  foreign 
adventurers  of  which  the  English  army  was  com- 
poeed,  cared  more  for  plunder  than  religion.     With 
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Strict  impartiality  they  robbed  e<pially  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  and  made  both  the  victims  of  their 
Abominable  depravity.  There  was  this  di£^ereiioe, 
however,  between  them— 4he  Catholics  could  at  any 
time  find  sh^ter  within  the  Irish  lines.  The  Pro* 
testants  having  committed  themselves,  by  declaring 
for  William,  were  forced  to  submit  to  whatever  in- 
dignities his  army  chose  to  inflict ;  and  they  were 
numerous,  grievous,  and  oppressive. 

After  having  fired  for  several  days  on  the  taslle 
to  little  purpose,  it  was  determined  by  the  English 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Lanesboroo^, 
some  miles  &rther  north ;  but  the  detachment  sent 
for  this  purpose  found  the  pass  already  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and,  after  a  &int  effort,  it  was  forced  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.  A  proposal  was  made 
to  attempt  a  passage  by  a  ford  at  some  dtstance  firom 
the  bridge  ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  so  well  seemed 
by  some  field-works  which  the  Irish  had  erected  on 
the  bank,  that  the  attempt  was  given  up  as  de^e- 
rate.  In  the  meantime,  a  report  was  circulated  that 
Sarsfield  was  advancing  with  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  raise  the  siege.  Douglas  had  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  success.  He  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  his  heavy  baggage^  and  quittbg 
the  high  road  for  fear  of  a  pursuit.  The  miseries 
endured  by  this  unfortunate  army  in  their  retreat 
were  dreadful ;  but  they  were  exceeded  by  those  of 
the  unfortunate  Protestants,  who  had  no  CMther  alter- 
native but  to  accompany  their  oppressors. 

Douglas  found  William  advancing  towards  Lime- 
rick, fully  persuaded  that  he  was- marching  to  speedy 
and  certain  conquest.  He  had  learned,  by  his  spies, 
the  bitter  jealousy  that  existed  between  the  Irish  and 
French,  and  that  several  of  (lOuis'a  officersi  already 
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dtsgosted  with  the  nature  of  their  service,  had  re- 
turned home.  The  reports  were  true ;  but  William 
was  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  avail  himself  of  these 
circumstances.  By  his  commission  of  forfeitures, 
he  had  rendered  justice  to  the  Irish  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  left  them  no  choice  between  war  and  a 
tame  submission  to  unprincipled  spoliation. 

Trusting  to  the  effect  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  French  and  Irish,  William  made  very  inefficient 
preparations  for  the  siege.  He  brought  with  him  only 
a  field-train,  and  ordered  his  heavy  artillery  to  be 
amt  after  him  from  Dublin,  under  a  sufficient  escort. 
After  driving  in  the  outposts,  the  English  army  en- 
camped within  cannon-shot  of  the  walls,  and  a  re- 
grdar  summons  was  sent  to  the  governor,  Boileau. 
A  soldier-like  answer  was  returned.  The  French  ge- 
neral vraote  to  the  King's  secretary,  because  he  could 
not  give  the  royal  title  to  a  person  whom  his  master 
recognised  only  as  Prince  of  Orange.  He  stated,  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  summons,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  acquire  tbe  good  opinion  of  the  PHnce,  by  a  gallant 
defence  of  the  fortress  with  which  he  had  been  intrust- 
ed. The  spirit  manifested  by  the  governor  was  well 
supported  by  the  garrison ;  and  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed that  no  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  a  speedy  sur- 
render.  The  siege  was  therefore  undertaken  in  form. 

Few  besieging  armies  ever  exhibited  such  a  variety 
of  tongues  and  nations,  as  that  now  assembled  before 
Limenck ;  *  and  still  fewer  were  less  guided  by  any 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  Danish  regimentB  expressed  great  gra- 
tification at  discovering,  on  the  ground  of  their  encampment, 
one  of  those  circular  mounds  which  are  so  common  in  L-eland, 
and  still  retain  the  name  of  Danish  Forts.  They  were  proud 
at  discovering  suoh  memorials  of  the  time  when  the  name  of 
tbe  Sea-)ung«  fiUed  Wentem  Europe  with  terror. 
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principle  of  morals  or  humanity.  Tbey  pkmdend 
and  burned  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  ie« 
newed  the  scenes  of  brutal  lust  and  bacboiaus  uau*- 
der  which  had  been  displayed  at  Athlone.  As  in 
the  former  instance,  the  Protestants  were  the  prin* 
cipal  sufferers ;  for  on  the  advance  of  the  Engli^ 
army,  they  had  all  resigned  their  Irish  protectionsi 
and  tendered  their  allegiance  to  William.  ¥ot  these 
men  there  was  no  retreat  ^  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  every  indignity.  The  vigorous  de&nce 
of  the  garrison  filled  William  with  anxiety.  He 
sent  orders  to  hasten  his  heavy  artillery,  and  com- 
manded his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country,  and  repel 
the  attacks  of  the* peasants,  who  sought  every  op* 
portunity  of  retaliating  iJbe  wrongs  they  had  sunmd 
from  the  soldiers. 

The  news  of  William's  situation  vras  convmd 
into  Limerick  by  a  French  deserter ;  and  Sarsndd 
immediately  formed  the  daring  plan  of  surprising  llie 
escort  that  was  now  on  the  road.  For  this  purpose, 
he  secretly  led  his  troops  over  Thomond  Bndge^ 
and,  proceeding  up  the  Shannon  as  far  as  Eallaloe, 
cross^  over  into  the  county  of  Tipperioy,  and  form* 
ed  an  ambush  on  the  line  of  march  whidi  the  escort 
should  pursue.  Manus  O'Brien,  a  Protestant  gen* 
tleman  of  Clare,  brought  intelligence  of  Saisfield's 
march  to  William's  camp ;  but  the  Englidi  officers 
laughed  at  him  for  his  pains;  and  much  precious 
time  was  lost  before  he  could  gain  admittance  to  the 
Royal  presence.  The  King  at  once  conjectured 
Sarsfield's  object,  and  ordered  Sir  John  Lanier  to 
proceed  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  horse, 
to  protect  the  convoy.  The  precaution  was  taken 
too  late. 

The  convoy  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  the  rear 
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ofWiUiam's  camp  on  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  with- 
out having  discovered  the  ^pearance  of  an  enemy 
during  their  entire  journey.  Here  they  halted  in 
reckless  security,  not  dreading  an  attack  so  near 
ifae  main  body  of  the  army.  Suddenly,  Sarsfield 
and  his  cavalry  rushed  upon  them ;  the  waggoners  and 
sentinels  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a  moment ;  the  others, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  half-armed,  confused,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  country,  were  slaughtered  al- 
most without  resistance.  Sarsfield  hasted  to  improve 
his  advantages;  he  loaded  the  cannon  to  the  muzzles, 
and  buried  them  deep  in  esuth,  heaping  over  them 
stones,  carriages,  and  ammunition-waggons ;  he  then 
laid  a  train  to  the  whole,  and,  drawing  off  his  men, 
fired  it  on  his  retreat.  The  dreadful  explosion  was 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  through  the 
surroimding  country,  and  was  by  many  mistaken  for 
a  supernatural  occurrence.  Lanier  and  his  party 
came  up  just  in  time  to  witness  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion ;  they  attempted  to  revenge  it  by  an  attack  on 
8arsfield's  rear,  but  were  so  roughly  handled  that 
they  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and  the  whole  Irish 
party  returned  into  Limerick  without  loss. 

William  coidd  not  yet  bring  himself  to  raise  the 
siege;  two  of  his  cannon  had  escaped  without  in- 
jury, and  with  these  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
efiect  a  breach.  A&er  an  incessant  fire  of  several 
days,  ihe  wall  at  length  began  to  yield ;  and,  by  per- 
severance, a  breach  twelve  yards  in  length  was  made. 
A  gallant  storming-p»rty  was  formed ;  five  hundred 
British  grenadiers,  supported  by  the  Dutch  guards, 
and  some  English  and  Brandenburg  regiments,  drew 
up  tmder  cover  of  their  intrenchmients,  and,  aboui; 
d^ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  ready  to  start 
jon  their  hazardous  enterprise.     These  preparations 
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had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  garrison ;  the  fire 
firom  the  wails,  and  that  from  the  English  batteries, 
ceased ;  a  perfect  stillness  reigned  in  the  camp  and 
in  the  city ;  there  was  a  brief  space  of  deep  and  aw- 
ful silence — ^no  unsuitable  prelude  to  the  work  of 
death  and  destruction.  The  day  was  intensely  hot ; 
the  stm  shone  with  unusual  bri^tness  in  a  cloudless 
sky  ;  not  a  breeze  rippled  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Shannon ;  nature  seemed  to  have  presented  all  the 
images  of  tranquillity,  as  dissuasives  from  the  car- 
nage that  was  dbout  to  ensue.  Three  cannon,  shot 
in  rapid  succession,  gave  the  &tal  signal ;  the  gt€3Uk- 
diers  leaped  from  their  intrenchments,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  breach,  firing  their  muskets  and  hurling  their 
grenades  ;  the  Irish  opened  on  them,  firom  the  waOs» 
a  perfect  hail-storm  of  shot ;  the  English  batteries 
answered  with  a  heavy  fire,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  garrison ;  the  storming  party  hurried  on,  and 
were  soon  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  with  their  enemies 
at  the  outside  of  the  breach.  The  grenadiers  forced 
their  way,  and  part  of  them  actually  entered  the  town ; 
but  the  Irish  closed  their  ranks  behind  them,  and 
effectually  checked  the  progress  of  the  rest.  These 
brave  men  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  The  citizens, 
in  overwhelming  crowds,  fell  upon  them ;  and  only 
a  few,  desperately  wounded,  succeeded  in  catting  a 
way  back  to  their  companions.  The  breach  was 
again  assailed,  and  again  defended,  with  the  same 
determined  spirit.  Crowds  of  women  mingled  with 
the  soldiers,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  the  men.  They 
reproached  William's  soldiers  with  the  nameless  abo- 
minations of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and  vowed^ 
in  their  own  nervous  language,  to  be  torn  in  (»eoe« 
meal,  beCbre  they  would  submit  to  the  power  of 
such  wretches.    For  three  hours  this  furious  oonteai 
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was  maintained  with  equal  obstinacy.  A  regiment 
of  Brandenburghers  seized  possession  of  an  Irish 
battery ;  but,  at  the  moment  that  they  were  about  to 
improve  their  advantage,  the  magazine  took  fire,  and 
they  were  all  blown  into  the  air.  William  now  saw 
that  success  was  hopeless.  He,  therefore,  ordered  a 
retreat,  after  having  lost  two  thousand  of  his  best 
men. 

It  is  said,  that  the  English  soldiers  were  anxious 
to  make  a  second  assault ;  but  the  King  clearly  saw 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retreat.  He, 
therefore,  disarmed  his  batteries,  and  led  away  his 
diminished  army,  accompanied  by  a  melancholy  troop 
of  Protestants,  who  could  no  longer  remain  in  their 
former  homes,  and  were  wholly  without  protection^ 
from  the  indiscriminate  ravages  of  the  licentious  sol- 
diery. The  excesses  of  WUliam's  anny  during  this 
retreat  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
war  ;  but  the  imputation  that  the  King  himself  coun- 
tenanced their  cruelties  is  certainly  groundless.  Wil- 
liam's was  not  a  perfect  character  ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  capable  of  the  monstrous  atro- 
cities with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  his  ene- 
mies ; — atrocities  that  would  never  have  been  cre- 
dited, but  for  the  horrid  massacre  at  Glenco.  Hav- 
ing conducted  the  troops  to  Clonmel,  William  hasted 
to  Duncannon,  and  embarked  for  England,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He  intrust- 
ed the  command  of  the  army  to  Count  Solmes  and 
<jreineral  Ginckle.  Lord  Sidney  and  Mr  Coningsby 
were  appointed  Lords-justices,  with  a  blank  in  their 
commission  for  the  insertion  of  a  third  name. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
Martborough^B  and  CHndde*8  Winter  Campaign, 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  jealousies  that  sab* 
sisted  between  William  and  those  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne.     National  animosity  increased 
this  discontent.     The  Engli^  felt  that  the  Dutch 
had   succeeded  to  their  place  among  the   leading 
powers  of  Europe.     They  deemed  iJiat  they  had  be- 
come a  mere  appendage  to  Holland,  and  were  un- 
able to  conceal  their  mortification.     The  appoint- 
ment of  foreigners  to  all  the  important  military  cofm- 
mands  in  Ireland,  was  felt  as  a  reproach  upon  Eng- 
lish courage  and  conduct.     Even  the  successes  of 
the  King  himself  afforded  no  pleasure  to  the  people, 
for  they  could  not  cease  to  regard  him  as  a  foreigner. 
The  head  of  the  power&l  party,  that  adopted  and 
propagated  these  sentiments,  was  the  Princess  Anne, 
whom  her  brother-in-law  had  unwisely  treated  with 
neglect  and  contumely.     She  laboured  to  raise  up 
an  English  hero,  who  might  prove  a  wordiy  rival  ii 
William ;  and  such  she  found  in  the  Earl  of  Mad* 
borough,  with  whose  Countess  i^e  was  united  in 
the  bonds  of  a  most  intimate  friendship.     Mailbo- 
rough  proposed  to  the  English  government  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Cork  and  Kinsale,  and  thus 
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complete  the  redaction  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land. WilHam,  ^ongh  aware  tbat  this  proposal 
was  designed  for  his  own  mortification,  could  not 
venture  to  resist,  and  yielded  a  reluctant  assent. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  year  as  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Marlborough  airived  in  the  haibour  of 
C<»rk,  where  little  or  no  preparations  had  been  made 
f<M*  resistance.  He  landed  almost  without  opposi^ 
tion,  and  marched  straight  towasrds  the  city  by  the 
passage  road.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  Sgra- 
venmore,  whom  Ginckle  had  detached  to  his  assist- 
ance, with  nine  hundred  cavalry.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  four  thousand  iofuitry,  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  oi  Wirtembeig,  who  appears  to  have 
been  instigated  by  William  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
expedition.  Wirtemberg,  as  the  superior  in  rank^- 
dnmed  the  diief  command ;  but  Marlborough  in-> 
sialed,  that  the  armament  had  been  confided  to  him- 
self, and  would  not  allow  his  riirht  to  be  disputed. 
Afar  a  long  <U8pate,  .  ibimd  t^ndliation  iL>  «£■• 
fected  by  the  intervention  q£  their  fiiends.  It  wtta 
agreed,  that  each  should  command  in  turn  on  alter- 
nate days.  Marlborough  took  his  turn  first,  and 
save  the  word  ''  Wiitembeig."  The  Prince  felt  the 
force  of  this  politeness ;  and  when  he  took  the  com* 
mand,  the  word  was  ^  Marlborough."  But,  not- 
withstanding this  reciprocity  of  compliments,  then- 
mutual  jealousy  continued  unabated. 

The  siege  of  Cork  was  an  ent^prise  of  mote  im- 
portance than  difficulty.  The  city  is  built  on  an 
marshy  plain,  surrounded  and  commanded  by  hills. 
The  walls  were  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair ;  and  the- 
casde  of  Shandon,  by  which  the  city  is  commanded 
on  the  northern  side,  was  so  dilapidated,  thM  it  was 
at  oaoe  rengned  to  the  besiegers.   The  garrison  had 
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therefore,  no  hope  of  final  success ;  but  they  deter* 
mined  to  make  such  a  defence,  as  would  entitle  them 
to  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.     The  batteries 
which  Marlborough  had  planted  on  the  south,  side 
of  the  river,  soon  made  a  practicable  breach ;  but 
the  assault  was  by  no  means  void  of  hazanL     Be- 
tween the  camp  and  the  city  a  branch  of  the  Lee^ 
£>rdable  only  at  low  water,  runs ;  and  beyond  that 
lay  a  marsh,  now  built  over,  which  served  as  a  coun- 
terscarp to  the  fortifications.    When  the  breach  had 
been  effected,  the  governor  offered  to  submit  on  the 
same  conditions  that  William  had  usually  granted  to 
the  Irish  ganriaons,  namely,  that  the  troops  should 
march  out  with  their  anns,  and  be  conveyed  to 
Limerick.    Marlborough,  anxious  to  show  that  Wil- 
liam had  been  too  lenient  on  such  occasions,  pe^ 
emptorily  insisted  that  the  garrison  should  become 
prisoners  of  war.     Wirtemberg  as  strenuoudy  .re- 
commended compliance  with  the   governor's   de- 
mands.    While  the  generals  wasted  time  in  this  dis* 
pute,  the  tide  returned,   the  ford  was  no  longer 
passable,  and  the  firing  was  renewed  at  both  sides* 
Wheq  the  breach  had  been  further  enlarged,  orders 
were  given  that  a  storming  party  should  be  fiormed. 
Several  English  officers  volunteered  their  services 
on  the  occasion,  and,  among  others,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  most  respectable  of  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  II. 

Tlie  English  troops  bravely  pressed  through  the 
liver,  and  formed  a  lodgement  on  the  marsh,  nol 
far  fix>m  the  walls.  Here  the  Duke  of  Grafion  was 
killed.  The  spot  where  he  fell  is  still  called  Graf- 
ton Alley,  now  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  ciky. 
Before  any  further  progress  could  be  made,  the  gar- 
rison renewed  their  parley,  and  surrendered  them* 
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sdves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  persons 
and  property  should  be  respected.  The  ink  with 
which  the  capitulation  had  been  signed  was  not  yet 
dry,  when  it  was  flagrantly  violated  in  every  parti- 
cdar.  A  mob  of  the  lower  order  of  Protestants 
assembled,  and  began  to  plunder  the  houses,  and  ill 
treat  the  persons  of  the  Catholic  citizens.  The 
aitny  was  not  slow  in  imitating  the  contagious  ex- 
ample, and  a  dreadful  scene  of  licentious  confusion 
ensued.  The  governor  was  wounded ;  the  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Clancarty  could  scarcely  escape  with 
their  lives.  Marlborough  and  Wirtembeig  streno- 
^usly  exerted  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  Siese  dis- 
graceful proceedings;  they  succeeded  with  great 
dfficulty,  but  not  before  several  persons  had  been 
severely  hurt,  and  immense  mischief  done  to  ppo- 
perty. 

From  Cork,  Marlborough  advanced  to  Kinsalo. 
Al  his  approach  the  garrison  abandoned  the  town, 
and  retired  to  the  castles  called  Old  Fort  and 
Charles  Fort.  The  former  of  these  was  easily  taken 
by  storm.  The  latter  made  a  formidable  resistance, 
and  Marlborough  was  obliged  to  grant  the  governor 
the  terms  which  he  had  previoi^y  refused  to  the 
garrison  of  Cork.  It  is  suspected  also,  that  he 
made  use  of  golden  arguments  to  persuade  the  go- 
vernor to  a  speedy  surrender. 

The  merits  of  this  brief  campaign  were  not  very 
irreat ;  but  its  successful  termination,  contrasted  with 
^^'s  disgtaceM  retreat  &om  Lunerick,  ^ified 
the  pride  of  the  English,  and  threw  the  nation  into 
a  transport  of  joy.  llienceforward  Marlborough 
became  the  &vourite  hero  of  his  countrymen,  and 
acquired  the  power  of  pursuing  that  brilliant  career 
whieh  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
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'  The  greater  part  of  the  French  auxiliaiies  ivete 
withdrawn  iecfra  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
representations  of  James,  who  declared  that  the  fbr- 
dier  protraction  of  the  war  was  useless.  How  great 
are  me  accumulated  wrongs  that  the  Irish  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Stuarts  I  The  first  James  robhed 
the  natives  of  Ulster  of  their  property,  on  account 
of  a  conspiracy  that  never  existed,  and  for  whidi, 
even  if  it  had  existed,  they  could  not  be  answerable. 
The  first  Charles  attempted  a  still  more  Ymprincipled 
spoliation  in  Connaught,  and  gave  the  nadon  as  a 
sacrifice  to  glut  the  fimatic  Puritans,  in  order  to 
divert  their  attention  from  him8el£  The  second 
Charles  joined  in  the  robbery  of  those  who  had  de- 
voted their  lives  to  his  service,  and  gave  their  estates 
to  the  Cromwellian  adventurers.  And  now,  the  se- 
cond James  having  prevented  them  from  making  an 
honourable  peace,  laboured  to  destroy  their  chance 
of  waging  a  successfbl  war,  and,  as  fiu*  as  he  was 
concerned,  devoted  them  to  ruin. 

The  Irish  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Fnaadi 
without  regret.  Confident  in  their  own  resources^ 
and  relying  on  the  abilities  of  their  fiivourite  gene- 
ral, Sarsfidd,  they  still  hoped  for  victory,  and  look- 
ed forward,  not  vn^ti  ill-grounded  confidence,  to  the 
final  result.  Ginckle,  after  the  surrender  c^  Cork, 
determined  to  harass  the  Irish  by  a  winter  campaign, 
^d  despatched  a  party  of  his  troops  to  subdue  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  county 
of  Kerry.  The  plan  completely  failed.  His  troops 
were  unable  to  force  the  mountain-passes,  and  were 
^ven  bade  with  considerable  loss.  The  Irish,  on 
their  part,  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  ampiiao 
the  garrison  of  Mullingar. 

But  the  En^iflh  sifierod  most  firam  the  opem- 
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tiotis  of  the  irragular  troops*  Sarsfield's  cavtalry 
avept  tbe  plains  round  their  posts^  surprised  their 
detachments,  intercepted  their  convoys,  beat  up  their 
quarters.  Numbers  of  the  peasantry,  driven  from 
^eir  homes  by  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  formed 
themselves  into  troops  of  banditti,  called,  from  th^ 
pikes  with  which  they  were  armed,  rapparees*  They 
laid  waste  the  country  within  the  English  lines,  and 
carried  then*  plunder  in  safety  to  their  fiistnesses  in 
the  bogs  and  mountains,  their  cunning  and  agility 
rendering  all  pursuit  ine£Pectual.  To  oj^ose  these, 
the  government  authorized  the  organization  of  Pror 
testant  rapparees^  and  thus  increased  the  calamity ; 
for  the  new  corps  of  robbers  was  employed  more  in 
80ciiring  plunder  for  themselves,  than  in  checking 
the  inroads  of  the  Irish.  Ginckle  began  to  despair. 
He  wrote  to  the  King,  explaining  his  situation,  and 
dedazing  his  belief,  that,  if  conciliatory  measures 
were  adopted,  and  equitable  terms  offered  to  the 
Irish,  that  the  war  might  easily  be  terminated  3  but 
that  the  dread  of  confiscation  compelled  the  Irish 
gentry  to  persevere  in  resistance  even  against  their 
wilL  The  King  himself  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nions, and  would  willingly  have  granted  the  terms 
which  he  had  originally  offered  Tyrconnel ;  but  that 
&ction,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Castle 
Party,  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
possessed  more  power  in  the  cabinet  than  the  King 
himself,  and  frustrated  his  wise  and  benevolent  in^ 
tentions.. 

The  remembrance  of  the  game  of  the  Cromwellian 
forfeitures,  was  strong  in  the  recollection  of  these  per* 
sons.  To  win  estates  for  themselves,  by  the  same  abo- 
minable means,  was  the  object  of  their  highest  am- 
bbion*     Tliey  playe^  with  sure  cards;  the  haeard 
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and  danger  of  the  war  M  on  the  army.  Eng^d 
bore  the  entire  expense :  they  trusted  to  monopolize 
all  the  fruits  of  victory.  To  those  who  remember 
how  many  attempts  have  been  made,  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  to  repeat  the  same  game,  there  can  be 
little  necessity  of  furnishing  any  proofs  of  this  infii- 
mous  policy ;  but  to  others,  the  following  eztnct 
from  a  letter  written  to  Gindde,  by  the  Irish  Seero- 
taiy  of  State,  will  disclose  some  part  of  that  mystery 
of  iniquity  which  was  sanctioned  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  support  ^'  the  PcotestaDt  in- 
terest." 

<'  I  did  very  much  hope,  **  he  says,  **  that  some 
fgivourable  declaration  might  have  been  emitted  to 
break  the  Irish  army,  and  save  the  cost  of  a  fidd- 
battle.  Btd  I  see  our  civil  officers  regard  tnore 
adding  Z.50  a  year  to  the  English  proprietary  in 
this  kingdom^  than  saving  England  the  expense  oj 
Zr.50,000.  I  promise  myself,  it  is  for  the  EJng  s, 
the  allies',  and  England's  interest,  to  ronit  mos^  or 
all  the  forfeitures,  so  that  we  could  immedii^ely 
bring  the  kingdom  under  their  Majesties'  obedi- 


ence." 


Unfortunately  for  the  interests  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  these  prudent  councils  were  deferted. 
A  long  campaign,  in  which  the  entire  English  in- 
terest was  several  times  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
and*  was  only  saved  by  accidents,  so  £ur  beyond  the 
calculations  of  ordinary  events,  that  they  might  al- 
most be  deemed  providential  interpositions.  Ireland 
was  delivered  over  to  the  government  of  a  merciless 
faction,  whose  boast  was,  that  they  crushed  her  spi- 
rit, wasted  her  resources,  and  baffled  the  bounties  of 
IVovidence.  Nor  did  England  esoape  with  impuni- 
ty for  having,  though  ignoxantly,  countenaaoed  this 
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inJQStioe.  The  Irish  war  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
national  debt,  which  has  been  so  long  a  heavy  and 
almost  intolerable  burden  on  her  industry  and  resour^ 
oes ;  £>r  in  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  there  is  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  nations  as  well  as  indivi* 
duals.  We  have  bestowed  merited  censure  on  the 
act  of  forfeiture  passed  by  James's  parliament,  and 
we  must  not  withhold  condemnation  from  the  unprin- 
cipled confiscations  sanctioned  by  the  government  of 
•WHliam.  From  a  report  presented .  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears,  that  the  forfeitures 
made  by  the  government  /A  Kxag  William,  stripped 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons 
of  lands,  amounting  to  more  than  one  million  and 
sifsty  thousand  acres,  valued,  in  that  day,  at  three 
mil&ons  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  sterling — a  prize 
wdl  worthy  the  attention  of  jthe  "  exclusively  loyal," 
as  they  termed  themselves,  especially  when,  without 
any  risk  of  their  own,  they  could  contend  for  it  with 
the  blood  of  foreigners  and  the  wealth  of  England. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Lords-justices  and  the 
*^  Castle  party"  proceeded,  is  an  edifying  example  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  forms  of  law  have  been  so 
often  prostituted,  to  sanction  injustice  in  Ireland. 
They  indicted  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  possessed 
any  estates  of  high  treason,  in  the  several  counties 
over  which  they  had  jurisdiction ;  and  then  removed 
them  all,' by  certiorariy  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  Dublin.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  those 
who  were  to  be  robbed  lost  all  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing their  defence;  indeed,  in  most  cases,  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  being  accused ;  and  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  saved  the  trouble  of  showing  how  the  Irish 
people  could  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  support- 
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ing  the  cause  of  their  rig^itlbl  monareli  agamtt  a 
lixeign  invader.  They  felt  consdous  that  this  was 
a  matter  not  to  be  proTed  very  easily ;  and  we  Uttft 
give  them  due  credit  £or  the  prudent  modesty  of 
their  silence. 

Dming  the  winter,  rmnoun  of  plots  and  consm- 
taoies  were  rife  in  Dublin.  They  served  as  an  esKOse 
for  issuing  some  very/ severe  prodamations  against 
Piqiists ;  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  invented 
for  the  purpose.  The  ootemporary  pan^hkts  Hed^ 
niidi  us  wi^  some  strange  instances  of  dumsy  £tba* 
cations,  which,  in  that  da)^  met  ready  credence^  and 
with  not  a  few  melandioly  examf^  of  the  atrocities 
to  which  fisar,  the  most  cruel  of  the  passions,  hurried 
men,  that  would,  under  other  circumstances^  have 
been  patterns  of  honour  and  humanity. 

Hie  proclamations  of  the  Lords-justioes  are  pi^ 
cious  spedmens  of  Anglo-Irish  legidation.      Hie 
first  declared,  that  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  covatiei 
should  be  assessed,  to  make  good  the  damages  dane 
to  Protestant  properties  within  the  said  counties. 
Hiis  wise  plan  of  making  the  innocent  suffer  tot  tiie 
guiby  is  still  preserved,  but  without  the  religious 
distmction.     It  has  enabled  some  very  honest  indi* 
viduak  to  convert  old  houses  into  new,  and  sdl  slacks 
of  bad  com  at  the  price  of  good,  by  seizing  lh6 
golden  opportunity  of  real  or  pretended  iosuivection, 
to  fire  one's  own  house  or  bam.     The  second  edtiet 
dedated,  that  no  one  should  be  protected  who  had  a 
son  m  the  enemy's  quarters — an  ingenious  conver* 
sion  of  the  old  ^*  punishing  the  sins  of  the  fathen 
upon  the  children^  '  by  maHng  the  parent  answeiahls 
for  his  ofispring,  which  has  not  since  be«i  thought 
worthy  of  imitation.     A  tiiird  prodamation  ordered, 
that  no  more  than  ten  Catholics  should  assemble  in 
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a  body;  and  sentenced  the  priest  of  the  parisfay 
where  such  an  assembly  should  be  held,  to  trans- 
portation.* 

Ginckle  was  honoured  with  the  intense  hatred  of 
the  Castle-&ction,  for  his  resistance  to  their  dread- 
ful system  of  slaughter  and  confiscation,  which,  in 
plainer  terms,  he  looked  upon  as  nothing  better  than 
murder  and  robbery.     He  solicited  the  Lords-jus- 
tices to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  protection 
and  security, of  person  and  property  to  the  Irish,  on 
their  submission ;  but  the  aesire  of  forfeitures  was 
too  strong  ^  they  encountered- his  requests  with  equi- 
vo^tion  and  dels^ ;  and,  finally,  answered  him  miti 
a. fl^tf. refusal.     Fearing,  however,  the  Royal  displea- 
aiue,  they  graciously  permitted  him  to  issue  a  pj^O" 
clamation  in  his  own  name,  o^ering.to  grant  rea- 
sonable  terms  to  all  in  arms,  on  their  immediate 
submission-     The  Irish  were  not  such  fools  as  to 
be..duped  by  this  illusive  promise  ;  they  saw  at  once, 
how  matters  stood,  and  resolved  to  persevere  in  their 
resistance. 

At  this  time,  most  of  the  Irish  leaders  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  for  an  accommodation ;  they  were 
disgusted  with  James,,  and  justly  indignant  at  the 
tieatment  they  bad.  received  &om  the  court  of  France ; 
they  entertained^  besides,  a  high  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter .pf  William  and  his  military  officers,  whom 
they  never  confounded  with  the  malignant  Crom- 
welliflns*  But  in  this,  a^  in  several  other  instances, 
a.vnetched  faction  stood  between  the  throne  and 
the  people,  depriving  the  sovereign  of  the  alle- 
giance of  valuable  subjects,  and  robbing  the  nation 
of  the  blessings  .that  flow  from  a  paternal  govern-^ 
menti 

vol,-  lU  N 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 
The  Siege  ofAtfiUme^The  Battle  of  Aughrxnu 

A.  D.  1691. — ^The  defeat  of  the  English  armyet 
Athlone  and  Limerick, '  convmced  Lrouis  that  his 
ally  had  too  soon  despaired  of  Ireland;  and,  anxions 
to  protract  the  war,  he  sent  thither  some.officen,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  supply  of  military 
stores.  In  adherence  to  the  line  of  miserable  poKcy 
which  he  had  previously  pursued,  he  only  made  such 
exertions  as  would  serve  to  protract  the  war,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  sena  such  a  force  as  must 
have  driven  the  English  army  to  their  ships.  Ten 
thousand  men,  a  force  which  the  French  King  could 
well  df^Drd,  would  have  given  him  possession  of  Ire* 
land ;  but,  with  unusual  and  unwise  caution,  he  re- 
fused to  risk  a  sufficient  armament  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  wretched  James  could  not  resist  the  op- 
portunity of  insulting  his  devoted  subjects,  even  m 
this  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  Though  the  retrieval  of 
his  affairs  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  gallant 
Sarsfield,  he  would  not  intrust  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  confsred  it  on  St  Ruth,  a 
French  general  of  some  reputation.  Such  an  msitit 
to  the  favourite  hero  of  the  Irish,  was  pooriy  com- 
pensated by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lucan  wluch  he 
conferred  on  him*     Sarsfield  was  disgusted;   and 
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^e  conduct  of  St  Ruth  by  no  means  tended  to; 
soothe  his  irritated  feelings.  The  French  general 
was  unquestionably  possessed  of  great  military  ta- 
lents ;  buty  as  unquesdonably»  he  greatly  overrated 
their  importance.  From  the  very  outset^  he  serious- 
If  believed  that  the  terror  of  his  name  would  be  suf- 
ncient  to  conquer  Gindde ;  and  he  did  not  discover 
his  mistake,  before  this  stupid  vanity  had  nearly 
ruined  his  cause.  The  manners  of  St  Ruth  were 
ftr  from  condliating ;  he  treated  the  Irish  generals 
with  supercilious  contempt,  and,  when  they  presum- 
ed to  o£fer  advice,  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  oppo* 
^te  to  that  which  they  recommended,  from  a  pure 
spirit  of  obstinacy.  To  the  Irish  ladies  he  behaved 
in  that  style  of  affected  gallantry  then  fashionaUe  at 
die  Fnmdi  court,  but  which  the  native  Irish  have 
ever  r^arded  with  detestation.  The  time  that  should 
have  been  spent  in  preparing  for  the  campaign,  was 
wasted  by  St  Ruth  in  balls,  festivals,  and  idle  re- 
views. A  chief  cause  of  his  negligence  was,  his 
having  found  the  Irish  army  so  much  better  orgiui- 
ixed  dian  he  e^cted,  and  his  firm  persuasion  that 
the  line  of  the  Shannon  was  impr^nable.  Had  he 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  its  defence,  he  might, 
behind  it,  have  defied  all  the  strength  of  England. 
The  Irish  officers  could  scarcely  suppress  their  in- 
dignation' at  "  being  thus  pestered  with  a  popinjay ; " 
and  in  some  of  their  letters  written  about  this  period, 
we  find  them  bitterly  complaining  of  the  haid  fete 
which  bound  them  to  the  service  of  a  monarch  that 
they  despised,  because  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
were  anxious  to  tender  their  allegiance  could  not,  in 
return,  secure  them  in  life  and  estate. 
•  Gindde*s  preparations  for  the  ^dsuing  campaign^ 
showed  how  deeply  he  was  impressed  with  its  im- 
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Srtaabe;  he  obtained  oonndendde  >reili£3i«e»eiilir 
on  England,  an  additioxal  train  xif  artillery^  aai 
aA'  aiiundant  wsupplj^of  militaiy  stocea  i  he  dnm  in 
ttoatof  hisgamaons,  andew broqgbt  idlhis  aoldieis 
fromDul)]a]i,  to  -strengthen  hi&  anny  ior  the  m^ 
proaching  struggle*  The  •  LoBd»<ju8tices  and  the 
Ca8tIe*&ction  complained  bitterly  en  being  left  tirasr 
exposed  to-  danger ;  .bnt  Ginclde.had  toa  much  rea^ 
son  to  be^  offended  by  their,  obstinate  adherence  to 
dieir.  plan  of  protEacting^  the-  war  £>r  the  sake  of  coik 
fiacations,  to  vagacd  iheir  •  remonstrances ;  and  wovid 
probably  not  ha^  been  -sony  to  learn  that  the  Wide^ 
low  mountaiBeers  had  rushed  upon  Dublin  in  hie 
absence,  and  &irly  removed,. fon. ever,  those  great 
obstacle  ta  an  honourable  peace.^  The  InA  gar* 
risoBs  east  o£  tlfe.  Shannon  were  eaaily  subdued  $  bat 
the  treatment  x)f  the  prisoners  presented  a  questiim 
of  some  little  difficulty.  It  had  not  yet  been  eetded 
whether  the  Irish  were  enemies-or  x»bels ;  and,  con* 
sequently,  it  W;as  not  determined  whether  their  lives 
should  be.^)ared.  when  they  were  taken*  Grindde 
in  most,  but  not  in  aU  .cases^  leaned  to  a  matdhl 
decision;  but.his  Cromwellian  auxiliaries  weie  ne* 
vec  troubled  with  any  scruples.  Though  the  Lrish 
w^e  not  rebds  against  the  Kii^,  -they  weare  rebds 
against  their  tjramiical  oligarchy  ^  and  therefore  Cfaey 
hanged  them  on  every  oecasion  without  oerem<my 
Such  haa  been  ike  .conduct  o£  the  sane  pariiea  in 
every  subsequent  instancew  The  troops  of  the  line 
sent  to  qneU  any  of  those  ineuisections  against  kical 
misgovemment,.  which  have  been,  with  strange  per« 
version  of  huguage,  denominated,  *^  Iridi  RciieU 
lions, "  have  generally  behaved  to  tha'peaaantry  w^ 
tile  utmost  tendJBtness}  but  in  no  case  has  there 
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Iwen  even  die  semblance  of  meroir  in  the  ccmdnet  io£ 
the  Irish  militia  and  yeomanzy. 
;.  Gontrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Irish  leaders,  Si 
Ruth'had  fertified  the  English  town  of  Athlone,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shannon.  It  had  been  re^ 
signed  as  defenceless,  in  the  fiHmer  campaign,  by 
Grace ;  and  the  imp^fect  repairs  which  it  now  re- 
ceived were  insofHcient  to  sustain  the  heavy  &6 
of  the  En^sh  batteries.  On  the  18th  6f  Jnne^ 
Ginclde  appeared  before  Atfalone,  and  advanced  to^ 
iMids  the  town,  driving  in  the  Irish  skinnishii^ 
parties,  which  had  been  sent-  to  annoy,  rather  than 
interrapt  his  march.  He  opened  a  heavy  fire  from 
m  battery  of  ten  gtins  on  tibe  English  town,  mi 
soon  efiected  a  practicable  IweadL  -  Afier  a-fiieroe 
SBsistaiice,  l^e  place  was  taken  by  assauh;  bat  the 
mrison  retreated  into  the  Irish  toWn,'and'brok^ 
doaim  the  bridge  behind  them. 

The  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  obtaming 
cvm  this  par^  success^  fiUed  the  En^ish  ffeneri3 
wbh anxiety.  He  immediately  sent  for. bd£tional 
rmlm>rcement8^  and  in  the  miean  time  eredted  seve* 
nl  batteries,'  from  which  he  poured  ad  overwhelm* 
ing  fire  on  *  the  -  devoted  Irnh  town  of  Athlcme; 
Notwithstanding  thei]^  vast  infoibrity  in  we%ht  of 
metal,  the  Irish  returned  the  fire  with  great  sjpmU 
IGght  broug^  no  respite  to  the  toils-  of  eitSier  be* 
siegers  or  besieged*  '  It  was  midsummer ;  die  wed* 
ther  was  singularly  fine,  and,  in  '^  clear  sky,  the 
eactreme  of  evehing^  almost  taftiched'^e'  mondng's 
dawn.  Athlonewas  soon  aheap  of  Tbins.  Tbw^ 
battlement,  and-  rsm^iart,  fell  m  siicceasion  he£M 
the  storm  of  shot  and  i^dls  incessantly^  haUed  from 
the  Eng^Kshbatteiies;'  But tim garrison retirdd^tiol 
from  these  rtdns,  andr  defended  the  shspehdi;  aiails 
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of  btoken  fortifications  as'fiercdy  s»  if  ihey  had  been 
perfect  defences.  An'  attempt  yraa  made  to  turn  the 
Irish  position,  by  forcing  a  passage  at  Lanesboroogh ; 
but  the  pass  was  too  well  guarded  to  render  success 
at  all  probable.  Ginckle  8aw> .  that  his  only  hope 
was  to  force  a  passage  by  the  bridge.  He  erected  a 
breastwork  and  covered  gallery  on  his  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  directed  all  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  the 
works  which  the  Irish  had  erected  at  their  extremity. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  made  the  wattles  and  wood- 
work, at  the  Irish  side,  as  dry  as  tinder.  They  totk 
fire  by  the  bursting  of  a  shdll;  and,  under  eover 
of  the  smoke,  the  English  workmen  hasted  to  lay 
beams  and  planks  across  the  broken  arch.  The 
work  was  almost  completed,  when  a  sergeant  and  ten 
men,  covered  with  complete  armour^  ^nrung  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Irish  breastwork,  and  b^an  to  de- 
stroy the  newly-formed  passage.  For  one  moment 
the  English  paused  in  admiration  of  the  heroic  at- 
tempt ;  in  the  next,  the  batteries  swept  them  fiom 
the  world.  .  A  second  party,  similarly  accoutred, 
sudbeeded,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  llie 
w(H'k,  under  the  incessant  discharge  firom  the  EngEsh 
lines,  and  two  of  them  returned  to  the  town  alive. 
Nine  days  elapsed  before  Ginckle  was  ready  to  nadce 
a'  second  attempt.  The  Irish  received  information  of 
his  designs,  and  were  prepared  for  his  reception. 
The  attack  had  but  just  commenced,  when  the  gia- 
nades  thrown  by  the  Iidshset  fire  to  the  En^ishbrnst- 
w;ork;  and,  before  the  fiames. could  be  extinguish- 
ed, all  the  works,  galleries,  and  pontoons  iidiich  Ginc- 
kle had  so  laboriously  prepared,  were  burned  to  ashes. 
:  •  Saint  Ruth  was  intoxicated  with  success.  Here* 
moved  the. brave  d^endecs  of  AtUone,  and  suj^lied 
their  phute  with  inferior  regiments..    He  issaed  in* 
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wtoliona  to  all  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
0fkd  gave  thepia  ^lendid  entertainmenty  followed 
j^  a  bally  in  his  camp,  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
jBXky  reason  to  dread  duiger.     In  the  English  cainp 
•iiket»  was  certainly  great  consternation;  but  there 
wasy  at  the  same  tmie,  that  determined  valour  which 
sinks  not  under  any  adverse  circumstances,  and  de- 
lves the  means  of  victory  firom  defeat  itself!    Ginckle 
eonvened  another  council,  where  it  was  warmly  de« 
bated,'  whether  the  army  should  retreat  or  make  a 
iseoond  assault ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
j^ge  longer,  as  the  surrounding  country  was  ex- 
bausted,  and.  the  army  could  obtain  neither  provi- 
sion nor  forage.     Ginckle*s  opinion  was  for  imme- 
4iate. retreat ;  but  he  was  persuf^ed  by  the  majority 
^f  his  officers  to  make  a  second  attempt,  by  fording 
the  river  on  the  following  morning.     The  news  of 
Saint  Ruth's  absurd  confidence,  which  he  learned  by 
iaeana  of  his  spies,  enqouraged  the  English  general ; 
t^  to  iQcrease  it,  he  began  to  withdraw  his  guns 
fi-oi^  the  batteries,  as  if  preparing  for  immediate  de- 
pptfture.  The  Irish  officers  were  not  deceived  by  these 
apl^earances.     They  entreated  Saint  Ruth  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  another  attack*     He  laughed  at 
their  cautions,  and  said  that,  the  English  would  not 
dare  to  attempt  it.   Sarsfield  coolly  answered,  that  the 
enUyqprise  was  not  too  difficult  for  English  courage., 
,  The  French  general  made  a  contumelious  reply,  and 
JSacsfield,  justly  offended,  withdrew. 
.    To  avoid  any  appearance  by  which  the  enemy 
might  be  alarmed,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the-  at- 
tempt at.  the  ordinary  hour   of.  relieving  guard. 
The  ^gnal  was  -  the  tolling  of   the  church-bell ; 
and  at  the.  first  /summons,   the  English  soldiers,; 
headed  by  .all  the  chief  officers,  plunged  into  the; 
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Stream.     Thcw  passage  was  aelniy  effeeted  •  btfisrt 
the  gairison  recovered  hom  their  smprise';   aid 
when  the  Irish  did  open  their  &te,  'it  ww-  wmH 
and  badly  directed.      The   English    poshed-  fav» 
ward,  and  gained  tJie  bank  before  the  regimeflls 
in  Athlone  could  stand  to  their  anns.     In  the  mean 
time,  Ginckle  inepaired  the  bndcen  ardi,  and  ponied 
over  an  overwelming  force  without  interroption.    -ht 
less  than  half  an  hour,  Athlone  was  lost  irreoovow 
ably ;  and  St  Ruth  was  roused  from  his  slumben^ 
iust  in  time  to  learn  the  irremediaMe  loss  ooeasioBed 
J  his  presumptuous  iblly.   Hie  ganrison  retreated  to 
the  Iridi  army,  half  armed  andhaSf  ^elad*   The  troops 
had  been  completely  surprised,  for  the  greirtev  pni 
were  adeep  when  the  attach  was  made*     Tlieaii^ 
nahsts  of  the  time  record  widi  smprise,  that  Oittdde 
would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  Idlltlie  sleepiig 
men ;  and  some  bigots  were  "gtetiij  sesBdriiMd^at 
the  respect  whieh  the  General  expreMed  fer  the  eftt 
cers  and  soldiers  of  this  gaSant  -gainBeii*  -  ■  He  kam^ 
ed  from  them^  that  the'  Irish  i9U8peoted'Jaiiie»«Bd 
Louis  of  an-  intention  to  unite  uekad  to  Fraaee^ 
and  that  they  wocdd  much  lalher  be  connected  widi 
Endand,  if  ^leir  rights*  w^re  res^^eeted*   *^  It- is  yo« 
&ttk,  **  said  they,  *<  liiat  you  have  so  mumy  e&emiss: 
We  are  senilible'of 'OUT  uidiapiHnesB  in  dependiiig 
on  the  French ;  butyott  ha^  made  itnecesstey  fer  uk 
We  must,  and  wyi,  andaieprepaiing-tOlfigktit^ovt/' 
His  narrow  esci^  fiom  otter  rnin^  made  GincidB 
anxious  to  terminate  the  war  on  eqtntalde  oemdi* 
tions;  and,  after  in&ute  dASoul^^- Ife^  oblniied  m 

Climiation  4om  the  'Lord^justioes^'  fiur'diflsnnt 
any  they^  had  previously  issu^/'  It'iM^  ftlth 
the  greater  blessings  that  Iidand  woidd  eMoir  tmddr 
the'  deminioa  ef  .Bii|B^8i4i  nAfir  ikm:  Jl  Jmneet  • 
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k- ciflBi«d  a  fi«# pAicbii  to-iifiiiiio  should  sifneiider 
itodbin  thiee'ifVieldB^'sMiiriiy  in  persMi  «iid  piopeity 
to  all  offio«r8^uid>  gciveniorS'ol  gamsmus  imr«  pfo^ 
jaoBt  of  equal  or  superior  rank  under 'WiUiaiii'8  go» 
«BimBeiit ;  and  afrM^xaittbeof  itBligioii^  wkh-aooh  se« 
onatyastlieKuigimd  liie  Irish  {Miiiionantociuiddevise. 
The  French  laboured  8lMnuou&l}^<to.4e8tot>y  the 
cAct  of  tht9-|»fodbination.  >  Hiej^  declared^'  4^ 
Leois  had  detinnnsijed  to  »Mko  more  Yigovoua  exe^• 
tlens  in  behalf  ofhis  Irii^  alMes  «fa8n:he  had  hithei^ 
K^-do&e,  and  ^t*he  nvas  preparing  to  send  a«p9weiv 
tA  ieet  andarmy  to  tbeir  assistance.  This  ^nw  in 
ftclLtrae)  btit  -1^  hope  of  aaocoitt  would  eoat«ely 
Iwe  overeome  the  dkmclJiia^n  of  tiie>  Irish  to 
QBifce  with  the^  l^n^,  had  BOt(^  efibrts-of  Lods's 
fiietids  been  ablyMcoaded  by  the  Castfe-feedoii*  in 
l>aUiB.  Tlie'uBderHngs  of  adndmstmticm  «ieit«d 
themadveson  this,  as  on  countless  odier- occasions^ 
to!JlafiBat  the  wise  snd^  beneficent  measurett  of  theilr 
superiors.  The  misgovemment  of  Ireland '  had  scaroeu 
Yfvnst  been'dwisg  to  the  diBferent  Bnglisb  noble- 
men and  staMsttien  who  ^iled/  the^ofli^  of  Chief 
Governor  or  Chief  f^ecietary*  <  irWas^owing  to  die 
dganized  faction  of  their*  liiferifitB,  who  had  a(>qidred 
a  thorov^b  knowledge  of  all- the  iricAce  and  obiottiefy 
of  office^  from  their  long  monoj^oijr'-of  {Jaoe>  and 
power.  On  thfe  oeoaffl^to,  tbeir  avarice  and  gieeify 
ddsiie  after  forfeitore,'  W8»  fuitber'etinralated<  by  liieir 
pi3e.  The^'w^te,  for  the  most  part^  wien  mmUsk 
biriJiandobBoul^^  parentage,  the  8om>ol!'thciBe  wte 
had  been  elevated  to  fortane  by  thesttan^  dbaaees 
<£  ^  Croaiwellian  wtt;  and  tfaeyi^t  thae  they 
wtfidd  be  hvanblddy  even  in  their  owtt  eyes^  ff  400^ 
peikd  to  1^1  ^M^he  same  bench  widi-  the  genuine 
aiisfeoenoy  df  bAiudi -whedicfir  of  NoHnan  o^  mAv% 
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•deaoent.  'TheK|xre8entalionsofihisvUe£lclkMLled 
^e  Irish  to  brieve  ilmt  the  GrorenimeBt  was  in* 
^cere  in  its  offers,  and  they  therefore  lesdred  to 
4ibide  the  chances  of  the  field* 
.  Afier  the  loss  of  Athlone^  St  Ruth  retired  with 
Jiis  army  to  the  hill  of  Kiloomjneden,  in  the  comity 
•of  RoscommoDy  and  prepared  to  decide  the  £ite  of 
Inland  by  a  pitched  battle.  The  positicm  whicb  he 
.selected  was  truly  formidable ;  the  left  was  protsded 
hj  a  small  stream  rumiing  down  throu^  abrapt 
iullsy  and  beyond  this  lay  an  extensive  morasS) 
through  whidi  there  was  only  one  narrow  road. 
The  passage  was  commanded  by  the  ruinous  castle 
«£  A^^,  «>d  might  easUy  W  been  nude  im- 
pregnable.  St  Ruth  believed  that  it  was  so  abeady. 
The  bog  extended  in  firont  of  the  Irish  position  to 
the  nghty  where  there  were  some  hills  opening  to 
.more  level  ground.  A  litde  in  .advance  stood  the 
*faouse  and  grounds  of  Urachree^  which  were  oocn- 
pied  by  a  party  of  horse. 

The  English  army  prepared  to  attack  this  posi- 
tion on  the  twelfth,  of  July  at  noon.  The  battle 
eonunoiced  on  the  part  of  Ginckle  by  an  attempt  to 
force  the  Pass  of  Urachree.  The  Danish  hatae^  to 
whom  the  service  was  intrusted,  broke  when  led  -to 
the  charge ;  two  English  regiments  of  drago<Hi&were 
successively  beaten  in  the  same  attempt;  and  the  Earl 
of  Portland,  whose  regiment  next  advanced,  £pund 
that  the  Irish  had  left  Uradiree,  and  taken  a  better 
position  behind  the  stream,  which  flanked  their  right 
wing.  Gindde's  mind  was  shaken  by  the  spirit 
shown  in  the.  defence  of  this  post.  He  drew  off  his 
men,  and  Summoned  a  council  of  war.  It  was  at 
iirst  resolved  to  delay  the.,  battle  until  the  f^Uowing 
inoxning;  but  anxiety  for.  the  resuk,  and  ao  im- 
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intience  of  anlious  sU8peD8e»'iqduced  the  lead«^  to 
dbange  their  resolution.    In  consequence  of  this  d^- 
Ivy,  the  engagement  did  not  commence  until  half* 
past  four  in  the  eveningi  when  Gindde  pushed  some 
battalions  of  in&ntry  ovw  the  ground  that  had  been 
slxeady  so  well  contested.     The  rivulet  was  soon 
crossed ;  but  the  English  .were  forced  to  sustain  9 
close  and  heavy  fire  from  the  Irish,  posted  behind 
liedges  that  intersected  the  hilL      Between  these 
.^ec^es  the  Irish  had  cut  lines  of  communication ; 
fljp  that  when  they  retired,  the  English  in&ntry  ad« 
vancing  in  pursuit  were  exposed  to  destructive  vol* 
leys  on  both  flanks,  and  forced  to  give  ground  in 
their  turn.     The  manifest  intention  of  the  English 
General  to  force  his  right,  induced  St  Ruth  to  briofl 
up  .fresh  troops  from  the  centre ;  and  Ginckle  seized 
the  opportunity  to  cross  the  bog,  and  attack  the 
ifront  of  the  Iri^  position.     Four  regiments  were 
ordered  on  this  service;  and  they  waded  through 
4he.  morass  with  great  difficulty.     From  the  enemy 
^y  met  no  opposition,  until  they  had  reached  the 
foQt.of  the  hill,  when  the  Irish  pursued  the  same  plan 
that  had  been  already  successful  on  the  right,  firinff 
from  behind  hedges,  and  retiring  until  the  Enghsn 
became  entangled  in  the  difficult  ground,  when  they 
suddenly  poured  in.  a  dose  and  destructive  fire.    The 
English  recoiled  and  made  a  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
bog.     The  Irish  fr)llowed  up  their  success  by  a  fu- 
sions charge.     The  four  regiments  were  broken  and 
driven  across  the  bog,  quite  to  the  muzzles  of  their 
cannon.     Most  of  Uie  principal  officers  remained 
,  prisoners.     Two  other  divisions  had  crossed  the 
bog ;  but  they  maintained  their  position,  and  could 
iiot  be  tempted  to  advance.     Completely  successful 
on  the  ri^^  and  centre, ,  Saint  Rutn,  in  the  frOness 
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of  his  joy,  exeUdnitid,  ^<  NiiHr  wffl  I  drite  the  fin^nh 
to  the  walk  of  Duft^lin  1" — a  bbaat'^which  the  flf^euA 
mterposition  of  PVorWdetiee  alone  pretSttted'  him  ipdm 
aocomplishing'.     Ginolde's  last  hope '  depelided  on 
the  success  of  Tahnash^s  eaTalrjr  en  the  left  $  htif 
that  leader  had  to  contend  with  no  oirdinaiy  ^ffiMl** 
ties.     The  pass  by  the' castle  of  Ai%hrim  would  tf6^ 
fy  admit  two  horsemen  dbreast;'iiad  it  was  tofol* 
inanded  by  a*  smidl  bitttery,  which, '  howevei^^  Was 
badly  served.    Just  asSauit  Ruth  was  abottt*to 
diarge  the  diiosions  tblt  still  mitintained  their  gromi^ 
his  attention  was  diitM^  to  Tafattaish's'  inoVemetit  m 
his  left.     He  expressed  great  admiratiotf  <^th«ir  irH- 
louTy  and  regret' for  theh  tdertain  destructi&n;    H€ 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  be  broi^t  up  «6  attack  than 
as  they  emerged  from  the  defile,  and  rode  hilkiMlf  10 
direct  the  fire  of  the  tiattery.     Ten'tifihititeB  mM 
would  have  colnjfi^ted  the  ruin  bf  the  BngUsh  army* 
An  attack,  however  weak,  6fl  Tdtiiash's  detadnaMt^ 
must  have  sealhsd  its  tuin.    The  Iridi  horse  neie^^ 
more  numerous.    They  hiid  never  yet  beetf  betffeil 
in  any  encounter!;  and  now,  had  they  mdhed  on  d!ie 
English  dn^eonsi  makii^  their  wvf  through  a  nar* 
row  defile,  attd  broken  by  &e  fire  of  the  bafiety, 
the  event  could  not  have  been  doabtfilL     Al  ibk 
critical  mofnent.  Saint  Ruth  M'by  a  bia!!  from  the 
English  cannon  beyond  ^e*  bog.   lli^  battery  oeated 
firing — ^the  cavalry  hidted,'  ^ntdting  'for  olrders-^^Ad 
Talmash,  seizing  the  unhoped  iot  oppoituhity,  gd^ 
loped,  without  intemqieioii,  to1)Bl&e«'^ttfi  hr  te 
contest  at  the  centre. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  di'Cdmstaliee^  Ihik 
left  die  Irish  without  a  commalider  aftHf  {h«  fid  tf 
SamtRuth.  SaiflfieM  was  pn^ieM;^  nMf  llf'tii^^dUtt 
ferhis  mdignation,  afterdhe  lose  ^-AlUoAe^  fed 
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Bia&  iiito  a  serous  quarrel  with  the  French  general, 
TSo  other  leader  would  venture  to  undertake  the  di- 
rectioay  and  the  consequence,  of  course,  was  fiital. 
The  i^peanuioe  of  Talmash  so  unexpectedly  was  mi0>» 
tiken  by  bo^  armies  for  a  token  of  victory.  The 
Itish,  having  heard  a  confused  account  of  some  great 
Cfdamity  on  the  left,  believed  that  wing  totally  de- 
fiMfted.  The  Engli;^,  of  course,  thou^t  that  their 
Qenend  must  have  obtained  some  signal  advantage, 
before  he  .^iwl4  ha^e  pprotiated  so  far.  The  re- 
IHai^ing  English  divisions  now  forced  their  way  over 
^.'iflQraBSA  wd.  thr. Irish  began  td  i^treat.  At  first 
lb^iinpv«pi0Ot«bwer&  performed  with,  great  regulai- 
lilj ;  bttl»  99  ((Mtch.tifQOP  and  battalion  now  acted  in*- 
.4^|ide«y(l9[r  ihm  eyohitiaos  soon  interfered  with 
,f^  other.  Cavalry  became  mingled  with  in£mtiry ; 
^pl^..b^ose  the  evening  dosed,  their  retreat  was  a 
complete  rout.  They  were  pursued  with  merciless 
'Slsi^lliter.  Before  the  death  oi  Saint  Ruth,  the  Irish 
lip9t:aoarcely  a  man,  while  the  loss,  of  the  British  had 
^^n  vei^  severe.  The  tide  of  fortune  was  now 
•^^ffned ;,  for  the  Irish  were  cut  down  in  crowds,  with- 
Oi^.attejnp^ing  any  resistance.  .  The  number  of  the 
J^ritiah  killed' and  wounded  was  oyer  two  thousand*; 
•mthat  of  the  Jiisb  exceeded,  seven  thousand.  ■ 
^  .Gjncklewas  not  much  intoxicatedi.by  his  victory 
]^  Aughriub  He  felt  that  it  was  -nothing  better  than 
a  lucky  escape;  and,  from  the  spirit  dUsplayed  by 
d^e  enemy,  reared  that  the  termmation  of  the  war 
was  still  at  a  distance..  Neither,  were  the  Irish  so 
greatly  dispirited  as  might  have  been  expected.  They 
felt  that.victoiy  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  one 
,  tf  tliose  chances  which  baffle  ordinary  calculation^ 
)|]ld  did  not  yet  djaspair  of  success  in  another  field* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Siege  and  Treaty  of  Idmeriek. 

/ 
•GiNCKLBy  after  his  victory  at  Aughiim,  acted  mA 

•a  Tigour  and  promptitude  which  proved  him  yraiAj 

-oi  success*'    He  sent  out  detachments   to  secure 

the  Castle  of  Trim,  *  and  several  other  small  but  im- 

*  The  rnfns  of  Trim  Castle  form  the  Frontispiece  to  the  present 
valnme*  ai^,  independent  of  liistoiieal  asseciationy  there  are  few 
scenes,  even  in  tliis  land  of  romance^  mpre  strilcingiy  pictoreaqne  and 
beantiftil. 

Trim,  Co.  Meath,  is  sltnated  on  the  Boyne,  about  twenty-two  mile* 
north-west  from  Dublin.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town  of  consider- 
able strength,  bat  is  now  chiefly  remarlcable  for  some  interesting  n- 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  for  being  the  place  whence  sundry  absurd  and 
tyrannical  Acts  of  Parliament  were  promulgated  during  the  reigns  of 
.Heniy  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  Avong  those  enacted  diving  tlie  rngn 
of  the  former  monarch,  one  required  the  native  Irish  to  s&ve  the  up- 
per lip  at  least  eveiy  fortniriit,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  ^^vper- 
ty  ;  while  Act  60  Edward  IV.  1466^  declares  that  it  shall  be  lawftd 
for  aU  manner  of  men  who  may  find  thieves  robbing  by  night  or  by 
■  day,  "  or  going  or  comiiM'  to  iw  or  steal,  having  no  laiihftil  man  of 
good  name  and  fame,  in  Enf^ish  apparel,  in  their  company, "  fnlh- 
widi  to  kill  such,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  to  cut  off  their 
heads,  which  heads,  on  being  bnra^  to  the  portreeve  of  the  tofwn  oi' 
Trim,  were  by  him  to  be  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  displayed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  I 

The  eariy  history  of  Trim  Caitle  has  not  come  down  to  as.  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  WHIiam  Peppard  soon  after  tlie 
ant  invasion  of  the  English ;  but,  fSdling  into  decay,  it  was  re4«flt 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centuy.  During  the  expedition  of 
Richard  11.  to  Irdand  In  1390,  Trim  Castle,  dien  considered  a  place 
of  the  greatest  strength  witiiin  the  En^di  pale,  received  as  prisoner* 
within  its  walls  the  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Loncasttr. 
tidings  having  reached  the  monarch  of  those  insnrectionary  movements 
of  the  Utter  which  terminated  in  tiie  subversion  of  the  hoiute  uf  Ao- 
Joft,  and  the  elevation  of  the  rival  branch  to  the  crown  of  Kn^nd. 
in  1433,  Mortimer,  Eari  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  who  then  occupied  Trim 
Castle,  died  there  of  the  plague. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  this  place  of  strength  is  acareely  oaestioa- 
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portant  posts,  while  he  advanced  witli  the  main* 
tx)dy  of  the  army  against  Galway*  That  he  was 
not  intoxicated  with  success,  appears  from  the  &^ 
Voiirable  conditions  which  he  granted  to  the '  seve* 
ral  garrisons  that  he  captured.  In  all  cases,  hiB 
allowed  them  to  proceed  to  Limerick  with  their 
arma  and  baggi^e;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Bff> 
naher  preferred  laying  down  their  arms  and  return-' 
ing  home,  he  presented  five  shillings  to  each  soldier^ 
as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their  peaceful 
intentions.  There  was  but  a  mere  appearance  of 
attack  and  defence  at  Galway.  O'Donnell,  who 
oommanded  a  body  of  the  irr^ukr  Irish,  had  l6nc 
once  sold  himself  to  the  British  general.  Loia 
Dillon,  the  governor  of  Gralway,  could  not  depend 
upon  the  garrison.  The  civic  authorities  were  an^ 
xious  to  avoid  the  perils  of  a  siege ;  and  Ginckk 
was  eager  to  terminate  the  war  on  any  terms,  before 
the  arrival  of  French'  auxiliaries  would  enable  his 
opponents  to  try  once  more  their  fortunes  in  the 

ed ;  bot,  dniing  the  trooblons  reizn  of  Charies  I.  it  aeain  acquires  a 
degree  of  ootifx,  from  the  foUowug  ciroiwnHtanre  I'^ln  1641«  it  wa« 
tidcen  Dossession  of  by  the  insargents ;  but  its  fortifications  appear  %o 
htre  fuien  so  mnch  into  decay*  that  the  rainous  ttone-wall  by  wludi 
it  was  atinrounded,  afforded  no  protection  to  its  occaj^ts.  Aceord- 
in^y.  Sir  Charles  Cootej  whose  name  is  so  notorious  in  this  eventftal 
period^  easily  forced  a  passage,  and  retiook  tlie  Castle.  Dnring  tiie 
aSghtf  however,  he  was  silently  attadced  by  afaioat  3000  of  the  enemy. 
The  sentinel  sounded  the  alarm ;  and  Sir  Charles,  who,  on  such  ex- 
peditions, never  went  to  bed,  was  instantly  on  hwsebaclc,  and,  at  the 
head  of  onlv  seventeen  troopers,  charged  on  the  assailants.  They 
were  instantly  thrown  into  confuion  ai^  compelled  to  fly,  ignonuit 
of  the  numbers  by  whom  they  were  at'tacked ;  but  pursuing  them  nn* 
gtiardedly  in  the  dark,  Sir  Charles  received  a  mortal  wound,  whether 
fhmi  his  own  followers  or  the  enemy,  was  never  ascertained.  He 
was  buried  in  Dublin—"  floods  of  Bnglish  tears  "  saith  the  chronicler, 
«  accompanying  him  to  the  grave. " 

In  1047  Trim  Castle  was  strongly  fortified,  and  occupied  by  Colonel 
Fenwick  with  a  regiment  of  foot  and  some  troops  of  horse.  It  was 
besie^  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  by  Creneral  Preston,  bat 
soon  afker  relieved  by  Colonel  Jones.  In  1649,  however.  Lord  Inche- 
crain  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Parliamentarians.  In  1650  the 
Royalists  twld  possession  of  Trim  Castle,  but  were  finally  compelled 
to  surrender  to  Cromwell's  generals,  Hewson,  Reynolds,  and  Sir 
HuNphilas  JoDes^— ^Uor  qf  C!onttad2e'«  Miacdlany, 
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field*    D'Ussoii)  tlie  Frraicli  commander  in  Galmyy 
apd  the  Eng1i«h>  graend  Talmasby  were  botii  op- 
posed to  %eiffD»:fiS  aocoDunodfttkm  ;  the  £)imer,  be« 
omse  'he  hoped  ihat  Louis  woidd  socm  send  the 
pcomised  reinforcements ;  the  htXegf  because  he  had 
hecomie  tainted  with  the  lust   of  forfeiture^   that 
bane  of  England's  eivil  sod  xnilitanr  officers  in  be* 
land*    The  lovers  of  peace  prevailed.    It  was  agreed 
Aat  Galway  should  be  surrendered  on  the  condi« 
tioBS  of  a  '<  ge»e«d  patdpn  of  ,politicd  offences,  the 
continuation  of . the  civic  aathoiities  in  their  respec- 
tiveofficesy  security  of  pvopert^f  aod  estates^  and  per- 
fect >  fieedom  of  irdigious  wor9hip» ";    These  terms 
WAr&  strictly  observed  by  Oin^€^r-^4i  circumstance 
that  wouU  not  be  .recorded  to  his  honour  in  any 
other  hist(xy». but  which  must  be  .mentioned  here  as 
a-  singular  instance  of  good  £iith ;  £ox  on  every  other 
occasion* .  William's  officers  flagrantly  and  shamelesdy 
riolated'artitfliss  of  capitulation. 
VI .  Xjoinckk ^remained  .  soose  timet  .9t  /Qal^ay,  hopmg 
that  the  Irish,  at  Limerick  would  open  negotiations 
for  terminating  the  war*     Ho  knew-  that  the  curse  of 
divided  counsels  was  upon  this  their  last  stron^old; 
and  he  chose  rather  to  trust  to  intrigue,  than  hazard 
the  dangers  of  a  doubtful  siege»    -The  Irish  were 
now  divided  into  two  parties ;  one  anxious  to  submit 
if  favourable  t^ms  could  be  obtained ;  the  other  re- 
lying pn  the  assurances  of  France,,  that  a  fresh  sup** 
ply  of  men  and  munitions*  of  war  should  be  sent,  by 
nAdch  they  might  retrieve  their  former  losses.     The 
inexplicable  deky  of  Louis  at  this  important  cri-, 
sis  daily  weakened  the  ktter  party,  which  would 
indeed  have  been  unable  to  subsist,  if  it  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
gallant  SanfiekL     During  ^ese  discussions,  Tyr- 
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eonnel,  who  still  held  the  empty  title  of  Lord  Lieu- 
teiMmt,  died,  apparency  of  a  broken  heart,  He^  had 
Ibttg  sarvived  all  his  political  importance,  and  was 
harassed  by  the  muttered  reproaches  of  those  who 
blamed  his  original  inactivity  for  all  the  calamities 
which  had  oveitaken  his  cause.  He  was  succeeded 
by  three  Lords-justices,  Fitton,  Nagleand  Plowden, 
idio  were  all  indined  to  submission  ;  but  were  -de^^ 
t^rmined  to  make  no  composition  which  did  not  in«- 
($ode  &e  general  body  of  the  Cal^olicsb 

The  memory  of  William's  failure  at  the  former 
siege  of  Limerick  seems  to  hav«  produced  a  strong 
effect  on  Ginckle's  mind.  He  proceeded  with  a 
i^owness  and  caution  which  almost  savoured  of  timi«> 
dky.  King  William  and  the  Lords-justices  werfe 
now  alarmed  with  the  news  of  the  active  prepara- 
tSons  making  in  France  for  the  relief  of  irehmd,  ilnd 
wtote  to  exhort  Ginckle  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
termination  Notwithstanding  diese  eidKTrtations,  it 
was  not  until  the  ^lh  of  August  that  the  EngUsk 
anny  appeared  before -the  town.  At  the  same  time 
a  fleet  entered  the  Shannon,  and  came  as  far  up  the 
river  as  it  could  venture  with  si^aty. 

The  general  occupied  nearly  the  jsame  ground 
which  the  King  had  maintained  in  the'fermer  si^^ 
but,  with  less  judgment,  he  erected  his  batteries 
against  the  English  town,  whi'di  was  iiaprdgnaible. 
For  several  days  the  cannon  and  mortaA  fired  heavy 
and  incessant  discharges  of  shot  and  shells,  without 
producing  any  decisive  e£Pect.  The  city  indeed  had 
been  several  times  set  on  fire ;  but  the  fiames  had 
been  easily  extinguished,  without  causing  mqch  an- 
noyance to  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Irish  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  had 
emflsnped  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  nTer^  and,  as  ^ 
yOL.  II.  o 
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town  was  only  invested  on  three  sides,  they  suffiared 
no  inconveniences  from  the  si^e.  The  detadied 
operations  on  both  sides  were  of  little  importance. 
Levison,  detached  by  Ginckle,  subdued  part  of  Kerry, 
Sligo ;  and  some  other  towns  submitted  to  Engli^ 
generals  on  the  same  conditions  that  had  been  grant- 
ed to  Galway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapparees 
continued  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  intercept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  English  army.  Finding  that  his  pre- 
sent batteries  were  ineffective,  Gmckle  erected  an- 
other towards. the  river  near  King's  Island.  After  a 
heavy  fire  of  two  or  three  days  a  breach  appealed ; 
but  when  preparations  were  made  for  storming^  it 
was  discovered  that  the  attempt  could  not  be  ha- 
zarded without  risking  the  destruction  of  the  entiie 
army.  The  English  general  was  almost  reduced  to 
desp^ ;  and  issued  orders  for  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Kilmallock,  whither  he  resolved  to  retire^  and 
take  up  his  winter  quarters.  The  offers  of  a  traitor 
named. Clifford  induced  him  to  postpone  his  retreat* 
From  the  very,  beginning  of  the  siege,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  town  could  not  be  taken  while  the 
Clare  side  lay  open  to  the  garrison,  and  enaUed 
them  to  obtain  constant  supplies  of  provision  and 
fresh  recruits.  Ginckle  saw  this  clearly,  but  was  us* 
able  to  discover  any  remedy.  The  passage  of  the  river 
was  by  no  means  easy,  and  a  few  determined  men 
on  the  oppipite  bank  could  easily  render  it  imprac- 
ticable. Tb^i  Irish  camp  contained  a  numerous  and 
gallant  cav^jg^  which  had  never  yet  been  defeated. 
In  order  to  i^H»ck  them  with,  any  hopes  of  success^  a 
large  detadupient  should  be  sent  over ;  and  i^  when 
they  were.sepajmted  from  die  y^eX  the  army,  the  gfliv 
rispn  should  make  a  sally  oik  the  English  cainp, 
GincUe*8  anasy'inust  have  been  inwtrierably  ^ 
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Treadiery  and  suprise  were  necessary  to  his  success, 
aitid  luckily  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  both. 

Hie  English  general  issued  orders  to  dismantle  his 
batteries — an  operation  equally  necessary,  whether  he 
succeeded  or  fioled  in  his  expedition  against  Clare : 
iot  the  guns  were  badly  placed ;  and  should  the  siege 
he  continued,  an  entire  diange  should  be  made 
in  the  disposition  of  his  forces  to  ensure  successjt 
Hiere  was  a  small  island  in  the  Shannon  separated 
irom  the  Clare  side  by  a  fordable  channel,  which 
Oinc^e  saw  was  the  best  place  for  attempting  a  pas- 
sage. .  It  was  guarded  by  General  Clifford  with  four 
re^ments  of  dragoons;  but  this  commander  had 
now  sold  himself  to  the  English,  and  had  promised 
fo  resign  the  pass  without  opposition,  or  even  excit- 
ing aliom.  The  almost  universal  tradition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  is,  that  Colonel  Henry  Luttrel,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Carhampton  family,  was  die  person 
^nko  betrayed  the  passage  of  the  Shannon  to  Ginckle; 
alid  his  name  is  at  this  day  proverbially  used  as  an 
epithet  for  all  that  is  vile  and  infamous ;  but  he  was 
at  the  time  imprisoned  in  Limerick,  on  the  su^i- 
eion  of  some  other  piece  of  treachery.  Ginckle  con- 
tinued his  preparations  for  raising  the  siege,  and  at 
llie  same  time  prepared  a  number  of  pontoons  for 
transporting  his  army  to  the  island.  The  garrison 
of  Limerick,  intoxicated  with  joy,  uttered  loud  shouts 
of  exultation  when  they  saw  the  English  dismount- 
i^  their  guns.  They  were  persuaded  that  th^  siege 
was  about  to  be  raised,  an  event  which  they  justly 
legarded  as  a  full  compensation  for  the  disastrotn 
bi^e  of  AiK[hrim.  On  a  dark  night  Ginckle  laid 
his  bndge  of  boats  without  being  discovered.  Six 
hundred  grenadiers,  with  a  numerous  body  of  horse 
aad  foot,  passed  over  to  the  island  without  being  dis* 
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corered,  and  having  formed  there,  proceeded  to  ford 
over  to  the  main  knd.  A  pieqnet  and  some  Benti- 
•nels  of  Clifford's  detachment,  not  having  shared  in 
their  leader's  treason,  offered  some  resistance ;  btft 
not  being  supported,  were  easily  cat  to  pieees. 
Clifford,  as  haid  been  stipuUted,  rode  off  vnth  his 
troops,  and  did  not  even  warn  the  Irish  army  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  cavalry  camp  was  <com|^ete- 
ly  surprised.  The  greater  piurt  of  the  horses  were 
grazing  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles ;  and  all  who 
have  ever  seen  soldiers,  must  know  ^  the  awkward- 
ness and  insufficiency  of  dismounted  troopers.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  city  camp,  wholly  unused  to  war, 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  frightful  confusion.  They 
rushed  in  crowds  oyer  Thomond  Bridge,  a  long,  nar 
row,  imsightly  edifice,  and  many  were  crushed' to  death 
by  their  companions.  Had  Ginckle  pressed  forwards 
the  war  might  have  been  terminated  on  that  &tal 
evening ;  but  he  dreaded  an  ambuscade,  -and  feared 
'that  the  garrison  might  «ally  out  and  attack  the  camp 
during  his  absence.  Content,  therefore,  with  his  pre- 
sent success,  he  retired  rather  precipitately.  Nor 
were  the  advantages  he  obtained  of  slight  importance. 
The  greater  port  of  the  saddles  and  aceoutrements  of 
the  Irish  cavahy  were  taken  in  the  camp ;  and  thus, 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  forees  which  he  most  dreads 
ed  was  rendered  ineffident. 

The  conduct  of  the  ganrison  in  not  making  a  sally 
during  Ginckle's  absence,  has  been  severely  eensured ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  all  the  circumstanoes 
be  fairly  considered.  The  passage  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  camp,  fully  proved  that  there 
were  traitors  in  their  councils,  and  no  one  knew  how 
&r  the  conspiracy  had  extended. 

Gindde,  wisely  took  this  opportoniftyof  ianuDg  a 
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prodamatibn^  offering' the  Irish  veiy  fiivoarable  temis 
og  peace,  and  j»probating  the  felly  of  those  who  would 
prefer  a  connection  with  Fiance  to  that  with  Britain* 
At  the  same  time  he  secretly  intimated  to  Sarsfield, 
that  King  William  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
his  character,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  his  ser- 
wes  at  ahnost  any  price.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Socsfield  would  hure.pre&ned  an  dble  sovereign  like 
William,  to  such  a  misemUe  bigot  as  James ;  but  he 
eiBtertained  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  and  roman*^ 
tie  spirit,  of  loyalty,  sufficiently  rase  in  all  ages,  but. 
aft  ^is  period  unpamlldsd;  the  offer  was  refiisedl 
QourteoufiLy^  and  the  resistance  continued.  Vacilla- 
tion.  now  reigned  in.  the  English  councils.  Many 
wcse  of  opinion  diat  the  siege  should  be  raised,  and 
Talmash,  with  difficulty,,  pievsiled  on  the  general  to 
ooder  another  attack,  with  the  undeistanding  that  it 
should  be  the  last^  if  not  attended  with  very  decided 
sacoess. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  Ginckle  again  crossed 
the  Shannon  with,  a  mors  numerous  detadiment  than 
before,,  and  attacked  the  Irish  posted  in  front  of 
Thomond  Bridge.  The  British  were  beaten  'back 
in  the  first  attempt,  and  their  cavalry  thrown  into 
concision.  At  the  same  time,  the  in&ntry  was  ex- 
posed to  a  sevene  fire  from  the  walls,  and  from  some 
graveLpits  which.the  Irish  had  lined  with  musketeers. 
The  defeat  of  the  assault  seemed  certain,  when  the 
fate  of  the  da^r  was  dianged  by  the  British  grenar 
diers.  With  heroison  never  surpassed,  they  passed 
throu^  the  fire  of  the  fort%  pierced  the  Irish  co- 
lumns, and  feU  with  all  their  weight  on  the  party 
that,  de&nded  the  bridge.  This  narrow  structure 
was  soon  heaped  with  pOes.  of  dead  above  its  battle- 
ments, forming  a  new.  obstacle  to  the  advice  of  the 
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British.  At  lengdi,  the  French  offieer  wbo  oom^ 
manded  at  Thomond  gate,  ordered  the  dcawbiid^ 
to  be  raised,  and  thus  left  the  Irish  detadnQent  cx« 
posed  to  certain  ruin.  The  greater  part  leaped  into 
the  Shannon,  and  endeavooied  to  swim  to  the  cily* 
Some  succeeded,  but  many  were  downed.  Tkie 
Irish  have  always  insisted  wat  the  drawbridge 
raised  before  it  was  necessary ;  and  this  wanton 
crifice  of  their  friends  completed  their,  alienation 
from  their  allies.  No  satis&ctory  reason  has. em 
been  assigned  for  the  garrison  of  Limerick  not  bar* 
ing  attacked  the  English  camp  while  Gindde  wb 
engaged  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  Had 
they  done  so,  the  English  army  must  have  been  is* 
retrievably  ruined ;  for  the  regiments  left  to  gnanl 
ihe  lines  were  few,  and  miserably  inefficient.  In 
probably  was  not  thought  of  un<il  the  fiivouraUe 
opportunity  was  lost.  Great  as  this  victory  was,  it 
oould  slightly  improve  Ginckle's  real  situation*  lie- 
Irish  had  suffered  a  great  loss  of  men ;  but  dm 
English  were  fiir  from  winning  a  bloodless  trinn^ik; 
ana  there  was  this  difference  between  their  loeae^ 
the  Irish  could  easily  procure  fresh  recmitSi  bnt 
Ginekle  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  obtain  new  xein-. 
£)toements.  i 

The  raising  of  Thomond  drawbridge,  howemy 
did  more  for  Ginclde  than  any  victory  could  efiect. 
It  determined  the  Irish  army  to  seek  peaces  because 
the  soldiers  believed  that  their  brethren  had  been 
needlessly,  sacrificed ;  and  the  manifest  mismanage* 
ment  of  affiurs,  ever  since  the  death  of  St  Ruth,  had 
shaken  their  confidence  in  theircommanders.  Though 
Sarsfield  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he 
was  diecked  and  controlled  by  the  other  eeneiak. 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  acted  in  this  cziaii 
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in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  former  fiime.     He  was 
probably  one  of  those  who  possess  more  valour  to 
execute,  than   skill  to   contrive.     Though  he  had 
hoen  the  most  obstinate  supporter  of  the  war-par- 
ty, he  began  to  waver  when  he  perceived  the  sol- 
diers disincHned  to  its  continuance.     Another  cause 
fer  changing  his  sentiments  was,  probably,  the  not 
unfounded  suspicion,  that  James  would  send  a  gc- 
Beral  by  the  French  fleet  to  supersede  him  in  com- 
SEisnd.     On  the  twenty-third  of  September,  a  reluo^ 
tant  assent  to  a  treaty  was  wrung  &om  Sarsfield  by 
tiie  other  leaders ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  granted,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  settling  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.     A 
ifasssage  was  instantly  despatched  to  the  Lords-jus* 
tices,  and  it  reached  them  just  in  time  to  prevent 
^e  publication  of  a  proclamation,  offering  the  Irish 
Ittadm  terms  of  peace,  as  full  and  as  honourable  as 
tiiey  could  have  expected,  after  a  decisive  victory. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  terms  of  this  suppressed 
proclamation  ;  we  do  know,  that  it  granted  Uie  Ca- 
tholics all  the  privileges  that  they  previously  enjoy- 
ed, and  all  that  they  have  sdnce  demanded.     On  the 
first  of  October,  the  Lords-justices  arrived  in  the 
oamp ;  and,  on  the  third,  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  Chief  Baron 
Rice  and  Sir  Theobald  Butier,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  Irish  party,  were  solemnly  signed  by  the  diffe- 
rent authorities. 

Tins  celebrated  treaty  provided,  that  all  Roman 
Catholics  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U. ;  and  promised,  that 
their  Mi^esties  would  endeavour  to  procure  them 
fur&er  security  in  this  particular,  when  a  parfiament 
ooald  be  omvened.    It  was  engaged,  that  all  the- 
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kJiabitants  of  Limerick,  and  all  those  in  aima  fiv 
ELing  James  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick, 
Give,  Keny,  Cork  or  Mayo,  should  enjoy  their 
estates,  and  pursue  their  callings  and  professions 
freely,  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles. II«;  that  the  Ca* 
tholic  gentry  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and 
ahocdd  be  required  to  take  no  oath  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  And  it  was  agreed,  that  all  officers  and 
soldiers,  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  country  on  these 
conditions,  shouldvbe  conveyed  to  the  Continent  at 
the  expense  of  the  government. 

Two  days  after  ii»  treaty  waa  signed,  the  K?endb 
fleet  arrived  off  the  coast,  bringing  reinforcements 
and  military  stores  more  Uian'  sufficient  to  have  torn- 
ed  the  tide  of  victory.  It  was  manifestly  the  interest 
of  Ginckle  to  have  the  treaty  ratified  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  ^  and  the  Irish  negotiators  are 
blamed  for  having  so  £ur  played  their  enenues'  game, 
as  to  have  allowed  the  ratification  to  be  bucried. 
They  were,  however,  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace.  They  feh,  that  if  the  French  landed,  the 
yutt  must  be  continued ;  and  they  feared,  that  the 
effect  of  victory  would  be  to  make  their  country  a 
province  of  France. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Taknash,  at  the  head  of 
fifve  British  regunents,  occupied  the  Et^lish  town  of 
limerick ;  and,  on  the  feUowing  day,  the  Irish  asmy 
was  paraded  on  the  King's  Island,  in  order  tha(  they 
might  choose  between  the  service  of  England  and 
France.  Ginckle  and  Saisfield  addressed  them  in 
diffisrent  procknations,  the  former  recommending 
WilHam^  the  ktter  Xcouis  as  a  master.  It  was  then 
agreed,  that,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  army 
should  %e  again  paraded,  and  marched  past  a  Sag 
which  had  been  Bxed  at  a  given  point.     Those  ^o 
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dbose  £ngland  w«re  to  file  to  the  left ;  those  who 
psefeired  France  were  to  march  on. 

The  sun,  perhaps^  scarcely  ever  rose  on  a  more 
inteiesting  spectacle  than  was  exhibited  on  Kill's 
Iglatid,  wlien  the  moming  for  the  decision  of  &e 
Iiiflh  soldiery  arrived.  The  men  paraded  at  an  early 
hour ;  the  chaplains  said  mass,  and  preached  each  a 
sermon  at  the  head  of  their  regiments.  The  Catho-> 
lio  Inshops  then  went  through  the  lines^  blessing  the 
tioops  as  they  passed.  They  were  received  with 
military  honours^  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  af- 
fiactionate  devotKHi  which  the  native  Iri^  have  ev^ 
shown  to  their  prelates.  After  this  GeBemoRy»  le^ 
fiMnhments  were  distributed  to  the  troops»  and  a 
mMsage  sent  to  Ginckle  and  the  Lords-justices  tbal 
**  all  was  ready.  "  The  Idah  army,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  reeved  the  British  cortege  with  presented 
asna.  The  Lords-justices  and  the  Generals  rode 
sbn^y  through  their  lines,  and  dedared  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  finer  body  of  men.  A^utant-Ge-> 
neral  Witheis  then  addressed  them  in  an  excellent 
speech,  recommending  the  English  service  in  very 
forcible  terms;  after  which  the  army  broke  into 
column,  and  the  word  **  March*'  was  given. 

The  walls  of  the  town  wece  covered  with  citizens ; 
die  neig^ouring  hills  were  crowded  with  the  pe»« 
aantry  of  Clare  and  Limerick ;  the  deputies  of  threfi 
kings  stood  near  the  flag ;  but,  when  the  deci^v» 
word  was  given,  the  deepest  silence  reigned  through 
the  vast  and  varied  multitude,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  the  heavy  tread  of  the  advancing  baltta- 
Uons.  The  column  was  headed  by  the  Iri^  Guards 
fimrteen  hunted  strong,  a  regiment  that  had  excited 
Ginckle  s  warmest  admiration.  They  marched  past 
the  flag,  and  seven  men  only  ranged  themselvea  oi^ 
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the  side  of  England.  The  next  two  regknents 
the  Ulster  Irish,  and  thej  all  filed  to  the  left, 
eicsmpley  however,  was  not  generally  followed ;  -the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  declared  in  favDur  of 
France.  A  similar  scene  took  place  at  the  camibj^ 
camp ;  and,  out  of  the  whole,  Ginckle  only  obtained 
about  one  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  hundred  fool. 
So  little  pleased  was  he  with  this  result,  that  be  was 
inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Irish  leaders; 
and  the  treaty  would  have  been  hroYsen  almost  as 
soon  as  signed,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Frendi 
fleet,  which  forced  the  English  authorities  to  sop* 
press  their  resentment. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  the  Irish  cavaky  that 
had  diosen  the  service  of  France  passed  throng 
Limerick,  on  their  way  to  Cork  ftom  Clare.     Thm 
gallant  body  had  been  the  daiiing  and  the  pride  of 
the  Lrish  during  this  eventfol  war,  and  their  drnir*- 
tore  was  viewed  with  deep  and  bitter  regret.     The 
citizens  assembled  to  hid  them  a  final  ftvewell ;  but 
their  hearts  died  within  them ;  a  few  finnt  cheers,  as 
fiuntly  answered,  spoke  the  sadness,  as  well  as  the 
depth,  of  their  mutual  aflPection.     Tears  and  bieMp> 
ingsacc^npanied  them  to  the  Water-gate;  and^dien 
the  last  file  had  passed  out,  a  deep  groan  burst  fiom 
the  citizens  of  Limeridc,  who  felt  that  their  national 
hcpe  was  now  destroyed.     The  infentiy  followed  in 
a  few  days ;  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  thinned 
by  desertion,  before  they  reached  the  plaos  of  em- 
barkation.    There  are  no  persons  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  native  soil  as  the  Irish  peasants. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  administraticm  of 
justice  at  the  assizes,  well  know,  that  transportation 
is  more  dreaded  than  hanging,  by  the  criminals  who 
stand  at  an  Irish  bar.    It  is  not  wondeifol^  there- 
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Cmw^  thit  many,  after  the  momentary  excitement  was 
avetf  should  repent  of  their  determination,  and  re- 
solve to  stay  in  the  knd  of  their  aflPections.  The 
^  telnctance  to  embark  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
acoonnts  which  were  receiyed  from  France  of  the  i«- 
o^ption  given  to  the  first  divisions.  Louis  was  en* 
n^|ed  at  the  termination  of  a  war  which  employed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  his  great  enemy ; 
and,  though  his  own  niggardliness  in  sending  snp- 
piies,  and  the  long  delay  of  reinforcements,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  evil,  he  unjustly  vented  his  resent* 
ment  on  those  who  had  voluntarily  chosen  his  ser- 
vice. No  quarters  were  assigned  to  the  troops ;  the 
iSigiinents  were  broken  up,  the  oflBcers  reduced  to 
iofaior  ranks,  and  the  generals  excluded  from  the 
QfHut.  This  disgraceful  treatment  was  not,  however^ 
long  continued.  In  a  few  years,  the  Irish  brigades 
were  deservedly  esteemed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  French  anny. 

.  William,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  signed, 
nemoved  his  foreign  regiments  from  the  country,  but 
not  before  they  had  been  guilty  of  several  fresh  ex^^ 
cesacs.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  given  them,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  plunder  which  they  resigned; 
and  they  departed  amid  the  joint  execrations  of  Car 
tholics  and  Protestants.  In  a  few  days,  the  trail- 
^^Qillily  of  the  country  was  perfectly  restored^ 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
Chuseqneneei  cfthe-  Trwiy  cfLimeriek-^  77i£  Pentd  Law$. 

Th&  treaty  of  Limesick  was  a  kind  of  national-  aiw 
vangementy  in  which  all  parties  resigned  some  of 
their  pretensions,  in  order  to  effect  a  reeonciliBtiGii ; 
and,  as  is  nsual  in  such  cases,  all  parties  felt  dissa- 
tisfied*  The  partisans  of  James*  and  Louis  justlj 
obsenred,  that  ^e  town^was  surrendeied  widiout  die 
slightest  military  necessity,  and  at  a  time  when,  by 
the  delay  of  a  few  days,  the  entire  fortune  of  die  war 
might  have  been  changed.  The  Irish  not  indvded 
in  the  capitulation,  complamed  •  bitteily  that  their 
brethren'  had  left  them  exposed  to  forfeiture,  when, 
by  merely  miJcing  the  demand  from  Ginolde,  all  die 
Insh  eonfiscationa  would  have  been  abandoned;  and^ 
certainly,  the  desertion  of  these  brave  and  imhfl|^ 
men  is  an  indelible  stain  on  the  ^aiacter  of  t^ 
negotiators  at  Limerick.  But  no  party  denounced 
the  treaty  so  violently  as  those  who  had  been  the 
principal  gainers  by  it — ^the  Cromwellians — or,  to 
use  their  own  phrase,  '*  the  Protestant  ascendancy." 
Their  object  had  been,  to  crush  the  Catholics  com- 
pletely, and  to  seize  into  their  own  hands  all  the 
wealth,  power  and  property,  of  Ireland.  Their  rage 
at  a  treaty  which  secured  civil  rights  to  all  the  Ca- 
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iliidies,  and  their  estates  to  a  consftdenble  portion 
of  that  body,  was  indescribable.  They  assailed 
Oinekle's  chanioter  with  the  utmost  viruloice.  In 
▼sin  did  he  represent  to  them,  that,  if  the  treaty  had 
been  delayed,  the  French  fleet  would  have  airived, 
and  their  ruin  eonsummated.  They  would  listen  to 
no  reason^  and  never  forgaTe  the  man  who  rescued 
tiiem  from  destruction.  The  intolenmt  bigotry  of 
this  patty  supplied  them  with  arguments  to  conoeal 
their  avarice.  They  quoted  examples  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  their  &diers  had  done,  and  madly  de- 
manded the  extirpation  of  the  idolatrous  Papists. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  an  anonymous  writer  de- 
scribed the  *^  Protestantism  of  the  Irish  Ascend* 
ancy  "  in  terms  not  less  severe  than  merited,  as  con- 
fiastmg  of  ^'  hatred  of  Popery,  ignorsnce  of  Chris* 
txamty,  and  a  total  absence  of  moral  principle.  ** 
The  history  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  about  Ut 
enter,  will  furnish,  alas  I  too  many  examples  of  the 
troth  of  this  definition. 

The  violent  part  of  the  deigy  led  the  way  in  do* 
nouncing  the  treaty.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  re* 
turn  of  &e  Lords-justices  from  Meath,  they  went  in 
state  to  Christ  Church,  when  Dr  Bopping,  bishop 
of  Meath,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  after  having  de* 
nounoed  the  articles  of  Limeridc  in  no  Teiy  measur* 
noted  terms,  argued,  that  Protestsnts  were  not  bound 
to  keep  M^  with  Papists.  A  doctrine  so  frnrour* 
able  to  their  avarice  and  bigotry  was  eagerlv  adopted 
by  the  zealots  of  "  the  ascendancy;**  but  the  Lords* 
justices  were  not  disposed  to  countenance  such  an 
abominable  principle;  and,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Dr  Moreton,  bishop  of  Kildare,  preached  a  sermon 
-in  reply  to  Dopping,  in  whidi  he  showed  the  obli- 
gation under  wnich  men  were  to  preserve  cootxaeta 
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and  keep  golenm  pioiiii8e&  T^e  Eong  waSr  a  bmd 
of  honour,  and  exerted  himself  as  iar  as  he  would 
be  allowed,  to  preserve  the  privileges  whidihad 
been  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics.  He  was  an  en* 
listened  friend  to  toleration;  and  those  who^  in 
modem  times,  have  made  his  name  the  pass-word 
lor  ferocious  .bigotry,  are  the  worst  libelkra  of  his 
memory.  But  Willuim  was  now  in  a  situation  vKhidi 
prevented  him  from  Meeting  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions.  However,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
gross  infiraction  of  the  treaty  during  his  life ;  and, 
tor  this  act  of  justice  and  sound  poHcy,  he  was  bo* 
noured  with  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Iriah  ascend- 
ancy. 

The  first  manifestation  of  their  anger  was  on  the 
decisions  of  the  ^^  Court  of.  Claims, "  which  asseai- 
bled  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  property  by  the  treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  court  adjudged  about  one^fifih  of 
the  confiscated  lands  to  the  original  proprietors,  and 
several  others  were  given  back  their  estates  by  the 
(Special  &vour  of  the  King.  The  largest  forfeitoie 
was  that  of  the  Earl .  of  Clancar^ ;  and  it  was  a 
doubtful  point  whether  he  was  not  included  in  the 
articles.  William  was  anxious  to  preserve  this  an- 
cient family ;  but  Sir  Richard  Cox,  who  had  aheady 
otoined  some  confiscated  lands,  procured  a  dedans 
tion  from  the  county  of.  Cork  Grand  Jury,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  would  be  '^  pre- 
judicial to  the  Fcote^ant  interest ; "  meaning  there- 
by, that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  these  gentle- 
men to  part  with  his  estates  which  they  had  seized. 
•This  precious  argn^ient  was  deemed  svifficient ;.  and 
-the  extensive  estates,  of  this  nobleman  in  Coric,  Li* 
merick  and  Kerry,  were  finodulendy  sold  by  the 
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eononissioneTS  at  Chichester  House.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Geoige  II.  made  a  similar  effort  in  favour  of 
the'  Earl,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons ;  and  to  shut  out  his  hopes  for  ever  they 
voted,  that  any  lawyer  who  pleaded  in  his  behalf 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  his  country  ! 
. .  The  first  Irish  parliament  held  in  this  reign  oon* 
tained  a  few  Catholic  members,  principally  in  the 
Upper  House ;  but  the  great  majority  was  composed 
of  the  &ction  of  the  violent  Protestants.  *  There 
was  but  little  harmony  between  the  prince  and  par- 
liom^it.  A  very  small  supply  was  voted ;  and  this 
h^  scarcely  been  done,  when  the.  Commons  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  King  respecting  their 
pKtvileges.  Of  the  certified  bills  returned  fi*om  Eng- 
land, according  to  Poyning's  Law,  two  were  Bills 
a£  Supply ;  and  these,  not  having  originated  in  the 
Commons,  were  deemed,  and  indeed  really  were, 
linconstitutionaL  The  Cromwellians,  though  pro- 
fessing the  utmost  devotion  to  the  claims  of  the  Bri- 
tish King  and  Parliament,  have  never  shown  any  re- 
spect for  the  mandates  of  either,  when  they  did  not 
ooincide  with  their  own  interests  and  prejudices. 
Had  William  allowed  them  to  rob  and  murder  the 
Catholics,  they  would  have  permitted  him  to  raise 
money  by  proclamation,  if  he  felt .  so  inclined ;  but 
his  adherence  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick  kindled  in 
their  breasts  the  flame  of  constitutional  liberty.   They 

*  The  English,  parliament  that  met  nineteen  days  aftet  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  set  the  example  of  flagraatiy 
violating  the  articles,  by  passing  an  act,  that  «  all  the  members 
of  ^bB  Irish  l^iislatare  should  take  the  oatii  of  supremacy.  " 
TUa  Acty  though  the  Catholics  submitted  to  it,  was  not  bind- 
ing^in  beland,  until  the  22d  year  of  George  IH.  when  it  waa 
mlie  part  of  the  constitutioa  id  1782* 
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rejected  one  bill^and  paseedthe  other,  wi^  a  cfanse, 
statiogy  that  they  assented  to  it  ODly  on  account  of 
the  emergency  of  the  case ;  and  declaring,  that  ^^  it 
was,  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons, 
to  originate  all  money-bills."  Lord  Sydney  imme- 
diately prorogued  the  pftrliament,  and  reprehended 
them  for  the  little  gratitude  they  had  shown  to  dieir 
great  deliverer ;  but  gratitude,  in  their  vocabulary, 
meant  "  a  lively  sense  of  future  fiivours ;"  and  they 
parted  in  great  indignation. 

(A.  D.  1693.) — Sydney  was  soon  recalled ;  and 
in  his  place  three  Lords-justices  appointed-— Lord 
Capel,  Sir  Cycil  Wyche,  and  Mr  Duncomb.  The 
two  latter  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  observaace 
of  the  articles  of  Limisric^ ;  the  latter  wa&  an  avonr- 
ed  supporter  of  the  "  Froftestant  ascendancy."  His 
principles  were  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  day  not  to  prevaiL  His  colleagQes 
were  removed,  and  ^  Catholics  had  soon  reason  to 
regret  their  easy  credulity  in  laying  down  their  anns 
at  Limerick,  and  trusting  to  the  fiuth  and  honour  of 
England.  The  breaches  of  the  treaty  at  this  time^ 
however,  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  govemuient. 
The  supreme  power  in  Ireland  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  control  its  inferior  officers ;  because  the  &o- 
tion^  from  whidi  ihey  were  chosen,  could  be  able, 
under tthe. forms  cif  law,  to  perpetrate  the  most  iUe- 
gal  acts.  If  the  government  wished  to  check  the 
misconduct  of  a  magistrate,  they  had  no  means  at 
their  disposal  to  effect  their  purpose.  The  SheriiF 
returned  a  Grand  Jury  of  individuals,  who,  if  sol 
.guilty  of  similar  oppressions,  would  gladly  have  im^ 
tated  them  if  they  dai?ed«  Bills  for  the  grossest  atro- 
cities were  ignoted  without  scrapie.  In  &ct,  the  oli- 
garchy, formed  in  an  evil  hour,  had  the  power  of 
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tliecEing^the  govemmenli^  and  oppresdng  the  p^o^e ; 
and  it  scrupled  not  to  insult  and  ill-treat  both. .  The 
Lbrds-justices  issued  a  proclamation  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  their  own  creaturesj  whom  th^y  had  in- 
trusted with  the  local  magistracy.  It  was  a  useless 
effort ;  for  the  administration  was  almost  of  necessity 
eoniided  to  those  who  were,  either  by  principle  or  in-» 
terest,  united  with  the  criminab.  The  Cromwelliansj 
though  an  uneducated  body,  possessed  more  real 
wisdom  than  their  adversaries  are  disposed  to  give 
'  ^ein  credit  for.  They  Watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  parliament,  and  became  loyalists  or  pa* 
tribts,  just  as  opposition  or  subserviency  best  suited 
their'  interests.  The  leaders  of  the  English  Whigs 
had  Used  the  cause  of  Irish  Protestantism  as  a  po- 
pular watchword  in  their  war  against  the  Stuarts  i 
and '  they  could  not  now  venture  directly  to  contra- 
dict their  former  assertions,  by  acknowledging  them 
ta  be  oppressors^  and  thus  vindicating  the  resistance 
of  the  Catholics. 

The  century  of  unmingled  calamity  and  oppres- 
mon  that  followed  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war 
in  Ireland,  has  often  beeii  characterized  as  the  pe- 
riod in  which  "  Ireland  had .  no  history. "  The 
phrase  isrnot  very  intelligible;  for  surely  there  was 
not,'  during  that  period,  a  suspension  of  the  na- 
tion's existence.  It  would-  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that,  during  that  century,  the  records  of  each  Suc- 
ceeding year  contained  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  t)Tanny  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  bitter 
sufferings  in  those  subjected  to  their  sway.  The 
moiistrous  iniquity  of  the  penal  laws,  those  atro>- 
cious  enactments  which  must  for  ever  brand  with 
disgrace  the  memory  of  the  Protestant  legislature  of 
Irekind,  were  by  no  xheans  the  most  grievous  infli6- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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tkm  OB  liie  xm&n  Lrish.  The  aapnaaaoB  df  fht 
loctl  magkltmcy,  the  tyrnmy  of  m  infinior  offieos 
of  govenimenty  ibe  lietftib»  enidty  of  lanAwdsi 
and  the  absolute  denial  of  legal  fedieaa  to  llw  pe»> 
aanliy,  produced  evih  more  extenahre  and  moie  p»- 
manenU  Bad  bws  amy  be  xepeaied ;  bat  *  ajnCe- 
BHitio  perversion  of  jortioe  baa  a  tendency  t6  peipe- 
tBiteitaidfL  Habit  coudmiea  with  mtereat  and  party 
spirit ;  the  most  iSKom^  almost  imeonsciDiialy'W* 
optB  the  practices  of  thoee  by  ulioin  he  is  sturooBd- 
ed ;  and  ahoold  he  attempt  to  re&st,  he  finda  hiaip 
aelf  alone  against  s  host.  On  the  other  hand^  il  is 
difficolt  to  inspire  confidence  in  law  into  ^  bosoms 
of  those  tdio  have  loi^  known  the  law  only  m»  the 
engine  of  tiieir  oppression*  The  fiu^  that  tilefe 
was  a  time  when  justice  was  denied  to  the  Irish  C»* 
tholios^  is  indisputable.  The  feelings  that  the^tnne 
im  not  yet  quite  gone  past,  cannot  be  endkatsd, 
until  many  years  of  stsm  and  striet  impartiality  hftve 
elapsed. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  make  ike  English  goVftn- 
ment  responsible  lor  the  oppressions  of  the  local 
magistracy;  and  it  would  be  stiO  more  unfidr  to 
diarge  any  part  of  their  gmh  on  the  EngHah  peo- 


ple. The  Britidi  mien  had  soaroely  the  power  of 
choice.  The  old  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
had,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  the  cauae  of  their 
rightful  sovereign,  /md  were  of  conme  unMkely  to 
be  trusted  with  power  by  a  government  with  wliidi 
they  had  been  so  li^ly  at  war.  Most  of  them  fee- 
ing that  such  must  be  the  case,  and  unwilling  to  le* 
main  in  their  native  land  stripped  of  their  natural 
influence,  sought  an  honoun^e  refuge  in  £aMga 
service.  The  British  government  was,  therefeve, 
forced  to  infnist  tiie  local  admuiistratioii  to  the  atw 
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4Baloa9M]^--<^i]Mn  wlioae  ossif  ooBnectba  with  Uhi 
kmd  thegr  nilad  w»8  byelenito  hostilUy  to  its  ioW 
bitoDlifif  &U  of  thai  spurious  prid«9  eompounded  of 
igMntwm  ftod  Qonc^  which  ebanotervE^  ujp^taits ; 
Md  wilh  ptflt  sudi  ft  jre»NMiiift  <tf  tho  ewithmaiwn  of 
di^ir  fttfaeiSy  tho  Levelkra^  js  made  them  bitter 
paneentoHip  wi&oiit  being  flucere  bdieveris.  The 
Ssf^iib  [NMi|de  alwajB  v^g^  their  constitulioQ  with 
'Jjist  pride;  and  thej  thoii^ht  that  the  Uemi^gs  of 
focid  |;oven)iDeBt  miiat  be  seenned  to  leveif  countiy 
in  Mfhwh  it  WAS  isataUifihedL  Th^  did  not  feS»Q^ 
dMt  Ae  men  finoe  of  the  eonstitotioa  mfij  be  pun** 
anrved»  asd  yot  moie  eroel  despotism  €»at  Aaa 
Some  witmcflaed  in  the  dajrs  of  Nero.  The  mis» 
%ilie  ma  veiy  natuod;  but  it  wai^  at  tbe  same  ik^ 
•S;g9Qa8  m  mialake  as  was  eyer  made  by  a  nation. 
.:  A  fftet^  deal  of  the  cruaes  and  imiCNrmities  justly 
ihvged  on  the  party  of  <<  the  Mcendaocy, "  m»8t 
be  imibuced  to  the  etroumatanoes  of  ^eir  skuatioB* 
Tlbey  oonstkoted  an  aristoeiacy  formed  by  an  U4- 
pwoedented  aucceasioa  of  aoeidentSv  and  resting  for 
aeoBiity  entiuely  on  external  aid.  They  knew  thst 
ib^  mere  neither  loved  nor  respected^  and  theyna- 
twally  desired  ito  make  themselves  feared.  They 
ielt  also  dul  they  were  despised  for  the  meanness  of 
ibeir  ^origin  by  the  ancient  Irish  gentry ;  and  they, 
of  course,  exerted  thaaflelTes  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ewie  of  persona  whose  nobility  edipsed  their  own 
InmkUe  daias.  With  singular  impudence,  they  de- 
feojuneed  all  JriA  names  as  loulgar  $  and  the  sons  of 
Coomwdl's  £mati(»l  soldiery,  Sie  meanest  and  worst 
part  of  the  parliamentwy  annyt  affected  to  look 
down  en  the  Q's  and  Macs,  descended  from  kings, 
and  ^  over  the  ashes  of  whose  ancestors  minsters  had 
been  builded* "     The  sestrictions  placed  by  England 
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on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  perpetuated 
the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  "  the  ascendaacy ;  ** 
the  love  of  excitement,  so  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  shut  out  from  the  healthAil  indulgence  afford- 
ed by  commercial  speculation,  sought  tor  gratifica- 
tion in  enthusiasm  and  extrayaganoe.  When  ai» 
Irish  House  of  Commons  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
it  naturally  sought  for  employment  in  devising  laws 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery. 

But  though,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  native 
Irish,  the  Cromwellian  aristocracy  was  systematicany 
cruel  and  unjust,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  4hey 
were  men  wholly  destitute  of  virtue.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  edio  the  praise  bestowed  on  the 
heroism  of  the  Spartans,  and  yet  they  treated  the 
helots  more  barbarously  than  the  slaves  of  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity.  The  Spanish  conqueroxs  of 
Peru  murdered  the  Indians  without  mercy,  and 
scrupled  not  to  unite  perfidy  with  murder  in  their 
conduct  to  the  hapless  natives  of  America ;  yet  were 
they  fiill  of  the  high  sentiments  of  Castilian  honour. 
The  slave-owners,  in  the  •very  worst  of  the  Weat-In- 
dia  islands,  are  remarkable  for  commercial  probity ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  CromwelUans  acted  ho- 
nourably and  uprightly  to  all  but  Iri^  Papists,  but 
inserted  a  clause  of  exception  respecting  them  in 
every  one  of  the  commandments. 

Lord  Capel  summoned  a  second  Irish  parliament 
in  1695 ;  but,  instead  of  recommending  a  confir- 
mation of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  the  sp^ch  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  declared,  that  ^^  the  King 
was  intent  upon  a  firm  settlement  of  Ireland  upon  a 
Protestant  interest.  "  The  parliament  at  once  laid 
aside  the  constitutional  jealousies  displayed  by  its 
predecessQr,  and  eagerly  embarked  in  the' scheme 
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.ot  eteUishing  a  Protestant  interest^^  They  appoint- 
ed  a  cdmmittee  to  consider  what  penal  laws  were  al- 
ready in  force  against  the  Catholics,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  them,  as  had  been  promised  by 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  but  in  order  to  add  to  their 
number.  The  principal  penal  laws  then  in  existence 
.were  as  follows : — 

1.  An  act,  subjecting  all  who  upheld  the  juris- 
diction of  the  See  of  Rome,  to  the  penalties  of  a 
premunire  ;  and  ordering  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
be  a  qualification  for  office  of  eyery  kind,  for  holy 
.  orders,  and  for  a  degree  ia  the  University. 

2.^  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer, 
imposing  a  fine  of  a  shilling  on  all  who  should  ab- 
sent themselves  from  places  of  worship  of  the  esta- 
blished church  on  Sundays* 

3.  An  act,  allowing  the  Chancellor  to  name  a 
guardian  to  the  child  of  a  Catholic. 

4;  An  act  to  prevent  Catholics  from  becoming 
private  tutors  in  families,  without  license  from  the 
ordinaries  of  their  several  parishes,  and  taking,  the 
oath  of  supremacy. 

To  these  the  Irish  pariiament  added,  1.  An  act 
to  deprive  Catholics  of  the  means  of  educating  their 
children  at  home  or  abroad,'  and  to  render  them  in- 
capaUe  of  being  guardians  of  their  own  or  any  other 
.person's  chUdr^ ;  2.  An  act  to  disarm  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and,'  3.  Another  to  banish  all  the  Catholic 
priests  and  prelates  Having  thus  flagrantly  vio» 
lated  the  treaty,  they  gravely  brought  in  a  bill  ^^  to 
confirm  the  Articles  of  Limerick. "  Never  was  any 
Li^islature  guilty  of  such  an  atrocious  breach  of 
puUic  faith,  as  was  committed  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
'  ment'  in  this  instance.  The  very  title  of  the  bill 
^pptfODS  evidence  of  its  injustice.    It  is  styled,  ^'  A 
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ffiU  for  the  Confinnalicm  of  Aitieltt  (not  ihe  ar- 
ticles) made  «t  the  surrender  of  Limerick. "  And 
the  preamble  shoiMPS,  that  the  litde  word  the  w«ft  not 
accidentally  omitted.  It  nms  thus: — ^<  Tbtt  ^ 
said  articles,  or  «o  much  of  them  as  may  earuiM 
with  the  safety  and  xxjdfare  of  ytntr  MtHetHf* 
subjects  in  these  kingdoms^  maybe  conftrmea,''  Bet* 
The  parts  that  appeared  to  thece  legidators  incon- 
sistent with  "  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  his  M^es^^ 
subjects,  **  were  the  first  article^  which  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  Catholics  from  aD  disturbunees 
on  account  of  their  religion ;  those  parts  of  the  se- 
cond article  which  confirmed  the  Catholic  gttitij 
of  Limerick,  Clare^  Cork,  Kefty  and  Mayo,  in  ihm 
possesion  of  their  estates,  and  allowed  aD  Cathoiies 
to  exercise  their  trades  and  professions  without  ob- 
struction ;  the  fourth  article,  which  extended  the  be« 
nefit  of  the  peace  to  certain  Irish  offica«  ibtA  •• 
broad;  the  seventh  article,  whieh  allowed  the  Ca^ 
tholic  gentry  to  ride  armed ;  the  ninth  article,  whidi 
provides  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  the  only 
oath  required  from  Catholics;  and  one  or  two  othtts^ 
of  minor  importance.  AD  of  these  are  omitted  in 
Ae  bin  for  **  The  Confirmation  of  Articles  made  act 
the  surrender  of  Limerick. " 

The  Commons  passed  the  bill  without  much  dif^ 
ficulty.  They  had  but  little  eharaeter  to  ]ose,andfln 
visions  of  confiscations  floated  before  llieir  inu^insh 
tions,  they  could  not  discern  the  vahie  dfthat  Sttb* 
The  House  of  Lords,  however^  contained  some  far 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  some  prektes,  who  JSkb 
Moreton,  refused  to  acknowledge  ine  dogmi^  ^  that 
no  fidth  should  be  kept  with  Papists,  "*  as  an  article  of 
theircreed.  The  bill  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  when 
it  was  at  length  carried,  a  protest  8%ned  l^tiarleeir 
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pecosy  of 'whom  sue  were  bishops,  was  entered  on  the 
joiffnals.*  This  atiociousTioUtioti  of  natioiial  fiuth 
WB8  aooQ^  sfter  followed  by  three  new  penal  kws ;  1st, 
An  act  to  prevent  Protestants  from  manrying  with 
Pafvisfes ;  2dy  An  act  to  pievent  Papists  from  bemg 
cdicilors:;  and  d<ii^  An  act  to  prolabit  their  bmg 
lemfdojed  as  gameke^rs ! 

*  This  interestiiig  document  appears  not  to  hare  been  ao- 
iloed  1^  the  Irish  hiBtorians ;  we  have  therefore  inserted  it 


-  <'  W«»  the  Irfirda  Spiritual  and  Tsvponl,  whaia  mamas  «se 
hereafter  suhecribed,  do  dissent  from  ik&  afinjeaaid  TotSi  and 
entor  our  protest  against  the  same,  for  the  reasons  following  : 
Xgt,  Becanse  we  thmk  that  the  title  of  the  bill  doth  not  agree 
-^nA.  the  body  thereof,  the  title  being,  ^  An  Act  for  the  Con- 
fraaatinw  of  AiMes  made  at  the  surrender  of  Limerick;" 
whereas  no  one  of  the  articles  is  therein,  as  we  conceive,  foUy 
confirmed.     2d7jr,  Because  the  said  articles  were  to  be  con- 
firmed in  &vonr  of  them  to  whom  they  were  granted ;  but  the 
eouftrmation  of  them  by  Ibe  bill  is  such,  ^t  it  pats  tiiem  m 
«  Wyrsa  condiliai  than  they  wws  befrre,  as  we  oonoeive.  Sdly, 
Beeaiiae  the  bill  omils  these  material  word*,  **  and  auch  09  Ofe 
uttder  their  protection  in  the  tcud  eounties ; "  which  are,  by 
Iqs  Majesty's  letters-patent,  declared  to  be  part  of  the  second 
attiele;  and  aeYeral  persons  have  been  adjudged  widnn  tlie 
•seiaidaitiGleBoeoidiBg^,  who  will,  if  this  bill  paassth  intp  a 
law,  be  entirely  barred  and  ezduded  from  any  benefit  of  flw 
eaid  second  article,  by  virtue  of  the  afore-mentioned  words ;  so 
that  the  words  omitted  being  so  very  material,  and  confirmed 
%y  his  Biijesty  after  a  solemn  debate  in  eounefi,  as  We  are  in- 
lonaed,  soma  across  veason*  as  we  oonceiv%  might  to  have 
been  asrigned  in  the  bill,,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world  as  to 
tibat  omission,     ^thiy.  Because  several  words  are  inatrted  in 
ithe  bin,  which  are  not  in  the  articles,  and  others  omitted  which 
alter  the  sense  and  mfsning  of  some  part  of  the  artides,  at  We 
coneeive.    bthip.  Because  we  conceive  that  many  P)rotestanta 
nay,  and  will  sufier  by  this  bill*  In  their  just  Tn^ats  and  pre- 
ten^ons,  by  reason  of  their  having  purchased  and  lent  money 
ttpon  the  credit  6i  the  said  articles,  and,  as  we  concrive,  in  se« 
.  vera!  other  respeefes.  '*-^Jb«ma2s»  Souoeo/Ztordtqflr^kmdy 
S^pimher  2\vt,  1697. 
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Though  but  a  small  part  of  ^e  Uaine  <^ 
iniquitous  laws  can  fiurly  be  asaibed  to  King  Wil- 
liidn  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  there  were  vaae 
oth^  events  in  that  reigni  which  ^owed  thai  1^ 
En^ish  were  little  scrupulous  in  committing  acts  of 
national  injustice.  The  spirit  of  commercial  jea- 
lousy, which  has  done  more  injury  to  the  commeiee 
of  England  than  all  other  causes  united,  induced  die 
British  Parliament  to  present  a  joint  address  to  the 
King,  prayiug  that  he  would  discourage  the  woolleci 
mi^nufacture  of  Ireland  I  The  royal  reply  deserves  to 
be  recorded. 

"  My  Lo&ds  and  Gektliksn, 

^  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  diseounge 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  linen  manufacture  there ;  and  to  promote 
the  trade  of  England. "     July  2,  1698. 

-  The  promise  of  encouraging  the  linen  manitfiu»- 
ture  was  not  kept.  Every  attempt  to  establish  it  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  &iled,  principally,  it  must  be 
added,  because  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  prevented  the 
establishment  of  an  equitable  modus  for  the  tithe  of 
flax.  *• 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  William  MolynenZs 
member  for  the  Dublin  University,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Locke,  published  a  book  asserting  the  in- 

•  *  As  a  further  example  of  England^s  spirit  of  ooramenid 
jealousy,  we  may  mention  a  petition  presented  to  the  Bdtidi 
flotise  of  Commons  in  this  reign,  from  Folkstone  in  Kent  and 
Aldborough  in  Snffislk,  complaining,  "  that  the  Irish  of  Water- 
fotd-axid  Wexford  by  catclung  heirings  and  sending  diem  te 
the  Streights,  were  forestalling  and  nuning  the  marketi  of  Ae 
petitioners.  **  This  petition  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  soi- 
ous  consideration  by  the  SoUnui  of  that  day ;  but  what  was  ^ 
result  is  not  known. 
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4ipeiidenQe  of  the  Ii^i  leguktuze.    The  English 
•£Umse  -.  of  Commons  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage.     Thej  resolved  unanimouslj,   '^  that  the 
jkock  published  by  Mr  Molyneux  was  of  dangerous 
siendency  to  the  crown  and  people  of  England,  by 
^nying  the  authority  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
.£Qgland  to  bind  the- kingdom  and  people  of  Irehutdy 
jtaad  the  subordination  and  independence  that  Ire^ 
-Jand  had»  and  ou^t  to  have,  upon  England,  as  be- 
;u^  united  and  annexed  to  the  impenal  crown  of 
•England. "     They  also,  in  a  body,  {uresented  an  ad« 
dress  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him,  "  that  the  laws 
directing  and  restraining  the  Irish  Parliament  should 
jiot  be  evaded ; "  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  pro- 
jnise  of  compliance.     Finally,  they  ordored  the  dbf 
JiQxious  book  to  be  buraed  by  the  common  hang- 
man.    If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  disgrace  of 
William's  Irish  Parliament,  it  would  be  their  tame 
submission  to  this  flagrant  and  wanton  result ;  but 
a  legislature,  already  dishonoured  by  perfidy,  injus- 
tice and  tyranny,  dared  not  to  make  any  efforts  for 
its  own  vindication.     They  were  prepared  to  submit 
to  any  treatment,  provided  that  they  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  ascendancy  over  the  unfortunate  Ca- 
tholics. 

&nall  as  the  confiscations  made  by  William  were, 

they  formed  the  ground  of  a  serious  quarrel  betvreen 

him  and  his  Parliament.     The  King  having  made 

.seventy-six  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  to  his  most 

fidthfid  servants,  those  who  were  disappointed  of 

their  share  of  plunder,  clamoured  loudly  against  this 

exertion  of  the  prerogative.    A  bill  for  the  resump- 

.  tton  of  these  grants  passed  the  Lower  House  with 

little  difficulty,  but  encountered  a  severe  opposition 

'-^in  the  Lords.    It  was,  however,  finally  earned,  and 
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IViUiain  ooiild  not  nfinui  firom  esqneflBuig  his 
tiflfiMtion  when  he  gave  it  the  rc^  assrat.  Tbe 
forfeited  hmds  weie  phuxd  ior  sale  in  the  hoads  of 
trosteeSy  whose  proceedmgB  were  mansed  by  tiiD  moat 
scandalons  oppression  and  venality ;  hot  the  Eng^iah 
Pariiament  rdected  all  petitions  against  their  oon- 
docty  and  decLued  that  all  the  accusations  were  fidae 
and  maUcions.  This  ingenioos  mode  of  aigament, 
in  which  sentence  is  given  on  the  condosiony  after 
refiising  all  considerafion  of  the  premises,  has  been 
fteqoendy  pndised  by  the  EBghah  and  Irkh  Faiiia- 
ments  when  legislating  for  Ireland.  The  forfeited 
hmda  were  valued  at  fifteen  hnndred  thousandpoonds ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  they  prodooed  Utde 
more  than  a  third  of  that  som. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

A«  D.  1701.— DtTRtKO  the  re^  of  Anne,  Eng- 
land attained  to  greater  piosperitj  and  influence  than 
fliie  had  ae^piired  since  the  reign  of  Cromwell ;  but 
Ireland,  by  the  ferocious  acts  of  her  own  legislature^ 
yma  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  almost  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  tyranny  and  suffering.  While 
WuKam  was  ahre,  his  well  known  wish  to  prevent 
further  infiingements  of  the  treaty  of  Limeridc,  pre- 
vented the  fiiction  of  the  ascendancy  from  adding  to 
those  iniquitous  acts,  by  which  they  showed  tneir 
malignant  hatred  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  fears,  that  some  new  crisis  might 
wrest  from  them  the  lands  purchased  by  such  a  long 
course  of  guilt  and  fraud.  The  first  bill,  **  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  Popery, "  was  introduced  in  the 
session  of  1708.  The  toUowing  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  enactments : — The  third  clause  pro- 
vides, that  if  the  son  of  an  estated  Papist,  shall  con- 
form to  the  established  religion,  the  fether  shall  be 
incapacitated  from  selling  or  mortgaging  his  estate, 
or  disposing  of  any  portion  of  it  by  wilL  The  fourth 
dause  prohibits  a  Papist  from  being  the  guardian  of 
his  own  child ;  and  orders,  that  if  at  any  time  die 
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child,  though  ever  so  young,  pretends  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant, it  shall  be  taJcen  from  its  own  fiuber,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  nearest  Protes- 
tant relation.  The  sixth  clause  renders  Papists  in- 
capable of  purchasing  any  manors,  tenements,  here- 
ditaments, or  any  rents  or  profits  arising  out  of  &e 
same,  or  of  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  other  lease 
whatever,  for  any  term  exceeding  thirty-one  years. 
And  with  respect  even  to  such  limited  leases,  it  fm^ 
ther  enacts,  that  if  a  Papist  should  hold  a  £arm  pro- 
ducing a  profit  greater  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  the  rent,  his  right  to  such  should  immediately 
.oedse,  and  pass  ov^r  entirely  to  the'  first  Protestaat 
who  should  discover  the  rate  of  profit.  '  The  se- 
venth clause  prohibits  Papists  from  succeeding  to 
the  properties  or  estates  of  their  Protestant  relations. 
JBy  the  tenth  clause,  the  estate  of  a  Papist,  not  hav- 
ing a  Protestant  heir,  is  ordered  to  be  gavelled,  or 
divided,  in  equal  shares  between  all  his-  childxen. 
.The  sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  clauses  impose  ^ 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  the  sacramental  test,  as  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  for  voting  at  electiona 
The  twenty-third  clause  deprives  the  Catholics  of 
Limerick  and  Galway  of  the  protection  secured  to 
them  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty*  The  tweirty-fifth 
clause  vests  in  her  Majesty  all  advowsons  po^essed 
by  Papists. " 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  reprobate  diis 
.iniquitous  law,  or  rather  this  violation  of  al  law  human 
and  divine.  No  Irish  Protestant  can  peruse  its  enact- 
ments without  a  blush  for  the  shame  thus  brought  on 
)aa  religion,  when  it  was  thus  virtually  declared  that 
the  reformed  system  should  owe  its  strength  and 
security,  not  to  the  purity  of  its  principles,  not'  to 
«^oell^ce  of  its  doctrinesi  hot  to.robbeiy  and.  ^ 
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pmd&D9  to  disseninon  betweoi  &tlier  and  child,'  ta 
MinMilating  one  neighbour  to  seize  the  friiits  of  aiU 
other's  industry,  to  the  desecration  of  a  solemn  sa* 
finament,  by  making  it  a  test  for  office.  How  can 
f|(t  be  surprised  that  the  reformed  religion  is  unpo* 
pulaf  in  Ireland,  when,  by  this  and  similar  laws,  a 
Protestant  legislature  virtually  declared,  that  lio^ 
iestantism  could  not  be  secure  unless  it  entered  into 
alliance  with  Belial,  Mammon,  and  Moloch  ? 

When  this  atrocious  bill  was  introduced,  the  Ca* 
t^olics  asked  leave  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the 
bar.  of  the  House  against  it,  and  obtained  permis* 
sion.  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Mr  Malone,  and  Rice, 
who  had  been  Chief  Baron,  appeared,  and  made  an 
aigumentative,  rather  than  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  justice  and  honour  of  their  hearers.  Butler 
showed  how  gross  was  this  attempt  to  violate  the 
«rtides  of  Limerick.  The  meritorious  conduct  of 
^e  Catholics  since  the  period  of  their  submission, 
he  insisted,  ought  to  save  them  from  such  l)itter 
penalties.  He  pointed  out  how  in&mous  yns.  the 
attempt  to  destroy  aU  confidence  between  parents  and 
children ;  and  he  severely  censured  the  exclusion  of 
Protestant  dissenters  from  officej  by  the  impaction 
of  the  sacramental  test.  His  a^ments,  as  he  seems 
himself  to  have  anticipated,  were  unheeded.  The 
bill  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  declared,  on  receiving  it,  "  that  he 
.would  recommend  it  in  the  most  effisctual  manner, 
and  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  to.  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery ; " — a  promise  which  he  very 
faithfully  performed. 

By  a  strange  concatenation  of  events,  this  law 
moved  p^nal  to  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists.  The 
jEnglish  ministers  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  ne- 
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flotiafcum  wifeh  the  'Ew^exot  of  Gerauny,  fiir  d 
log  from  Um  ft  fiitt  tolenlson  'of  PvolesUntim  in 
Ittt  dominioos ;  andwiosbyiio  nuBiif  wilBngfojpBt 
it  in  his  power  to  retort,  met  he  treated  PhifBrtMHB 
&r  better  than  they  did  Cathdics.  T^  bhoMnad, 
thenfiare,  to  dianiade  the  Iiidi  PadiiBneal  torn 
iHgiDff  ihe  jaeamie;  hot  their  efforts  weve  ?iitv 
The  fiifltion  of  the  aaoendancy  waa  not  to  be  deleN 
red  from  persecuticfi  by  a  regard  frir  feieign  tah 
teataate,  became  their  war  waa  not  ^gainat  dm  teK- 
gion,butthejproDei1^of  tbe  Catholios.  The  IVh^ 
miniiliy  of  Engifmd  was  now  ctwght  by  tta  own 
devices*  They  had  escited  and  asttntained  a  pofNi- 
kr  ebanonragunst  Pcmery  ht  seieml  yeaie,  in  oeiir 
to  atimgthen  their  inmienee ;  and  now,  it  waa  to  he 
isaied,  that,  if  they  acted  jnstty,  they  wodd  thewi- 
aehres  he  driven  from  their  poets  aa  frienda  of  Cii- 
pista.  They  knew,  however,  that  the  Iriah  Bsdn^ 
ment  waa  composed  chiefly  of  diasentei%  aad  Ihm 
fare  inaerted  the  chmse  impoaing  the  aaixaaaDiftal 
lest,  hopmg  that  ^na  would  canae  the  n^ecdan  of 
the  entne  meaaare.  But  the  Rngliwh  minastefs  had 
fanned  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  eonsciemoes  of 
the  Iriflh  friction.  Tliey  sanctioned  ike  dbuae  aU 
BBost  wdthout  debate ;  and,  to  use  the  [dmae  of  one 
of  their  own  writers,  ^^  awaUowed  their  eorapiifla  aad 
ihe  sacEsment  together. '' 

Hionian  nature  revolted  against  this  croel  hm» 
.HiOEe  were  many  magistrates  who  rerased  to  enrt 
themselves  in  its  execution ;  and  pdblic  faeyng 
bcanded,  as  the  worst  of  informers,  those  wlio  be- 
came discoverers  in  order  to  rob  fheur  ne^jhboms. 
The  Irish  Commons  had  therefore  recoorae  to  pub- 
Hahing  resolutions,  almost  every  session,  Mawing 
aupine  magiatrates,  and  praising  infannera.     On  the 
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17&  of  Match  1705,  ihey  voted,  <<  that  all  magia. 
ttates,  and  other  persona  whataoev«c^  who  mgle^ed 
dr  amitlod  to  put  the  penal  laws  into  due  cxeeotiony 
were  betrayers  of  the  hbcrtka  of  the  kingdom. "  in 
JoDA  cf  the  same  year,  they  denounced  such  per- 
BOOS  as  *^  enemies  to  her  Mmesty's  government. " 
And  (hey  alao  resolved,  **  that  the  pioeeeuting  and 
Twfrww'ng  f^gainat  PapiatSy  waa  an  hcmourable  aervioe 
Id  ihe  gofemment. " 

^  .But  even  these  laws  were  not  deemed  auffidbent; 
and  in  1709,  an  aet,  imposu^  aiklitional  aereritiea, 
was  passed,  afanost  withoiii  opposition.  The  fiiat 
dauae  dedace^  that  no  Papbt  shall  be  ci^aUe  of 
hielding  an  annuity  for  life.  The  third  pfovidea, 
that  the  child  of  a  Papist,  on  eonfonning,  shidl  at 
onoe  receive  an  annuity  fiom  his  &ther;  and  that 
the  CluHacelkMr  slufl  compel  the  fether  to  disooTer, 
ii|^  oath,  the  full  value  of  hia  estate  real  and  per^ 
wmd,  and  thereupon  make  an  order  kx  die  siqppoct 
if  fineh  confoimii^  child  or  children,  and  for  secure 
']ng«ooh  a  share  of  the  property,  after  the  fether'a 
dtath,  as  the  court  shall  think  nt.  The  fourteenth 
and  fifteenUi  clauses  secure  jointures  to  Popidi  wives 
who  shall  confeim.  The  sixteenth  prohifaats  a  Papist 
from  teaching,  even  as  assistant  to  a  Protestant  maa- 
tec.  The  eighteenth  gives  a  salary  of  L«dO  per  an* 
num  to  Po^fih  priests  who  shall  conlonn.  The 
Iweolieth  provides  rewards  finr  the  discovery  of  Popish 
MBelates,  priests,  and  teachers,  according  to  the  fol* 
k^n^g  ^vhimsioal  scide. 

Fob  discoverinff  an  ard^ishop,  bishop, 
vicar-goieraj^  or  other  person,  exer- 

.  eising  any  fiveign  ecdesustical  juds* 
Action  •  •  «      L.60    . 
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For  discovering  each  regular'  dergyman,.        "     '  ^ ' 
.   and  each  secular  clergyman,  not  Te->  ~ 

.   gifitered  •  •  •         L«20     0    0* 

For  discoyering  each  Popish  schoolmas* 

ter  <)T  usher  .  .  10     O^    ^ 

•*     .  .      . 

The  twenty-first  clause  empowers  two  jusdees  to 
summon  before  them  any 'Papist  over  eighteen  yeaisr 
of  age,  and  interrogate  nim  when  and  where  he  last 
heard  mass  said,  and  die  names  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent, and  likewise  touching :  the  readence'of  any 
Popish  priest  or  schoc^masterr  ahd  if  he  refuse  to 
give  testimony,  •  8ul]jects  him  to  a  fine  of  L«^130,  or 
miprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

Several  other  penal  laws  were  enacted  at  the  same 
time,  of  which  we  can  oidy  notice  one;  it'exdndes 
Catholics  from  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  firotn  grand 
juries,  and  enacts,  that,  in  trials  upon  any  statute 
£ot  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  the  plaiittiff 
might  chaUenge  a  juror  for  being  a  Papist,  wMcb 
ehidknge  the  judge  was  to  aUow.  The-  effect:  of 
this  law  was  to  make  the  administration  of  justice 
more  than  suspected  of  partiality,  and  almost  to  jus- 
tify the  bitter  sarcasms  that  English  travelTers  have 
'80  fijequently  uttered  against  the  decisions  of  Irish 
juries.  Neither  have  the  baneful  effects  of  this  A^ 
elusive  system  as  yet  wholly  dis^peared. 

The  design  of  the  Protestant  legislators  appears 
to  have  been,  to  drive  all  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
country ;  and,  so  &r  as  the  gentry  were  concerned, 
they  succeeded  tolerably  well.  The  example  of  the 
parliament  was  zealou^y  imitated :  by  the  Insh  cor- 
porations— ^bodies  that  will  not  bear  an  adequate 
description;  they  enacted  by-laws  ercluding  the  Ca- 
tholics from  an  profitable  branches-  of  trade,  and/  in 
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kasny  instaiices,  from  residence  within  the  walls,  of 
the  town*  The  consequence  was,  that  the  mercantile 
Catholics  transferred  their  wealdi  and  intelligence  to 
foreign  countries,  where  they  founded  commercial 
houses,  which,  even  at  this  day,  retain  their  high 
character  and  prosperity. 

The  stt£Pering8  of  the  Catholics  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated hy  the  zeal  of  the  underlings  of  adxninis- 
tnitioi>*— ever  ready,  in  Ireland,  to  manifest  a  zeal 
beyond  the  law.  In  the  year  1708,  there  was  a  re- 
port that  the  young  Pretender  intended  to  invade 
Scotland;  and,  immediately,  forty-one  of  the  Ca- 
tholic nobility  and  gentry  were  arrested,  and  placed 
in  dose  confinement.  The  government,  however, 
had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings and  oidered  the  prisoners  to  be  liberated, 
without  payment  of  fees.  A  more  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  Protestant  timidity  was  exhibited,  by  the 
House  of  Commons  resolving,  that  the  pilgrimages 
of  the  sick  and  infirm  to  St  Jchns  Well,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Mea^  '*  were  ino^wzsistent  vnth  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  I  ^ 

The  &ctions  that  divided  the  English  parliament 
through  the  entire  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  extended 
their  influence  to  Ireland ;  and  the  parties  of  Whig 
«nd  Tory,  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  assailed 
each  other  with  unmeasured  violence.  They  agreed 
only  in  onepoint — ^the  necessity  of  persecuting  the 
Papists.  The  clergymen  of  the  Esti^lished  church, 
and  the  majority  3t  the  Lords,  were  Tories ;  the 
Whigs  were  superior  in  the  Lower  House.  There 
were  some  collisions,  consequently,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  but  as  they  involved  no 
important  prindple,  they  may  be  permitted  to  rest  in 
unhonoured  oblivion.    One  dii^lay  of  party  zeal 
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was  tnaly  ludicrous.  The  pass-word  and  agnil  of 
the  faction  of  the  ascendancy  was,  in  that  age,  as 
well  as  the  present,  the  toast  of  **  The  pioUB,  glori- 
ous, and  immortal  memoiy  of  the  great  and  good 
King  WilliaiB,  who  freed  us  from  Popery,  slavery, 
brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes !  "  to  which  is  nsa- 
ally  added  a  tail:  of  execrations  on  all  who  refuse  to 
join  in  the  pledge^  Browne,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
thought  fit  to  preach  a  sermon  against  this  piece  of 
absurdity,  and  cohsimimated  his  folly  by  printing  it. 
The  Whigs  d^iounced  the  Bishop  as  an  impugner 
of  the  Revolution,  and  added  to  the  o^M}xioi»  toast 
a  clause,  exrpressing  contempt  for  the  Bidiop  in  no 
very  delicate  terms;  and  this  clause  is  fi;«^uently 
given  as  part  of  the  toast  at  the  present  hour. 

Though  the  Irish  parliament  submitted  to  insult 
in  the  case  of  Molyneux,  it  showed,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  a  spirit  of  resistanee  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  English  legislature.  The  Lords  enter- 
ed into  a  resolution  denouncing  those  who  appeeltd 
against  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  Commons  reject- 
ed a  money-bill,  because  it  had  been  altered  by  the 
English  privy  council.  A  more  flagrant  ease  was 
an  act  of  the  EngEsh  parliament  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  schism,  aimed  principally  against  the  Pres- 
byterians, which  was  made  to  include  Ireland;  for  the 
ministry  knew  that  such  a  bill  would  not  pass  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  where  the  dissent«rs  had 
&  great  majority. 

A.  D.  1714.^-^Tbe  aecession  of  Geoi^ge  I.  gave 
the  Whigs  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  but  produced  little 
or  no  ehange  in  the  general  circumataBces  of  the  na- 
tion. There  was  no'  attempt  to  raise  an  insiutec- 
tion  in  &vour  of  the  Pretender,  when  the  rebellion 
broke,  out  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Bn^d* 
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The  Irish  Catholios,  even  though  disposed  to  fevoor 
the  House  of  Stuart,  had  no  looger  aqy  leadere ;  hut 
|hey  had  be«],  long  before  this  time,  cuied  of  their 
attachment  to  that  ^spioable  fiunily.  In  £iet,  they 
*bad  learned  that,  in  Ahe  negotiations  which  Junee 
iiad  carried  on  with  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  m 
England,  he  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  make  xio 
•exertions  in  behalf  of  lus  Irish  adherents.  The  at>- 
taiader  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  for  his  adherenee 
4o  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  had  in  it  something 
of  retributive  justice.  He  had  eagerly  supported 
4he  penal  laws ;  and  now  he  was  to  suror  foifeiture 
jrom  the  parliament,  to  whose  bad  passions  he  had 
'pandered,  for  his  attaehment  to  the  cause  of  a  Ca* 
&€^c  sovereign. 

In  consequence  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  hav* 
iog  resisted  the  right  of  c^peal  to  the  House  of 
•Lords  in  England,  the  English  parliamrat  thouffht 
£t  to  pass  *'  an  act  for  the  better  securing  the  de* 
fttndeney  of  Ireland  on  the  crown  of  England, " 
<«diich  reduced  the  Irish  legislature  to  a  mere  idle 
ttockery.  It  deprived  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  eases  of  appeal ;  and  it  declaresi 
iJlat  &e  Britisll  parliament  *'  has  Adl  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  statutes,  of  sufficient  fotee 
and  validity,  to  bind  the  people  of  the  kii^dom'  of 
Ireland. " 

The  Engli^  pariiam^it  hainng  thus  kindly  reliev- 
ed the  legislature  in  the  sister  island  from  a  great  por- 
tion qf  its  laboufs,  the  Irish  parliament  devoted  its 
ieisfure  to  thepreparatioii  of  new  laws  against  Popery. 
^Several  new  aotswere>introduced  and  passed,  inflicting 
iurther  penalties  and  disqualifications  on  the  Catho<- 
lios,  Qne  of  which  is  stidl  in  force,  viz.  that  which 
wcludes  Papists  £rom  votbg  at  aay  vestvy  hd4  fbr 
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the  purpose  of  levying  or  assessing  money  for  re- 
building or  repairing  parish-churches*. 

These  laws  were  executed  in  the  same,  sanguinary 
and  intolerant  spirit  that  had  originally  dictated  tlieir 
enactment.  Priest-hunting  became  a  &shionabIe  a- 
musement.  Catholic  chapels  were  forcibly  shut  i^ 
The  Catholic  clergy  sent  into  prison,  and  m)m  thence 
hurried  into  exile.  But  one  biH,  whidd  was  pas^ 
by  both  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  ParUamenty  is  quite 
Sufficient  to  show  how  violent  and  shameless  was  the 
Protestuit  bigotry  of  this  disgraceful  period.  It  ac- 
tually contained  a  clause — ^how  can  it  be  mentioned 
without  offence  to  delicacy  ?— a  clause  for  subjecting 
every.  Catholic  ecclesiastic  who  should  come  to  Ire- 
land to  the  penalty  of  castration  I  On  presentii^ 
this  bill  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  both  Houses,  added 
the  remarkable  request,  ^*  That  he  would  recotn- 
ipend  the  same  in  the  most  effectual  maimer  to. his 
Majesty ;"  and  his  Excellency  promised  comidiaiice. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  being  solicited  by  Uardind 
Fleury,  successfully  exerted  himself  to  prevent  even 
an  Indh  statute-book  from  being  sullied  by  such  dis- 
gusting brutality ;  and  the  bill  was  scoi^ed  by  the 
English  privy  counciL  The  X»ord  Lieutenant*  in 
dosing  the  8,ession,  attempted  to  console  the  Pailia- 
ment  for  the  loss  of  their  £ivourite  bilL  He  told 
them  that  "  it  miscarried,  merely  by  dot  being 
brought  into  the  House  before  the  sesaon  was  so  fiir 
advanced."  He  exhorts  them,  in  their  several  sta- 
tions, to  exert  themselves  in  maintaining  the  puUic 
peace,  which,  he  says,  *'  would  be  greatly. promoted, 
by  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  Popish 
priests ;  and  that  he  would  contribute  his  part  to- 
wards the  prevention  of  that  growing  evil,  by  giving 
proper  directions,  that  such,  persons  only  shomd  U 
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put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  steady  adherence  to  the 
F^Otestant  interest." 

'  The  celebrated  Dean  Swift  had  a  principal  share 
in  uniting,  for  a  brief  space,  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  fierce  opposition  to  the  government.  Hit 
fixapier's  Letters  on  the  subject  of  a  patent,  granted 
to  one  Wood,  for  coining  copper  money  for  the  use 
of  Ireland,  joined  'all  ranks  and  parties  in  a  formi- 
dilblei  condition,  to  which  the  administration  was  for- 
ced to  yield ;'  and  the  patent  was  revoked.  Swift 
was  actuated  on  the  occasion  piurely  by  factious  mo- 
tives. He  was  one  of  the  numerous  class  whom  dis- 
if^pomted  ambition  has  converted  into  patriots ;  but 
unquestionably  he  effected  great  good,  not  by  upset- 
ting Wood's  patent,  which  was  really  beneficial  to 
iiu^  cduntry,  but  by  giving  the  Irish  an  example  of 
tumitg^om  party  politics  to  a  national  object.  This 
18  the  only  daim  Ins  shade  had  to  be  invoked,  with 
ihat  of  Molyneux,  'when  Grattan,  in  1782,  for  the. 
fiiist  time  addressed  his  countrymen  as  "  a  firee 
people." 

A.  p.  i727« — On  the  accession  of  George  H.,  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  principal  part 
of  the  clergy,  prepared  a  congratulatory  address^ 
which  they  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
transmission.  This  document,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed, because  it  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  law 
to  acknowledge  that  there  were  any  Papists  in  exist- 
ence. The  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  legal  existence 
was  particularly  offensive  to  Boulter,  the  pri&ate,- 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  Ireland,  and  whose  crosier  was  found  to  be 
a  sceptre  of  iron.  He  had  been  greatly  alarmed  hj. 
the  union  of  parties,  occasioned  by  the  affair  of . 
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Wood's  haiSpeDOBf  sad  by  a  gradually  increani^  cor- 
diality  between  tbe  Protestants  and  the  Cotholks. 
This  he  attributed  to  the  small  shafe  of  the  elecdvie 
innchise  still  tetanied  by  the  latter ;  and  of  this  he 
resolved  that  they  should  be  deprived.  A  faiDy  pro-> 
kibiting  Papists  from  voting  at  eleotionay  was  paasedl 
with  little  opposition  ;  and  thus,  at  one  strc^e,  fi«t« 
abcths  of  the  population  were  disE&ancliised.  Sevc» 
nd  addilaom  were  made  afoont  the  same  time  to  the 
p«Dal  code.  Of  tiiese  the  following  ate  the  moet 
nmnorkabie  enactments.  The  Ca^olios  were  cxp- 
dMled  from  atting  as  barristers,  six-'clerks,  solicitafB,' 
&C.  Banristers  or  solicitors  manrying  Papists  are 
niijected  to  all  the  penalties  and  disquaitfieatiDns  of 
I^ipists.  No  convert  can  act  as  a  justice  of  peace, 
whose  wife  or  ohfldven  continue  Pi^ists.  Bbtsoos 
iMibbed  by  privateers,  during  war  with  a  Popiik 
prince,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  Grrand  Jury  praeest- 
ment ;  and  the  money  be  levied  i^on  the  goods  and 
lands  of  Popish  inhabitants  otnSj ! 
'  A.  D.  1731. — During  the  admimstration  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Dorset,  the  Patriots,  as  the  opposition  party 
ift  the  House  of  Commons  was  named,  became  a  power- 
ftd  body.  The  government,  anxious  to  escnie  fiom 
the  control  of  the  Irish  parliament,  attempted  to  ob» 
tain  a  grant  of  the  supplies  for  twenty-one  yeais; 
but  the  courtiers  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  aas* 
The  gentleman  who  gave  the  casting  vote  was  Mr 
C.  Tottenham  of  New  Ross,  who  had  come  up  fion 
the  country  for  the  purpose.  He  arrived  so  late 
that  he  had  no  time  to  change  his  dress ;  and  he 
hurried  to  the  House  in  his  travelling  costiane. 
T^  wasfconsidered  a  remaricable  breach  <^  etiquette; 
«id,  in  afiunon  to  it,  «  Tottenham  in  boots  I "  be* 
ttan^  a  popular  toast. 
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ThoG^  the  Irish  parikmtet  showed  a  laadable 
seal  to  suqi^ft  the  church  by  penal  laws^  they  <  wen 
by  BO  means  unwillimg  to  rob  it  on  a  fiiYourable  op* 
portunity.  They  pa^ed  several  resolutions  agaiasl 
all  who  should  demand  the  tithe  of  agistment ;  and 
thus  threw  the  burden  of  supporting  me  Protestant 
ministers  from  the  Protestant  landholders  on  the  Ca- 
tholic peasants. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  administamAion  was  re- 
aasikable,  chiefly  for  the  princely  magnificence  and 
tiberality  exhibited  by  his  Ghwce.  He  expended  his 
own  pivate  property  on  works  of  public  utility; 
and  a  wharf,  which  he  erected  in  the. city  of  Dubltn^ 
afcill  bears  his  name. 

A.  D.  1745. — The  dread  of  invasion  induced  the 
English  ministry  to  intrust  the  government  of  Ireland 
te  die  Earl  of  Chestorfidid,  who  had  been  long  in  op*> 
pssition  to  the  court.  By  adopting  conciliatory  mefr> 
sores,  he  preserved  Irel^id  perfectly  tranquil  during 
the  Scottish  rebellion.  He  extended  the  full  pro* 
iection  of  the  laws  to  the  Catholics,  and  discouraged 
those  rumours  of  pretended  plots,  which,  during  all 
ageSf  have  been  so  rife  in  Ireland.  "  All  Connaugfat 
ia  xi^ng,"  cried  a  zealous  loyalist,  rushing  into  his 
Xiordship's  bed^^room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  a£PeGted  ter^ 
l»r»  *'  It  is  past  nine  o'clock,  and  time  for  us  all 
to  rise/'  coolly  replied  Chesterfield,  looking  at  his 
watch*  It  is  painful,  however,  to  add,  &at  twx> 
atrocious  penal  laws  were  enacted  during  his  govern- 
ment;  the  first,  annulling  all  marriages  between 
JFVotestaats  and  Papists,  or  that  were  celel»rated  by 
Popish  priests ;  the  second,  ordering  that  every  Po« 
pish  .priest  who  married  two  Protestants,  or  a  Pro«> 
tastant  and  Papist,  should  be  hanged. 

A.  D.  1747^ — A^  the  departure  of  Chester*- 
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field,  Stone  the  priaiate  became  ihe  bead  of  die  birii 
government*  This  proflkate  prelate  scnipled  not  to 
employ  the  most  detestable  means  to  effect  his  poli- 
tical designs.  His  great  object  was  to  make  go- 
▼emment  independent  of  the  fiictious  oligarehj  ^bat 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  To  procore  paitL> 
sans  in  Parliament,  he  is  said  to  have  gratified  the 
aensual  desires  of  the  young  members  with  the  moH 
unlimited  indijdgence.  His  residence  becaaoe  in&et 
a  tavern  and  a  brotheL  The  oligarchy,  detenmasd 
to  preserve  its  power  over  the  crown  and  the  pec^ite^ 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism  encountered  him  with 
great  virulence.  His  vices  were  exposed  in  sevisial 
severe  satires  ;  and  in  allusion  to  one  cnme,  whidi 
will  not  bear  explanation,  the  toast,  **  May  the  im- 
portation of  Goniffnedes'he  discontinued  in  Ireland  I" 
was  given  at  every  popular  meeting  in  Dublin.  Tlie 
injury  done  by  such  a  prelate  to  the  cause  of  d» 
Protestant  religion  requires  no  comment,  it  is  how- 
ever remarkable,  that  in  none  of  the  attacks  made 
on  him,  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  effects  of  his 
scandalous  life  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  peo» 
pie.' 

The  appeals  of  the  opposition  to  the  nation  awak- 
ened the  attention  of  the  people  to  political  sobgecSs, 
and  soon  called  into  the  field  an  obscure  individial, 
who  quickly  outstripped  the  tardy  march  of  the  aris- 
tocratic patriots.  Charles  Lucas,  an  apodiecaiy, 
having  become  a  member  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  usurpations  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Hli 
views  expanded  as  he  went  on ;  and  he  pubUslied  se- 
veral tracts  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  die 
claims  of  Ireland  to  legislative  independence.  The 
oligarchy  became  ahuined :  they  had  stniggled  &r 
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Aeb  own  pow^ :  but  now  there  was  reason  to  fear 
tStmt  the  nation  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  exer- 
tioBS :  they  therefore  joined  the  government  to  cru^ 
Jjofiaa  as  a  common  enemy.  In  the  October  of  1749, 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  **  that  Charles 
Lncas  was  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  **  and  present- 
ed an  address  to  the  Viceroy,  requesting  *^  that  Lu* 
tt»  should  be  [Mrosecnted  by  the  Attorney- General, 
and  a  reward  ofiered  for  his  apprehension. "  Lucas, 
UoaUe  to  resist  such  a  storm,  vrant  into  temporary 
isaule ;  but  on  his  return,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  fellow-citiaens  in 
paiHament. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  government 
aod  the  party  of  the  oligarchy  denominated  Patriots, 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  latter  contended  for  their 
own  private  interests,  and  not  for  any  national  ad- 
vantage. When  a  bill  had  been  introduced  for  ap- 
plying the  suiplus  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  Viceroy, 
declared,  that  his  Majesty  would  consent  to  the  ar* 
langement,  and  a  clause  expressing  his  consent  was 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  English  council.  On  the 
first  occasion  the. alteration  was  not  resisted;  bat 
when  a  second  bill  was  sent  back,  with  the  obnoxious 
eonsent  added,  it  was  rdected  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. The  dispute  on  this  occasion  was  long  and 
Violent ;  but  finally,  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
was  withdrawn  £rom  the  kingdom  by  virtue  of  a 
king's  letter.  The  public  indignation  against  the 
government  was  alarming.  Stone,  however,  persuad- 
ed the  Viceroy  to  persevere,  and  chaiged  the  oppo- 
tsition  with  bemg  enemies  to  the  King's  government. 
James,  Earl  of  Saldare,  to  counteract  this  insidious 
insinuation,  presented  a  bold  memorial  to  the  King» 
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declaring  the  loyalty  of  himself  aad  his  aseocUtii^ 
aad  coodemiiing  the  conduct  of  Stone  and  Donet 
ia  no  very  measured  terms.  Ultimately^  Dorset  was 
removed  from  the  government.  He  was  forced  to 
esoa^  from  Dublin  under  the  escort  of  his  guards, 
and  a  hired  mdh,  which  one  of  his  official  uaderlings 
had  collected  and  supplied  with  drink. 
.  A«  D»  1755. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  being 
q^|K)inted  Viceroy,  took  the  patriots  into  &vour,  and 
iowid  that,  when  gratified  by  plaoe  and  pension,  they 
were  wilting  to  be  the  most  devoted  servante  of  go- 
Termnent.  The  oligarchy  had  discovered  that  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  revenue  made  the  crown  ioooiir 
Teniently  independent,  and  th^efi>re  resolved  that 
tbeie  ^ould  be  no  surplus  reveaae  for  the  &tiiie. 
They  made  huge  grants  of  money  ostensibly  for  pob- 
lie  woiks,  but  in  reality  for  private  jobs — jobs  so  B^ 
ffmatf  that  the  most  corrupt  would  have  felt  ashainedy 
only  that  such  a  fedling  as  shame  was  uidoiown  to 
the  Irish  parliament.  The  popular  voice  denomi- 
eed  the  former  patriots,  and  they  were  univenatty 
named  "  the  Scrambling  Committee. " 

In  the  autumn  of  1759,  during  the  administratinit 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  small  French  force,  mn 
der  the  command  of  Thurot,  escaped  from  DunkiriCf 
and,  after  many  misadventures,  arrived  at  Carridcfisr- 
gos  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ibllowing  year.  As  the 
fortifications  were  in  rains,  the  town  was  taken  t&a 
Ki  obstinate  defence.  *  But  Thurot  not  receiidiig 
any  reinforcement,  and  learning  that  the  people  in 

*  During  the  conflict  in  theatreeti  of  Camckfiergus,  a  FriibIi 
soldier  obs^ving  a  cliild  who  had  run  playfully  into  the  Btz«etB» 
ainid  the  fire  of  the  contending  parties,  grounded  hta  muakety 
carried  the  infiint  to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  retnming  to  Ida  cam* 
isdas,  xesuniedthe  «»iw»*ftti 
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ifte  ne^bonring  towns  had  taken  up  amu  for  his 
dcBtraction^  retired.  He  was  overtaken  in  hid  re- 
trettt  by  a  British  squadvon,  and  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment* 

'  The  loyalty  <8hown  by  the  Cathc^os  «n  this  oooa* 
sion^  and  the  addresses  breathing  a  devoted  attaeh^ 
ment  to  the  British  govemment  sent  from  varions 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
body^  produced  a  favourable  efieot  on  the  minds  of 
the  nmustera,  idready  ^^osed  to  look  with  favour 
on  this  peraocuted  body,  in  consequence  of  an  able 
disdaimef  of  the  obnosious  docUises  imputed  to 
liieBB,  which  had  been  .previously  published.  It  w«a 
sdriously  «fmte«plated  to  repeal  the  most  eeveie 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  and  to  unite  the  legishK 
tares  of  England  and  Ireland*  The  Henoueable 
John  Ponsonby,  the  Speaker  «f  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  was  among  the  first  of  the  Irish  statesmen 
who  felt  sympathy  in  the  wrcmgs  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  his  Catholic  countrymen ;  aiidy  ever  simoe 
that  period,  the  members  of  the  Ponsonby  hmily  hiMW 
been  amongst  the  most  active  supporters  of  cifU  H- 
beoty  and  lel^fioiis  toleration  in  IreUmd. 

The  news  that  such  measures  were  in  agitatioiiy 
pKiduced  ^  most  violent  commotions  among  the 
hmcT  nudes  of  Rrotestants  in  Dublin.  In  geneial 
it  will  be  found,  that  virulence  against  those  of  an 
opposite  craed  will  be  found  more  fierce  in  the  lower 
ranks  than  among  the  more  respectable  classes  ^ 
SDeicty;  and  esporieDce  proves,  that,  in  Irelaad* 
hatred  of  Popery  is  more  violent  the  lower  we  de- 
mend  in  the  node  of  rank,  wealth  or  intelligence. 
The  fear  of  a  Union  was  a  more  justifiable  cause  of 
tumult,  beca»»e  it  was  manifest  that  the  removal  or 
the  parliament  would  greatly  injure  the  trade  of  the 
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Dublin  ahopkeepers.  The  proceedings  of  the  mob 
were  very  chancteristic  of  the  humour  which  distin*' 
guifihes  ibe  Irish.  They  forced  dieir  way  into  .the 
House  of  Lords,  seated  an  old  woman  on  the  throne^ 
and  got  up  a  mock  debate  on  the  expediency  of  in- 
troducing pipes  and  tobacco,  lliey  forced  tliM  mem'^ 
bers  of  both  Houses  whom  they  met,  to  swear  Hiat 
they  would  never  consent  to  a  Union,  nor  give  a  vote 
against  the  interests  of  Ireland,  lliey  compiled 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bendi  to  admmister 
this  oath  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  circumstance  of  having  the  first  law- 
officer  of  the  crown  duly  sworn  by  one  of  the  King's 
judges.  From  these  ludicrous  scenes  they  proceed- 
ed to  more  violent  acts  of  outrage  ;  they  broke  the 
coaches  of  some  obnoxious  individuals,  andjereeted  a 
gibbet  for  one  very  obnoxious  person,  who  fortunate- 
ly escaped  from  their  hands. 

The  scheme  of  a  Union,  if  at  that  time  serioudy 
meditated,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Geoige  IL, 
and  the  changes  made  in  the  administration  by  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Greoige  IIL  '  In  the  new 
reign,  there  were  but  few  penal  laws ;  and  with  a 
brief  recital  of  their  principal  enactments,  we  shall 
dose  this  long,  and,  to  us,  painfbl  chapter.  In  the 
year  1776,  an  act  was  passed  permitting  magistrBtes 
to  search  iJie  houses  of  Papists  for  arms,  and  to  ex- 
amine on  oath  those  suspected  of  concealment.  Bv 
the  17th  clause,  Papists  refusing  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  or  concealing  diem,  or  remsing  to  discover  on 
oath,  or  neglecting  to  appear  when  summoned  for 
that  purpose,  were  made  liable,  on  conviction,  to  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  such  corporal  punishment  of 
pillory,  or  whipping,  at  the  disoretion  of  the  court. 
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In  ihe  year  1782,  Papists  were  excluded  from 
the  King's  Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  kw  of  William 
IIL,  exduding  them  from  parliament^  was  formally 
enacted.  This  latter  act  attracted  little  notice  at 
the  time,  for  the  Catholies  had  submitted  to  William's 
Kngjifih  act,  and  were  thus  practically,  though  not 
kgflJly,  excluded  from  the  legislature. 
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CHAPTER  XVIU. 
The  JSffecta  of  the  Penal  Laws. 

The  grants  of  extensive  forfeitures  to  several  English 
proprietors  was  the  first  great  cause  of  absenteeism, 
which  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
misery  in  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  say  that 
evil  has  not  resulted  from  this  system ;  but  it  is  just 
as  absurd  to  suppose,  thai  compulsory  resid^ilie 
would  be  a  remedy.  The  mere  &ct  of  the  landlood 
living  in  Ireland  or  England,  would  make  little  dif- 
ference, if  the  Irish  still  continued  to  export  their 
raw  produce,  and  import  all  manu&ctured  articles ; 
for  there  would  be  still  the  same  impediment  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  anc(  the  exercise  of  collec- 
tive  industry.  Absenteeism  is  a  part,  and  by  no 
means  the  worst  part,  of  a  destructive  system  of  land- 
letting,  which  arose  from  the  joint  operation  of  for- 
feitures and  the  penal  laws.  A  great  portion  of 
Irish  lands  is  held  on  leases  of  lives,  renewable  for 
ever,  or  on  leases  of  extraordinary  duration.  These 
tenures  arose  from  the  uncertainty  of  property.  The 
persons  to  whom  estates  were  granted,  eagerly  em- 
braced any  offer  made  to  them  by  persons  residii^ 
on  or  near  the  lands.  Many  of  them  were  English 
proprietors,   and  never  intended  to  visit  Ireland. 
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Others  had  learned  to  dread  the  peasantry,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  towns.  Both  classes  were  glad 
to  get  a  certain  rent,  however  disproportioned,  iiAien 
they  considered  the  uncertainty  of  their  possessioBS. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  regular  subordination  of 
landlords,  sometimes  six  or  seven,  existed  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  actual  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Thus,  the  non-productive  classes  were  disproportion- 
ately increased  ;  ^  eac^  of  them  was,  wholly  or  part- 
ly,  supported  by  his  profit-rent ;  and  as  the  weight  of 
maintaining  all  fell  upon  the  {H*oducers,  they  derived 
no  advantage  firom  their  labours  beyond  a  sufficien-* 
cy  to  protract  a  miserable  existence.  The  numerous 
class  of  what  was  usually  called  **  poor  gentlemen  j  " 
now  &st  disappearing,  became  a  greater  curse  to  the 
country,  than  abs^iteeism  ever  has  been,  or  could  be 
*~men  whose  property  ranged  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  who  chose  to  live  on  that  sum  in 
idleness,  deeming  trade,  commerce,  and  honour- 
able industry,  a  degradation.  The  support  of  these 
gentlemen  being  derived  from  some  lease,  or  share 
in  a  lease,  of  course  fell  upon  the  peasant,  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  country, 
therefere,  became,  and  continued  wretched;  because 
the  labourers  had  to  provide  for  a  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned number  of  consumers. , 

Forfeitures  placed  the  greater  part,  indeed  almost 
tlie  whole,  of  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tants ;  and  the  penal  laws  continued  them  in  exdu- 
sive  possession.  Having  already  described  the  Crom- 
welliane  and  their  descendants,  who  cdnstituted  the 
great  mass  of  Irish  proprietors,  it  is  needless  to  show 
how  unfit  such  men  were  to  be  trusted  with  the  des- 
tinies of  a  country.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  evi- 
dfflce  of  an  impartial  witness^  common  sense  would 
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kad  us  to  condude,  that  these  men  ^vould,  ianliie 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  exhibit  die  sameDB- 
principled  tyranny  and  injustice  which  their  fepte- 
sentatives  had  displayed  in  parliament.  Men  who, 
as  legislators,  had  unscrupulously  violated  a  sol^Utt 
treaty,  and  enacted  persecuting  laws  sanctioning  rob* 
bery  and  crime,  could  not  have  been  kind  landlords, 
nor  equitable  justices  of  the  peace.  We  are  not, 
however,  left  to  mere  reasoning,  to  discover  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  landlords  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  That  celebrated  agriculturist,  Mr  Ar- 
thur Young,  has  recorded  what  he  witnessed  during 
his  tour  in  Ireland,  with  all  the  indignation  which 
an  English  gentleman  feels  at  witnessing  tyranny  and 
oppression.  His  picture  is  not  overchaiged,  as  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  many  who  can  remem- 
ber some  remnants  of  the  system  which  he  saw,  in 
its  full  bloom  of  perfection.  He  says,  *^  The  land* 
lord  of  an  Irish  estate,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience,  in 
whatever  concerns  the  poor,  to  no  law  but  his  wifl. 
A  long  series  of  oppressions,  aided  by  many  veiy 
ill-judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords  into  the  ha- 
bit of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their  vas* 
sals  into  that  of  an  honest  unlimited  submissioD. 
Speaking  a  language  that  is  despised — ^professing  a 
rcJ^on  that  is  abhorred — and  being  disarmed,  the 
poor  find  themselves  slaves  in  a  land  of  written  li- 
berty. Nai/,  I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  being  made  free  mthj  mthout  any 
apprehension  Jrom  the  justice  of  a  jury*  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  fion 
tha  most  illiberal  class  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poof 
man  lodges  a  complaint  against  a  gentleman,  or  any 


§^aul  %}M  diOQses  to  oiU  it«elf  »  midenuiQf  ,9»i 
die  juflfeice  issues  out  a  cummons  for  nis  appwEanocb 
U'is  a  fixed  ofienoe,  and  he  will  infallibly  be  caUed 
md*  .The  peasants  hnow  their  situadon  .too  well  to 
tfaiak  of  it.  They  can  han^e  no  defence,  but  by. 
meaps  -oi,  protection  £rom  oikb  gendemwi  l^ainst  ani- 
ortieTft  who  psobably  |«oteei8  his  vassal  a»  the  Wiould 
thfi  sho^  he  intinds  jto  eat." 

13ie  Irish  hnJBosds  bad  professed  an  ^eacnest  de- 
m»  to  fiunoMmd  theiuselvies  with  a  Brotesftant  Air 
Bintiy^  b«t  they  soon  £»und  that  this  would^  i^ 
oonsialent  with  what  ihey  deemed  ^ir  jntereata» 
Xbe  i^rotefltiwis  would  not  pay  tbie  <exti»v(|gaQt  4Pe^l$ 
deoianM  by  the  landlords,  W  w^fe  -of  cojuse  so? 
jS!K^i  They  emigrstod  in  thousands  to  North  A- 
maiioa^  aod  fuisiished  the  "States  with  a.body  of  da- 
lern)iiMid<addMiy,  jit  the«(ioineot  ^y  wieve  aboptrto 
aomsieisce  their  isontest  wii^  Giymt:  Bidtain. 

Hoi  was  tbistbe  only  cause  of  the'dis^pea^Mie^ 
of  PjQitestaQtiaiii  Mnong  'the  Jower  panics.  The  in«* 
effioiaDoyy  thoJWgKgeiMe,  «nd,  'm  many  oases,,  tba 
imonUtyof  theetttdi^edj^^  at  this  ui^ 

bpi^  period  pesfeadyaeandalQUSo  Their  au^e^ 
iiwa  to^diuiinidt  theif  (»QgMgMtij0ips,  and  luidce  their 
pariiAes  perfect  sinecures.,  To  the-  lower  .faciks  pf 
ibeir  Aodb  ibey  weie  utier  sti«ng4y%  sod  would  have 
lookod/upon  any^ilteiigit  to  forpe  int^vcouvse  as  i»« 
paxdomUe  isoneitinoow*  The  giseat  defect  in  the 
ail88|itiiliQn.(0t  ttUe  diurch  of  Epglai^  i^,  that  it 
IO«kea>iio\pB>iri8i0«  jor  the  instruclion  of  the  po$)tr 
and  i^Qomut^  .  Xbe  sublime  service,  and  simple  bijiib 
loudimig  alofU0nee.of  ithe tUturgy,  Jloses  mueh  of.iti^ 
eflSMiiby  oonslaQtin^atition;  but  when  road  careless* 
fy»  in.dio  slyk  idf  a  flchodi«boy  :hurTviog  over  a  dis« 
^S»wiA»,ialjli^  its  jei&ae|[  is  whcdly  W*    The  mz 

VOi»  II.  R 
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mons  are  by  no  means  an  adequate  substitute  fer  the 
instruction  that  should  be  conveyed  by  personal  com- 
rounication :  a  well-written  essay,  in  elegant  and 
dassical  language,  read  from  the  pulpit,  is  really  a 
very  inefficient  means  of  conveying  religious  know- 
ledge to  the  illit^mte  and  uninstructed.  Irish  Pro- 
testants have  frequently  boasted,  that  theirs  is  the  re- 
ligion of  gentlemen— can  they  forget  that  such  is  not 
the  boast  of  Christianity  ?  A  higher  merit  than  the 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  Uind,  heal^  to  the  sick, 
or  even  life  to  the  dead,  was,  tW  ^*  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  The  church  of  Rome^  mth 
more  wisdom,  insists  on  a  personal  intercourse  be- 
tween the  priest  and  his  flock,  by  the  institotiea  of 
confession.  That  this  is  liable  to  abuse,  nay,  that, 
it  has  frequently  been  abused,  is  incontrovertible ; 
but  equally  certain  is  it,  that  confession  has  been  the 
source  of  many  and  great  benefits.  The  first  ie« 
formers  felt  th» ;  and,  in  the  rubric^  required  some 
such  intercourse  between  the  minister  and  the  oob- 
gregation,  as  a  preparation  lor  receiving  the  saceap 
ment ;  but  if  ever  practised  in  the  reformed  church, 
it  soon  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the  l^al  deseosaticm  of 
the  sacrament,  by  making  it  a  polit^  test,  readond 
the  revival  of  it  inmossible.. 

Anodier  cause  tar  the  decay  of  Ptotestomiism,  was 
the  want  of  service  in  the  liish  language.  Whedier 
the  liturgy,  in  their  own  beloved  tongue,  would  have 
reconciled  the  Irish  to  a  rdtigion,  known  to  Uiem 
only  as  the  gneat  source  of  tfaea:  natiional  wA^wm^wi, 
may  perhaps  be  doubtful ;  but  the  es^erimeDt  was 
never  tried,  and  the  Irish  chiscb  ooidd  not  disoon 
the  ludicrous  inconsistency  of  pleaching  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  for  keeping  the  service  of  the  mass 
in  an  unknown  t<mgae^  mile  it  itsdf  iaflided  peaal* 
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titti  on  imliionsy  for  not  attending  sorvioe  in  a  lan- 
gaage  almost  equally  unknown. 

-  Persecution  drew  still  doeer  the  ties  that  united 
the  priests  to  the  people.  Both  were  cruelly  op- 
pressed by  the  *^  Protestant  ascendancy,"  and  mutual 
fldfering  has  ever  be^  a  source  of  firm  friendship. 
The  poor  Protestant  felt  sens3>ly  the  difference  be- 
tmt&k  a  pastor^  who  scarcely  deigned  to  recognise  his 
esistence,  and  one  who  would  be  his  comforter,  his 
aid^dser,  hi&  guide,  and  his  friend.  Such  a  spectacle 
daily  before  his  eyes,  was  a  more  powerful  argument 
than  the  most  laborious  treatise  on  the  differences 
between  the  diurches.  Reason  might  show,  that  the 
opinioDsbf  the  Protestant  rector  were  the  better; 
hilt  reason  and  feeling  united  to  prove  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholic,  priest  was  more  in  accordance 
irith  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  i^osdes..  So  power&l,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of 
1^  contrast,  that  but  for  the  labours  of  the  Metho- 
dists and  other  dissenttts,  whose  preachers  mixed 
wi^  the  peo{^e,  ^re  would  now  be  scarcely  a  single 
IVotestant  among  the  lower  ranks  in  Ireland. 

But  with  whatever  other  negligences  the  chiut^h  of 
lirdflnd  may  be  charged,  carelessness  in  the  exaction  of 
tithes  is  assuredly  not  among  the  number.  Thrown,  by 
the  law,  on  the  miserable  tiUers  of  die  soil  for  su{^rt, 
the  majority  of  the  dergy  employed  a  class  of  men, 
called  Tithe-proctors,  to  collect  their  revenues ;  and 
never  was  there  a  greater  scourge  inflicted  on  an  un- 
fortunate country.  Their  exactions,  their  cruelties, 
their  oppressions,  would  furnish  materials  for  vo- 
lumes $  and  would  even  then  convey  but  a  faint  image 
of  the  intolemble  misery  they  occasioned.  The  Irish 
kiw  of  tithe  was  frir  more  severe  than  the  English— 
itanned  the.  parson  .^dth  greater  powers.-«-it  took 
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^hnn  :the  hrHwi  every  means  <af  'defiBiioe  ^g*»«i#  die^ 
gal  overcharges.  If  ibe  Iridi  deigy  and  theiripnxt- 
tors  had  been  angels,  ihey  -mosf  have  beeB.eoRVfited 
•by  the  system ;  but  lliey.ivere  not  e^ien  -die  best  of 
men ;  and  they  used  their  tsemendous  power  in  its 
ioHest  ifiztent.  If  any  .thing  finiher  was  lequirad  i/o 
alienate  the  hearts  of  iiie  Insh  peasantry  "bom  tfiB 
arefonned  rciigiony  it  <«as  to  be  fixmd  in-tiieexactkins 
of  the  tithe-mongess ;  Ibr  >hov  gouU- the -cottier  lfive» 
-or  even  respect,  padlors  yvhd  seised  lhe  frnits  of  Jhs 
industry,  .and  snatdied  the  hist'  mofsd  dhnn  lioe 
moulhs  of  his  starvii^&mily? 

The  oppressions  of  the  Jan&rds  and  lAe  ftMie- 
mongers  produced  tiieir  'natoxal  effecL  llie 
eant^  driven  to  despauv  broke  out  in  agrarian  ii 
lections,  which  soon  became  formidable.  The  Pro* 
iestant  laboivers  of  the  north  todk  the  title  ^Hearts 
of  Oak ; "  those  of  the  south,  -fiom  wearing  ttheir 
durts  outside  their  :dothes,  ^wnre'  denomiBated 
*^  Whiteboys. "  They  connnitted  the  most  alatm- 
ing  outrages,  and  inflated  ihe  moist  revesting  cnxd- 
ties,  on  all  whom  they  deemed  the  authors  of  dieir 
wrongs.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Iidand  ignozant 
of  the  cause  of  these  Ssturbanoes ;  but  Abr  miecs 
of  the  land  weie.Beiflier  wiHing  to  aoknoide^ 
their  tyranny,  nor  inclined  to  cease  hem  their  Tapi»> 
city.  They  adopted  the  usual  fivrounte  remedy  of 
Iruh  legiriators,  and  passed  a  sanguinary  code  of 
laws,  to  which  no  coimtiy  in  Europe  can  Amnali  a 
pacaUeL 

**  The  Whiteboys, "  sffp  Mr  Young,  ^  being 
labouring  Catholics,  met  with  afi^those  c^ressioBs 
I  have  described,  and  would  probabfy  have  continn- 
ed  in  foU  snbmiasion,  had  not  vei^  severe  treatment 
iniespeot  of ■  tithes,  uq^ted  withjigx^at  ^peenialive 
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vkt  of  rente,  about  the  same  tisie,  blown  tip  the 
flmie  o£  resiBtaBice*  The  atiocioua  acte  they  weie 
giB^'  of,  made  them,  the  sniajeet  of  general  indigna*' 
Mb.  Acts  were  passed  fot  their  punishment^  which 
•eemed  calculated  fer  the  meridian  of  Barilkuy.  Tldt 
moee  to*  such  a  height^  that^.  by  one,  they  were  to  be 
Inured  uader  cncumsCancea  without  die  coinmoii 
ibnnalitie»  of  a.  tiial^  whach^  though  repealed  in  the 
MfewsBg  session,  marks*  the  spirit  of  punishment; 
^ehiio  odiess  yet  remain  the  law  of  the  liuid>  tliat 
would,*  if  exeeuted,  tend  mooe  to  raise  than  quell  an 
infiDrrection. " 

.  The  old  cry  of.  a.  Popish. plot  was  raised;,  and  the 
enelty  of  fear  induced  die  leaders  of  the  ascendancy 
fi»  eommit  new  ant&  o£tyraimy,  and  several  fell  victims 
to  the  ibrans  of  law,  under  ctrcumstaaeea  of  vei^  doubtr 
fbl  guilt.  Many  more  would  have  met  a  similar  fiite, 
Imlfarthe  exertzona  ofthe  Judgesy  and  especially  Sir 
Bdw«rd.  Astony  Chief-Justice  of  die  Common^  Flea& 
He- was  nobly  vcmaded^  On  his  oetum  from  a  special 
oemmiesioa  at  Clonrmell^  he  feund  the  roads  Hoed  by 
ittokitudeB  of  bodi  sexes,  die  friends,  and  relatives  <^ 
^ose-whom^  be  had  rescued  from  dbstmiotion^  in*- 
■vaidiig  the  Uessiogs  of  heaven;  on  hia  headv  ibr  hie 
is^avtiali^  in -the  administration  of  justice-Hi  bleso- 
cing^  of  whsdi  its  rarity  bad  tao^it  l^m  the:  value. 

.  Tbeee  was,  however^  one  vistbii,  whose  fete  do- 
oerves  to  be  seoosdedy  not  merely  as  an  illustistion 
of  the- temper  of  the  dmesr  but  a&  an  e^cample  of  die 
xockless  fiuy  with  winch,  the  Irish  aristooracy  then, 
.and  since^  used  to  hunt  dowav  an  obnoxious  indivi- 
ixiaL  Niehelas  l^ieehy,  die  parish-priest  of  Ckog- 
been,  was  a  nan  of  strong,  ^nevouft  feeling,  imd 
jMI  of  a  noble  sympatby  fev  the  injured  and  x^ppvesa- 
sentiin«i^  wbi^vtaa  long  deetne^  treamaaUe 
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in  Ireknd.  He  had  given  unpardonable  offiftbceio 
the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  resisting  their 
oppression  of  their  tenantry,  and  denouncing  nuigis- 
tenal  tyranny.  He  had  nequendy  shidded  pene^ 
cated  .victims,  and  relieved  those  whom  **  the  little 
^nrants  of  the  fields  "  had  reduced  to  misery ;  but 
his  character  of  "  village  Hampden  '*  was  fiifl  «f 
danger,  even  greater  than  that  of  his  prototype  ;  for 
in  England,  at  the  worst  of  times,  there  was  some 
chance  of  obtaining  jiistice.  During  the  distnibanoes 
in  the  south,  he  had  firequendy  been  tried  fi>r  "  acting 
as  a  Popish  priest** — an  offence  then  punished  with 
transportation ;  but  evidence  sufficient  for  his  con- 
viction could  not  be  obtained.  A  complaint  was 
Jiesst  made  to  government,  that  he  had  procured 
money  from  France  to  pay  the  Whiteboys,  and  to 
enlist  them  in  the  service  of  the  Ftetender.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  ihree  hun- 
dred pounds  for  Sheehy's  apprehension.  On  hearii^ 
of  this,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
offering  to  surrender,  pronded  that  he  should  not 
be  tried  at  Clonmel,  wnere  his  enemies  would  eddfy 
be  able  to  pack  a  juiy.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  he 
was  Inrought  to  trial  m  Dublin,  and,  after  a  -laboii- 
ous  investigation  of  fourteen  hours,  was -honourably 
acquitted.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  a 
vagrant  boy,  a  common  prostitute,  and  an  impeach- 
ed thiei^  taken  from  CUnimel  jail,  and  bribed'to  ff^ 
tesdmony,  by  promises  of  pardon  and  reward. 

His  acquittal  only  stimulated  the  malice  of  Ins 
enemies.  A  report  was  circulated  that  a  Whileboy, 
named  Bridge,  had  been  murdered  by  his  associates^ 
to  prevent  his  giving  information  ;  and  Shediy  was 
anested  as  a  participator  in  the  crime.  He  had 
rteon  to  dread  a  Clonmel  jury.    On  the  very 
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mdmoe  tbat  had  been  rejected  in  Dublin^  he  was 
fMmd  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quar* 
tared*  The  most  essential  part  of  the  evidence,  we 
should  naturally  suppose,  would  be  the  proof  of 
Bndge's  death ;  but  no  such  thing  was  attempted. 
In  &ct,  it  was  sworn,  by  two  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses, that  he  had  left  the  country  ;  .and  it  is  noto- 
rioBs,  that  he  was  known  to  be  alive  several  years 
after.  During  the  trial,  the  Action  that  conducted 
the  prosecution  formed  a  guard  round  the  court, 
^eluding  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  and  grossly  insult- 
ing all  ySio  dared  to  speak  in  his  &vour.  So  £su*  was 
the  system  of  terror  carried,  that  his  attorney  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  was  forced  to  fly  by  night 
to  Dublin. 

The  pretended  murder  of  Bridge  was  made  the 
pretext  for  the  judicial  murder  of  some  other  indi- 
viduals obnoxious  to  the  aristocracy  of  Tipperary ; 
but  the  effect  produced  by  the  dying  declarations  of 
these  unhappy  men,  caused  such  a  strong  sensation 
of.  horror,  that  the  persecutors  were  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  their  career. 

The  state  of  morals,  during  this  unhappy  j;ime, 
.was  deplorable;  the  habits  of  we  gentry  were  coarse 
and  brutal ;  the  peasant  learned  all  the  nces  of  the 
slave.  The  few  Catholics  who  pretended  to  con- 
form, neither  were,  nor  affected  to  be,  influenced  by 
religious  principle.  A  certificate  of  having  received 
the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England  was  all  that 
the  law  required  to  secure  their  property ;  and  tra- 
dition records  many  instances  of  homble  profanation 
that  took  place  when  the  test  was  administered  to 
these  insmcere  converts.  But  there  were  also  some 
noble  examples  of  virtue,,  which  it  is  much  more 
yleaiSttag  to  contemplate.    Many  Catholics  made  fioti- 
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timi*  canvefftoces  of  tbdi  estate*  to  PfctntaHiinN; 
mti  these  treie  very  few  iutances  of  the  Tniotion'Qf 
lluseoMfidence.  A  poor  Ptotettant  bariber  hddlhe 
title-deeds  of  att  the  C«thd&y  estates  in  s  spntfacBi 
iKmnty*  He  would  tuxcftt  horn  dwrn  nekfaer  preseBt 
nor  lewBidy  but  supported  himadi  by  tiie  laboar  cf 
}m  0mk  hands.  Hia  only  reeompeaBe  was  the  tea* 
tonony  of  fai»owii-  ooaacieaee,  aad  the*  gntitadeof 
likMe  whose  estatea  he  icseued  ham  the  aapacity  of 
die  diseovereis  ^«-<B«rt  what  flH0i»  noble  seeonqpease 
ettuid*  he  hare  cibtidiied  ? 

•  The  seats  in  thto-  IriaL  Pariiamaat  wne  at  lUs 
lime  held  fer  lile^  except  at  the  demise  e^-  the 
Grown,  or  whe&  ^  ILiiig^  leased  tet  order  a  diaas* 
lution.  The  people  had  consequently  Ktdbe  .oontral 
«K(rer  their  lepresentaturea;  aaMbi^tfavingeeooimoon- 
ttivances  Bsed  to  eioae  the  eoipoiatioDSy-  the:  Irah 
House  ci  Connaeos  becaiaea  memt aaodceiy  ci  xe* 
pr^entation^  The  Englisfe  iwadea  wiil  seaiceif  ore*> 
dit  the  reality  of  sachi  ax^  anomaly  as  tiie  fTintcear 
of  cities  aaad:  towns,  coatami^  mvieiid  tfaoimBad  u- 
habitants,  where  the  eleti^m-fraitdiise  is  cenfined  to 
twelte  or  thirteen.  ibdiffidtiaLfe  But  some  each  still 
femam;  and^ep(^ule«9towiXs'ofjCl0aHMivCafliial^ 
and  Bd&st,  have  not  a^  coasttteenoy  muofa.laiger 
than  that  ei  Gatton  or  Old-  fianan.  If  he  asks 
why  such^an  abuse  isipefrnkted'  to  exist  ?««-^he  wifl 
be  told,  that  it  ie  eoieiitoal  Uy  the  Psoteataal  inte* 
rem i  i£  heaska&riany  esphumticm  of  the. wicked 
tfonsense  el  soeh'  su  reply,  he  will  get  no  answer. 
•Whttve  (ife  iom»  oentained-  a^  htt^  oomkoency, 
tile  corpomtaons  adapted  as  infiteaions  phm  of  sefiing 
themselves  to  an  extensile  deider  in  boToan^  and, 
hyr  bestowieg  the  eleottve  tenchise  on  boa  fiiandfi^ 
d^Mtadents,  and  servMitB,  tbejr  soosi  ontamnbawid 
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Am^mmimA  iteevtMOL  *  Tim  ms  very  snecessfoll^r 
peKtiw&in  YoughaL  The  oMTpovatioD  party  hapn* 
fuati  toih^-hm  nttnerous.  dian  the  iniilepHuieBts; 
kut  tiny  cunUiPsdy  by  fineasey  to  hold  aa  assamUy 
q£'  wfakh'theotheni  more  not  awaie,.  and  created  an 
Oferwhfikiiiig  majority  a£  non^^resideiits.  They  then 
flooetitiitedthft  £ail  of  j^aanon  their  patrooy  agreed 
iag  to  ratariK  his  nonineesy  and  reeeiviiig,.  in  retnni^ 
appointments  in  the  Custonis  and  Exdse — ^the  Iiiah 
gWBBitiiiMenthaNring' erected  an  inaaense  nmn^Kr  of 
naeiess  places  in  both  deparivnente^  for  the  special 
purpose  of  rewarding  its  dependents.  * 
'.  The  pffoprietorft  of  boroughs^ .  or  taAsp  the  pro- 
jmdhn  xA  the  Iraii  Pariument^  for  its  citiea  and 
eoontsea  viere  vktaafiy  elosoihoroughsy  fenaed  an 
aoomoions  body  called  Underiakers^'  They.enfeec^ 
ediinto  «  bargain  y/Mn  the^  gomrament  to  caary  aU 
its  Bieasoresr  in  FarliameBl^  ieceiyii^y#  m  letaniy 
fbrnesf  pension^  add  piofitable  job&  Siao^  tEan»< 
airtfions!  have  oceasioiiaUy  taken  place  in  Ei^^andy 
v^cM  :the-piuties  had  the  gnase*  to  kaep  them-  seereti 
But)  in;  Ireland^  coiraption  stalked  iBibhishingty  sh 
intu^  and  seemed  to  ooort:  the  face  of  day.  Ho-* 
BBflty  and  patriotiiHn  wese  so  lightly  vakied,  that  no 
enor  thought  it  wordi'  vAaht  to^  lay  daiaa  ta  then^ 
Tlve  t«K)  great  objects  of  the  undsBtakess.  weie^  to 
appose  the  independence  c£  the  crown,  and-  the  li* 
famy  of  the  peopin<  The  Eng^h  unnistFy  did  nsfi. 
mtamre^ivitb  dwa  oligasehy  is  their  »i^oiieinnient 

*• -n^Qpiite^iuigeaf  tl«B Jmcoaghi has  Wen  wwe  tcwosfened 
to-tihE  Du)(e  of  DeTonahirey  io.  consequence  of  hU  having  estSF- 
Blished  his  right  to  some  land  on  which  the  corporation  haa 
rsised  extensive  stores  land  othei'  btdldin^,  about  tiie  suoA 
time  that  the  Earl  of  Shamum  ceased  to  poaseis  poKtieal  ta^ 
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of  the  imfbrtanate  country,  whidi  **  thej  h 
by  their  ignonmce,  plundered  by  their  rapacity^  and 
slandered  by  their  malice.  '*  Bat  fictitious  opposl* 
tion  to  Ae  power  of  the  Crown, was  an  evil  of  a 
different  nature,  which  they  determined  to  remove. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  instead  of  visiting  Ireland  once  in  two 
years,  and  intrusting  the  government,  in  the  inter- 
val, to  Lords- Justices  chosen  firom  the  undertakers^ 
should,  for  the  future,  reside  in  Dublin,  and  ma- 
nage in  person  the  disposal  of  places,  pensions,  and 
preferments. 

An  unexpected  result  followed  this  diange.  Hie 
condition  of  the  people  was  gradually  improved,  as 
the  au&ority  of  government  was  strengthened;  and, 
save  when  the  old  oligarchy,  by  lendii^  their  odious 
influence  to  a  minister,  contrived  to  gain  back  some 
portion  of  their  old  monopoly,  no  examples  of  wan- 
ton oppression,  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  power, 
will  be  found  in  the  rest  of  this  history.  It  wa% 
however,  the  misfortune  of  Greoige  the  Third's 
reign,  that  most  of  the  administrations  formed  in  it 
felt  afiaid  of  the  people ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
^y  entered  into  a  new  alliance  with  the  Irish  oli- 
garchy, and  intrusted  that  dangerous  body  with 
powera  which  they  were  afterwards  unable  to  con- 
troL  Every  direct  exertion  of  British  power  has 
been  uniformly  in  fi&vour  of  the  people ;  And  Irdand 
continued  to  be  oppressed,  not  because  the  British 
minister  had  too  much  influence,  but  because  he 
had  too  little ;  being  checked,  controlled,  and  fetter- 
ed by  the  confederacy  of  the  boroughmongers,  which 
knavery  called,  and  folly  believed,  to  be  "  the  Ro- 
testant  interest. " 

This  beneficial  change  was  not  efiected  without 
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great  expense,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  more 
jokes,  good  and  bad,  than  will  bear  to  be  recorded* 
Lord  Townshend,  the  viceroy  appointed  to  effect 
the  revolution,  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  con- 
vivial talents  so  highly  appreciated  in  Ireland;  he 
easily  collected  about  the  Castle  the  inferior  de- 
penaenta  of  the  great  boroughmongers,  and  pur- 
chased the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  by  the  united 
influence  of  cash  and  claret.  This  was  described  as 
**  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  le- 
gislators, by  purchasing  up  the  raw  material ;  *'  and 
Sie  needy  crowd  that  thronged  the  Upper  Castle- 
yard,  pacing  the  narrow  precincts  in  hopes  of  re- 
ward, were  said  to  be  employed  in  "  ploughing  the 
half  acre ; "  &r  so  much  did  its  area  contain. 
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CHiPTEE  XIX. 
Th€  jAgidaUn  Zndeptndenee  of  <fie  JrtjA  J%ri&tmai£ 

A.  D.  176& — The  first  great  change  made,  in  d» 
govemroenC  of  Ireland,  was  the  fimitatkm  of  die  dnr- 
ation  of  parliament ;  a  measure  pressed  on  the  legn- 
lature  by  the  wianimous  voice  of  the  people  daring 
seven  years,  and  finally  granted  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Insh  oligarchy  and  the  En^isli 
govemment.  To  increase  their  own  popularity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  odium  on  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  administration,  the  Iridi  Parliament,  dming 
several  successive  sessions,  presented  the  heads  of  a 
septennial  bill  to  the  Privy  Council,  certain  that  the 
measure  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  that  body. 
The  Privy  Council  at  length  became  weaiy  of  tms 
annual  &rce,  and,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  transmitted 
the  bill  to  England.  The  English  ministry,  justly 
enraged  at  the  fierce  opposition  ^i^uch  the  measures 
of  govemment  received  fi!om  the  leaders  of  the  IriA 
aristocracy,  returned  the  bill,  with  the  single  altenk 
tion  of  substituting  eight  for  seven  years ;  and  the 
Irish  Parliament,  caught  in  its  own  tcnls,  was  fixoed 
to  pass  the  bill  into  a  law.  Nothing  can  be  conceiv* 
ed  more  ludicrous  than  the  consteniati0n  of  the  pre* 
tended  patriots  who  had  ckonoaied&rthebiflyiriien 


they  lefoned  that  the  English  govdnunoit  had  deter- 
iQtibed  to  tBske  the  -canoession.  They  had  for  yeafs 
diedaied  ^at  the  measure  was^essential  to  the  salva^. 
tion  of  l^e  counlay,  and  poured  out  the  fiercest  in* 
Tectives  against  the  statesmen  by  whom  it  was  op- 
posed; hut  they  never  dreamed  that  their  labours 
would  have  been  successful ;  and  when  an  event  so^ 
cooMty  to  their  wishes  aaad  eKpectations  occurred^ 
they  could  not  conceal  the  bitterness  of  their  morii* 
ficaticm*  'The  nation  in  general  was  well  aware  of 
the  liypocrisy  .to  which  it  owed  its  success^  and,  with 
creditable  fcffbeaiance^  abstained  from  overwhelming 
linB  authon  of  the  mieasure  with  unwelcome  thank» 
and  grabidafcions. 

Ibe  new  parliament -had  scarcely  assembled,  when 
die.  House  of  Commons  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  ^e  Viceroyy  on  a  pomt  of  constitutional 
pnivikge^    A  money-bill,  which  had  been  planned 
in  En^bnd,  was  rejected  by  the  Commons  after  the 
fifSt'r^^ng,  because  it  had  not  originated  in  their 
house*    Lord  Tewnshend,  in  a  rage,  sent  an  angry 
projiest  i^ainst  their  proceedings,  which  the  Com- 
mits -refined  to  enteron  their  joumals.    The  Lords 
were  more^ubmissivte,  vad^  mex  a  fi^ce,  but  brief 
9trQggIc^'fdlowed<,the  Viceroy's 'protest  to  be  inserted 
in  their 'records.     The  court  hailing  suffered  several 
q/lbac^  defeats  on  questions  of  less  moment,  Lord 
Tofwn^iend  detefmined  to  prorqgue  the  parliament, 
after  abri^  session  •of  two  motith^,:  and  to  try  if, 
dnxii^  the  recess,  any  impiession  could  be  mad^  on 
the  band  of  Irkh  pa^ots.  After  an  interval  of  four* 
teen  months,  the  *paijiament  was  reassembled,  uid 
the  partiswisof  the  court  were  A^mid  to  possess  air 
omecwhelming.vii^Qrity.  The  Commons^  in  their  ad-; 
^nn^.jKttfined  lb«dalO:the  Sin^  ^  cqn^nuing^ 
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Lord  Townshend  in  the  government.  Mr  Pooson- 
by,  the  speaker,  mdignant  at  witnessing  this  degra- 
dation, resigned  the  cnair,  rather  than  carry  up  such 
an  address.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Edmond 
Sexton  Pery,  who  had  been  converted  from  a  patriot 
into  a  courtier,  by  a  process  of  mann&ctnre  not  im* 
frequently  used  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  rapacity  of  the  agent  of  an  ^sentee  nobleman, 
the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  produced  a  fierce  agrarian 
insurrection  in  the  county  of  Antiim,  which  soon  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.     The  insur* 
gents  named  themselves  Hearts  of  Steel,  to  show 
Sie  firmness  of  their  resolution.     Tliey  determined 
not  to  pay  the  extravagant  rents  and  fines  demanded 
by  the  landlords  and  their  agents,  and  to  destroy 
the  cattle  and  houses  of  any  tenants  who  should  take 
the  land  **  over  their  heads. ''     By  the  exertions  of 
the  military,  several  of  the  Steel-men  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial  at  Carrickfergus ;  but  they  were 
acquitted,  from  the  supposed  partiality  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  juries.     The  Insh  aristocracy,  enrag- 
ed at  being  disappointed  of  the  expected  vengeance 
on  their  revolted  vassals,  passed  a  law,  that  txuAa  for 
insurrectionary  ofi^ences  should  be  held  in  comities 
different  from  those  in  which  the  crimes  had  been 
committed.     Some  of  the  insufgents  were,  in  conse- 
quence, brought  to  trial  in  Dublin ;  but  the  jories, 
disgusted  at  such  an  arbitrary  and  'nnconstitntional 
proceeding,  acquitted  the  prisoners  without  hesita- 
tion.     This  in&mous  law  was  repealed  during  the 
administration  of .  Lord  Harcourt,  and  the  juries  in 
the  disturbed  districts  were  at  the  same  time  induced 
to  do  their  duty  with  firmness.    After  several  of  the 
insurgents  had  been  convicted  and  executed,  the  dis- 
turbances were  suppressed ;  but  an  immense  number 
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of' the  Ulster  Protestants  sought  refoge  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  their  kndlords  in  the  wilds  of  America* 

A«  D-  1776. — The  haugfatj  and  oppressive  spirit^ 
which  the  British  government  had  so  long  displayed 
to  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies^  at  length 
produced  the  dire  effects  which  every  man  of  sense 
had  long  predicted.  The  States  of  North  America, 
justly  irritated  at  the  insane  attempt  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  tax  them  without  their  own  consent, 
took  up  arms,  and  set  the  mother  country  at  de- 
fiance. The  history  of  the  eventful  struggle,  which, 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  terminated  in  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  American  republic,  belongs  not  to 
this  work.  We  must  however  remark,  that  the  war 
for  the  subji^tion  of  the  Americans  was  at  first  de- 
cidedly popular  in  England.  From  the  habit  of  us- 
ing the  phrase  '^  cwr  colonies,*'  there  was  not  an  Eng- 
lish peasant  who  did  not  regard  the  c(^oni»ts  as 
rebels  against  himself,  and  as  enemies  to  some  fen- 
ded authority  and  power,  which  he  deemed  the  pri- 
vilege of  every  Englishman  by  his  birthright.  Ire- 
land was  regwed  as  a  province  even  more  complete- 
ly at  the  disposal  of  Endand ;  and,  after  the  Ameri- 
can war  had  been  formally  commenced,  the  dangerous 
effect  of  such  an  example  on  a  nation,  still  more  grie- 
vously oppressed,  was  a  circumstance  that  quite  e- 
scaped  the  notice  of  the  statesmen,  to  whom  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  had  been  intrusted.  They  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  ignorant  apathy,  until  they  had 
brought  the  government  to  the  veiy  brink  of  ruin, 
and  exposed  the  country  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war* 
firom  which  it  was  saved  almost  by  accident*  The 
American  colonies  had  afforded  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  markets  for  the  sale  of  Irish  linens ; 
but  Uie  war  closed  the  trade,  and  the  linen  manu&o 
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the  American  revtJt.     So  nuuil&st  ven  i 


is  of  Ireland,  that,  on  the  aiutiou  of  £vl  Nll> 
grnii  lifi  fifinsh  Parlinment,  in  April  1773,  1 
WViToI  resolutions,  declaring  the  eknodienc}'  i 
moving  uumy  oftbc  rertrictinns  wKicn  IihI  tx^ 
poeeil  on  Irinh  comment     Tlie  coinii>«m*l  jj 
ey  of  Englwul  wwi  however,  unfortunalely  m  , 
ukitiotu  )^!ii«t  (i|f«uing  the  ttule  of  Ireland  f 
in  from  ovary  aide  ;  and  ihocc  fnnn  Liverpool,  I 
diester,  and  Gla^w,  mmaced  rebellion  in  i 
obscure  teniis,  if  the  parliament  aliould  perM) 
its  pn>pi]»eil  ootuae   of  wisdom   :ui<l  juatiobj 
Euglisti  Premier,  Lord  North,  bud  b 
pnrceive  litat  these  cont-escions  wvre 
aouiid  policy,  hut  he  lisd  not  firmiMiif 
ihe  {Mpiibu:  clamour.     I'he  bills 
Nugeut'ii  r«»oIiuionB were  rejected; 
far  ss  the  lititikh  pailiuncDt  was  com 
od  ti)  hopdeos  tmnurjr.     Lord  Notib  a 
fnnaiew  on  anullierqiuotiaD.  Aits  for  leuiBliiN 
of  the  penal  lawn,  and  for  pcnuilting  Cathuliail 

Juiic  pmperty  in  limd,  eo  hir  as  >  lenw  of  at 
rrd  aid  iRDetjr-nine  venre.  tiure  Hnetioneii 
I    Drilitli  imd  Jrisb  PorlianieiiLt,  but  not  ) 
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A.  D.  1778.— The  resistance  of  the  Englidi 
merchants  to  the  <^>eiiing  of  the  Irish  trade,  spread 
^Bend  dissatisfi^tion^ — ^the  nuve  dangerouSi  as  Ire- 
uuid  hiid  lately  obtained  a  species  of  National  Gnard^ 
an  atmy  composed  of  citizen-soldiers,  whose  remon" 
sliances  could  not  be  neglected  with  impunity- 
There  are  few  Irishmen  of  ue  present  day  who  am 
speak  of  those  celebrated  men,  tne  Volunteers,  with- 
out feelings:  of  enthusiastic  admiration;  for  they, 
without  bloodshed,  raised  their  country  from  a  de- 
graded proyinoe  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  and  creat- 
ed the  first  sources  of  the  little  prosperity  that  Ire- 
and  has  be^i  permitted  to  enjoy.  Though  a  Vo* 
Initteer  corps  had  been  formed  some  years  previous- 
ly in  the  county  of  Wexford  for  suppressing  the 
nocturnal  devastations  of  the  Whiteboys,  yet  to  the 
town  of  Bel^t  must  mainly  be  attributed  the  chi^ 
(xAgin  of  this  national  army.  In  the  year  1778,  tKe 
sun  of  England's  glory  seemed  to  have  set ;  the  high 
and  palmy  days  of  the  British  flag  were  gone ;  Ame- 
rican privateers  sw^ pt  the  narrow  seas,  and  captured 
omr  vessels  in  sight  of  our  coasts ;  the  French  threat- 
ened an  invasion ;  and  there  was  neither  a  fleet  nor 
an  army  capable  of  resisting  them.  At  this  unpro- 
pitious  period,  the  people  of  Bel&st,  alarmed  at 
their  unprotected  state,  petitioned  the  government 
for  a  garrison  ;  and  received  as  an  answer,  that  half 
a  troop  of  dismounted  cavalry,  and  half  a  company 
of  invalids,  constituted  all  the  force  that  could  be  spar- 
ed !  Deserted  by  the  government,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  spirited  town  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
They  formed  a  corps  of  volunteers,  elected  officers, 
and  took  active  measures  to  give  their  new  soldiers 
discipline  and  efficiency.  Several  other  towns  fol- 
lowed the  example;  and  the  government,  urged  by 
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the  mecesiky  6f  tke  cMe^  top^Ued  tb^ir  neW  d^fen- 
dem  wiik  gkt^M  thoftflittid  toaid  of  aivas.  In  the 
yeatr  i779,  Spi^  acceded  to  the  hoitiie  eotiMefacy 
Whkh  bAd  been  foffiMd  i^itiM  Great  Blitab.  A 
eotnl^ed  fleet  rode  fiiufflpfa^t  in  the  Bfiti^  cban- 
ntl ;  and  nothing  but  ignorance  t>f  its  defenceless 
Miuaftioll  ptevent^  the  Fr^cb  and  Spanish  luhnirais 
#otn  destroying  the  poft  of  H^nrnonth.  In  ^ub 
Ittotnelil  of  donbi  tt»d  danger^  i^och  additional  ac- 
tivity WAis  dhown  by  the  Iri^  ki  otgamzmg  their  new 
national  iovte,  thM  the  n^nftber  of  v<^iinteers  in  a 
iHhort  time  ftmonnted  to  iartf-two  thousand,  dl  ani- 
liidlted  l^kh  the  wannest  feelings  of  pa^otistn  and 
loyalty.  So  ibrtnidaUe  was  their  aspect,  that  die  e- 
tiemy  tesigned  aH  thoughts  of  an  invasion  ;  and  so 
tnm^fnil  Was  the  island,  that  neter  at  any  sttbeequent 
p^od  hfeia  it  been  more  &ee  from  disturbances  of  an 
insurrectioiM^  character. 

The  Iiish  partionlent  was  enibeUened)  by  the  sap- 
pefft  of  ihe  national  anny^  to  make  some  exertions  to 
attain  independence.  In  )he  October  of  1779,  it 
was  unanimou^y  resolved  to  present  an  address  to 
liie  Viceroy,  declaiing  that  **  nothing  hot  a  free  trade 
co^d  save  the  nation  from  impending  ruin.."  The 
address  was  carried  up  by  the  speaker  to  the  Castle, 
through  the  ranks  <»  the  DnbMn  volunteers,  who 
lined  the  sttee^  in  their  arms  asid  imi£>rm8,  amid  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  populace,  inspired  with  hope 
that  the  national  disiresS  would  be-  speedily  reliev^L 
The  tmanimo^  thanks  of  the  Commons  wks  voted 
to  the  independent  companies  fer  the  readiness  they 
had  shown  10  defend  their  country  in  the  moment  of 
danger ;  and  a  simSar  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
Lords,  with  the  single  dissentient  voice  of  Lifford,. 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  CoBanons>  to  mark  more 
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atimoffy  Aek  >detcrniinatioii  to  obtain  redress  of  their 
eomxnercial  grievances^  granted  the  supplies  for  six 
sionths  oolyy  and  passed  a  resolution,  declaring, 
that  the  gxanting  c^  new  taxes  would,  under  existing 
eircumstancee,  be  inexpe<£ent.  These  spirited  de- 
clarations of  the  Commons,  were  followed  by  resolu- 
tions at  several  oountajf  meedngs  against  the  use  of 
EngHsh  manu&ctiues.  Such  was  their  effect,  that 
Lord  North  introduced,  without  opposition,  two  bills, 
granting  to  die  Irish  tmders  greater  advantages  than 
had  been  already  proposed  by  Lord  Nugent ;  but,^ 
with  a  xeddess  oisregiird  of  national  feeling,  which 
has  been  since  more  than  once  imitated  by  British 
statesmen,  iie  accompanied  the  concession  with  some 
insulting  declarations,  which  pevented  the  &vour 
from  b^g  received  with  gratitude.  The  English 
moBister  dedased,  that  the  opening  of  the  Irish  trade 
was  a  boon  £rom  the  English  parliament,  resumable 
at  pleasure.  The  Irish  were  indignant  at  being  told 
that  they  held  their  commerce  by  so  precarious  a  te- 
nure, and  determined  to  secure  it  by  establishing  the 
ind^endence  of  their  own  legislature. 

Meetings  were  held  by  several  bands  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  resolutions  adopted,  asserting  the  sole 
light  of  legislation  for  Ireland,  to  rest  in  her  own 
kmg  and  parliament ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dub- 
lin volunteers  in  the  summer  of  1780,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  presided,  a  vote  was  passed,  almost 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  was  sub- 
seqnentfy  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
dependent con^anies  in  Ireland*  This  celebrated 
resolution  stated,  *'  that  the  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  only,  were  competent  to  make  laws,, 
binding  the  •  si^jects  of  this  realm ;  and  that  they 
would  not  obey^  or  giye  operation  to,  any  laws,  save 
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only  those  enacted  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Oom-* 
mons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and  privileges,  jointly 
and  severally,  they  were  determined  to  sumiort  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  **  The  Irish  parhament  by 
no  means  sympathized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
vc^unteers  :  the  session  of  1780  was  spent  in  a  vi- 
gorous struggle  between  a  minority,  supported  by 
rank,  talent,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  &e  nation, 
and  a  purchased  majority,  which  rendered  all  the  la- 
bom:  of  the  patriots  inefFectual  by  monysyUabic  votes. 
The  English  cabinet  thought  that  theu-  Viceroy,  the 
Earl  of  fiuckinghamshire,  had  not  shown  sufficient 
firmness  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  opposition ;  he 
was  therefore  recalled,  and  the  government  of  Ireland 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  But  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  volunteers  was  now  beyond  the  power 
of  government ;  their  numbers  amoimted  to  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  and  in  a  review  at  Bel£ist,  five  thousand  lour 
hundred  of  the  citizen-soldiers  appeared  in  the  fidd, 
with  a  train  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Though 
greatly  alarmed,  the  government  could  not  venture  to 
discourage  this  formidable  force  ;  and  every  pretext 
for  throwing  any  imputations  on  their  loyalty  was  re- 
moved by  the  readiness  with  which,  on  the  renewed 
threats  of  an  invasion,  they  ofiered  their  services  for 
the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  volunteers  did  not,  however,  confine  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  their  country  against  a  fo- 
reign foe,  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms ;  they  were  firmly  determined  on  pro- 
curing,^ for  their  native  land,  a  free  commerce,  se- 
cured by  an  independent  legislature.  Their  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  their  own  parliament 
were  frustrated  in  the  session  of  1781.  A  minis- 
terial majority  negatived  every  resolution  for  a  de- 
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daration  of  rights,  and  every  motion  for  giving  Ire- 
land the  Ml  enjoyment  of  the  British  constitution. 
Two  bills,  however,  were  passed  for  a  further  relax* 
ation  of  the  penal  laws,  without  any  apparent  inter- 
ference of  the  ministry.  The  northern  volunteers, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  disappoint- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  assem- 
bled at  Armagh  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and,  af- 
ter passing  several  resolutions  bitterly  condemning  par- 
liamentary corruption,  invited  the  different  indepen- 
dent companies  to  send  delegates  to  some  central  town 
in  Ulster,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  situation  of 
public  affairs.  It  was  subsequently  arranged,  that 
th^  convention  should  assemble  at  Dungannon  in 
the  February  of  the  ensuing  year. 

A.  D.  1782. —  The  meeting  of  the  delegates, 
dreaded  as  a  dangerous  measure  by  the  best  friends  of 
Ireland,  and  by  none  more  than  the  virtuous  and  pa- 
tariotic  Lord  Charlemont,  who  presided  over  the  vo- 
lunteers, took  plaice  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
fiieater  part  of  the  resolutions  were  prepared  by  Lord 
Charlemont,  aided  by  Flood  and  Grattan,  the  two 
great  orators  of  the  Irish  Commons;  by  which 
prudential  precaution,  much  of  the  violence  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  an  assembly  was 
prevented.  The  delegates  of  one  hundred  and  fortyf 
three  companies  met ;  and  the  numbers  in  these  com- 
panies, and  in  those  that  subsequently  acceded  to  their 
resolutions,  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  well  armed,  and  possessing  eighty-eight  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  three  most  important  reisolutions  of 
this  truly  formidable  body  were  as  follows : — 

**  Resolved,  that  a  claun  of  any  body  of  men,  o- 
ther  Uum  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Im- 
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land,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  tmcon- 
stitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance, 

''  Resolved,  that  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Fri- 
vy  Council  of  both  kingdoms,  mider,  or  under  co- 
lour or  pretence  of  the  Law  of  Pojmngs,  are  uncon- 
stitntional,  and  a  grievance. 

*'  Resolved,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  session  to  session,  is  ibicoii* 
stitutional,  and  a  grievanceJ* 

To  give  these  resolutions  more  eSeCty  committees 
of  correspondence  were  formed^  and  a  national  com- 
mittee appointed  to  n^late  the  entire  system. 

What  would  have  been  the  consequences  if  iStue 
British  ministry  had  persevered  in  their  refusal  to  m- 
dress  these  grievances^  is  now  fortunately  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  surrender  of  Lord  C^waUis  in 
Carolina  lost  America  to  Great  Britain,  but  pie- 
served  Ireland.  Loard  North's  imbecile  administra- 
tion was  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  ministry  formed 
under  the  au^iices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
and  Mr  Fox ;  one  of  whose  eailiest  measures  was  to 
bestow  on  Ireland  her  foil  share  c(  die  ri^ts  and 
blessings  secured  by  the  British  constitution.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Portland  was  sent  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  the  room  of  the  Eari  of  Carlide ;  and,  in  his  first 
message  to  the  Irish  l^^isUture,  he  promised  a  full  re- 
peid  of  those  grievances  of  which  Ireland  had  so  just- 
ly complained.  The  enthusiasm  produced,  vrithin 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  is  indescribabk. 
A  hundred  ^ousand  pounds  were  unanhnously  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
presented  to  Grattan  himsd^  as  a  testimony  of  na- 
tional gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  abihty  with  whidi 
he  bad  cont^ded  for  the  rights  of  his  oountiy. 
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The  gneat  tmohtAon  of  1762  confieanMl  on.  Imland 
greater  Uessii^ihiui  England  had  derived  teem  thnt 
ot  i688.   Tho  eomiliy  was  isaised  from  ils  degraded 
provinrial  state»  to  take  its  nudi  among  ihe  Eiiso- 
pean  natipiia ;  ka  natusal  capabilkiea  for  commereey 
njdch  bad  hog  been  saoeifieBd  to  a  cruel  and  iin- 
trise  jealoo^y  begwi  io  be  oubivated;  and  diese  ad- 
vantages weie  obtained  vilJioufc  a  dro^  of  blood  be- 
inig  shed  in  the  contost*    Bnt  Imh  woten,  in  their 
enthufliaatiic  admintiQii  of  thk  glorioua  penod,  mo- 
iQ^ntanly  foigot  diet  Iretand  remained  ttiM  subject  Iro 
4li  the  evils  of  ii^mal  nai^veinmqit  p  nifiH  nndtr 
the  control  of  the  CromwciUaa  oiigaiehy-r-fltill  dis- 
graced by  a  penal  code  which  denied  a  political  exiel- 
ance  to  three-fourths  of  the  population.   When  these 
matters  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  that  the  new  constitution  was  fraught 
with  those  extravagant  advantages  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  by  many  historians.     It  changed  but 
slightly  the  character  of  the  evils  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate country  had  been  so  long  exposed  ;  in  short, 
the  revolution  was  incomplete,  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion added  to  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of 
the  old  others  peculiarly  its  own.     Had  the  Rock- 
ingham ministry  continued  in  power — had  the  Irish 
patriots  in  parliament  preserved  their  unanimity — 
or  had  the  volunteers  laid  aside  their  Protestant  pre- 
judices, and  identified  themselves  with  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  nation,  results  truly  glorious  might  have 
followed ;  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, the  disputes  between  Mr  Fox  and  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  and  finally,  the  defeat  of  the  India 
Bill,  drove  the  Whigs  from  power :  the  Irish  patriots, 
divided  into  small  parties,  assailing  each  other  ra- 
ther than  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  volunteers. 
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while  they  clamoured  for  freedom,  were  detennined 
to  rivet  the  chains  which  bound  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Irish  oligarchy  regarded  ^ese  ac- 
cidents and  blunders  with  no  incurious  or  uninter- 
esting glance.  Theirleaderswaited  with  patience,  until 
the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  had  been 
cooled  by  the  idle  bickerings  of  the  patriots  and  the 
absurd  bigotry  of  the  volunteers.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  time  which  they  had  so  wisely 
-anticipated  soon  arrived ;  they  resumed  the  reins  of 
power ;  reestablished  their  old  system  of  cnxelty  and 
corruption ;  and  subjected  the  unfortunate  country  to 
another  course  of  egression,  misery,  and  degada- 
-tion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  SUtory  of  the  Irish  JLegidatuire  during  the  period  of 

its  Independence, 

Trb  first  cause  of  dispute  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  patriots,  was  with  respect  to  securing  the 
newly-acquired  independence  of  their  legislature. 
Mr  Flood,  and  a  small  but  active  party,  asserted, 
that  the  simple  repeal  of  the  declaratory  acts  assert* 
ingthe  supremacy  of  the  British  parliament,  was  insuf- 
ficient, because  tne  claim  of  right  was  not  expressly 
conceded ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Grattan,  with  an 
overwhelming  majority,  contended  that,  under  all 
Ae  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  simple  repeal  was 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  all  British  legislative  and 
judicial  autihority  over  Ireland.  The  point  at  issue  was, 
practically,  of  little  moment ;  but  the  vigour  and  vi- 
ndenee  with  which  it  was  contested,  raised  it  into 
importance.  The  sarcasms  interchanged  between 
the  leaders  were  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  vituper- 
ative eloquence.  Flood  described  his  opponent  as 
**  the  mendicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his  coun- 
try for  money,  and  then  sold  that  country  for  prompt 
payment."  Grattan  described  his  antagonist  as  '*  an 
ominous  bird  of  prey  with  cadaverous  aspect,  sepul- 
diral  notes  and  broken  beak,  meditating  to  pounce 
upon  his  quarry.'*     He  divided  his  political  life  into 
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three  periods ;  and  said  that,  "  in  the  first,  he  was 
intemperate ;  in  the  second  corrupt ;  in  the  last  se- 
ditious :"  and,  after  a  bitter  exposure  of  the  indole 
course  of  Flood's  public  career,  concluded  thus: 
^*  Such  has  been  your  conduct,  and,  at  such  con- 
duct, every  order  of  your  fellow-subjects  have  a  right 
to  exclaim.  The  merchant  may  say  to  you,  the  con- 
stitutionalist may  say  to  you,  die  American  may  say 
to  you,  and  I  now  say  to  you,  and  say  to  your  beard. 
Sir — ^you  are  not  an  honest  man  I" 

The  conduct  of.  the  English  Chief-*Jnstice  soon 
proved  that  Flood  was  not  ^together  vinrong  in  look- 
mg  on  England  with  jealousy.  Notwithstandii^ 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  that  gave  the  English  judioiir 
ture  supremacy  over  Irelanc^  Lord  Mansfield  receivr 
ed^  and  gave  judgment  on  an  appeal  fi'om  the  laA 
Court  of  King's  ^endi.  Discontent  began  to  spiead 
rapidly;  but,  fortunately,  the  Whigs  were  still  in 
power ;  and  in  the  month  of  Januanr  1783,  they 
mtroduced  a  bill  into  the  British  Parliament  '^  for 
removing  and  prev^ting  ajl  doubts  which  may  have 
arisen,  concenung  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  parliar 
jne;iit  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation 
and  judicature."  It  was  passed  into  a  law  with  little 
(^)position ;  and  thus  tae  independence  of  Ireland 
was  fully  established*  But  the  forees  by  which  the 
triumph  had  been  obtained  were  broken,  never  ag^ 
to  be  reunited. 

The  defects  in  the  constitutiou  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  were  so  manifest  at  the  doae  of 
the  American  war,  that  many  English  statesmen  da^ 
dared  themselves  reformers,  and  prepared  plans  Gar 
a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people*  The 
greater  number  of  these  patriots,  however^  subse- 
iquently  changed  aides,  and  bitterly  persecuted  thoi^ 
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wbo  advocated  projects  ivhkh  they  badthemselvto  de* 
seribed  adeflseittial  to  the  safety  of  the  realm.  The  oii- 
giBal  example  was  not  lost  on  dhe  Irish  volunteers,  who 
knew  that  the  English  House  of  Commons,  with  all  its 
de&cts,  was  a  model  of  purity  compared  with  thai 
of  Ixelimd*  It  was  determined  to  assemble  a  oon« 
voition,  similar  to  that  which  had  fermerly  Biet  al 
Dungannon ;  and  delegates  were  elected  by  the  vo- 
kmteiers  in  the  di£Perent  counties  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
and  devise  the  best  mode  to  remedy  the  defects  in 
the  r^rescntaticHi.  The  delegates  elected  on  this 
occasion  were  chosen  mm  the  moststaimch  and  vio- 
lent refcmneiB  in  the  country ;  and  it  will  perhaps 
amaee  some  of  my  readers  to  learn,  that  among  th^ 
were  to  be  found  the  Right  Honourable  Robot 
&ewart,  known  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Castloreagh ;  Mr  Robert  Day,  who  afterwards  became 
an  Irish  ju<%e,  and  the  guardian  of  an  Irish  borou^ 
during  the  minority  of  the  proprietors ;  and  Sir  Bi* 
chard  Mufigrave^  who  afterwards  wrote  countleas 
pamphlets  to  prove  that  patriotiaoi  was  treascm.  Baft 
Irelimd  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  recreant  ra* 
fonners  have  become  the  most  fierce  and  unprinci* 
pled  aupporters  of  despotic  poww. 

The  ]^an  of  reform  proposed  by  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  November  1783  by  Mr  Flood,  amid  great  pul& 
excitement,  not  unmingled  with  spprdiension.  It 
was  oppoi^  by  Yelv^on,  the  Attoraey-geneml 
on  the  plausible  ground  that  it  emanated  firom  a  bo* 
dy  of  armed  men,  who  attempted  ifiegally  to  over* 
awe  the  legislature ;  and  was  rejected  by  an  over* 
whdming  nu^oriiy.  The  Convention  did  not  ^diilHi^ 
ca  this  occasion,  the  spirit  which  was  hoped  by  its 
fiiends,  and  feared  by  its  enemies.    After  pssdng 
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a  declaratory  resolution^  that  ^^  they  would  indtyidu- 
ally  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  parliamentacy 
rerorm,"  and  agreeing  to  a  very  tame  address  to  the 
King  in  the  name  of  the  ''  Volunteers  of  Irelandy**  it 
was  adjourned  indefinitely.  This  lame  and  in^otest 
conclusion  is  explained  by  the  iajcXy  that  most  of 
&e  reformers  became  soon  after  place-holders^  and 
receivers  of  pensions. 

The  dismissal  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  Mr  Pitt,  the  pledged  advocate 
of  reform,  inspired  Flood  with  hopes  whidi  w»e  socn 
disappointed.  Mr  Pitt  went  through  the  mockeiy 
i>f  proposing  a  measure  of  reform  in  Englandy  bat 
allowed  himself  to  be  defeated  by  his  own  areaturss  ; 
and  he  soon  after  ^ve  a  full  proof  oi  his  insincerity 
by  checking  the  projects  of  the  reformers  wiih  a  vi« 
gour  not  always  restrained  within  the  limits  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  disappointment  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple was  great,  and  it  was  aggravated  by  the  oontinii- 
ance  of  certain  commercial  restrictions  which  the  £n- 
{^h  still  imposed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland.  The  kt- 
ler  grievance  Mr  Pitt  was  anxious  to  remove ;  and, 
at  hxs  instigation,  Mr  Secretary  Orde  laid  be£bra^the 
Irish  parliament  eleven  propositions,  as  the  basis  of 
an  equitable  commercial  treaty  between  En£rland  and 
itda^d.  These  propositiong  wei«  dmwn^ap  in  « 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberality  that  had  no  paraflel 
in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  government.  They  were^ 
however,  opposed  by  some  of  the  morevioknt  patriots, 
bttt  were  finally  adopted  with  the  -general  oonsent 
and  applause  ot  the  nation.  Far  di&rent  was  thdr 
reo^tion  ui  England.  The  blind  and  malignant  sjfs* 
tern  of  commeroal  jealousy,  which  has  been  so  oftai 
thebaneof  English  commerce,  was  aroused.  FetH 
tions  against  thfr  bill  were  poured  in  firom^  Ed£^ 
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gad  Scotknd.  Pitty  after  a  brief  resistance,  preferred 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  retention  of  pow- 
er to  the  preservation  of  rectitude  and  consistency: 
lie  consented  to  such  additions,  mutilations  and  chan- 
ges, that  the  whole  basis  of  the  system  was  altered ; 
and  the  twenty  propositions  finally  adopted  by  the 
British  parliament,  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
the  eleven  that  had  been  transmitted  from  Ireland* 
The  Irish  parliament  had,  on  the  faith  of  the  eleven 
propositions,  granted  to  the  minister  additional  tax- 
es to  the  amount  of  140,000  pounds ;  and,  mean 
and  truckling  as  that  body  always  was,  it  could  not 
on  the  present  occasion,  avoid  manifesting  some  symp- 
toms  of  indignation   for  the  mingled  treachery  and 
contumely  with  which  it  had  been  treated.     When 
Mr  Orde  introduced  the  bill  founded  on  the  English 
propositions,  he  encountered  a  storm  of  resistance 
which  he  had  by  no  m^ani  anticipated.     The  ut- 
most exertions  of  government  could  only  command  'a 
majority  of  nineteen  in  a  very  full  house  ;  and  the 
minister,  unable  to  depend  on  the  continuance  even 
of  this  support,  gave  up  the  bill.    The  defeat  of  the 
minister  was  celebrated  by  a  general  illuminations 
Resolutions  against  the  use  of  English  manufactures 
were  adopted  in  several  popular  assemblies ;  and  nu- 
merous mobs  paraded  Dublin,  avowing  their  deter- 
mination "  to  bum  every  thing  belonging  to  £^- 
land  except  coals  /** 

The  government  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  ad- 
ministered by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  nobleman  be- 
loved for  his  open,  liberal,  and  convivial  behaviour 
but  whose  sway  deserves  the  severest  reprobation,  for 
the  unblushing  profligacy  and  licentiousness  which 
then  sprung  up  amid  the  higher  ranks  of  Hfe.  The 
scenes  of  the  worst  days  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis 
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XIV.  WQieraeBactedy  and  even  sitfpassedy  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Did>Iiii.     The  pemicioos  consequences  of  tbe 
enooDragemeiit  then  given  to  Tiee  aiKl  dissipatioiii 
were  loag  i^  in  irekncL     A  demoralized  genliy 
Kxmld  not  possesss  avbitrary  power  without  abusii^ 
it ;  and  the  oppresskm  of  the  tenantry  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  piofl^cy  of  their  iandlords.     Seve- 
lal  i^rarian  insunectioiis  broke  oat  in  the  sooA  of 
IitdnMl ;  the  peasants  were  swcmh  to  obey  the  com- 
Bunds  of  Captain  Right,  who,  l&e  the  Captain  Rock 
and  Terry  Alt  of  modem  times,  was  merely  an  ima- 
ginaiy  personage.     The  first  efforts  of  the  insmgents 
were  directed  against   the  system  of  tithe8---that 
great  source  of  Irish  misery  and  discontent.  The  gen* 
try  did  not  interfere  effectually  while  &e  attacks  of 
the  Right-boys  weie  confined  to  the  church;  but 
when  they  began  to  prepare  a  tariff  for  rents,  the 
iflarm  of  insurrection  was  raised,  and  a  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  illegal  assemUies  and  combinations 
brought  into  the  House  <tf  Commons  by  the  Attor- 
sey-general  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare. 

l%e  picture  £awn  by  this  gentleman  of  the  die* 
tress  to  which  the  Irish  peasants  are  subjected  by  the 
npacity  of  their  landlords,  would  be  scarcely  credible, 
if  the  existence  of  similar  evil  at  the  present  hoar 
cKd  not  fiuni^  us  with  ocular  demonstration  on  the 
subject.  He  said,  ^  that  the  peasants,  ground  to 
powder  by  enormous  rents,  could  not  procure  the  or- 
dinary necessaries  of  life ;  that  some  landlords  had 
incited  the  tenantry  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes, 
not  to  alleviate  dis^ess,  but  to  add  the  difference  to 
their  own  rack-rents ;  and  that  the  peasantry  of  Mun- 
eter,  bound  to  pay  six  pounds  an  acre  in  rent,  and  to 
work  for  their  landlords  at  the  rate  of  fivepence  pec 
day,  could  no  longer  exist  iu  their  present  state  of 
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tvretc^dhess.  Nearly  hftif  a  century  has  elapsed 
Aiee  tins  tnemorable  spee<ji  was  delivered ;  and  the 
abominable  system  which  it  so  powerfully  exposed, 
las  been  but  d^hl^y  ameliorated.  Laws  have  since 
been  passed  in  countless  numbers,  to  aid  the  land- 
lord  against  the  tenant ;  but  no  law,  to  protect  the 
tenant  from  the  avaricious  despotism  of  the  landlord, 
6ould  ever  meet  the  sanction  of  die  Irish  legislature  ; 
fer  rulers  have  always  found  it  more  easy  to  coerce 
&e  aggrieved,  than  to  redress  gnevances. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl 
of  Temple,  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  ap- 
pointed Viceroy.  His  first  act  was  a  severe  scrutiny 
into  the  management  of  the  fiscal  departments  at  the 
Castle ;  and  the  amount  of  peculation  which  he  disco- 
vered was  enormous.  The  frauds  detected  were  so 
gross,  that  nothing  but  the  most  inconceivable  negli- 
gence, or  a  secret  participation  in  ^e  spoils,  can  ac- 
count for  their  having  escaped  llie  cognizance  offor- 
mef  vicemys.  The  zeal  of  the  Marquis  in  detecting 
dbuses,  however,  soon  cooled.  The  Britksh  ministry 
was  almost  forced  to  govern  Ireland  by  systematic 
corruption,  after  the  independence  of  its  legislature 
had  been  once  established  :  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  parliament  were  the  nominees  of  borough- 
mongers  ;  and  those  who  represented  cities  were  e- 
lecti^  by  corporations  far  more  corrupt  than  the 
Worst  tn^cker  in  seats  that  ever  existed. 

A.  D.  1789.-— Notwkhstanding  the  enormous 
expenditure  by  which  Pitt's  ministry  had  purchased 
a  preponderatmg  infiuence  in  the  Ixish  parliament,  a 
ease  soon  occurred,  which  showed  that  the  affection 
«nd  fiupport  of  his  creatures  were  regulafted  more  by 
the  prospect  of  rewards,  than  the  retroimect  of  favours. 
The  mental  derangement  of  Geoige  III.  threatened 
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to  hurl  the  minister  from  his  elevation;  6x  Ae 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  personally  and  polkica%t 
connected  with  the  Whigs.  To  avert  this  dangor, 
Pitt  brought  into  the  British  parliament  a  bill,  im- 
posing so  many  restrictions  on  the  Regent,  that  his 
exercise  of  royal  power  would  have  been  a  mere 
mockery.  In  the  British  parliament  the  minister 
succeeded ;  but  many  of  the  Irish  borough-proprie- 
tors, believing  his  Mmesty's  recovery  hopeless^  ie> 
solved  to  be  foremost  m  their  worship  of  the  rising 
suU)  and,  by  a  laige  minority,  voted  to  the  Prince  S 
Wales  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  imfettered  by 
any  restrictions.  Fortunately,  before  any  hostile 
collision  could  arise  from  the  repugnant  decisions  of 
the  two  parliaments,  his  Majesty  recovered ;  and  ike 
Prince  of  Wales  could  only  express  his  gratiftude  £31- 
the  unbounded  confidence  tendered  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  From  this  moment  the  pxject 
of  die  Union  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  Mr 
Pitt's  mind.  It  needed  but  little  political  sagacity 
to  discover,  that  a  renewed  repugnancy  of  decisioa 
between  two  imperial  legislatures,  must  inevitaUy 
lead  to  a  contest,  and  probably  to  a. separation ;  and 
it  showed  that  all  the  agency  of  coiraption  could  not 
secure  a  m^ority,  when  hopes  of  greater  advantages 
were  offered. 

If  any  thing  fiirther  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
^'  the  Insh  parliament  was  a  nuisance,  wluch  ought 
to  be  abated,  "  it  may  be  &und  in  the  duality  with 
which  the  majority  returned  to  their  allegiance  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  Eling's  recovery,  and  the 
minister's  consequent  stability*  The  Marquis  of 
Buddngham,  disgusted  at  being  made  the  unpopular 
instrument  of  profligate  corruption,  retired  iom  Ire- 
land  in  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
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•¥fa«hnofeland»  whose  administrstioii  was  ohancter* 
iaai  hf  a  Mystaaa.  of  bribsiy  still  more  extensiye.  Peet^ 
nves  wece  notoriaiuly  sold ;  sad  the  mooey^  thtts 
iusinuMifily '  niaed,  wafl^ss  inbmoushr  expended  w 
fmrdbeang  seats  ia  the  lower  house  £>r  the  miqipns 
ofgovenameat ;  and  so  pubUc  were  these  tmassotionsy 
Ast  the  official  iiiaiiifoeis»  when  cksiged  with  their 
«Uinqueacy,  did  not  attanpt  to  deny  the  chaige.  In 
eondbdiiaff  his  ipeech  on  the  ssle  of  peerages,  Mr 
GtatlsD,  m  the  name  of  the  little  minority  that  op* 
posed  the  destruotiiire  and  disgnwefiil  system  pursued 
by  the  Irish  sdmtoistratioB,  used  the  loUowifig  point* 
ed  and  powerful  words :— *- 

^  We  chai]gpe  them  publiolyy  in  the  &ce  of  the 
ecuntey,  with  making  corrupt  egcoements  tor  the  ssle 
of  peecages ;  lor  doing  which«  we  say  that  they  are 
inpeaehafaile.  We  charge  then  with  .corrupt  sgree* 
mnrts  for  ihe  disposal  of  the  moaoey  arising  fiom  the 
safe,  to  purahasc^  for  the  servants  of  die  Castle*  seals 
in  the-asseaobly  of  the  people ;  for  doing  whidb«  wc 
say  that  &ey  are  irapeachaUe.  We  cbaige  them 
with  eommittiag  theae  affences,  not  in  oneif  nor  in 
two,  but  in  many  instances ;  £ot  which  owiplication 
of  offences  we  ssy  that  ihey  ave  iiiipeachahle^''-giulty 
ef  a  j^sfcematie  .eodeairour  to  undtfrnine  the  consti* 
tution,  in  violation  of  the  kws  of  the  land.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  convict  them ;  we  dace  them  to 
go  into  an  in^piiry ;  we  do  not  a&ct  to  treat  them 
as  other  than  piMic  malefiMSton;  we  speak  to  ibem 
in  a  style  of  the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  de- 
fiance. We  pronounce  them  to  be  public  criminals. 
Will  th^  dave  to  deny  the  charge  ?  I  call  upoa*  and 
daie  the  ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his  place,  and 
say,  on  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  believe  such 
oarrupt  agveements  ha^e  4aben  place.    I  wait  for  a 

VOL.  II.  T 
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tftpecific  answer. "  Major  Hobart,  the  Jnsit 
Ury,  refused  to  give  any  repljy  on  the  ground^  that 
an  inquiry  into  rae  motires  for  raising  persons  to  the 
peerage  was  trenching  on  the  royal  prerogatiye. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  system  of  go- 
vernment could  be  continued,  without  provoldng  the 
opposition  of  all  who  had  any  regard  for  the  interests 
m  their  country,  or  the  maintenance  of  pubHc  vir- 
tue. Many  persons,  whose  attention  had  been  di* 
rected  to  polkics  by  the  stirring  events  of  1782,  dis- 
gusted with  the  profligacy  of  the  administration,  and 
the  subserviency  of  parliament,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  reform  of  the  constitution,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  different  societies  for  the  purpose,  whidi 
were  aU  finally  lost  in  the  general  association  of 
'United  Irishmen.  Coercion  was  thoDefbre  brou^ 
to  the  aid  of  coiTuption ;  arbitrary  fines  were  impofl- 
ed  on  the  editors  of  papers ;  public  meetings  were 
forcibly  dispersed,  and  those  who  presided  at  them 
marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of. the  government; 
and  the  fiuility  with  whidbi  the  vohmteers  had  been 
ovefrthrown,  led  the  Irish  oligarchy  to  suppose  that 
their  power  was  irresistible.  But  though  the  leaders 
of  the  patriotic  clubs  were  Protestants,  and  many  of 
them  deeply  .tinged  with  the  prqudices  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  avoided  the  &tal  error  of  their  {nvdeces* 
sors,  and  advocated  the  constitutional  rights  of  their 
Catholic  countrymen.  The  Catholic  body  xtaelf  had 
undergone  a  great  change.  The  number  of  CaihoEc 
&inilies  that  had  emigrated  at  the  Revc^ution,.  and 
formed  commercial  establishments  in  various  parts  of 
Europe^  was  very  great ;  and  when,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  trade  of  Ireland  was  openec^  and 
the  property  of  Catholics  secured  by  law,  the  mem- 
bers of  thiU  cammunion  who  engaged  in  ocnninerce 
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sooii  OTitstripped  their  Protestant  riyals.  The  Ca» 
titcdic  aristocracy,  fettered  by  the  privileges  and  pre* 
jii£ces  of  their  order,  and,  in  many  instances,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  oppression  of  their  tenantry  as  any  of 
fhW  Protestant  oligardiy,  refused  to  become  the  head 
of  the  movement  made  by  the  general  body.  The  C»- 
diolics  were  therefore  compeDei  to  seek  leaders  in  the 
tuiddle  ranks  of  life,  and  they  found  men  conspicuous 
lor  energy  and'  talent ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
not  very  remarkable  for  prudence  or  moderation. 
'  At  l^e  moment  when  the  delinquency  of  the  Irish 
government  ^as  most  flagrant-^when  a  large  body 
(>f  the  Ptotestants  eagerly  sought  for  reform,  and  the 
entire  Catholic  body  as  zealously  sought  for  eman- 
dpation — ^the  Frencli  revolution  burst  forth,  and 
ixmvulsed  all  Europe  to  its  centre.  The  conduct  of 
the  Irish  administration  at  this  crisis  was  mournfully 
ludicrous.  In  1792,  the  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  firanchise 
to  their  body,  and  the  petition  of  the  Protestants  of 
Beirut  in  their  &vour,  were  rejected  with  circum> 
stances  of  great  contumely.  During  the  parliament^ 
ary^  recess,  the  different  grand  juries  were  direcdy 
encouraged  by  the  government  to  adopt  very  strong 
resolutions  against  ferther  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics. Having  thus  raised  the  hopes  of  the  violent 
Protestants,  and  provoked  the  just  enmity  of  the 
Catholics,  the  government,  to  the  utter  a^nishment 
of  i>0th  parties,  early  in  the  sessions  of  1793,  in- 
trodaced  a  bill  for  extending  the  dective  franchise  to 
1^  Catholics,  v^hich  passed  into  a  law  by  nearly  the 
same  ^majority  that,  only  a  few  months  before,  had 
vdted  against' even  taking  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation. Several  popular  and  conciliatory  measures 
wiere  atthe  same  time  adopted ;  amongst  others,  leave 
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was  ^ven  to  brng  in  a  bill  for  atnfnding  Ae 
of  the  popular  ff^Mesentation ;  9od  a  IsiU  lor  dis^juap 
lifyiDg  certain  pUoemen  was  actually  paased.  Tlie 
nunonty^  in  letuniy  sopported  Uie  minister  in  a^ 
real  coercive  measures ;  such  a^^  an  act  i^gaiusi  the 
impartation  of  aims  and  m^itary  atores ;  an  act  »> 
gauist  conventions ;  and  an  act  &Mr  raiang  a  militia. 
The  plan  of  parliamentary  relonn,  which  had  bees 
prepued  apparently  wi^  the  imj^ied  sanetioo,  or  ai 
least  neutnuty  of  the  ministry^  was  reaeded  in  1794 
by  a  gveat  minority ;  but  llhere  was,  however,  some 
mason  to  hope  ^kuA  neaaures  of  justice  and  mwrilia' 
tion  would  yet  be  adopted^  and  the  latal  mlawities 
of  civil  war  averted. 

A.  D.  1795..— It  aecms  evident  tliat  Mr  Ptet»  at 
this  period,  was  anxious  to  bestow  on  Izelaiid  those 
blessings  of  a  good  and  impsrtial  govermaent,  widi 
which  the  island  had  been  almost  wholly  wun^ 
quainted  for  centuries ;  and  that  his  wise  and  beoe- 
volejit  intentions  were  deleated  by  the  aristocfstae 
faction  of  which  he  was  at  once  ihe  master  and  the 
slave.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Bad  FitswiBiam  ar-* 
rived  in  Ireland  as  Viceroy,  and  his  presenoe  was 
hailpd  with  enthusiastic  de%ht  by  all ;  but  the  base 
faction  that  had  hitherto  monopolized  and  abused 
the  administration  once  moie  bHg^ted  the  hopes 
of  the  nation.  BSls  fiyr  ihe  complete  emunci* 
pation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  tor  the  remedy 
of  the  flagrant  abuses  in  the  police  estdbliafament, 
were  introduced  with  little  opposition ;  but,  befioR 
any  Airther  stqis  could  be  taken,  inteUigenoe  atiived 
that  the  recall  of  the  popular  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
been  determined  by  the  British  cabinet.  This  filial 
resolution  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Bens* 
fords,  irritated  at  the  <^Mmiifi|l  of  one  of  thdr  fimily 
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bom  offiee.  FLtswffliiuii  had  too  man^^  ocamples  in 
Ifish  History  of  the  manner  in  which  raicial  under- 
Mngs  had  contrived  to  de^at  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  chief  govemotSf  not  to  make  a  change 
of  men  aooompany  a  change  of  measures;  but,  un« 
finrtviiately  for  the  country,  he  relied  for  support  on 
the  honour  and  fiiraness  of  a  minister,  who  had  all  a* 
Kmg  through  public  life  saor^ced  both  to  the  caprices 
and  prgudices  d  the  aristocracy. 

With  the  recall  of  Earl  Fitswittiam  the  civil  hia<* 
toty  of  Ireland  terminates.  The  administration  of 
Earl  Camd«Q  was  in  fact  an  open  war  between  two 
parties  equally  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the  na« 
tion.  In  the  language  of  Mr  Grattan,  "  Two  desper« 
ale  parties  were  in  arms  against  the  constitution.  On 
the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ;  on  the 
other  die  camp  of  the  minist^,  a  greater  traitor  than 
that  rebei ;  and  the  treason  of  the  minister  against  the 
people  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  rebellion  of  the 
people  against  the  minister. " 

The  leaders  of  the  minority  straggled  in  vain  to 
check  the  measures  of  coercion  adopted  by  govern* 
moit — measures  that  would  have  been  preeminent 
£[>r  atrocity  in  the  age  of  Nero,  or  at  the  worst  pe- 
riod of  ^e  Turkish  annals.  They  proposed,  in 
their  stead,  measures  of  justice  and  conciliation, 
which  were  sternly  rejected.  Lord  Moira,  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr  Fox,  in  the  Bri- 
^h  Commons,  in  vain  besought  the  interposition  of 
the  supreme  power  to  check  the  excesses  of  the  lo- 
cai  government :  Pitt  yielded  to  the  Beresfords, 
but  was  deaf  to  the  cries  of  a  nation ;  and  the  mo- 
itaents,  when  yet  conciliation  would  have  preserved 
tranquillity,  were  suffered  to  pass  by.  The  oppo- 
sition in  the  Irish  parliament,  finding  that  their 
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warnings  were  unheeded,  and  that  they .  wete  per« 
aonally  pointed  out  as  objects  of  vengeance  to  the 
violent  portion  of  the  &ction  which  had  gathered 
round  the  government,  determined  to  secede.  Mr 
Grattan,  on  the  night  that  Mr  Ponsonby  brought 
forward  his  last  measure  of  conciliation,  announced 
this  determination  on  the  part  of  himself  and  hia 
colleagues  in  the  following  words :  ^'  We  have  of- 
fered you  our  measure,  you  will  reject  it.  We  de-. 
precate  yours.  You  will  persevere.  Having  no 
hopes  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  dis- 
charged our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  yon  no  more, 
and,  after  this  day,  shall  not  attend  the  House  df 
Commons.  ** 

The  Parliament  w|M  soon  after  dissolved.  True  Ip. 
his  declaration,  Mr  Grattan  declined  to  beccnne  a 
candidate  &r  Dublin,  and  took  leave  of  his  ocmsti- 
tuents  in  an  address  which  will  last  as  long  as  the. 
English  people.  The  new  parliament  was  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  faction  c^  the  ascendanqf!* 
and  of  course  essentially  hostile  to  the  nation.  It 
soon  precipitated  a  convulsion  which  covered  its 
members  with  di^aoe,  and  flooded  the  country  with 
blood ;  and  when  the  measure  of  its  crimes  was  M^ 
laid  violent  hands  upon  itself,  and  punished  its  oiA 
enormities  by  a  just  act  of  judicial  suicide* 
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tJHAPTER  XXI. 
The  InsvrreeHon  of  1798, 

'■'**  Then  W88>  mixed  with  tiie  public  cmis^  ia  tkit  Btniggle, 
Ambition,  sedition,  and  violence.  But  no  man  will  persuade 
rae,  tha,t  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  tyranny  on  the  other.  **—-Lord  Chatkatn,  tpeaJnng  of  the 

CivU  Ware  in  the  reign  'itf  Charlet  L 

Thb  tmt  liistory  of  the  iieree  struggle,  usually,  but 
irapropeiiy,  called  the  Irish  rebellion,  remains  to  be 
vritten.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  in  our  li- 
Bated  space,  any  thing  more  than  the  general  features 
«f  the  contest ;  but,  at  some  future  period,  we  may 
probably  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  truly 
important  details.  The  efforts  of  the  volunteers  to 
obtain  a  reform  in  the  Irish  parliament  were  defeated, 
because  that  body  lost  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  by  showing  an  unwillingness  to. 
concede  their  just  rights  to  the  Catholics.  A  few. 
of  the  body,  however,  entertained  more  liberal  opi-- 
nions,  and  they  eagerly  sought  to  unite  Irishmen  of. 
every  religious  persuasion  in  the  great  object  of  se-. 
curing  good  and  impartial  government  for  their  coun«. 
try.  The  institution  of  the  society  of  United  Irish- . 
men  might  have  been  the  era  &)m  whence  Ireland, 
would  have  dated  the  commencement  of  social  hap« 
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piness,  had  the  govenunent  of  that  day  been  «t  all 
disposed  to  streiigthen  itself  by  securing  *the  afiEee- 
tions  of  the  people ;  but  having  unfortunately  enter- 
ed into  close  alliance  with  the  ancient  oligarchy^  it 
lost  the  power  of  doing  goody  even  when  it  possess- 
ed the  inclination,     "nie  repeated  disappointments 
of  the  hopes  which  some  of  the  patriots  entertained, 
of  finally  obtaining  justice  fircmi  parliament,  induced 
many  to  regard  revolution  as  die  only  means  by 
which  reform  could  be  effected.     Simultaneous  with 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  obtain  TeCbtin, 
were  those  of  the  Catholics  to  obtain  emancipadoii. 
The  reformers  weie  chiefly  dissenten,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled 
in  Ulster  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  Charles  L 
and  CromweU.     The  Catholic  leaders  were  princii 
pally  natives  of  Leinster  and  Munster.     As  die  ob« 
jects  of  both  were  neady  similar,  it  was  obvioody 
their  interest  to  unite ;  and  a  junctiott  between  tte 
leforming  Dissenters  and  the .  Catholic  committer 
was  effected,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  TheoUU 
Wolfe  Tone.     From  the  very  bc^nnki^  howevesv 
there  was  a  marked  and  radical  difference  betwesn 
these  two  parties.     The  .Dissenters,  inheriliiig  tbe 
spirit  and  tenets  of  their  ancestors  the  Covenanten^ 
were  mostly  repubhcans  £rom  principle.     The  great 
body  of  the  Catholics  only  became  so,  through  per- 
secution and  oppression.    In  the  melandioly  aimak 
of  the  period,  we  find  the  Catholic  body  slowly  and 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  persuasions  d  the  enth«i' 
siastic  ncffthems ;  and,  with  manifest  legreti  rdiii* 
Quishing  the  attachinent  to  monarchy,  inculcated  by 
the  feudal  principles  of  their  religion.     While  the 
leaders   of  the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  were 
hept  apart  by  these  ieelings,  a  stiH  greater  banier 
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tvw  Mmd  bMiw^en  the  loir«r  tanks  of  the  respective 

ccmnttunions,  bf  an  Hlegal  and  iniquitons  system  of 

pMMCutfon,  conntTed  at,  if  not  directly  encouraged, 

•hf  the  government.    f%hting  betv^een  factions  com- 

Sied  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  had  become  a 
qaent  practice  in  the  county  of  Armagh ;  md  had, 
ei  conrsei  presented  aiikve  the  bitterest  religious  ani- 
ttottity  betiveen  the  parties.  After  the  coneeasion  of 
the  eleetive  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  the  hate  of 
the  lower  order  of  Protestants  was  exasperated  by 
s^-interest.  Previon^y  to  that  event,  the  vote  of 
the  Protestant  freeholder  made  him  a  more  eligible 
tenant  to  an  electioneering  landlord ;  but  now  when 
tlM  CathoHc  was  permitted  to  compete  with  him  on 
a^al  terms,  he  found  the  landlord  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  open  maiket,  by  raising  his  rents. 
In  1795,  a  Protestant  banditti,  calling  themselves 
Peep^qf-dat/'boi^s,  served  notice  on  most  of  the 
CothoHcs  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  to  quit  their 
fittms  before  a  certain  day,  threatening  destruction 
of  property,  and  even  loss  of  life,  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. To  oppose  this  association,  the  Catholics 
formed  that  of  the  Defenders,  which  soon  spread 
widely  over  the  country,  and  soon  proceeded  from 
defence  to  aggression.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  Peep'of-day^beys  formed  themselves  in- 
to aa  Orange  Association,  which  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  respectable  and  influential  indivi- 
muils.  The  professed  object  of  the  new  institution 
was  to  maintain  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples established  at  the  Revolution.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  respectable  portion  of  the  Orange 
society  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plundering  sys- 
tem established  by  their  vulgar  associates ;  but  they 
could  not  control  their  excesses,  and  had  subsd- 
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^ntly  to  deplore,  that  they  were  therasehes 
to  the  commissicm  of  acts  of  violence  and  cmeitj* 
by  having  joined  a  society  whose  foundation  was  eter* 
nal  hostility  to  the  greater  portion  of  their  £sflow- 
coontrymen.  The  Peep-af-day-boys  were  not 
diecked  before  they  had  curiven  £roni  Armagh  sevc* 
ral  hnndred  Catholic  fiunilies.  These^  seeki]^  re* 
fiige  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  spread  thnw^ 
the  Catholic  body  a  report,  to  which  appearances  gisffe 
some  sanction,  that  the  extermination  of  the  Cadbhcba 
was  the  real  object  of  the  new  Orange  Association. 

The  almost  incessant  warfare  between  landlords  Mid 
fbnants  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  occasioned 
by  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  intolerable  mi* 
aery  on  the  other,  served  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ^ 
defenders  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  excesses  com* 
mitted  in  these  agrarian  insurrections  disgusted,  and 
in  some  degree  afienated,  the  northon  Protestants ; 
so  that  the  union  of  Catholics  and  Dissentan 
was  expojsed  to  dissolution,  from  the  very  fin^ 
moments  of  its  formation*  The  imperfect  conces* 
sions  of  1793  produced  a  dangerous  distraction 'in 
the  councils  of  the  United  £iBfamen*  The  D]»* 
senters  thought  that  they  saw,  in  the  Catholics^  a 
^reat  lukewarmness  to  the  general  cause  of  liberty^ 
and  began  to  withdraw  themselves  from  perscms  urtw 
thus  would  rest  content  with  partial  justice*  At 
this  crisis,  the  Reverend  William  Jackson,  an  emis- 
sary from  France,  arrived  in  Ireland,  being  sent  by 
the  French  government  to  sound  the  dispositions  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  inconceivable  lolly  and  nuh* 
ness  of  this  man's  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  Eogp^ 
cion  that  he  was  secretly  the  ^y  of  the  Biitish  go*, 
vermnent ;  and  his  suicide  alone  dears  his  memory, 
from  the  foul  imputation*    It  is  not  so  easf  to  le?- 
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Hiovajdie  Jiam  which  this  tniuaction  affixes  to  the 
BritiBh  ministiy  at  the  period.     From  the  veiy  be* 
girming,  all  Jackson's  views  and  intentions  wem 
Jmown  to  the  government*     Before  he  came  to  Ire- 
land)  the  olivet  of  his  journey  had  been  betrayed* 
He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  not  to  detect,  but  to 
finm  a  conspiracyy  and. to  secure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  victims.     This  atrocious  instance  of  desigmng 
cruelty  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.     The 
in^nidence  of.  Jackson  was  so  manifest,  that  only 
two  cr  three  enthusiasts  committed  themselves,  and 
tfiese  oontrived  to  make  their  escape.    Jackson's 
public  .trial  produced  an  unexpected  consequence.; 
It  revealed  to  the  Irish  the  &ct,  that  France  was 
willing  to  become  their  ally,  and  gave  fresh  confi- 
dence to  the  Union  from  the  hopes  of  foreign  aid* 
.  The  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion- of  measures  which  were  tantamount  to  a  de- 
Amtion  of  war  by  the  government  against  the  pec-, 
pie,,  drove  an  immense  number  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Irishmen.     The  new  converts  were  men-  of 
victue  and  ability;  they  had  sought  constitutional 
wEoim  by  constitutional  means,  while  that  object 
seemed  attainable ;  and  even  now,  while  preparing  a 
revolution,  they  yearned  for  a  reconciliation  with  the 
parliament,  and  held  back  from  striking  any  decisive 
bkw,  trusting  that  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood 
mig^  yet  be  averted.     Among  them  were  to  be 
fecmd  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmet,  M'Nevin — ^men  whose  characters  may  chal- 
lenge  comparison  with  those  of  the  purest  patriotjs 
recorded  in  history.     They  reorganized  the  society 
of  United  Irishmen ;  and,  in  the  north,  where  tl» 
amtem  of  organization  was  complete,  one  hundred 
tapuaand  men  were,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  com- 
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madid  of  their  kadeis*  The  negotiation  opened  ^nth 
the  French  Directory,  wag  curied  on  with  etpial 
spirit  and  pmdence.  While  every  seearity  fortfae  re- 
payment ol  the  expenses  incnired  in  the  expeditioii 
was  offered,  measures  were  taken,  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland,  and  to  save  it  from  becoming 
a  mere  province  of  France.  Lord  Edwmd  Fits* 
eendd,  especially,  made  it  an  express  conditioiiy  that 
France  should  s^id  but  a  smallmilitary  fiaroe,  and  that 
her  aid  should  be  chiefly  limited  to  a  supply  olaxam 
The  administration  of  the  £ari  of  Camden  has 
exposed  that  nobkman  to  much  unmerited  oUoqoy. 
He  was,  in  fiujt,  a  meie  c^her  in.the  state.  The 
Action  of  the  ascendancy,  strong  in  their  monopoly 
of  every  official  situation,  and  having  almost  colcIq- 
»ve  possessioa  of  the  magistracy  and  the  miUtary, 
exulting  also  in  thdr  late  triumph  over  Eari  Fits- 
wiUiam,  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  moderation, 
and  treated  the  country  with  arbitrary  eeverity^  which 
the  Turks,,  in  their  wildest  freaks  of  tyranny,  oonld 
not  have  exceeded.  The  system  of  endeavovning 
to  extort  confession  by  torture — ^the  turning  out  a 
licentious  and  unregulated  soldiery  at  free  quarteiB 
on  a  disturbed  district — ^imprisonment  £>r  mere  ca- 
price, and  trani^ortation  without  trial — ^were  magia- 
toial  acts,  not  merely  permitted,  but  applauded 
Loid  Caihampton  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  active  magistrates.  He  fimned  an  inqdaU 
torial  tribunal  in  several  of  the  western  coonties ;  aad 
having,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  examined  the 
charges  against  the  persons  c<mfined  on  suspieioD, 
he  sent  on  board  a  tender  those  who  were  likely,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  day,  ^  to  ebde  justice,'  that 
IS,  against -^om  there  was  not  so  much  evidence  m 
would  satisfy  even  an  IriA  juiy.    The  Qnoid  Juriss 
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and  Orange  coiporatioiis  wannly  dianked  the  Bad 
of  Gu^iapton  fiir  nHbat  ihtj  watt  pleased  to  temi 
*  ioB  wholesome  sevierity ; '  and  the  Irish  pariiainettt 
ainelded  him  from  the  legal  oonsequenoes  of  this 
open  yicdatioA  of  the  conatkiition,  by  pasdi^  an  aet 
of  mdeamity.  This  was  fotUowed  by  an  insorreetion 
act  of  more  than  ordinary  aererity*  It  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Edward  Fkzgenldy  who  had  not  yet  loali 
ab  hope  of  aaadn^  his  country  from  a  furious  oon« 
voibfton.  He  sud,  that  '  nothxDg  would  ti»nquil« 
lioe  ihe  country,  but  the  sincere  endeavour  of  the. 
govemnient  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people* 
If  that  was  done,  ihe  people  wouU  rel;urD  to  their 
allegianfce ;  if  not,  he  teared  that  neither  resdntions 
mff  hoUs  would  be  cf  any  avafl* '  His  warnings 
were  spoken  in  rain ;  the  insnneotion  and  indei^ 
nifty  biUs  were  canied  without  a  dividon. 

A.  D.  1796. — Hopeless  of  parliamentary  rdie( 
the  United  Irishmen  overcame  thesr  rvmugnance  to 
£raaign  aid,  resolving  to  solicit  asaistance  from  France ; 
and  Tone  was  invited  to  come  from  America  for  the 
purpose.  In  ihe  eonBe  of  the  anmmec^  Lord  £d- 
«ard  Fitagexald  and  Mr  Anthur  O-Connor  wens 
Bsnt  over  to  negotiate  the  teims  of  a  tseaty  between 
the  Ltish  and  Fuench  republics ;  bn^  on  aoemsnt  of 
Lord  Edwaxd-8  connection  wiiih  the  Orlean's&aalyt 
it  «aB  deemed  imprndent  to  reosLve  faiih  in  Fcaoeei 
and  ihe  management  of  the  treaty  was  confided  to 
Mr  O'Connor.  The  expedition  prepared  by  the 
French  government,  on  this  oooasion,  was  en  the 
most  fissmdable  description.  It  consisted  of  15,000 
picked  soldiers,  under  the  oooimand  of  Hoche,  one 
of  ^e  best  and  bravest  of  die  revdutiDDaiy  genen^. 
The  noarine  frsrce  was  not  composed  of  equally  va« 
luaUe  matedais.   Delays  (tf  various  Idnds  were  inter- 
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posed,  which  prevented  the  fleet  from  sailing  as^ettljr 
as  had  been  intended ;  and  information  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  Irish  leaders,  that  the  expedi- 
tion would  not  set  out  before  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
armament  at  length  sailed  on  the  15th  of  December. 
No  British  fleet  appeared  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
^  enemy.  There  were  no  forces  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land that  could  ofier  a  moment's  resistance.  But  the 
winds  and  the  waves  protected  Britain ;  the  fleet 
was  dispersed  over  the  ocean ;  and  the  small  part  that 
arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  was  delayed  by  the  indecision 
of  Grouchy,  until  a  tremendous  gale,  right  off  shore^ 
arose,  and  rendered  a  landing  impracticable.  A 
remnant  of  the  shattered  fleet  returned  home ;  tod 
Ireland  was  rescued  from  inevitable  conquest,  by 
chance  and  the  elements. 

The  defeat  of  this  armament  afforded  a  very  &-> 
vourable  opportunity  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  go* 
vemment  and  the  people.     The  minister  must  haW 
seen  how  ill  grounded  was  his  ccmfidence  in  the 
boasted  protection  of  a  British  fleet,   when  the 
coast  of  Ireland  had  beenlefl:  for' a  fortnight  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hostile  navy,  and  only  owed  its  safety  to 
occurrences  that  baffle  human  calculatioil.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Union  began  justly  to  suspect  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  when,  instead  of  an  auxili- 
a^  force,  to  assist  in  establishing  flreedom,  they  foimd 
an  armament  sent  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  the 
country.     Impressed  with  these  feelings,  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  induced  Mr  Ponsonby  to 
bring  forward  that  plan  of  tranquillizatioh,  whose  re- 
jection was,  as  we  have  seen,  followed  by  the  seces- 
sidn  of  the  opposition.     The  government  had  now 
virtually  decliured  war  against  ite  subject.     By'nis* 

*he  war-ciy  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  it  had  en- 
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'gaged  on  its  side  the  prejudiced  part  of  the  Prote- 
stant population ;  and,  by.  promising  adherence  to 
the  ancient  system  of  misrule,  it  gained  the  support 
of  those  whom  that  system  had  raised  from  insigni- 
ficance to  wealth  ana  power.  In  the  train  of  the 
Insurrection  act,  followed  the  suspension  of  the  Ha^ 
beas  Corpus,  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and 
the  infliction  of  horrible  torture  by  military  tribunals^ 
on  all  "  who  were  suspected  of  being  suspicious. " 

The  excessive  caution  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lein- 
ster  United  Irishmen,  saved  the  ffovemment  from  in- 
evitable ruin  in  the  beginning  of  1797.  The  men  of 
Ulster,  now  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand 
mcpi,  Wiere  eager  to  commence  operations.  A  nu* 
merous  body  of  soldiers  in  the  garrison  of  Dublin 
offered  to  put  the  conspirators  in  possession  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  counties  of  Leinster  were  ready 
to  pour  in  reinforcements  from  all  sides.  The  ne- 
dect  of  such  an  opportunity  is  perfectly  inexplicable^ 
The  possession  of  the  capital  would  enable  the  lead- 
ers 01  the  conspiracy  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  entire  kingdom  in  a  week,  or,  at  the  worst,  have 
placed  them  in  a  position  for  maintaining  a  power- 
ful struggle  until  assistance  could  reach  them  from 
France.  Despair  of  effecting  their  objects  without 
foreign  aid,  is  said  to  have  caused  this  &tal  error, 
which  completely  destroyed  the  unity  and  the  strength 
of  the  party.  The  northerns,  disgusted  by  the  timi- 
dity of  their  associates  in  Leinster,  and  wearied  by 
the  delays  of  France,  began  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  the  increasing  coolness,  in  some  cases 
nearly  amounting  to  hostility,  between  the  Presby- 
terian and  Catholic  members  of  the  Union,  finally 
ruined  the  cause  of  the  republicans  in  Ulster. 

Ireland  was,  during  Ae  course  of  this  year  (1797}, 
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a  second  time  saved  to  tbe  British  empife  by  ti» 
wmds  and  the  waves.  A  powerful  armameDt  had 
been  prepared  in  the  Texel ;  but  it  was  delayed  by 
the  weakness  of  ihe  Frendi  ministw  of  marine^  and 
afterwards  by  adverse  winds,  during  the  favourable 
period  that  England  remained  deprived  of  her  fleet 
by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Duncan,  with  a  8uperi(Mf  force,  and  the  inexplieable 
folly  of  the  Dutch  in  haeaidkig  an  engagement, 
freed  England  from  danger.  The  victory  at  Cam- 
perdown,  one  of  the  most  Mliant  in  the  naval  an- 
nals of  Great  Britain,  eflSectually  prevented  the  Frwich 
Directory  from  executing  the  promises  which  th^ 
had  made  to  the  agents  of  the  United  irishmen* 

It  became  now  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  IriA 
government — ^a  policj'  unblushingly  acknowledged  and 
defended  by  the  Irish  mmistcrs^-to  goad  the  pe(^ 
by  torture  into  a  prematmre  insurrection,  before  the 
oiganixation  of  Ae  conspiracy  wouldhiwe  been  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  irresistible.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
in  scvend  counties ;  a  savage  soldiery,  and  a  etill  more 
savage  yeomanry,  were  encour^ed  to  emulate  eadi 
other  m  acts  c«  crodty ;  Ae  tortures  of  whippings 
picketing,  hdf-hanging,  and  the  pitch-cap,  were  put 
in  active  operation  ;  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  ware 
burned,  then-  sons  tortured  or  sbin,  their  daughtew 
subjected  to  all  the  outn^s  of  brutal  passicm.  Dis- 
gnsted  at  witnessing  such  barbarity,  the  lamented 
Abcreromby,  then  in  command  of  the  armv,  publish* 
ed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  described  the  Irish 
soldiery  to  be  so  demoralized  by  licentiousness,  u 
"  to  be  formidable  to  every  body  but  the  enemy." 
Finding  that  no  attenti(m  was  paid  to  his  remon^ 
strances,  and  that  govenunent  had  resolved  to  let 
loose  this  demoraBzed  anoj  on  the  people,  he  re- 
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Signed  die  command,  and  was  sacceeded  by  General 
Xiake,  wbo  was  not  troubled  by  such  impolitic  scru- 
ples. The  atrocities  eommitted  by  the  army  and 
yeomanry  in  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and 
Wexford,  are  almost  beyond  belief;  they  had  the 
effisct  of  provoking  a  fearnil  retaliation*  When  the 
peasantry  at  length  had  recourse  to  arms,  they  showed 
that  they  had  not  been  inapt  scholars  in  the  lessons 
of  cruelty  taught  them  by  die  government. 

An  almost  open  conspiracy  had  now  existed  for 
neariy  two  years ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  administration,  no  disooveiy  of  the  lead- 
en or  theur  plans  had  yet  been  made,  though  im- 
mense rewaras  were  offered  fi>r  information.  Chance, 
however,  again  favoured  the  minister.  One  Reynolds, 
who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Union,  being 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  sold  the  secret  to  the 
government,  and  insured  for  himself  pardon  and  re- 
ward. In  consequence  of  has  informadon,  most  of 
due  leaders  were  axrested  at  Oliver  Bond's  on  the 
12th  of  March ;  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  absent, -eluded  pursuit  until  the  19th  of 
May,  when,  after  a  desperate  resistance  in  which  he 
was  morta&y  wounded,  he  was  made  a  prisoner. 
The  Sheaises  and  others,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
fil  the  places  of  those  arrested  at  Bond's,  were  be- 
trayed to  government  by  a  militia  captain  named 
Armstrong,  to  whom  they  had  rashly  intrusted  all 
their  secrets ;  and  thus  the  insurrecdon  seemed  crush- 
ed in  the  bud  by  the  loss  of  all  its  leaders.  But  the 
eiEcitement  of  a  people  deliberately  tortured  into  re- 
bellion, could  not  be  even  thus  suppressed.  From 
the  papers  seized  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators, 
it  beciune  known  to  government  that  die  night  of  the 
28d  of  May  was  fix^  upon  for  the  commencement 
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of  die  reroh  (  and  fJie  aknning  imefiigawe  ina  offi* 
cudly  commTinicated  to  the  Lord  Major  of  Dulifia, 
and  bodi  Houses  of  Parliameiit,  A  ^iritednddiegs 
was  voted  in  reply  by  the  Coib«oiis»  whic^  was  pat^ 
seated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  all  the  men^en, 
who  went  in  sdemn  proceBsioii  to  the  Castle^  mA 
the  speaker  at  di^  head. 

-  No  language  can  conrey  enren  a  remote  iden  of 
the  situation  of  Dublin  at  this  lamentable  «iwbb. 
Every  man  looked  with  snmcion  on  his  nei^^diKnir, 
dieading  death  from  the  disafiected,  imd  tovtoRS  WQise 
than  death  horn  the  £u^on  that  had  usurped  the 
authority  of  government.  Cnrran's  ^ech  in  the 
case  of  ^^  Heevey  versus  Sirr,"  has  made  Imown 
to  the  wbrki  a  few  of  the  outn^es  perpetrated  by 
those  who  called  themselves  exdusively  **  loyal;" 
but  the  honors  of  whipping,  half-hangingy  andpitdi- 
mpSf  in  Beresibid's  ridmg-housey  have  not- obtained 
equal  publicity.  The  infernal  system  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  information  by  torture  psaetised  at  this 
time  in  every  part  of  Irdand,  was  no  where  note 
zealously  acted  upon  than  in  the  capitaL  Privale  te- 
venge  frequently  uiged  secret  infonnafcions  against 
the  innocent,  and  accusation  was  in  every  instance 
followed  by  pwiishment  without  the  shadow  of  previ* 
oos  inquiry.  AstheFrendihadintiKKhiceddie&ahion 
of  wearily  short  hair^  the  adoption  of  Ma  mode  was 
deemed  presumptive  evidenee  of  f^viblicaMnn;  .mad 
**  Croppy*'  became  the  name  iat  all  who  wcre^  <ir 
were  supposed  to  be,  disafieded  to  the  ^ofremaant. 
Many  persons  who  had  innocently  adopted  the  &- 
sfaton  wa»  eubyected  io  the  pain  and  degiadatioa  of 
a  railitaiy  flog^ng^  woise  toitures  were  mamfcd  for 
those  who»  at  the  ^eottons,  had  been  oonspcnoiisitt 
8upp«artii^  the  oftpomotm  of  govenuaent,  or  had 
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lilV  Ihonnlyies  notorious  by  their  adrooftcy  of  li- 
^Ml^princii^M.  Norivm  tiiese  horrid  exhibitions 
^Mlbed  to  Dublin.  Similar  atrocities  were  dispkyed 
IB  ahaosfe  every  town  of  Ireland ;  ibr  the  vvhole  coubp 
iVNtt  DOW  under  **  martial  law/'  that  is,  under  the  con- 
itrolof'an  infuriate  yeomanry  anddemoraliaedaoidiery. 
On  the  twenty*tbird  of  May  the  insurrection  broke 
4Mit  in  the  coni^iee  of  Kildaee  and  Carlo w.  The  pea- 
iwnfn  had  no  arms  hut  clumsy  pikes,  aad  a  few  guns 
ia.  b«d  order ;  they  were  of  course  easily  defeated. 
At  Naaa  and  KikuUen  the  Royalists  were  victorious 
•inth  little  loss,  but  the  insurgents  suffered  very  se- 
4Percly.  All  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  soldiers  were 
imnged  without  ceranony,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
liefTs  that  many  shared  their  £ite  who  had  not  at  ail 
poitieipated  in  their  enterprise.  The  only  part  of 
mUafe  in  which  the  insurgents  obtained  suooess 
WW  Prosperoufl^  where  a  deteohment  of  the  Ncxth 
-Cede  mi^tia,  headed  by  Captain  Swa]|3iey  was  sur- 
prised aad  cut  to  pieces.  The  captain  is  asid  to 
hmve  been  aoore  than  ordtinar^y  severe  an  the  inflie- 
^OB  of  militey  execution^  and  to  have  £illen  by  the 
hand  of  a  man  whose  house  he  had  burned.  When 
4he  news  of  these  events  leaafaed  Dufali%  the  Lord 
Xrieutenant  issued  a  prDdamataon,' giving  notice  that 
his  **  Majeaty'agenend  offioershad orders  to pinaash, 
•aoewding  to  martial  law,  by  ideath  or  otherwise^  as 
^ifceir  ju^paent  should  iippnovcv  aU  persons  acting, 
4m  tn<any  Buumer  assisting  in  Ihe  .rebellion."  It  is 
ja^meBlable  pioof<if  the  hwdnesi  of  heart,  and  viru- 
Jent  sipxk  of  revenge  .produced  by  dvil  dissensimos, 
io  find^  when  this  proohmation  was  communicated 
hf  maisagn -to  the  Uouseof  Ccnnmons,  that  Colonel 
Bany  (the  paeaent  Lord  Famham)  actually  pro- 
fioaad  ito^gwe  msalial  law  Biietroqieotive:  oflbcti  and 
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subject  to  its  opemtions  the.  stste-prisonsn  ia  Ddb- 
lio*  Even  Lord  Castleresgfa  reprobated  such  a  pia» 
posali  and,  in  pathetic  terms,  besought  his  Tiraat 
supporters  not  to  reduce  the  notion  to  despair. 

Such  moderation  was  not  imitated  by  otheis*  An 
•iU«concerted  and  disorderiy  attack  having  been  mode 
in  Carlow,  the  insuigents  were  rooted  with  great 
daughter,  while  not  a  mon  oathe  side  of  the  Royal* 
ists  was  even  wounded*  The  slaughter  of- fear 
hundred  assailants  was  not,  however,  sufficient  S» 
satisfy  the  loyal  desire  of  vengeance ;  more  than  two 
hundred  captives  were  executed  by  martial  law.  Theie 
was  one  victim  amoi^  these  unhappy  men,  too  con* 
roicuous  to  be  passed  over,  even  in  this  sco&typage» 
Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a  gaitlemsn  highly  esteemed 
by  all  his  acquuntonces  for  his  intelleetual  aooom- 
plishments  and  moral  worth,  had  unfortunately  given 
offence  to  the  ruling  party,  by  expressing  sympathy 
for  the  oppressions  of  the  peonuitry,  and  on  «ixieCy 
for  reform  in  Parliament.  Being  surrounded  by  the 
insuigents  and  ipide  a  prisoner  previous  to  the  attack 
on  Carlow,  he  was  unoble  to  give  the  gsinson  notice 
of  the  approach  of  their  assailants.  For  this  mispri* 
sion  he  was  brought  to  trioL  Catholic  prisonen  wen- 
flogged  to  obtain  evidence  against  hun,  and  were 
promised  their  lives  on  the  simple  condition  of  beav* 
ug  witness  against  him.  Protestmt  loyoEBts  weie 
.prevented,  by  militory  force,  from  iqppeoiing  in  his 
avour ;  and  even  after  all  these  exertions,  so  eo»> 
scious  were  the  members  of  the  court-mattiol  ^wt 
.the  evidence  would  not  wanont  his  condemnation, 
that  thev  destroyed  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings. 

The  msuigents  of  Kildore,  having  sufiered  several 
defeats,  soon  began  to  despair,  and  willingly  accepted 
.the  offers  of  pardon  made  to  them  by  Gienfiral.Diiii* 
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dn^  '^vvxdi  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Sefenl  bodies  of  the  peasantry  surrendered  their 
annsy  received  protections,  and  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes.     A  huge  body  that  had  assembled  for 
the  purpose  was,  however,  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
a  body*  of  military  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Dufie.     Wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  event,  the 
utinsistk^  multitude  fled  in  consternation,  and  were 
pursued  with  merciless  slaughter.     The  chief  agents 
in  this  massacre  were  a  company  of  fendble  cavalry, 
denominated  Lord  Jocelyn*s  lox-hunters.      Their 
ett«er  of  carnage  was,  however,  diecked  by  peremJK 
tory  orders  £rom  General  Dundas,  who  sent  an  ex- 
press to  forbid  any  attack  on  the  people^  as  soon  as 
he  kamed  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Duffe's  march.- 
The  crueltMS  committed  by  the  North  Cork  militia, - 
by  the  yeomanry,  and  a  portion  of  the  magistracy  in' 
&e  county  of  Wexford,  provoked  an  insurrection  there, 
mofc  fieree  and  calamitous  than  in  any  part  of  Ireland.* 
Tht  tortures  inflicted  by  the  military  tribunals,  were 
suipassed  by  those  whidi  individuals  were  permitted 
to  use  at  their  own  discretion.     A  sergeant,  nick- 
named Tom  the  DevUf  from  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising torments,  used  to  put  on  the  pitched  cap  with' 
mdting  pitch,  which,  trioding  into  the  eyes  of  the 
Victims,  added  blindness  to  their  other  pams.     An- 
other invention  was,  to  cut  the  hair  in  the  form  of  a' 
cross,  dose  to  the  roots,  and  laying  a  train  of  gun- 
powder in  the  furrow,  set  it  on  fire,  and  r^eat  the- 
pcocess  until  human  endurance  could  bear  no  more. 
A  tall  (Meet  in  the  same  regiment  acquired  the- 
name  of  The  Walking  Galltmsj  from  consenting  to 
become,  on  several  occasions,  a  substitute  for  a  gib- 
bety  wImb  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  an  inconveni- 
ent places  to  inflict  the  punidunent  tA  half-hanging. 
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Of  ewtt  death.  Tlie  dehbomte  iminief  i>f  iwvuly^ 
eight  prisoners  in  ^e  town*  of  Camew  hj  the'jfeo^ 
manry,  in  the  presence  of  their  offieer»i  the  bonunff 
cxf  houses  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  supeiaddeo 
to  the  tortures  and  whippings,  drove  the  peaeaiitiy 
to  arms.  They  were  bsaded  by  two  pnetts  «JK» 
i^nnpathized  in  the  suflbrings  of  the  people^  andwei^ 
besides,  irritated  at  the  destnxctian  of  ^m  amn 
bonuses.  The  insurgents  were  divided  into  two  dm» 
Qvderly  bodies,  which  did  not  act  in  concert.  One 
was  easily  defeated  by  the  yeomen  of  Canww ;  tbe 
othor  was  moie  fcMtuniite,  and  not  only  defeated,  bv^ 
out  to  pieces  a  detachment  of  the  North  Cnk  at 
Oolart  HiU.  The  Tictorious  iDsuigeDls  nest  attaelt 
ed  Enniscordiy,  which  was  defended  with  great  ob" 
ddnacy  and  galhaitry ;  but  the  town  hanring  iukeai  ^^ 
Ae  Royalists  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Wes£oA  ' 
,  The  attadc  of  the  insmgenta  on  Wea^oid  mmk 
hm  fefled,  if  the  garrison  had  made  any  atteiqpli* 
rensfeance;  but  cruelty  is  usually  aooompamed  by  cow» 
asdioe  ;  and  the  solders,  whose  excesses  had  diiiMi 
the  country  to  aims,  fled  £roin  the  town  the  monenl 
that  an  assault  was  threatened.  They  left  bdUnd 
them  many  loyalists  whose  zeal  had  led  them  lo 
commit  exasperating  outrages,  and  who*  woe  now 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  a  peasantry  maddeneii 
by  oppression  and  intoxicated  wiui  success.  DieaMd 
were  the scenesenacted  in  Wexfbfd  while  thetoBii»fe«' 
mabed  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  mob ;  nimibers'oC 
loyidists  were  cruelly  piked  on  the  bridge ;  and  it  was 
oidy  by  the  most  tmceasing  exertions  of  the  leaders^ 
that  a  general  massacre  of  £e  Fh>te8tants  was  averted* 
Newtowdbany  was  the  next  object  of  attadc^  tmif 
9B  ai  Wexfoid,  the  ailitaiy  undor  the'  oomMMsd  ef 
Colonel  L'Estamge,  retieatedwithoBt  mteiyfiBgi^^ 
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riwHimiffi  The  remoiutnuices  of  Lieulenanfc-ColoBdl 
Wostean  induced  the  commander  to  change  his  in- 
^nous  detenniaatioQ ;  the  soldiers  returned  to  the 
town»  and»  unexpectedly  assailing  the  unruly  rahhie 
hy  which  it  was  occupied,  routed  them  with  great 
slau^ter.  The  defeat  of  a  large  detachment  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  WalpdLe,  threw  a  momen* 
tatf  ^eam  over  the  cause  of  the  insurgents;  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  their  total  defeat  at 
Boss,  after  a  long  am  desperate  engagement,  during 
thfi  greater  paiA  of  which,  victory  seemed  to  be  in 

Cowards  perpetrated  the  greatest  enormities  on 
bofehsidesb  The  massacres  in  Wex&rd  were  the 
vodb  of  those  who  had  not  ooun^  to  share  in  the 
peiila  of  the  campaign ;  and  on  this  occasion,  a  fiightr 
till  crime  was  committed  by  sooae  runsways  from  the 
battle  of  Ross.  A  number  of  loyalists,  some  of 
idiom  were  Catholics,  had  been  seized  by  the  in- 
swgents,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  any  of  their 
iEieods  that  might,  be  made  prisoners,  and  were  coa- 
ioed  in  the  housesnd  ham  of  Mr  King,  at  ScuUar 
bogiie.  Some  of  the  fugitives  from  Ross  determinr 
ad  on  the  massacre  of  all  these  unfortunate  beings; 
pleading  in  their  excuse^  the  example  set  them  by 
|he  yeomanry,  at  Cunew  and  Dunlavin.  The  pri- 
Bonars  in  the  house  were  shot ;  the  bam  where  the 
jKSt  were  confined  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  within 
fiumed  to  ashes* 

The  defeat  at  Ross  was  feUowed  by  sn  equally  se- 

*  Danag  the  attack  on  Roes,  one  of  the  insorgents  ad- 
vanced to  ihe  very  mouth  of  s  cannon,  and,  thrusting  his  hat 
and  wig  into  it,  exclaimed,  «  Come  on  boys,  sWs  stopped !  '* 
St  Ike  sane  instant  ibtt  guuMr  applied  the  mateh,  and  die 
waHtk  wm^Aamu  to  atomic 
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vere  repulse  at  Aiklow*  The  Royalists  owed  tloB 
victory  principally  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  Cc^onel 
Skerrett,  of  the  Durham  Fencibles,  but  for  whom,  the 
town  would  have  been  deserted  as  scandalously  as 
Wexford^  and  Dublin  itself  consequently  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger*  The  Wexford  insor- 
gentSf  by  this  defeat,  lost  their  last  chance  of  success, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  inactively  until  govenunent 
bad  collected  its  strength  for  their  destruction* 

Ulster  had  been,  as  we  have  already  stated*  the 
parent  of  the  Irish  conspiracy ;  but  the  disag^rMOieot 
between  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the 
flight  of  some  cfaiefe,  and  the  arrest  of  others,  had  so 
disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Union,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  continued  tranquiL  When  tl» 
news  of  the  msurrection  in  Wexford,  however,  reacb^ 
ed  the  north,  a  considerable  number  asseraUed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  and,  by  a  furious  attack, 
nearly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town*  Nut 
discouraged  by  their  defeat,  they  prepared  to  form 
an  encampment ;  but,  learning  that  their  efforts  woaU 
not  be  seconded  by  the  other  counties,  and  diat  the 
war  in  Wexford  was  assuming  a  rdigious  chaiaefeer, 
the  malecontents,  who  were  mostly  Protestants,  threw 
sway  or  surrendered  their  arms,  and  returned  quieU 
ly  to  their  own  homes*  Inspired  by  similar  senti^ 
ments,  a  number  of  insurgents  in  the  county  of  Dowa 
took  up  arms,  and  made  several  spirited  attadcs  on 
the  Royal  forces.  They  were  attacked  at  Ballyaa^ 
hinch  by  General  Nugent ;  and,  after  a  desperate  en* 
gagement,  in  which  the  success  obtained  by  valour 
was  lost  by  want  of  discipline,  were  finally  defeated 
and  irretrievably  broken*  Thus  terminated  the  iiUBir* 
rection  in  Ulster ;  and  the  government  was  now  abb  to 
direct  all  its  forces  gainst  the  county  of  Wob&mL  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 
.    Supffudon  of  the  LuurreeHo^^Itt  Cotuequencei, 

After  their  defeats  at  Arklow  and  Ross,  the  in^ 
aorgents  of  Wexford  were  reduced  to  maintam  a  de- 
fensive war&re»  their  last  hope  being  to  protract  the 
contest  until  succours  could  arrive  from  France. 
Their  principal  encampment  was  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
a  liAy  and  irregular  eminence  near  the  town  of  En- 
luscorthy.  Here,  after  the  example  of  the  Royaliste, 
they  established  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  that  emu*- 
lated  the  crudties  and  iniquities  of  the  coufts»map- 
tiol.  Some  of  the  victims  were  persons  who  had 
lendeied  themselves  obnoxious  by  aiding  in  the  vam^ 
Um  infliction  of  torture,  but  others  owed  their  &|e 
to  secret  treachery  and  malignant  insinuation.  AS- 
ter  the  country  had  remained  for  more  than  three 
weeks  at  the  mercy  of  the  undisciplined  half-armed 
labble  that  constituted  the  insurgent  forces,  a  Royal 
acmy  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  with  a  formidable 
.tndn  of  artillery,  advanced  against  Vinegar^  Hill,  in 
-four  divisions.  The  struggle  was  of  course  brief  ^ 
the  insurgents  fled  after  a  ftiint  attempt  at  resistance, 
making  their  escape,  along  the  line  of  road  destined 
to  be  ooeupied  by  General  Needham's  division,  which, 
firoDi  some  unexplained  circumstance,  they  found 
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cant.  On  the  approach  of  the  Royal  vmy  to  Vine- 
gar Hill,  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgent  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Wexford.  The  inhabitants 
believed  this  a  ^tvourable  opportunity  of  savii^  the 
town  from  the  violence  both  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  soldiery ;  waited  on  Lord  Kingsborongh,  who 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
contest,  offering  to  surrender  the  town,  and  to  pro<» 
cure  the  submission  of  the  anned  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  if  security  both  of  person  and  pro* 
perty  wa»  granted  to  all  but  mwdieien.  JLord 
Kingsborough  having  accepted  of  these  conditions, 
was  pkced  in  conunaad  of  the  town.  He  inuBM^ 
altly  wfote  an  acooont  of  the  cironmatance^  anda  ii»* 
potation  oi  the  town's  people  went  to  procure  a  ttt^ 
fieation  of  the  agnmuaaJU  To  his  Lordahip'aktter, 
Lake,  detcnnined  to  giie  his  aoJdiers  an  c^portanifty 
of  takii^  revenge  for  their  former  disgmcenil  s^muv* 
domnent  of  Wexfiafd,  returned  no  answer.  To  ^ 
daputation  from  the  town,  he  gave  (^  following  i»- 
pty:~ 

**  Lieutenant^General  Lake  cannot,  attend  to  wuf 
lama  l^  rebels  in  aaoB  gainst  their  Sovowigii. 
"While  wey  eontinae  soy  he  must  use  the  Ibroe  ia» 
tmsted  to  him  with  the.  utmost  eneigy  for  dieir  da- 
atruction.  To  the  dduded  multitiide  he  proniiaas 
pardon,  on  their  d^venng  into-hia  hands  theis  lead* 
oBf  surrendering  their  arms,  and  cetuming  to  tkair 
flUeffiance.'' 

On  the  fidth  of  Lord  KingdboMugh'a  eonvenliflD, 
the  town  of  Wexfind  had  abeady  been  reatoced  to 
tmaqniUity.  The  aimy  of  the  insngenta  had  retiaad 
to  dMor  camp  in.  the  neighbouihood,  and  was  pie- 
pring  to  dia^iewe ;  the  leaden  wko  had  acted  with 
onmanity  returned  to  their  heiaea ;  while  tbapeilM- 
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la  the. meantime  tbe  anny  of  the  sangukiary  Lake 
m8.Mhraaieing  upon  Wexford,  wtack  seemed  d^oted 
to:  dflstraetioii  more  certain  than  that  of  Nineyeh. 
Xdsdbily  Sii  John  Mooroy  whose  humamty  equaUed 
his  bniveiy,  ky  Deuer  to  the  town  than  Lake,  and 
homg  hwd  of  the  conventioii,  advanced  to  W«i* 
fard.  The  town  was  quickly  gacriaoned  by  a  &v 
yeomen  ;.aad  Mooie»  eager  to  restrain  the  violenco  of 
bis*9o3dlien^  enean^ked  in  the  vicimty.  Every  peoh 
tail  was  dnis  reittov<ed  &r  suhgeeting  the  tows  to  the 
kofreis  of  military  execatioii ;  bat  the  lead«»,  who 
deemed  themsdvea  safe  by  the  eonvendooi  weie 
aued^  a&er  being  subjeeted  to  indignities  shoekiag 
|»  humanity*  Tbe  country,  however^  was  abandoa^ 
ad  to  die  tender  mercies  cf  Lake's  soldiery^  and  sufr 
ftred  isv&j  calamity  diat  hae^  rapine,  and  a  ruffimi 
thirst  fur  blood  oould  indieft*  Itis  impossdda  tagive 
enran  an  impeifeot  idea  of  such  horrors ;  they  are  mi* 
paraHchd  in  die  annak  of  human  crime.  Courfta* 
martial  were  then  held  for  tbe  trial  of  the  insuigsflt 
leaders.  TWf  had  trusted  to  the  oonvcntianw  lliey 
deemed  diat  dm  Uvea  they  had  saved,  from  the  fu^ 
ofthe  mob  would  plead  in  diorhehaE  Manyofdiem 
emdd  prove  that  dieir  participation  in  the  revc^  was 
paoduced  by  oompul»on ;  but  such  excuses,  could  be 
of  Hltle  avail  when  innoeeiieft  itself  affiarded  no  pio< 
taetioa*  With  pain  we  must  add,  that  Lcard  Kmg»# 
borough  acted  as  a  member  of  the  courts-mactial  by 
whom  dtesa  men  wem  tried ;  and  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liam^t  aanetioiied  the  iniquity^  bypassmg  acta  of 
aMaiader  and  ferCntme  against  them  after  their  death» 
•  The  insvgeirisB,  driven  to  despair  by  the  news  of 
tkalmadi  of  the  convention,  hop^esa  c^  success,  and 
yat:aftaidto  lay  down  their  amia^pioeeeded  to  maiBM 
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tain  a  desukory  war,  hurrying  from  county  to  com* 
ty  through  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  baffling  tike 
Royal  army  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements.  In 
this  strange  warfare,  more  injury  was  inflicted  on  the 
country  in  a  few  days,  than  it  had  suffered  daring 
the  weeks  when  the  insurgents  were  triumphant.   Be* 
tween  these  despairing  wretches  and  the  brutal  ad^ 
diery,  Ireland  must  soon  have  been  a  desert^  but  lor 
the  lenient  policy  adopted  by  the  Marquis  of  Cont* 
wallis,  the  new  Viceroy.     He  published  a  prodanuk* 
tion,  authorizing  the  royal  generals  to  grant  proteo* 
tions  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  alle^ance,  excqil 
those  guilty  of  murder ;  and  thus  the  most  despante 
loaders  obtained  pardon,  which  had  been  re&aed  to 
those  comparatively  innocent.      Generals  Hunter^ 
Grose,  Gascoyne,  and  Needham,  who  were  stationed 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  Viceroy ;  and  though  they  could  not 
wholly  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  savage  bands  cf 
yeomanry  and  militia,  they  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  peasantry,  and  earned  the  blessings  of  a  grate- 
ful population.      Such   an  effect   had  this  judi* 
dous  mercy  in  reconciling  the  peasantry  to  the  gQ^ 
vemment,  that  when  the  news  of  a  French  invasum 
arrived,  diey  offered  their  services  to  General  Hun- 
ter, in  an  address  of  equal  simplicity  and  eneigy« 
which  is  preserved  in  Hay's  History  of  the  Wesdnd 
Insurrection. 

Though  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  Wex- 
ford, the  '  reign  of  terror, '  established  under  Loid 
Camden's  administration,  extended  over  the  entire 
south  and  east.  Two  instances  may  serve  to  it- 
Instrate  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  it 
had  pleased  the  rulera  of  Irdand  to  intrust  the  d«* 
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tHiied  cyf  the  country.  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgeialdi 
High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary,  flogged  severely  a  gen- 
tkman  named  Wrigh^  ibr  having  in  his  possession 
a-  complimentary  note,  written  in  the  French  kn- 
guflge,  of  which  the  worthy  functionary  was  unfor<* 
tunately  ignorant.  In  the  town  of  Youghal,  one 
Desmond,  after  being  severely  flogged,  was  hanged 
in  frdnt  of  the  jail,  on  evidence  which,  being  obtain- 
ed by  torture,  was  not  above  suspicion.  His  bio- 
tfaer,  then  confined  in  the  prison,  was  forced  to  wit- 
ness the  execution ;  and  soldiers  were  placed  behind 
him  with  drawn  bayonets,  to  prevent  him  from  tum- 
iag  his  eyes  away  from  the  horrid  spectacle. 

A  kind  of  treaty  was  made  between  the  Irish  go^ 
vemment  and  the  state  prisoners  confined  in  Dul£n. 
Their  lives  were  spared,  on  condition  of  their  giving 
the  government  every  information  connected  with  the 
conspiracy.  A  garbled  account  of  their  examina- 
tions was  published  ;  but  still  enough  was  preserved 
to  show,  that,  if  the  insurrection  was  not  provoked 
by  the  government,  it  was  deliberately  waited  for 
and  defied.  The  total  loss  of  property  in  this  cak- 
mitous  struggle  was  probably  not  less  than  thvee 
millions  sterling.  Of  the  royal  party,  about  twenty 
thousand  fell ;  but  not  less  thim  fifty  thousand  of 
the  insui^ents  were  destroyed.  The  utter  demorali- 
cadon  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  triumphant  party^ 
was  the  worst  consequence  of  this  lamentable  strug- 
gle. Men  learned  to  take  an  infernal  delight  in  the 
tortures  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Re- 
venge, bigotry,  and  all  the  dark  passions  that  com- 
bine with  both,  were  permitted  to  have  full  sway. 
Perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  were  united  to 
evidence  obtained  by  torture.  Robbery,  murder,  and 
liecntioQS  crime,  committed  with  impunity,  destroy- 
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^  every  Tuimms  tie,  tfid  every  muanl  MH^Am* 
llie  state  of  society  tlius  created,  eonld  not  dH  et 
once  be  ohanged ;  «ini[«  even  now  Aat «  new  genc' 
lation  has  suoeeeded,  the  oonsequencea  are  ttoi  quite 

The  French  Direotory^  during  the  ocmtiBiiaaee  o£ 
the  struggle  an  Wexfoid,  made  no  effort  to  anist 
their  Irish  allies;  but,  late  in  August,  wfam  ail 
distuihmces  had  been  suppressed,  a  small  foiee  of 
eleven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Gener^  Hum* 
bert,  landed  at  KiUala,  and  «oon  gained  possession 
of  the  town.  Geoeral  Hutdiinson,  on  the  first  news 
of  the  invasion,  hastened  from  Galwuy  to  Castlebar, 
and  aoon  assemUed  a  vastly  superior  force.  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  euperseded  in  the  command  by 
the  arrival  of  Lake,  acircumstanceto  which,  combined 
with  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  soldiery,  must  be 
attributed  the  disgraceful  events  that  followed.  A 
British  army,  amounting  at  least  to  feur  thousand 
men,  and  supported  by  fourteen  pieces  of  -cannon, 
fled  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  firom  eight  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  about  a  thmsend  unarmed  pea- 
santry, who  had  no  other  artillery  than  one  corade 
gun.  Want  of  means  prevented  Humbert  from  im- 
proving bis  advttitages ;  but  he  contrived  to  bafik 
all  the  efforts  of  the  English  generals,  from  the 
twenty-second  of  August  until  the  eighth  oi  &p- 
tember,  when,  being  nearly  suirounded  by  an  army 
of  thuty  thousand  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  Irish  by  whom  he  had  been  joined,  beii^  ex* 
daded  from  quarter,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were 
puffiued  with  great  seventy.  Kilhda  was  reduced  in 
About «  Ibrtn^ht  after ;  but  'the  anuy,  on  entering  it, 
tjommitted  eeveml  gross  oulngeB,  mafdeai^  not 
only  the  iuuigeal^  (Hit  sevund  oaibitunale  lo^disu 
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wiio  hastened  to  gx«et  tliem  as  deliverers.  Tliis  ivan- 
ton- > cruelty  wis  tbe  more  unjustifiaUe,  as,  during 
the  brief  contest,  not  a  drop  of  blood  bad  been  shed 
hf  the  Connsttgbt  insuEgents,  exoi^  in  tbe  fieM  lof 
bottle.  The  trials  by  courts-maitial  followed  liie 
sucoMS  of  tbe  Royalists  as  a  matter  of  ooTSrse.  Tbe 
&le  of  the  victims  dsew  tests  even  from  their  polita- 
oai  c^onaiS%  for  most  of  dbese  sdected  for  punish- 
'  m^t  bad  been  oom^cuoiis  for  their  humanity  and 
genetx)8ity. 

A  second  atiteinpt,  equdiy  -absuid  and  unaccount- 
able, vvBS  made  ij  the  fVencb  m  the  fcJlowing 
immtb.  A  ^tmall  squadron,  sent  £pom  Btest,  vras 
discovered  off  the  coast  of  Ulster  by  Admirai  War^ 
nen^  and  forced  to  et^age  at  a  great  disadvantaige. 
The  Hoche  of  eighty  guns,  and  six  frigates^  >mn 
captured ;  and  thus  ended  the  projects  of  the  Frendi 
IMrectory  for  the  liberation  or  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Oto  board  the  Hoche,  when  ts^en,  was  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Toine»  who  bad  rendered  'himself  very 
conspicuous  by  tbe  abilities  and  talents  with  which 
be  snppcffted  the  cause  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It 
was  at  first  bdteved  that  he  had  &llen  in  the  action 
-^^41  dduston  which  the  British  naval  oifficers,  with 
their  usual  generosity  to  a  &Uen  foe,  laboured  to 
taoourage.  Tbe  task  of  "disoovenng  him,  however, 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  George  Hill,  a  leader  of  tbe 
Oiran|^  ps^>  who  had  been  his  'Mew-student. 
The  French  officeia,  among  whom  Mr  Tone  bad 
bitbeito  passed  undistingai^ed,  wwe  invited  to  bieak* 
fiat  by>the  Earl  of  Ospntn.  While  they  were  aeuted 
at'taUe,  Hill  entered,  foilawed  by  some  polioSHiffi- 
ueisii  Looking  nanwwfyat  the  company,  he  singled 
outiua  victim,  v^m  he  addiessed  widb  a  lirien^ 
flidDtidon*    Tone  wa»  nniBediately  aeiied  by  tlw 
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polioe-officerSy  heavilj  ironed,  and  sent  to  I>8blin, 
where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  «  comfr' 
martial.  As  sudi  a  proceeding  was  manifestly  oon- 
traiy  to  kw,  Cnrran  and  Peter  Burrowes,  ahnosi  the 
only  barristers  that  would  venture  to  show  eympadnf 
for  a  victim  under  '^  the  reign  of  terror,  '\  broug^ 
the  case  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  bu^ 
ere  their  interfierence  could  produce  any  dedsioa, 
news  arrived  that  Tone  had  committed  suicide* 

The  British  govemn^nt,  in  another  instanoe,  es« 
hibited  the  puenle  weakness  of  its  vengeance.  They 
caused  James  Nipper  Tandy  to  be  amated  at  Ham* 
burghy  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality.;  but» 
bein^  alarmed  at  the  retaliation  menaced  l^.the 
Frendi  government,  they  feared  to  take  his  life.  He 
was  tried  at  Lifford,  condemned,  and  pardoned  on 
Condition  of  quitting  the  country. 

The  lessons  that  may  be  deduced  £rom  the  fore* 
going  pages — i^e  darkest  in  Lish  history — ^need  not 
BOW  be  traced.  The  numberless  and  malignant  c»* 
kimnies  heaped  on  all  who  favoured  the  projecto  of 
^e  United  Irishmen,  even  at  the  time  when  their 
designs  extended  no  fiurther  than  a  reform  in  the  i»> 
presentation,  and  a  repeal  of  disqualifying  kws, 
have  sunk  into  general  oblivion,  and  are  now  onfy 
repeated  by  a  few  bigots,  whom  no  enieriaice  could 
improve,  no  instruction  enlighten.  The  leaders  of 
the  original  conspiracy  sought  to  dissolve  the  oon* 
nesdon  with  Enghmd,  only  because  the  English  go- 
vernment made  itself  known  only  as  the  supporter 
of  that  oligarchy  by  which,  their  country  was  injured 
and  insulted.  The  insm^ents  took  up  anaoa,  not 
gainst  the  supreme  head  of  the  state,  but « against 
the  dominant  Action,  in  their  local  .lesialature,  to 
ivhich  the  supremacy  had  been  delegated. ..  Tbepu- 
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Sitjf  of  tlieir  motives^  and  the  rectitude  of  their  'm* 
%sadonBy  soon  received  a  complete  justification,  Xhck 
British-  minister  having  permitted  the  Irish  parlia* 
iaeni  to  convict  itself  of  incompetence  and  intoler- 
^e  tyranny,  compelled  it  to  pass  on  itself  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  and  assent  to  its  ovm  anni« 
hiktioii.  Scarcely  had  the  insurrection  ended,  when 
thequestion  of  Union  began  to  be  agitated.  It  was  at 
first  so  decidedly  unpopular,  that,  exhausted  as  the 
country  had  been  by  the  late  commotions^  its  independ^ 
ence  might  probably  have  been  maintained  by  arms,  had 
not  the  minister,  by  a  wonderful  mixture  of  corruption 
and  cunning,  efiectually  broken  the  strength,  of  the 
opposition*  The  measure  of  Union  was  r^ected  in 
the  session  of  1799  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
but}  by  a  lavish  profusion  of  bribes,  the  same  house 
was  induced  to  adopt  it  in  the  next  session,  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  Catholics  were  induced 
to '  give  a  species  of  tacit  assent,  though  certainly 
-mth  considerable  reluctance,  by  the  promise  of  ob«> 
tainingUieir  emancipation;  Hopes,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  promise,  were  presented  to  the 
Solent  Protestants ;  money  was  liberally  bestowed  on 
all  who  could  forward  die  views  of  government ;  and 
ftt  length,  after  unparalleled  scenes  of  bribery  and  de- 
oeptiouy  the  Irish  legislature  assented  to  its  own  de- 
structimi,  and  the  Lnsh  nation  made  no  effort  to  a- 
vert  its  merited  &te. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  parliament  fully  vindicates 
ihe  justice  and  policy  of  the  Union,  and  furnishes 
the  best  apology  for  the  disgraceful  means  used,  by 
4he  British  minister  to  accomplish  its  destruction. 
No  excuse,  however,  can  be  pleaded  for  the  mon- 
fitEous  £oilj  and  the  at  least  seeming  perfidy,  which, 
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fer  more  then  thirty  yean,  pvevfiited  the  eofiriinm 

eiperienoing  the  benefits  of  the  measuie*     Hht  f»* 

tviots  desert e  some  share  of  the  blame  whick  mml 

rest  on  those  who  ii^tero^ted  blessiDga  and  entaiW 

ealaimtiea.     Had  they,  when  they  found  iJffotaUaik 

hopeless,  endeavoured  to  make  the  conditions  of 

the  treaty  more  equitable,  the  minister  would  fg^ 

baUy  have  listened  to  their  sn^estions.  He  wQidd^ 

in  att  likelihood,  have  consented  that  the  limited 

r^re^entation  of  Ireland  should  be  letumed  -by-po^ 

pala;  election,  and  removed  the  anomaly  of  pepi»» 

loiis  towns  and  cities,  where  the  firanchise  is  cq»« 

fined  to  a  dozen  individuals,  nominated  t^  aooie 

great  proprietor.     But  in  their  hostility  to  the  e^** 

tire  measure,  the  patriots  resolved  not  to  meddle 

with  the  details ;  and  thus  the  old  oUgavchy  <oa» 

trived  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  power-  that  they  had 

already  so  fearfully  abused.     By  an  e&qiBffitely  J^ 

surd  armngement,  the  measorea  for  cofltjdeting  liie 

Union  were  carried  in  .detail,  and  at  long  iatwali. 

Ireland  oontinyed  to  have  a  sepisate  exchequer^  a 

distinct  administratioii,  di£Eerent  wei^tfl^  neeames 

and  coins ;  the  commercial  interoourse  between  lit 

two  islands  remained  subject  to  fiscal  reetrietions; 

in  short,  the  country  was  treated  as  a  provinoe»  aad 

iiot  as  an  integrant  part  of  the  «Bipiie*     Tbeee^vi^ 

wise  anomalies  have  been  iemav«l;  bnt  tke 

of  the  distinction  they  created  have  ooi  yel 

peered.'     The  introouction  of  steam imaiclo    the 

increased  commercial  interoouvse  between  tiieislaMb 

— and  the  i&nosal  of  initating  jestrictkmexvJiai^ 

within  the  last  few  years,  greatfy  eosliibated  k>  «^ 

-ment  the  allianee;  apd  when  F-^^fr^h  /^^pj^ifta  be- 

.gin  to  avail  themselves  of   the  ft"^TOg  fiiTS***** 

which  the  harbours  on  the  south  and  west  •  ef  Jre- 
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luaAtXoid  fer  trade  mdi  thr  Southern  and  Western 
woddSf  k  may  fiurly  be  expected  that  a  oommunityi 
cr  father  an  identity  of  interest,  will  aris^,  and  the 
tiro  nations  become,  in  i^ality  as  well  as  name,  i 
united  pec^le. 

The  breach  of  iaith  with  the  Catholics,  by  the 
refosal  of  emancipation,  was  the  most  disastrous  er« 
tot  oommitted  by  the  British-  adminiistration,     Td 
HBfr  the  words  of  Fouch#,  respecting  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d*£nghieh,  '^  It  was  worse  than  a  crime-— ^ 
k  wsffi  a  blunder.''     The  continuance  of  political  ag(* 
taitio&  for  nearly  thirty  years-^the  maintenance  of 
bo^ity  between  those  who  naturally  felt  anxious  td 
iHBtntaan  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  those  who 
slru^ed  for  equal  rights — the  conversion  of  every 
place  of. public  resort  into  a  debating  club,  wher^ 
the  most  exasperating  langui^  was  used  by  the  ora- 
tors  on  both  sides— produced  a  state  of  society, 
which  must  have  been  witnessed  to  be  imderstood. 
Bven  the  termination  of  this  system  was  marked  by 
the  same  foBy  or  &tality  that  caused  its  continuance. 
The  boon,  after  being  long  delayed,  was  finally  con- 
ceded in  a  manner  so  ungracious,  that  the  obligation 
lost  all  its  efficacy.  ' 

With  the  Union-,  our  brief  view  of  Ireland's  hit* 
tory  terminates.  Since  that  period,  with  the  ex- 
ception^ of  Robert  Emmett's  insane  attempt  to  raise 
s  revolt,  which  was  crushed  almost  in  a  moment, 
there  has  been  nothing  in  Ireland  that  could  proper- 
ly be  called  a  civil  war.  Agrarian  insurrections  a- 
^dnst  local  grievances  and  oppressions  still  occur, 
which  have  been  hitherto  met  only  by  the  old  reme- 
dy of  coercive  measures ;  but  there  is  every  ground 
for  a  confident  hope,  that  the  great  engine  of  power 
£or  the  redress  of  evils,  accumulated  through  centu- 
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lies  of  misrule,  will,  ere  long,  be  brought  ferwaid 
by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration — *^  that 
engine,"  to  use  the  powerful  words  of  Grattan, 
'^  which^the  pride  of  the  bigot,  nor  the  spite  of  the 
zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  high-pnest,  nor  the 
arsenal  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  Inquisition^  with 
its  jaded  rack  and  pale  criminal,  never  thought  of — 
the  engine  which,  armed  with  physical  and  moral 
blessing,  comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  aer* 
vices — the  engine  of  redress."  The  complete  paci- 
fication of  Ireland,  and  the  application  of  its  re- 
sources, to  ensure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
its  people,  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  but  the  pros- 
pect is  bright  with  promise,  and  almost  consoles  us 
for  the  afflictions,  calamities,  and  oppressions^  of 
which  we  have  now  concluded  the  pain^  retrospect. 


THE  END. 
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